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PBBFACE. 


1.  Thb  truths  of  the  blessed  gospel  have  been  hidden  un- 
der a  false  Fhilosophy.  Of  this  I  have  been  long  convinced. 
Nearly  all  the  practical  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  been 
embarrassed  and  perverted  by  assuming  as  tfue  the  dogma  of 
a  Necessitated  Will)  This  has  been  a  leaven  of  error  that^  as 
we  shall  see,  has  "  leavened  nearly  the  whole  lump  ^'  of  gospel 
truth.  In  the  present  work  I  have  in  brief  attempted  to  prove, 
and  have  every  where  assumed  thc(freedom  of  the  Will.  ^ 

2.  My  principal  design  in  publishing  on  Systematic  The- 
ology at  the  preseqt  time  is,  to  furnish  my  pupils  with  a  class 
or  text  book,  where  many  points  and  questions  are  discussed 
of  great  practical  importance,  but  which  have  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  discussed  in  any  system  of  theological  in- 
struction extant.  I  have  also  hoped  to  benefit  other  studious 
and  pious  minds. 

3.  I  have  written  for  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
of  thinking  and  of  forming  opinions  of  their  own  on  theologi- 
cal questions.  It  has  been  no  part  of  my  aim  to  spare  my 
pupils  or  any  one  else  the  trouble  of  (intense  thought. .  Had 
I  desired  to  do  so,  the  subjects  discussed  would  have  rendered 
such  an  attempt  abortive. 

4.  There  are  many  questions  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  questions  in  which  multitudes  are  tsJcing  a  deep  interest 
at  present,  that  can  not  be  intelligently  settled  without  insti- 
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tnting  fimdamental  inquiries  inToMng  the  discussion  of  tbo&e 
questions  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  moralify  and  religion. 

5.  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  prejudices  of  the  great 
mass  of  professing  Christians,  and  with  their  unwillingness 
to  be  at  the  pains  of  studying  elementarf  truths  and  of  judg- 
ing for  themselTOS,  to  expect  that  this  book  will  soon  find  fii. 
vor  with  the  majority  of  them.    Still  I  am  aware  that  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  the  fundamental  and  elementary  tniflis  of  re- 
ligion and  of  all  science,  is  abroad,  and  is  waking  up  more 
and  more  in  the  Church*    There  is  a  deep  and  growing  de- 
mand for  explanation  in  regard  to  the  subjects  discussed  in 

/  this  woric  Especially  is  this  true  of  ministers  and  of  lead- 
ing laymen  and  women.  This  book  is  a  bumble  attempt  to 
meet  this  demand.  My  object  has  been  to  simplify  and  ex- 
plain.   The  book  has  no  literary  merit  and  claims  none. 

6.  I  fear  that  Ihe  book  will  not  be  understood  even  by  some 
who  are  willing  to  read  and  are  desirous  of  understanding  it. 
The  reasons  are, 

V  (1.)  The  book  is  '^ghly  metaphysicalj    This,  howeveri  is 

owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  The  subject  is,  mind  in 
its  relations  to  moral  law*  Hence,  the  discussion,  to  be  any 
thing  to  the  purpose,  must  be  metaphysical.  To  avoid  meta- 
physics in  such  a  discussion  were  to  waive  my  subject^  and  to 
write  about  something  else. 

(2.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition  in  the  work.    This 
I  judged  to  be  indispensable  to  perspicuity.     Perhaps  the 
reader  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  may  think  he  shoald 
have  understood  me  just  as  well  if  I  had  repeated  less.    But 
my  experience  upon  this  subject  after  having  taught  these 
truths  for  years  has  ripened  the  conviction  that  there  is  no 
^   other  way  of  being  understood  upon  such  a  subject 
/^■^^O  I  fear  that  with  all  my  painstaking  the  book  will  not  be 
/    understood  even  by  many  who  desire  to  understand  it^  on  ac- 
i      count  of  my  inability  to  simplify  and  explain  so  profound  a 
'^  subject     With  this  thought  I  have  been  much  oppressed. 
(4.)  NotwithstancGng  the  repetition  alluded  to,  I  fear  it  is 
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eondenaed  too  vmth  U  be  understood  by  some.    Tbe  book  to 
be  ttadeiiBtood  nmst  be  studied  and  not  merelj  reed. 

7.  This  volume  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
tokj  of  the  remaining  Volumes  will  be.  I  have  begun  with 
tke  second  volume,  as  this  was  to  be  on  subjects  so  distinct 
fimn  what  will  appear  in  the  first  volame  that  this  volume 
im^t  as  weH  appear  first,  and  because  it  seemed  especiallj 
caHed  for  just  now,  to  meet  a  demand  of  the  Church  and  of 
my  classes. 

8.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  among  Christians  at  the 
present  daj  are  founded  in  misconceptions  upon  the  subjects 
discussed  in  this  volume.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  settling  the 
questions  which  I  have  discussed,  we  shall  see  that  in  future 
volumes  most  of  the  subjects  of  disagreement  among  Christ- 
ians at  the  present  daj  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  with 
comparative  ease. 

9.  What  I  have  said  on  the  ^  Foundation  of  Moral  Obli* 
gation''  is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject.  Whoever  masters' 
and  understands  that  can  readily  understand  all  the  rest. 
But  he  who  will  not  possess  himself  of  my  meaning  upon 
this  subject  wiU  not,  can  not  understand  the  rest. 

10.  Let  no  one  despair  in  commencing  the  book,  nor  stumble 
at  the  definitions,  thinking  that  he  can  never  understand  so 
abstruse  a  subject  Remember  that  what  follows  is  an  expan- 
sion and  an  explanation  by.  way  of  application  of  what  you 
find  so  condensed  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book.  My  brptb- 
^er,  sister,  friend — read,  study,  think,  and  read  again.  .^You 
were  made  to  think.^  It  wiH  do  you  good  to  think;  to  develop 
your  powers  by^^studyl  God  desigacd  tliat  religion  should 
require*  thought,  intense  thought,  and  should  thoroughly  de- 
velop our  powers  of  thought  TThe  Bible  Ttself  is  written  in 
a  style  so  condensed  as  to  require  much  intefMC  study.  Many 
know  nothing  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion  because  they  will 
not  think  and  study.  I  do  not  pretend  to  so  explain  theology- 
as  to  dispense  with  the  labor  of  thinking.  I  have  no  ability 
aud  no  wish  to  do  so. 
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IL  I  suppose  that  faults  will  be  discovered  in  the  book  bjr 
others  that  I  have  not  seen  mjrseUl  If  so,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  see  diem  and  to  correct  them  belore  I  die. 

12.  But  I  hope  if  anj  of  my  brethren  think  to  conrince 
me  of  error  that  they  will  first  understand  me,  and  show  that 
they  have  read  ike  book  ihnmgh^  and  thai  iheyundertiand  iij  and 
are  candidly  inquiring  after  truth  and  not  ^^  striving  for  mas* 
teries."    If  my  brother  is  inquiring  after  truth,  I  will,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  ^  hear  with  both  ean  and  then  judge."    But  I 
will  not  promise  to  attend  to  all  that  cavilers  may  say,  nor  to 
notice  what  those  impertinent  talkers  and  writers  may  say  or 
write  who  mtut  have  corUroverstf.    But  to  all  honest  Inquirers 
after  truth  I  would  say,  hail  m7filt)ther!    Let  us  be  thorough. 
Truth  shall  do  us  good. 

13.  This  volume  is  designed  to  supercede  my  published 
Skeletons  upon  the  subject  of  Moral  Government    There  has 
been  much  demand  for  an  amplification  of  this  subject    I 
have  for  brevity's  sake,  in  some  few  instances,  quoted  from 
my  Skeletons,  but  in  general  I  have  written  altogether  with- 
out reference  to  that  woric,  until  I  come  to  the  Atonement  and 
Human  Government    I  should  have  expanded  these  subjects 
much  more  than  I  have,  had  there  been  room  in  this  volume 
for  such  an  amplification.    Upon  these  questions  I  have  trans- 
ferred most  of  what  was  written  in  my  Skeletons  to  the  pres- 
ent volume,  making  such  changes  in  the  arrangement  and 
discussion  as  1  supposed  would  render  so  brief  a  statement 
perspicuous. 

14.  I  perceive  that  the  Publisher  has  put  forth  a  prospectus 
of  this  work  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  it  in  terms,  I  fear, 
decidedly  too  high.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  until  some  time 
after  the  prospectus  was  out  All  I  can  honestly  say  of  the 
work  is,  that  I  have  intended  to  do  good,  and  have  done  the 
best  that  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  submit  the  work 
to  the  prayerful  study  of  my  Christian  brethren,  and  if  it 
shall  meet  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  I  have  not 
labored  in  vain. 

C.  G.  FINNEY. 
Oberlin,July  15,  1816. 
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LECTURE  I. 

L  DEPDRTioif  OF  Law* 

II.  Distinction  between  Physical  and  Moral  I^aw* 

IIL  ATmiBUTBB  OF  MoRAL  LaW. 

L  In  discussing  the  subject,  I  must  begin  with  defining  the 
term  Law* 

Law,  in  a  sense  of  the  term  both  sufficiently  popular  and 
scientific  for  my  purpose,  is  A  Rule  op  Action.  In  its 
generic  signification,  it  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  action, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  mmd — ^whether  intelligent  or  unin- 
telligent— ^whether  firee  or  necessary  action* 

n«  I  must  distinguish  between  Physical  and  Moral  Lam* 

Physical  law  is  a  term  that  represents  the  order  of  sequence, 
in  all  the  changes  that  occur  under  the  law  of  necessity, 
whether  in  matter  or  mind*  I  mean  all  changes,  whether  of 
state  or  action,  that  do  not  consist  in  the  voluntaiy  states  or 
actions  of  free  will*  Physical  law  is  the  law  of  force,  or  ne- 
cessity, as  opposed  to  the  law  of  liberty*  Physical  law  is  the 
law  of  the  material  universe*  It  is  also  the  Jaw  of  mind,  so 
far  as  its  states  and  changes  are  involuntary*  All  changes  of 
mental  state  or  action,  which  do  not  consist  in  free  ana  sov- 
ereign changes  or  actions  of  will,  must  occur  under,  and  be 
subject  to  Physical  Law*    They  cannot  possibly  be  accounted 
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for,  except  as  (hey  are  ascribed  (o  flie  law  of  necessity  or  force* 
In  one  word,  then,  Physical  Law  is  the  law  of  necessity^  or 
force,  and  controls  all  changes  and  actions,  whether  of  matter 
or  mind,  except  the  actions  of  free  wilL 

Jlforoi  Lam  is  a  rale  of  moral  action  with  sanctions.    It  is 
that  rale  of  action  to  which  moral  beings  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  conform  all  their  voluntaiT^  actions,  and  is  en- 
forced by  sanctions  eqaal  to  the  value  of  the  precept    It  is 
the  rale  for  the  government  of  free  and  intelligent  action,  as 
opposed  to  necessary  and  uniniellieent  action*    It  is  the  lavr 
of  ii&erfy,  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  necessity — of  motive  and 
free  choice^  as  opposed  ta  force  of  every  land  that  renders 
action  necessaiy,  or  unavoidable.    Moral  Law  is  a  rule  for 
the  direction  of  the  action  of  jfrejfiL-Will,  _and  siriclly  of  free 
mil  only. "  Botless  stncHy,  it  is  the  rale  for  the  direction  of 
the  actions  of  free  will,  and  of  all  those  actions  and  states  of 
mind  and  body,  that  are  connected  with  the  free  actions  of 
wiU  by  a  Physical  Law,  or  by  a  law  of  necessity.    Thus, 
Moral  Law  controls  involuntary  mental  states  and  outward 
action,  only  by  securing  conformity  of  the  actions  of  free 
will  to  its  precept 

nL  I  must  point  out  the  essential  attributes  of  Moral  Law. 

h  Subjectively.  It  is,  and  must  be,  an  idea  of  the  Reason, 
developed  in  the  mind  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  idea,  or  con- 
ception of  that  state  of  will,  or  course  of  action  which  is  oblig- 
atory upon  a  moral  agent  No  one  can  be  a  moral  agent,  or 
the  subject  of  Moral  Law,  unless  he  has  this  idea  developed; 
for  this  idea  is  idientical  with  the  law.  It  is  the  law  devel- 
oped, or  revealed  witiiin  himself;  and  thus  he  becomes  ^a 
law  to  himself,"  his  own  reason  affirming  his  obligation  to 
conform  to  this  idea,  or  law. 

2.  A  second  attribute  is  Liberty^  as  opposed  to  Jfecessiiy.    Its 

I  precept  must  lie  developed  in  the  Reason,  as  a  rale  of  duty — ^a 
aw  ot  moral  obligation — a  rule  of  choice,  or  of  ultimate  inten- 
tion, declaring  that  which  a  moral  agent  ought  to  choose,  wilt, 
intend.  But  it  does  not,  must  not,  can  not  possess  the  attri- 
bute of  necessity  in  its  relations  to  the  actions  of  free  wilL 
It  must  not,  cannot,  possess  an  element  or  attribute  of  force, 
is  any  such  sense  as  to  render  conformity  of  will  to  its  precept 
imavoidable  and  necessary.  This  would  confound  it  with 
PhvHcal  Law. 

3.  A  third  attribute  of  Moral  Law,  is  adaptability^  or  adapto' 
Uon.  it  must  be  the  Law  of  JVbfure,  that  is,  its  precept  must  pre* 
scribe  and  require  just  ftat  state  of  the  will,  and  that  course  of 
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action  which  is  demanded  by  the  nature  and  ralatioBs  of 
moral  beings,  and  nothing  more  or  less. 

Moral  Law,  subjectively  considered^  is  simplj  an  idea  of  that 
state  of  the  voluntary  power,  thatis  befitting  to  moral  agents 
upon  condition  of  their  natare  and  relations.  Their  nature 
and  relations  being  perceived,  the  reason  hereapon  neces- 
sarily affirms  that  they  ought  to  will^  intend,  the  highest 
good  of  being  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  a  law,  or  rule,*  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  us  by  our  own  nature.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  which  reason  spontaneously  and  ne- 
<:e8sarily  affirms  to  be  ^^  proper,  rights  in  view  of  our  nature 
and  relations,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  highest  well  beins 
of  God  and  the  universe.  Those  being  given,  this  is  affirmed 
to  be  duty.  It  is  an  idea  of  that  state  of  the  heart,  and  that 
coarse  of  life,  that  from  their  nature  and  relations,  is  indis- 

Cisable  to  the  highest  good  of  all.  By  Moral  Law  being  the 
w  of  MUurej  is  intended,  that  the  nature  and  relations  of 
moral  agents  being  what  they  are,  a  certain  course  of  willing 
and  acting  is  indispensable  to,  and  will  result  in  their  highest 
well  being;  that  their  highest  well  being  is  valuable  in  it- 
self, and  should  be  willed  for  that  reason. 

4.  A  fourth  Attribute  of  Moral  Law  is  Universality.  The 
conditions  being  the  same,  it  requires,  and  must  require,  of 
all  moral  agents,  the  same  things,  in  whatever  world  they 
may  be  found. 

5.  A  fifth  attribute  of  Moral  Law,  is  Uniformity.  All  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  being  the  same,  its  claims  are 
uniformly  the  same.  This  follows  from  the  very  nature 
of  Moral  Law.  j 

6.  A  sixth  attribute  of  Moral  Law  is,  and  must  be,  Impartial' 
ity.  Moral  Law  is  no  respecter  of  persons — ^knows  no  privi- 
leged classes.  It  demands  one  thing  of  all,  without  regard 
to  any  thing,  except  the  fact  that  they  are  moral  agents.  By 
this  it  is  not  intended,' that  the  same  course  of  outward  con- 
duct is  required  of  all — but  the  same  state  of  he&rt  in  all^^ 
that  all  shall  have  one  ultimate  intention — that  all  shall  con- 
secrate themselves  to  one  end — that  all  shall  entirely  con- 
form in  heart  and  life  to  their  nature  and  relations. 

7.  A  seventh  attribute  of  Moral  La#  is,  and  must  be,  JuS' 
tice.    That  which  is  unjust  cannot  be  Law. 

Justice^  as  an  attribute  of  Moral  Law,  must  respect  both  the 
precept  and  the  sanction.  Justice^  as  an  attribute  of  the  pre- 
cept, consists  in  the  requisition  of  just  that,  and  no  morei  which 
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is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
•abject 

lustice,  as  an  attribute  of  the  sanction,  consists  in  the 
promise  of  Just  such  rewards  and  punishments  as  are  equal  to 
the  guilt  <n  disobedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  value 
of  obedience  on  the  other. 

Sanctions  belong  to  the  veiy  essence  and  nature  of  Moral 
Law.  A  law  without  sanctions  is  no  law;  it  is  only  couoseK 
or  advice.  Sanctions  are — ^in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  explained 
in  a  fiiture  lecture — ^the  motives  which  the  Law  presents,  with 
design  to  secure  obedience  to  the  precept.  Consequently, 
they  should  always  be  graduated  by  the  importance  of  the 
precept;  and  that  is  not  properly  iazo  which  does  not  promise, 
expressly  or  impliedly,  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  obedience,  and  threaten  punishment  eijual  to  the  evil  or 
guilt  of  disobedience.  Law  cannot  be  unjust,  either  in  pre- 
cept or  sanction:  and  it  should  always  be  remembered,  that 
what  is  unjust,  is  not  lazc^  cannot  be  law.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  true  definition  of  law.  Moral  Law  is  a  rule  of  action, 
'founded  in^  and  suited  /o,  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings  j 
sustained  hy  sanctions  equal  to  the  valu£  of  obedience,  and  the 
t  /     guilt  of  disobedience. 

8.  An  eighth  attribute  ofMoral  Law  is  Prac/tcaii/t/y.  That 
which  the  precept  demands,  must  be  possible  to  the  subject* 
That  which  demands  a  natural  impossibility,  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  Moral  Law.  The  true  definition  of  law  excludes  the 
supposition  that  it  can,  under  any  circumstances,  demand  an 
absolute  impossibility.  Such  a  demand  could  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents,  and 
Hxete^iove  practicability  must  always  be  an  attribute  of  Moral 
Law.    To  talk  of  inability  to  obey  Moral  Law,  is  to  talk  sheer 

y     nonsense. 

9.  A  ninth  attribute  of  Moral  Law  is  Independence.  It  is 
founded  in  the  self-existent  nature  of  God.  It  is  an  eternal  and 
necessary  idea  of  the  Divine  Reason.  It  is  the  unalterable  and 
eternal  self-existent  rule  of  the  Divine  conduct,  the  law  which 
the  intelligence  of  God  imposes  on  Himself.  He  is  a  law  to 
Himself.  Moral  Law,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  more  fully,  does 
not,  and  cannot  originate  in  the  will  of  God.  It  originates, 
or  rather,  is  founded4n  his  eternal,  immutable,  self-existent 
nature.  It  eternally  existed  in  the  Divine  Reason.  It  is  the 
idea  of  that  state  of  will  which  is  obligatory  upon  God  upon 
condition  of  his  natural  attributes,  or  in  other  words,  upon 

.  condition  of  his  nature.    As  a  law,  it  is  entirely  independent 
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of  hts  will,  just  as  his  own  existence  is.  It  is  bbHgatoiy  also 
upon  everj  moral  agent,  entirely  independent  of  the  will  of 
God.  Their  nature  and  relations  being  given,  and  their  in- 
telligence being  developed,  Moxal  Law  most  be  obligato- 
ry upon  them,  and  it  ues  not  in  the  option  of  anj  be- 
ing to  make  it  otherwise.  To  pursue  a  course  of  conduct 
suited  to  their  nature  and  relations,  is  necessarily  and  self- 
evidently  obUgatory,  the  willing  or  nilling  of  any  being  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

10.  A  tenth  attribute  of  moral  law  is  Immutability.    Moral 
Liaw  can  never  change,  or  be  changed.  Morld  Law  always  re- 
quires of  every  moral  agent  a  state  of  heart  and  course  of  conduct 
precisely  suited  to  his  nature  and  relations.    Nothing  more 
nor  less.    Whatever  his  nature  is,  his  capacity  and  relations 
are,  entire  conformity  tojustUiat  nature,  those  capacities  and 
relations,  is  required  at  every  moment,  and  no&ing  more  or 
less.    If  capacity  is  enlarged^  the  subject  is  not  thereby  ren- 
dered capable  of  works  of  supererogation — of  doing  more 
than  the  Law  demands;  for  the  Law  still,  as  always,  requires 
the  full  consecration  of  his  whole  being  to  the  public  inter- 
ests.   If  by  any  means  whatever,  his  abiutj  is  aindged^  Moral 
Law,  always  and  necessarily  consistent  with  itself,  still  requires 
that  what  is  kft — nothing  more  or  less^— shaH  be  consecrated 
to  the  same  end  as  before.    Whatever  demands  more  or  less 
than  entire^  universal^  and  constant  confmnitj/^of  heart  and  life^ 
to  the  nature^  eapodihf  and  relations  ofrnoral  agents^  be  they  what 
they  moy^  is  not^  and  caiinol  ht%  Morai  Law.    To  suppose  that  it 
could  be  otherwise^  would  be  to  contradict  the  true  definition  of 
Moral  Law.  If  therefore,  the  capacity  is  by  any  means  abridged, 
the  subject  does  not  thereby  become  incapable  of  rendering  itaM 
obedience;  for  the  Law  still  demands  and  urges,  that  the  heart 
and  life  shall  be  fully  conformed  to  the  present  existing  nature, 
capacity,  and  relations.    Any  thing  that  requires  more  or  less 
than  this,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  Moral  Law. 
To  affirm  that  it  can,  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Not,  it  is  to  blaspheme 
against  the  immaculate  majesty  of  Moral  Law.   .floral  Law 
iovariably  hoMsjfflfilanguage.    It  never  changes  the.  spmt 
gf iti  rfiqSLUement    ^vThou  shalt  /ore,''  or  ^ik^j^j^etthf-henene-  - 
fenfjjfl  its  uniibrm,  ^d  its  onlylien^mdr "This  demand  it 
'never  varies,  and  never^&n  vaiy.    Itis-arimmutable  as  Go4 
is,  and  for  the  same  reason.    To  talk  of  letting  down,  or  al- 
tering Moral  Law,  is  to  talk  absurdly.    The  thing  is  naturally 
impossible.    No  bein^  has  the  right  or  the  power  to  do  so. 
The  supposition  overlooks  the  veiy  nature  of  Moral  Law. 
1* 
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Should  the  Bfttuial  capabiUtv  of  the  imsd,  hj  any  means  Mrh^U 
ever,  be  enlarged  or  abridged,  it  is  perfectly  absurd   and  a 
^ntradiction  of  the  nature  of  Moral  Law,  to  say,  that  the 
claims  ofthe  law  are  either  elevated  or  lowered.    Moral  L.aw 
is  not  a  statute,  an  enactment,  that  has  its  origin  or  its  found- 
ation in  the  will  of  any  being.   It  is  the  Law  of  JVciftire,  the  law 
which  the  nature  or  constitution  of  every  moral  aeent  imposes 
on  himself.    It  is  the  unalterable  demand  of  the  Keason,  that 
the  whole  being,  whatever  there  is  of  it  ai  any  time^  shall 
be  entirely  consecrated  to  the  highest  good  of  universal  being. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  soul^  idea  or  conception  of  that  state 
of  heart  and  course  of  life,  which  is  exactly  suited  to  its  na- 
ture and  relations.    It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood^tiiat 
Moral  Law  is  notbiggTiiore  or  less,  than  the  Law  of  NsitilY^, 
that  is,  it  is-tbemle  iiiHHi^^tm.ttgajiot  bj^lbe  arbitrary  wilTof 

atfty  hp.ing,  b»<-  Ky  mir  Awn  i^^*>}Hg^nrfir  -4i4S4UI  idsa  of  that 

which  is  /tt,  suitable^  agreeable  to  our  nature  and  relations  for 
the  time  being,  that  which  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  will  and 
do,  at  any  and  every  moment,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  our  present  existence,— iust  what  the  Reason  affirms  to  be 
suited  to  our  nature  and  relations,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  we  dwari^  or  abridge  our  powers, 
we  do  not  thereby  abridge  the  claims  of  Gr<Kl;  that  if  we 
render  it  impossible  to  perform  so  high  a  service  as  we  might 
have  done,  the  Lawgiver,  nevertheless,  requires  the  same  as 
before,  that  is^  that  under  such  circumstances  He  requires  of 
us  an  impossibility; — that  should  we  dwarf,  or  completely 
derange,  or  stultify  our  powers.  He  would  still  hold  us  under 
obligation  to  perform  all  that  we  might  have  performed,  had 
our  powers  remained  in  their  integrity.    To  thi^  I  reply, 

(That  this  affirmation  assumes,  that  Moral  Law  and  moral 
obligation,  are  founded  in  the  will  of  Grod; — that  His  mere 
will  makes  law.  This  is  a  fundamental  mistake.  Gnd  rannot 
legislate  in  the  sense  of  making  Law.  He  declares  and  en- 
forces the  common  law  of  the  universe,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Law  of  Nature.  This  law,  I  repeat  it,  is  nothing  else  than  that 
rule  of  conduct  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and 
relations  of  moral  beings.  The  totality  of  its  requisitions  are, 
both  in  its  letter  and  its  spirit,  ^thou  shalt  love,  &c.,  with  all 
thff  heart,  thy  soul,  thy  wigtit,  thy  strengthJ*^  That  is,  whatever 
there  is  of  us,  at  any  moment,  is  to  be  wholly  consecrated  to 
Ctod,  and  the  good  of  being,  and  nothing  more  or  less.  If 
our  nature  or  relations  are  changed,  no  matter  by  what 
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means,  or  to  what  extent,  provided  we  are  sttU  moral  agents, 
its  language  and  spirit  are  the  same  as  before, — ^^thou  sbalt 
love  ivith  all  thy  sirengih^^  &c. 

I  will  here  quote  from  the  Oberlin  Evangelist,  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  brother,  embodying  tlie  sub- 
stance of  the  above  objection,  together  with  my  reply* 

^  One  point  is  what  you  say  of  the  claims  of  the  law,  in  the 
Oberlin  Evangelist,  Vol,  2,  p.  50:—*  The  question  is,  What 
does  the  law  of  God  require  of  Christians  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, in  all  respects  in  our  circumstances,  with  all  the  ignor- 
ance and  debility  of  body  and  mind  which  have  resulted  from 
the  intemperance  and  abuse  of  the  human  constitution  through 
so  many  generations?'  Bnt  if  this  be  so,  then  the  more  ig- 
norant and  debilitated  a  person  is  in  body  and  mind,  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  own  or  ancestors'  sins  and  follies,  the  lesstlie 
law  would  require  of  him,  and  the  Ics?  wnuld  \\  be  fax  t^im  tr> 
become  perfectly  holy— -and,  the  n<>g"rf;;y  thiff  ign/^ri^y^^;^  ay^^] 

gfA^iMrj  rf^mf?  to   tifling-focfiBciy  .ib^  nearpr  wn^^<^  \\^.  be  to 

being  perfectly  holy,  for  the  less  would  be  required  of  him  to 
make  him  se»^i)ut  is  this  so?  Can  a  peiion  be  p^ffectly 
sanctified  while  particularly  that  ^  ignorance  of  mind,'  which 
is  the  effect  of  the  intemperance  and  abuse  of  the  human  con- 
stitution, remains?  Yea,  can  he  be  sanctified  at  all,  only  as 
ikU  ignorance  is  removed  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God ;  it 
being  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  efiect  of  sinning?  I  say  it 
kindly;  here  appears  to  me  at  least,  a  very  serious  entering 
wedge  of  error.  Were  the  efiect  of  human  depravity  upon 
man  simply  to  disable  him,  like  taking  from  the  body  a  limb, 
or  destroying  in  part,  or  in  whole,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  I 
would  not  object;  but  to  say,  this  efiect  is  ignorance,  a  moral 
effect  wholly,  and  then  say,  having  this  ignorance,  the  Law 
levels  its  claims  according  to  it,  and  that  with  it,  a  man  can  be 
entirely  sanctified,  looks  not  to  me  like  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible." 

(h)  I  have  seen  tbe  passage  from  my  lecture  here  alluded  to, 
quoted  and  commented  upon,  in  different  periodicals,  and  uni- 
formly with  entire  disapprobation. 

(3.)  It  has  always  been  separated  entirely  from  the  exposi- 
tion which  I  have  given  of  the  Law  of  God  in  the  same  lec- 
tures; with  which  exposition,  no  one,  so  iar  as  I  know,  has 
seen  fit  to  grapple* 

^  (3.)  I  believe,  in  every  instance,  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  this  paragraph,  were  made  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  present  natural  abifi^  of  sinners  to  do 
all  their  duty.- 
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(4.)  I  would  most  earnestly  and  respectfollj  inquire,  what 
consistencj  there  is,  in  denominating  this  paragraph  a  dan- 
gerous heresy,  and  still  maintaining  that  men  are  at  present 
naturally  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of  themt 

(5.)  I  put  the  inquiry  back  to  those  brethren, — by  what  au- 
thority do  you  affirm,  that  Gkxl  requires  any  more  of  an j 
moral  agent  in  the  universej^^ad  of  znan  in  bis  present  condi- 
ticoi,  than  he  is  at  present  able  to  perform? 

(&7  TinquTre,  does  notlhe  very  language  of  the  law  of  Giod 
prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  God  requires  no  more  of  man 
than,  in  his  present  state,  he  is  able  to  perform!  Let  us  hear 
its  language:  "  Tb?U  flt*'*'^  ^"^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^7  ^'^  ^*^  **"  ^7 
hearty  And4ii^itb-aU  thjf  suul,  and  wtth  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
air  i^  Hrcwtki' '  TfaoQ  shalt  tore  tiiy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Now  here,  God  so  completely  levels  his  claims,  by  the  very 
wording  of  these  commandments,  to  the  present  capacity  of 
every  human  being,  however  young  or  old,  however  maiined, 
debilitated,  or  idiotic,  as,  to  use  the  language  or  sentiment 
of  Prof.  Hickok,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  uttered  in  my  hearing 
that,  ^  if  i  t  were  possible  to  conceive  of  a  moral  pigmy^  the  Law 
requires  of  him  nothing  more,  than  to  use  whatever  strength 
he  has,  in  the  service  and  for  die  glory  of  Grod." 
''  (7.)  I  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  inquire  of  my  breth* 
ren,  if  they  believe  that  Grod  requires  as  much  of  men  as  of 
angels,  of  a  child  as  a  man,  of  a  half-idiot  as  of  a  Newton  ?  I 
mean  not  to  ask  whether  God  requires  an  equally  perfect 
consecration  of  all  the  powers  actually  possessed  by  each  of 
these  classes;  but  whether  in  degree.  He  really  requires  the 
tame,  irrespective  of  their  present  natural  ability? 

(8.)  I  wish  to  inquire,  whether  my  brethren  do  not  adndt 
that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  every  abuse 
of  the  physical  system  has  abridged  the  capacity  of  the  mind, 
while  it  remains  connected  with  this  tenement  of  clay?  And 
I  would  also  ask,  whether  my  brethren  mean  to  maintain,  at 
the  same  breath,  the  doctrine  of  present  natural  ability  to 
comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  God,  and  also  the  fact 
tliat  God  now  requires  of  man  just  the  same  degree  of  servioe 
that  he  might  have  rendered  if  he  had  never  sinned,  or  in  any 
way  violated  the  laws  of  his  being?  And  if  they  maintain 
these  two  positions  at  the  same  time,  I  farther  inquire,  whether 
they  believe  that  man  has  natural  ability  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  bring  all  his  faculties  and  powers,  together  with  bis 
knowledge,  on  to  as  high  ground  and  into  the  same  state  in 
which  they  might  have  been,  had  he  never  sinned?  My 
brethren,  is  there  not  some  inconsistency  here? 
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(9.)  Id  the  paragraph  from  the  letter  above  quoted,  the 
brother  admits,  that  if  a  man  by  his  own  act  had  deprived 
himself  of  any  of  his  corporeal  faculties,  be  would  not  thence- 
ibrth  be  under  an  obligation  to  use  those  faculties*  But  he 
thiaks  this  principle  does  not  hold  true,  in  respect  to  the  ig- 
norance of  man;  because  be  esteems  his  ignorance  a  moral, 
and  not  a  natural  defect  Here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
inquiries: 

[1*3  Should  a  man  wickedly  deprive  himself  of  the  use  of  a 
hand,  would  not  this  act  be  a  moral  act?    No  doubt  it  would. 
[^2.3  Suppose  a  man  by  his  own  act,  should  make  himself  an 
idiots  would  not  this  act  be  a  moral  act? 

£3.]  Would  he  not  in  both  these  cases  render  himself  natur- 
ally unable,  in  the  one  case,  to  use  his  hand,  and  in  the  other, 
his  reason?  Undoubtedly  he  would.  But  how  can  it  be  aC- 
firmed,  with  any  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  one  case  his  na- 
tural inability  discharges  him  from  the  obligation  to  use  his 
hand,  and  that  in  the  other  case,  his  natural  ability  does  not 
a£[ect  his  obligation — that  he  is  still  bound  to  use  his  reason, 
of  which  he  has  voluntarily  deprived  himself,  but  not  his  hand? 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  in  both  these  cases  the  inability  is  a  na- 
tural one. 

[4.]  I  ask,  if  a  man  has  willingly  remained  in  ignorance  of 
God,  whether  his  ignorance  is  a  moral  or  natural  inability  ?    If 
it  is  a  moral  inability,  he  can  instantly  overcome  it,  by  the 
right  exercise  of  his  own  w^l.    And  nothing  can  be  a  moral 
inability  that  cannot  be  instantaneously  removed  by  our  own 
volition.    Do  my  brethren  believe,  that  the  present  igporance 
of  noLankind  can  be  instantaneously  removed,  and  their  know- 
ledge become  as  perfect  as  it  might  have  been  had  they  never 
sinned,  by  an  act  of  volition  on  the  part  of  men?    If  they  do 
not,  why  do  thev  call  this  a  moral  inability,  or  ignorance  a 
moral  effect?   rThe  fact  is,  that  ignorance  is  oflen  the  natural 
efiect  of  moral  delinquency.     Neglect  of  duty  occasions  ignor- 
ance; and  this  ignorance  constitutes  a  natural  inability  to  do 
that  of  which  a  man  is  utterly  ignorant— just  as  the  loss  of  a 
hand,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  moral  act, 
but  in  itself  constitutes  a  natural  inability  to  perform  those  duties 
that  nught  have  been  performed  but  for  the  loss  of  this  band. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  ignorance  does  constitute,  while  it  re- 
mains, a  natural  inability  to  perform  those  duties  of  which  the 
mind  is  ignorant;  and  all  that  can  be  required  is,  that  from  the 
present  moment,  the  mind  should  be  diligently  and  perfectly 
engaged  in  acquiring  what  knowledge  it  can,  and  in  perfectly 
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obejing,  as  teat  as  it  can  obtain  tbe  light  If  this  is  not  true^ 
it  is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  about  natural  ability  as  being  a  sine 
qua  non  of  moral  obligation*  And  I  would  landly,  bat  most 
earnesUj  ask  tnj  brethren^  by  what  rule  of  consistency  thej 
maintain,  at  the  same  breath,  tbe  doctrine  of  a  natural  ability 
io  do  whatever  God  requires,  and  also  insist  that  lie  requires 
men  to  know  as  much,  and  in  all  respects  to  render  Him  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  service  as  if  they  never  had  sinned,  or 
rendered  themselves  in  any  respect  naturally  incapable  of 
doing  and  being,  at  the  present  moment,  all  that  they  might 
have  done  and  been,  had  they  never  in  any  instance  neglected 
their  duty? 

(10.)  The  brother,  in  the  above  paragraph,  seems  to  feel 
pressed  with  the  consideration,  that  if  it  be  true  that  a  man 's 
ignorance  can  be  any  excuse  for  his  not  at  present  doing  what 
he  might  have  done  but  for  this  ignorance,  it  will  follow,  that 
the  less  he  knows  the  less  is  required  of  him,  and  should  he 
become  a  perfect  idiot,  he  would  be  entirely  discharged  from 
moral  obligation.  To  this  I  answer:  Yes,  or  the  doctrine  of 
natural  ability,  and  the  entire  Government  of  God,  are  a  mero 
farce*  If  a  man  should  annihilate  himself,  would  he  not 
thereby  set  aside  his  moral  obligation  to  obey  God?  Yes, 
truly.  Should  he  make  himself  an  idiot,  has  he  not  thereby 
annihilated  his  moral  agency;  and  of  course  his  natural  abilitjr 
to  obey  God?  And  will  my  New  School  brethren  adopt  the 
position  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  Cincinnati,  as  m«iintitined  on  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Beecher,  that  "jnoral  obligation  does  not  imply 
ability  of  any  kind  ? "  The  truth  is,  that  for  the  time  beings  a 
man  may  destroy  hjs.jxioral  agency ,^ by  rendering  himself  a  lu* 
liatic  or  an  idiot;  and  while  this  lunacy  or  idiocy  continues, 
obedience  to  God  is  naturally  impossible,  and  therefore  not 
required. 

But  it  is'also  true,  that  no  human  being  and  no  moral  agent 
can  deprive  himself  of  reason  and  moral  agency,  but  for  a  lim* 
itcd  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  soul  can  be 
deranged  or  idiotic,  when  separated  from  the  body.  And 
therefore  moral  agency  will  in  all  cases  be  renewed  in  a 
future,  if  not  in  the  present  state  of  existence,  when  God  will 
hold  men  fully  responsible  for  having  deprived  themselves  of 
power  to  render  Him  all  that  service  which  they  might  other- 
wise have  rendered*  But  do  let  me  inquire  again,  can  my 
dear  brethren  maintain  that  an  idiot  or  lunatic  can  be  a 
moral  agent?  Can  they  maintain,  that  a  moral  being  is  the 
subject  of  moral  obligation  any  farther  than  he  is  in  a  state 
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of  sanity  T  Can  they  maintain,  that  an  infant  is  the  snliject 
of  moFal  obligation,  prenoos  to  all  knowledge?  And  can 
the  J  maintain,  that  moral  obligation  can,  in  anjr  case,  exceed 
knowledge?  If  thej  can  and  do— then,  to  be  consistent,  thej 
most  flatly -deny  that  natural  ability  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  moral 
obligation,  and  adopt  the  absurd  dogma  of  Dr.  Wilson,  that 
^moral  obligation  does  notimply  any  ability  whatever.'  When 
mj  brethren  will  take  this  ground,  I  shall  then  understand 
and  know  where  to  meet  them.  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
not  to  conq>lain  of  inconsistency  in  me,  nor  accuse  me  of 
teaching  dangerous  heresy,  while  I  teach  nothing  more  than 
you  most  admit  to  be  true,  or  unequiyocalJy  admit,  in  extensa^ 
the  very  dogma  of  Dr.  Wilson,  quoted  above. 

*  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  I  m^ntain,  that  pre^cn/ 
fgnorant^ft  ifl  prr*'"^*  nsstn^V'n"^i^iityj  —  flVH'!<rty  fl^  Hr  prrf^ 
ent  want  of  a  hand  is  present  natural  inability  to  use  it.  And 
I  also  maintain,  that  the  Law  of  God  requires  nothing  more  of 
any  human  being,  than  that  which  he  is  at  present  naturally 
able  to  perform,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  his  being. 
Do  my  brethren  deny  this?  If  they  do,  then  they  have  |one 
back  to  Dr.  Wilson's  ground.  If  they  do  not,  why  am  I  ac- 
counted a  heretic  by  them,  for  teaching  what  they  themselves 
maintain? 

(11.)  In  my  treatise  uponib.fi  s"l^^gt  of  entire  sanctifirgitiftn^ 
I  have  s&own  ItonxihelSible,  t^  actual  knowledge  is  indis- ' 
pensable  to,  moral  obligation,  anS^tbat  the  legaHnaxTni,  «'ig-~"' 
norance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one,"  is  not  good  in  morals. 

(12.)  Professor  Stuart,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Biblical 
Repository,  takes  precisely  the  same  ground  that  I  have  taken, 
and  fully  maintains,  thUitfiinis  ^1'  i  ^  itTViTj1;'^nT;;;^H^n  of,  a 
feio;8onlaw.  And  he  further  abundantlysfiows,  that  this  is  no 
newSMWl&rodox  opinion.  Now  Prof.  Stuart, in  the  article 
alluded  to,  takes  exactly  the  same  position  in  regard  to  what 
constitutes  sin  that  I  have  done  in  the  paragraph  upon  which 
so  much  has  been  said.  And  may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire, 
why  the  same  sentiment  is  orthodox  at  Andover,  and  sound 
theology  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  but  highly  heterodox  and 
dangerous  at  Oberlin? 

(13.)  Win  my  brethren  of  the  New  Scfaodl,  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusiveness of  my  reasonings  in  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Law  of  God,  go  back  to  Old  Scnoolism,  phy»cal  depravity, 
and  accountability  based  upon  natoral  inability,  and  ail  the 
host,  of  absurdities  belonging  to  its  particular  views  of  or- 
thodoxy?   I  recdlect  that  Dr.  Beecher  expressed  his  surprise 
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at  the  position  taken  hy  Dr.  Wilson,  to  whicb  I  have  alloded, 
and  aaid  he  did  not  believe  that  ^  many  men  could  be  found, 
who  could  march  up  without  winking  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  proposition  as  that''  But  to  be  consistent,  I  do  not 
see  but  that  my  brethren,  with  or  **  without  winking,"  are 
driven  to  the  necessity,  either  of  ^marching  up"  to  maintain- 
ing the  same  proposition,  or  they  must  admit,  that  this  objec- 
tionable paragraph  in  my  lecture  is  the  truth  of  God. 

11.  An  eleventh  attribute  of  Moral  Law  is  (7mYy.  Moral  Law 
proposes  but  one  ultimate  end  of  pursuit  to  God,  and  to  all 
moral  aeents.  The  whole  of  its  requisitions  in  their  spirit  and 
last  analysis,  are  summed  up  and  expressed  in  one  word,  love  or 
benevolence.  This  1  only  announce  here.  It  will  more  fully 
appear  hereafter.  I^wjs  a  pure  and  simple  idea  of  th&Jear. 
jmK  It  is  the  idea  of  perfect  ufitversat'  and  constant  conse- 
cration of  the  whole  being,  to  the  highest  j;ogil  ef  being.  Jusi 
this  is,  and  noTbing  more  nor  less,  can  be  Moral  Law;  for 
just  this,  and  nothing  more  nor  less,  is  a  state  of  heart  and 
a  course  of  life  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  and  relations  of 
moral  agents,  which  is  the  only  true  definition  of  Moral  Law. 

To  suppose,  that  under  any  possible  or  conceivable  circunv- 
stances,  the  Moral  Law  should  require  any  thing  more  or  less, 
were  to  make  a  supposition  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
Moral  Law.  It  were  to  overlook  the  proper  definition  of  Moral 
Lam^  as  has  been  said  before. 

13.  JSjutiy  is  another  attribute  of  Moral  Law.  Equity  is 
equality.  Tnat  only  is  equitable  which  is  equaU  The  inter- 
est and  well-being  of  every  sentient  existence  and  especially 
of  every  moral  agent,  is  oi  some  value  in  comparison  with  the 
interesto  of  others  and  of  the  whole  universe  of  creatures. 
Moral  Law^  by  a  necessity  of  its  own  nature,  demands  that  the 
interest  and  well-being  of  every  member  of  the  universal  fam- 
ily shall  be  regarded  according  to  its  relative  or  comparative 
value,  and  that  in  no  case  shafi  it  be  sacrificed  or  wholly  neg- 
lected without  his  forfeiture  to  whom  it  belongs.  The  distinc- 
tion allowed  by  human  tribunals  between  law  and  equity  does 
not  pertain  to  Moral  Law,  nor  does  or  can  it  strictly  pertain  to 
any  urn.  For  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  be  /a»,  in  tibe  sense 
of  imposing  obligation  to  obey,  of  which  equity  is  not  an  attri- 
bute* An  inequitable  lam  cannot  be.  The  requirements  of  &29 
imist  be  equal.  A  moral  agent  may,  by  transgression,  forfeit 
the  protection  of  law  and  may  come  into  such  governmental 
Nations  by  trampling  on  the  Law,  that  Moral  Law  may  de- 
mand that  he  be  m»le  a  public  example — ^that  his  interest 
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and  weU-being  be  Idd  vfoa  the  aUar,  and  that  he  be  ofiered  i| 
sacrifice  to  public  justice  as  a  preyentive  of  crime  in  <^fchen« 
It  maj  happen  also^  that  sacrificefi  may  be  demaaded  by  Moral 
I^Etwot  innocent  beings  for  the  promotion  of  a  greater  amount 
of  good  than  that  flacrificed  bj  the  innocent.    Such  was  the 
case  with  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  such  is  the  case  with 
the  missionary  and  with  all  who  are  called  by  the  Law  of 
Love  to  practice  self-denial  for  the  good  of  others*    But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  Moral  Law  never  requires  or  allows 
any  degree  of  selMenial  and  sel^crifice  that  relinquishes 
a  good  of  greater  value  than  that  gained  by  the  sacrifice*  Nor 
does  it  in  any  case  demand  or  permit  that  any  interest  not 
forfeited  by  its  possessor,  shall  be  relinquished  or  finally  neglect- 
ed without  adequate  ultimate  compensation.    As  has  been  said, 
every  interest  is  of  some  comparative  value;  and  ouffhtto  be  es- 
teemed iust  in  proportion  to  its  comparative  value.  Moral  Law 
demands  and  must  demand  that  it  shall  be  so  regarded  by  all  mo- 
ral agents  to  whom  it  is  known.  ^Thou  shalt  lovb  thy  nbigb- 
BOR  AS  THTBBUP"  is  its  Unalterable  language.  It  can  absolutely 
litter  no  other  language  than  this,  and  nothing  can  be  Moral  Lam 
cr  Law  in  any  sense  that  ought  to  be  obeyed,  or  tiiat  can  inn(h 
cently  be  obeyed  which  holds  any  other  language.  Law  is  not 
and  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  enactment  of  any  being  or  number  of 
beings.     Unequal  Law  if  a  misnomer.    That  is,  that  which  is 
unequal  in  its  demands  is  not  and  cannot  be  Law.    Law  must 
respect  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  all  and  of  each  member 
of  the  universal  family.    It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
otherwise,  and  still  be  Law, 

13.  Expedienofia  another  attribute  of  Moral  Law. 
That  wnich  is  upon  whole  wise,  is  expedierU^ — ^that  which 
is  upon  the  whole  expedient  is  demanded  by  Moral  Law.  True 
expediency  and  the  spirit  of  Moral  Law  are  always  identical. 
Expediency  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  letter,  but  never  with 
the  spirit  of  Moral  Law.  Law  in  the  form  of  commandment 
IS  a  revelation  or  declaration  of  that  course  which  is  ex- 
pedient  It  is  expediency  revealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
commandments  of  the  decalogue,  and  tiie  same  is  true, 
of  every  precept  of  the  Bible,  it  reveals  to  us  what  is  expe- 
dient. A  revealed  law  or  commandment  is  never  to  be  set 
aside  by  any  considerations  of  expediency.  We  may  know 
with  certainty  that  what  is  required  is  expedient.  The  com- 
mand is  the  expressed  judgment  of  God  in  the  case  and  reveals 
with  unerring  certainty  fhe  true  path  of  expediency.  When 
Paul  says,  ^  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  but  all  things 
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are  not  ezpedien V'  we  must  not  understand  him  as  meamfigf 
that  all  tilings  in  the  absolute  sense  were  lawfiiltohitn,  or  tfiat 
an  J  thing  was  in  this  sense  lawful  to  him  that  was  not  expedi- 
ent   But  he  doubtless  intended  that  many  tilings  were  inex^ 
pedient  that  are  not  expressly  prohibited  bj  tiie  letter  of  the 
law,— that  the  spirit  of  the  law  prohibited  many  tilings  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  letter.    It  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  that  which  is  plainly  demanded  by  the  highest  good 
of  the  unWerse  is  Law.    It  is  expedient    It  is  wise*     Xbe 
true  spirit  of  the  Moral  Law  does  and  must  demand  it     So^  on 
tiie  otner  hand,  whatever  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  tiie  high- 
est good  of  the  universe  is  illegal,  unwise,  inexpedient,  and 
must  be  prohibited  by  the  spirit  of  Moral  Law.    But  let  the 
thought  be  repeated,  that  the  Bible  precepts  always  reveal 
that  which  is  truly  expedient,  and  in  no  case  are  we  at  liber- 
ty to  set  aside  tiie  spirit  of  any  commandment  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  expediency  requires  it    Some  have  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  altogether  as  at  all  times  inconsistent 
with  the  Law  of  Right*    These  philosophers  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Law  of  Right  and  the  Law  of  Benevolence 
are  not  identical  but  inconsistent  with  each  other.    This  is  a 
common  but  fundamental  mistake,  which  leads  me  to  remark 
that, 

14.  Exclustveness  is  another  attribute  of  Moral  Law.  That  is, 
Moral  Law  is  the  only  possible  rule  of  Moral  Obligation.  A  dis- 
tinction is  usually  made  between  Moral,  Ceremonial,  Civil, 
and  Positive  Laws.  This  distinction  is  in  some  respects  rem- 
vmient^  but  is  liable  to  mislead  and  to  create  an  impression 
that  a  law  can  be  obligatory,  or  in  other  words  that  that  can 
be  Law  that  has  not  the  attributes  oi  Moral  Lam.  Nothing 
can  be  Lnw  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  that  is  not  and 
would  not  be  universally  obligatory  upon  moral  agents  under 
the  same  circumstances.  It  is  Law  because  and  only  be- 
cause that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  course 
prescribed  is  JU,  proper^  suitable  to  their  natures,  relations  and 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  Law  as  a  rule  of  action  for 
moral  aeents  but  Moral  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Benevolence. 
Every  other  rule  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  very  nature  of 
Moral  Law.  Surely  there  can  be  no  Law  that  is  or  can  be 
obligatory  upon  moral  agents  but  one  suited  to  and  founded  in 
their  nature,  relations  and  circumstances.  This  is  and  mast 
be  the  Law  of  Love  or  Benevolence.  This  is  the  Law  of  Right 
and  nothing  else  is  or  can  be.  Every  thing  else  that  claims  to 
be  Law  and  to  impose  obligation  upon  moral  agents,  from  what- 
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ever  aource  it  emanates,  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  Law,  but 
must  be  an  imposition  and  ^  a  thing  of  noaffht." 

15^    VHlUy  is  also  an  attribute  of  Moral  Law.    Law  prq>o- 
aes  the  highest  good  of  universal  being  as  its  end  and  requires 
all  moral  agents  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  promotion  of 
this  end*    Consequently  I7/i7f/y  must  be  one  of  its  attributes. 
That  which  is  upon  the  whole  in  the  bluest  degree  useful  to 
the  universe  must  be  demanded  by  Moral  Law.    Moral  Law 
musty  from  its  own  nature,  require  just  that  course  of  willing  and 
acting  tiiat  is  upon  the  whole  in  ue  highest  degree  promotive 
of  the  public  good, — ^in  other  words,  that  which  is  upon  the  whole 
in  the  highest  degree  useful.    It  has  been  strangelv  and  ab- 
surdly maintained  that  right  would  be  obligatory  if  it  neces- 
sarily tended  to  and  resulted  in  universal  add  perfect  misery. 
Than  which  a  more  nonsensical  affirmation  was  never  made* 
The  affirmation  assumes  that  the  Law  of  Right  and  of  Groadr 
Will  are  not  only  distinct,  but  may  be  antagonistic.    It  also 
assumes  that  that  can  be  Law  that  is  not  suited  to  the  nature 
and  relations  of  moral  agents*    Certainly  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  that  course  of  willing  and  acting  that  necessarily 
iendsto  and  results  in  universal  misery  can  be  consistent  widn 
&e  nature  and  relationsof  moral  -agents.    Nothing  is  or  can 
be  suited  to  their  nature  and  relations  that  is  not  upon  the 
vhole  promotive  of  their  highest  well-beittjg.    Utility  and 
Right  are  always  and  necessalrily  at  one.    They  can  never 
be  inconsistent.    That  which  is  upon  the  whole  most  useful 
is  right,  and  that  which  is  right  is  upon  the  whole  useiuL 
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III.  FulfiMiBiBiiTAL  RxjiflMf  ov  Moftub  GovBHiaunw 

IV.  Whose ftiQfHTiTisTDaovaBH. 
y •  What  n  m^uBD  m  thb  bbobt  vo  qovbbh. 

VI.  Lmm  OF  ths  right  to  gotssn* 

VII.  What  n  mpuHD  ni  Mo&ai.  Goymsanamv. 

VIII.  MORAI.  OBUOATIOH  DBPnVBD. 
IX*  CoifmnOlIB  OP  HOKAL  OBUOAtlDlf. 

/.  Define  lAe  term  gavemmenL 

The  primaiy  idea  of  government^  is  that  of  direction,  j 
ance,  control,  bj,  or  in  accordance  wiA  mle,  or  law. 
seems  to  be  the  generic  signification  of  the  term  government; 
but  it  appears  not  to  be  sofficientlj  broad  in  its  meaning,  to 
express  dl  that  properly  belongs  to  mond  government,  as  we 
shaU  see.    This  leads  me, 

//.  To  dittinguish  between  moral  and  phyeical  govemmenU 

All  government,  as  we  shall  see,  is,  and  must  be  either  moral 
or  physicd;  that  is,  all  guidance  and  control  must  be  exercised 
in  accovdani:e  with  ei&er  moiU  or  physical  Law;  for  there 
can  be  no  Laws  that  are  not  either  moral  or  physicaL  Physi* 
cai  government,  is  control,  exercised  by  a  law  (^necessity  or 
force,  as  distilieuisbed  from  the  law  of  free  will,  or  liberty.  It 
is  the  control  of  suhstance^  as  opposed  to  Free  WilL  The  only 
government  of  which  substance,  as  distinguished  from  free 
will,  is  capable,is  and  must  be  physical.  This  is  true,  whether 
the  substance  be  material  or  immaterial,  whether  matter  or 
mind.  States  and  changes,  whether  of  matter  or  mind,  that 
do  not  consist  in  the  actions  of  free  will,  must  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  necessity.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  ac- 
counted for.  They  must  therefore  belong  to  the  department 
of  physical  government.  Physical  government,  then,  is  the 
administration  of  physical  law,  or  the  law  of  force. 

Thus,  the  states  and  changes  of  our  Intellect  and  Sensibility, 
come  under  the  department  of  physical  government.  These 
states  and  changes  are  effected  by  a  law  of  necessity,  as  op- 
posed to  the  law  of  liberty,  or  free  will.  The  Intellect  and 
Sensibility,  as  we  shall  abundantly  see  hereafter,  are  so  co^ 
related  to  the  will,  that  its  free  actions  produce  certain 
chanees  in  them,  by  a  law  of  force,  or  necessity.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  are  no^  strictly  moral  actions,  for  the  reason  that 
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thej  are  not  roluntary^  and  must  therefore  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  physical,  as  opi>osed  to  moral  government.  There 
is  a  secondary  sense  in  which  tiionghts  and  feelings,  as  also 
outward  actions,  may  be  regaxded  as  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  moral  government,  and  consequently,  as  jiossessing 
moral  character.    As  thoughts,  feelings  and  outward  actions, 
are  connected  with,  and  result  from  free  actions  of  the  will 
by  a  law  of  necessity,  a  moral  agent  most  be  responable  for 
them  in  a  certain  sense.    But  in  such  cases,  the  character  of 
the  agent  belongs  strictly  to  the  intention  that  caused  them, 
and  not  to  those  Involuntary  and  necessary  states  and  actions 
themselves.    They  cannot  strictly  come  under  the  category 
of  moral  actions,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see  hereafter,  for  the 
reason,  that  being  the  result  of  a  law  of  necessity,  they  do 
not,  cannot,  with  strict  propriety,  be  said  to  belong  to  the  de- 
partment of  moral  government.  \ 
Moral  OctDemmerU  consists  in  the  declaration  and  adminis* 
tration  of  Moral  Law.    It  is  the  government  of  free  will  as  dis- 
tinguished from  substance.     Physical  government  presides 
over  and  controls  physical  states  and  changes  of  sur 
or  <:onstitution,  and  sdl  involuntary  states  and  changes. 

it  presideSlSm  intcllig^tjui  iMidiulunimj 
staie&^nd  j  Liiimm  "f  i"ii»l'  It  is  a  government  of  motive! 
as  (wposed  to  a  government  of  force— <;ontit>l  exercised.  Or 
isoagnt  to  be  exercised,  in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Libert}/, 
as  opposed  to  the  Law  of  Necesdty.  It  is  the  administratio|i 
of  moral  as  opposed  to  Physical  law. 

Moral  Government  includes  the  dispensation  of  rewatds  and 
punishments. 

Moral  Government  is  administered  by  means  as  complitated 
and  vast,  as  the  whole  of  the  works,  and  providence^  and 
ways,  and  grace  of  God.  < 

///•  I  am  to  inquire  into  the  fundamental  reason  of  Moral 
Chcemment* 

Grovemment  must  be  founded  in  a  good  and  suAcient 
reason,  or  it  is  not  right.  No  one  has  a  right  to  prescribe 
rules  for,  and  control  the  conduct  of  another,  unless  ttiere 
18  some  good  reason  for  his  doing  so.  There  must  be  a 
necessity  for  moral  government,  or  the  adnnnistration  of  it  is 
tyranny.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  moral  government?  And 
if  so,  wherein  ?  I  answer,  that  from  the  nature  and  relations  of 
moral  beings,  virtue,  or  holinesii  b  indispensable  to  happiness. 
But  holiness  cannot  exist  without  Moral  Law,  and  Moral  Gov- 
2*  ■  —      V 
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emiiieiit;  fitth<j|«^gM  fa  tt<»tibing  die  than  confettni^_toM^rf 
lair  and  Moral  UoTftrnment  Moral  lyOTemtnent  cheor^  in- 
AspMsable  to  (ha  highest  well  being  of  the  aniverse  of  Moral 
age&ts,  and  therefore  ooght  to,  and  must  exist  The  aniveiae 
is  dependent  upon  this  as  a  means  of  securing  flie  highest 

rl.  This  dependence  is  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  Ar 
existence  or  Moral  GoTemment.  Let  it  be  undenrtood, 
then,  that  Moral  Govemment  is  a  necessity  of  moral  beings, 
and  therefore  right«>-^When  it  is  said,  that  the  right  to  gorera 
is  founded  in  the  relation  of  dependence,  it  is  not,  or  ought  not 
to  be  intended,  that  this  relanon  iUelf  confers  the  right  to 
govern,  irrespective  of  the  neeessUy  of  Goremment  The 
mere  (hct,  that  one  being  is  dependent  on  anofter,  does  not 
confer  on  one  the  right  to  gorem,  and  impose  upon  the  otter 
obligation  to  obey,  unless  the  dependent  one  needs  to  be  gof^ 
emed,  and  consequently,  that  the  one  upon  whom  the  other  is 
dependent,  cannot  fulfil  to  him  the  duties  of  beneyolence, 
without  gOTeming  or  controlling  him.  The  right  to  govern^ 
implies  tiie  duty  to  gorem.  Obligation,  and  consequentl^t 
the  right  to  govern,  implies,  that  government  is  a  condition 
of  fulfilling  to  the  dependent  party  the  duties  of  benevolence. 
Stricfly  speaking,  the  right  to  govern,  U  founded  in  the  tn/nti- 
$ie  value  of  the  interests  to  be  secured  by  government;  and 
the  right  is  conditionated  upon  the  necessity  of  Government 
as  a  means  to  secure  those  interests.    I  will  briefly  sum  up  the 

Tment  under  this  head,  as  follows: 
It  is  impossible  that  government  should  not  exist. 

2.  Every  thing  must  be  governed  by  Laws  suited  to  its  nature* 

3.  Matter  must  be  governed  by  Physical  Laws. 

4.  The  free  actions  of  Will  must  be  governed  by  motives, 
and  moral  agents  must  be  governed  by  moral  conaderations. 

5.  We  are  conscious  of  moral  agency,  and  can  be  governed 
only  by  a  Moral  Government 

6.  Our  nature  and  circumstances  demand  ttiat  we  should 
.  be  under  a  Moral  Government;  because — 

(L)  Moral  happiness  depends  upon  moral  order. 
V    (3.)  Moral  order  depends  upon  the  harmonious  acfion  of  all 
opr  powers,  as  individuals  and  members  of  society. 

^3.)  No  community  can  perfectly  harmonize  in  all  tfieir 

lews  and  feelings,  without  perfect  knowledge,  or,  to  say  the 
east,  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  on  all  subjects  on  which 
I  they  are  called  to  act. 

(4.)  But  no  community  ever  existed,  or  will  exist,  in  which 
every  individual  possesses  exactly  the  same  amount  of  hnow- 
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ledge^  and  where  the  memben  foe,  tiierefore,  entirely  agned 
in  all  dieir  thoughts,  viewfl  end  opiidons. 

(&)  Bot  if  thejr  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  or  hare  not  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  knowledge,  they  will  not  in  every 
llBlig  harmoniee,  as  it  respects  their  courses  of  conduct. 

(6.)  There  must  therefore  be  in  every  conmuinity  some 
standard  or  rule  of  duty,  to  which  ell  the  subjects  of  the  coni- 
motiity  are  to  conform  themselves* 

(7.)  There  must  be  some  head  or  controlling  mind,  whose 
will  shall  be  law,  and  whose  decinons  shall  be  regarded  as  i&> 
&llible  by  all  the  subjects  of  the  government 

(8.)  However  diverse  their  intellectual  attainments  are,  in 
{his  tbey  must  all  agree,  that  the  will  of  the  lawgiver  is  right, 
and  universally  the  rule  of  duty. 

•   (9.)  This  vnU  must  be  authoritative  and  not  merely  ad- 
▼iflorv* 

(1&)  There  must  of  necessity  be  a  penalty  attached  to,  and 
incurred  by  every  act  of  disobedience  to  this  will. 

(11.)  If  disobedience  be  persisted  in,  exclusion  from  the 
privileges  of  the  government  is  the  lowest  penalty  that  can 
consistently  be  inmcted. 

(IS.)  The  good  then,  of  the  universe  imperiously  requites, 
that  fliere  should  be  a  Moral  Governor. 
/K  Whose  right  it  is  to  govern. 

We  have  just  seen,  that  necessity  is  a  condition  of  the  right 
and  duty  to  govern*— that  the  highest  well  being  of  fiie 
oniverse  demands,  and  is  the  end  of  Moral  Government.  It 
most  therefore,  be  his  right  and  duty  to  govern,  whose  attri- 
butes, physical  and  moral,  best  qualify  him  to  secure  the  end 
of  government  To  him  all  eyes  and  hearts  should  be  di- 
rected, to  fill  this  station,  to  exerdse  this  control,  to  administer 
all  just  and  necessary  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  botib 
his  right  and  dut^  to  govern.  I  will  here  introduce  from  my 
Skeletons,  a  brief  argument,  to  show  that  God  has  a  right,  and 
tiiat  therefore  it  is  his  duty,  to  govern,  and  that  he  is  a  Moral 
Governor. 
That  God  is  a  Moral  Governor,  we  infer — 
1.  From  our  own  consciousness.  From  the  very  laws  of  our 
being  we  naturally  affirm  our  responsibility  to  him  for  our  con* 
duct.  As  God  is  our  Creator,  we  are  naturally  responsible  to 
Him  for  the  right  etiercise  of  our  powers.  And  as  our 
good  and  his  glory  depend  upon  our  conformity  to  the  same 
role,  to  which  He  conforms  his  whole  behig,  he  is  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  require  us  to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy. 
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%  BBt  natQial  attributes  qaalify  ffim  to  ntttaia  flie  rdatioo 
of  a  Mora)  Governor  to  the  unirene. 

%•  Hifl  moral  character,  ako^quaMes  him  to  nutain  this  re- 
lation. 

4*  His  relation  to  the  uniTorse  as  Creator  and  Preaerrer, 
when  considered  in  connection  with  his  nature  and  attrilmtesy 
confers  on  Him  tiie  right  of  universal  government 

5.  His  relation  to  tro  universe,  and  our  relations  to  Him  and 
to  each  other,  render  it  obligatory  upon  him  to  establish  aad 
administer  a  Moral  Government  over  the  universe. 

6.  Hie  hcmor  of  God  demands  that  he  should  administer 
such  a  government 

7.  His  conscience  must  demand  it  He  must  know  tiiat  it 
would  be  wrong  for  Him  to  create  a  universe  of  moral  bemgs, 
and  then  refuse  or  neglect  to  administer  over  them  a  Moral 
Government 

8.  His  happiness  must  demand  it,  as  he  could  not  be  happy 
unless  he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  conscience* 

9.  If  God  is  not  a  Moral  Governor  he  is  not  wise*  Wisdom 
consists  in  the  choice  of  the  best  ends,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
most  appropriate  means  to  accomplish  tiiose  ends.  If  God 
is  not  a  Moral  Governor,  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should 
have  had  any  important  end  in  view  in  the  creation  of  moral 
beings,  or  that  he  should  have  chosen  flie  best  or  any  suitable 
means  for  tiie  accomplishment  of  the  most  desirable  end. 

10.  The  conduct  or  providence  of  God  nlainly  indicates  a 
design  to  exert  a  moral  influence  over  moral  agents. 

11.  His  providence  plainly  indicates  that  the  universe  of  ^--^ 
mind  is  governed  by  Moral  I^ws,  or  by  laws  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  moiU  agents. 

12.  Consciousness  recognizes  the  existence  of  an  inward 
law,  or  knowledge  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions. 

13.  This  inwcod  moral  consciousness  or  conscience  implies 
the  existence  of  a  rule  of  duty  which  is  obligatory  upoo  us. 
This  rule  implies  a  ruler,  and  this  ruler  must  be  God. 

14.  If  God  is  not  a  Moral  Governor,  our  very  nature  de- 
ceives us. 

15.  If  God  is  not  a  Moral  Governor,  the  whole  univene,  so 
&r  as*we  have  the  means  of  knowing  it,  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead mankind  in  respect  to  this  fundamental  truth. 

16.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Moral  Government,  there  is, 
in  reality,  no  such  thing  as  moral  character. 

17.  All  nations  have  believed  that  God  is  a  Moral  Got* 
enior. 


ai 

18.  Oarnafare  is  saeb,  Ibat  we  miut  befiere  it  The  con- 
▼ictioii  of  our  moral  aceoantabilitj  to  God,  is  in  such  a  sense 
the  dictate  of  our  moral  nature,  that  we  cannot  escape  from  it. 

lO.  We  must  abbor  God,  if  we  ever  come  to  a  Imowledge 
of  the  &ct  that  he  created  moral  agents,  and  then  exerdsed 
over  them  no  Moral  Government 

30.  The  connection  between  moral  delinouency  and  suffer- 
ing 16  such  as  to  render  it  certain  that  Moral  Government  does, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  exist 

31.  The  Bible,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  contains  a  most  simple  and  jet  comprehensive  syv- 
tem  of  Moral  Government. 

22.  If  we  are  decived  in  respect  to  oar  being  subjects  of 
2doral  Government,  we  are  sure  af  nothing. 
Vm  What  is  impKed  in  the  right  to  govern* 

1.  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
the  right  to  govern,  implies  the  necesaily  of  government  as  a 
means  of  securing  an  intrinsically  valuable  end. 

2.  Also  that  the  right  to  govern,  implies  the  <^tK(y,orobligar 
tkm  to  govern.  There  can  be  no  right  in  this  case,  without 
corresponding  obligation ;  for  the  right  to  govern  is  founded  in 
the  oMigaiion  to  govern. 

3*  The  right  to  govern  implies  obligation  on  the  pari  of  the 
eobject  to  obey.  It  cannot  be  the  right  or  duty  of  the  gov* 
emor  to  govern,  unless  it  is  the  duty  of  the  subject  to  obey. 
The  governor  and  subject  are  alike  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment, as  the  indispensable  means  of  promoting  the  highest 
good.  The  governor  and  the  subject  must,  uierefore,  be 
mider  reciprocal  obligation,  the  one  to  govern,  and  the  other 
to  be  governed,  or  to  obey.  The  one  must  seek  to  govern^ 
Ae  other  must  seek  to  be  governed. 

4.  The  right  to  govern  implies  the  right  and  doty  to  dapeme 
jost  and  necessary  rewards  and  punishments — to  distribute, 
rewards  proportioned  to  merit,  and  penalties  proportioned  to 
demerit,  whenever  the  public  interests  demand  their  execu- 
tion* 

5.  It  implies  the  right  and  duty  to  use  all  necessaiy  means 
to  secare  the  end  of  government  as  &r  as  possible. 

&  It  implies  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  subject  cheerfully 
to  acquiesce  in  any  measure  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  end  of  government — ^in  case  of  disobedienee,  to  submit  to 
taierited  pnnislmient^  and  if  necessaiy,  to  aid  in  the  inlUction 
of  ^e  penalty  of  Law« 

7;  ItiofKes  the  rightaUd  obfigpation  of  bothruler  and  ruled, 
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to  consecrate  themselTes  to  the  promotioii  of  die  great  end  oi 
govenuneiit,  with  a  single  and  stead  j  aim* 

8.  It  implies  obligation,  both  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  and 
ruled,  to  be  always  ready,  and  when  occasion  offers,  actually  tio 
make  any  personal  and  private  sacrifice  demanded  by  the 
higher  pabUc  good — ^to  cheerfally  meet  any  emei^encj,  and 
exercise  any  degree  of  self-denial  that  can  and  will  result  in  a 
good  of  greater  value  to  the  public,  than  that  sacrificed  hy  the 
individual,  or  by  any  number  of  individuals,  it  always  being 
understood,  that  present  voluntaiy  sacrifices  shall  have  an  ul- 
timate reward. 

9*.  It  implies  the  right  and  duty  to  employ  any  degree  of 
force  whi<£  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the 
execution  of  wholesome  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrections, 
tiie  punishment  of  rebels  and  disorganizers,  and  sustaining  the 
supremacy  of  Moral  Law.    It  is  impossible  that  the  right  to 
govern  should  not  imply  this;  and  to  deny  this  right  is  to  deny 
3ie  right  to  govern,    should  an  emergency  occur,  in  which  a 
ruler  had  no  right  to  use  the  indispensable  means  of  securing 
order,  and  the  supremacy  of  Law,  the  moment  ^s  emergency 
occurred,  his  ri^bt  to  govern  would,  and  must  cease:  for  it  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  his  right  to  govern,  unless  it  be  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason,  his  duty  to  govern: 
but  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  govern^ 
and  yet  at  the  same  time,  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  use  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  government    It  is  the  same  absurdity,  as 
to  say,  that  he  has,  and  has  not  the  right  to  govern  at  the  same 
time*    If  it  be  aslced,  whether  an  emergency  like  the  one 
under  consideration  is  possible,  and  if  so,  what  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  such  an  emergencv,  I  answer,  that  should  cir- 
cumstances occur  under  which  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  sus- 
tain, would  overbalance  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  prev- 
alence of  government,  this  would  create  the  emergency  under 
consideration,  in  which  the  right  to  govern  would  cease. 

VI.  Point  out  the  limits  oftki$  right. 

The  right  to  govern  is,  and  must  be,  just  co-extensive  with  the 
necessitjr  of  government  We  have  seen^  that  the  light  to 
govern  is  founded  in  the  necessities  of  moral  beings,  (n  ottier 
words,  the  right  to  govern,  is  founded  upon  the  &ct,  that  the 
higbcsigpod  of  mord  agentsr  cannot  be  «ecaied^  but  by  meani 
of  ebvemment- ' 

it  is  a  first  truth  of  Reason,  that  what  is  eood  or  valuable  in 
itself,  should  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  the  duty  of  moral  agents  to  aim  at  securing,  and  so  £tr 


aft  in  tiiem  lies,  to  use  flie  means  of  securing  the  highest  good 
of  the  uniyene  for  its  own  sake,  or  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
▼alue*  If  moral  government  is  the  onlj  means  b  j  which  thii 
end  can  be  secured,  then  government  is  a  necessity  of  the 
unhrerse,  thence  a  duty.  But  under  this  head,  to  avoid  mi»- 
take,  and  to  correct  erroneous  impressions  wldch  are  some- 
times entertained^  I  ihust  show  what  is  not  the  foundation  of 
tbe  right  to  govern.  The  boundary  of  the  right  must,  as  will 
be  seen,  depend  upon  the  foundation  of  the  right.  The  right 
must  be  as  oroad  as  the  reason  for  it.  If  the  reason  of  the  right 
be  mistaken,  then  the  limits  of  the  right  cannot  be  ascertained, 
and  must  necessarily  be  mistaken  also. 

1.  Hence  the  right  to  govern  the  universe,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  God  sustains  to  it  the  relation 
of  Creator.  This  is  by  itself  no  reason  why  He  should  govern 
it,  unless  it  needs  to  be  governed — unless  some  good  will  result 
from  government.  Unless  there  is  some  necessity  for  govern- 
ment, the  fact  that  God  created  the  universe,  can  give  Him  no 
right  to  govern  it. 

2.  The  fact  that  God  is  the  Owner  and  Sole  Proprietor  of 
the  universe,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  govern  it.  Unless 
either  his  own  good,  or  the  good  of  the  universe,  or  of  both  to- 
gether, demands  government,  the  relation  of  Owner  cannot 
confer  the  right  to  govern.  Neither  God,  nor  any  ether  being, 
can  own  moral  beings,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  have  a  right  to- 
govem  them,  when  government  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
can  result  in  no  good  whatever  to  God,  or  to  fds  creatures. 
Grovcmment,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  perfectly  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable,  and  consequently  an  unjust,  tyrannical  and 
wicked  act.  God  has  no  such  right.  No  such  right  can,  by 
possibility  in  any  case  exist. 

3.  The  right  to  govern  cannot  be  founded  in  the  fact,  that 
God  possesses  all  the  attributes,  natural  and  moral,  that  are 
requisite  to  the  administration  of  Moral  Government.  This 
fact  is  no  doubt  a  condition  of  the  right;  for  without  these 
qualifications  He  could  have  no  right,  however  necessary  gov- 
ernment might  be.  But  the  possession  of  these  attributes  can- 
not confer  the  right  independently  of  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ment: for  however  well  qualified  He  may  be  to  govern,  stilly 
unless  government  is  necessary  to  securing  his  own  glory  and 
the  hignest  well-being  of  the  universe,  he  has  no  right  to  gov- 
ern it.  Possessing  the  requisite  qualifications  is  the  condition^ 
and  the  necessity  of  government  is  the  foundation  of  the  right 
to  govern.    More  strictly,  the  right  is  founded  in  the  intrinsic 


TBloe  of  die  iiitm»ts  to  be  Mcured  by  gof^eronenty  md 
4itionated  np<m  the  bitty  that  soverniDent  is  the : 
meam  or  condition  of  secoring  the  end* 

4.  Nor  is  the  right  to  govern  conferred  bj  the  value  of  the 
interests  to  be  secared,  nor  bj  the  circamstaBce  of  the  iieces- 
sitjr  of  govemment  merel j,  without  respect  to  the  conditioo 
Just  above  mentioned*  uid  not  God's  natural  and  moral  at- 
tributes qualify  Him  to  sustain  that  relation  better  than  anj 
one  ebe,  the  right  could  not  be  conferred  on  Him  by  any  other 
&ct  or  relation. 

5.  The  right  to  govern  is  not,  and  cannot  be  an  abstiact 
right  based  on  no  reason  whatever.    The  idea  of  this  right 
is  not  an  ultimate  idea  in  such  a  sense,  that  our  inteUigence 
affiims  the  right  without  assigning  any  reason  on  which  it  is 
founded.    The  human  intelligence  cfumot  say  that  God  has  a 
right  to  govern,  because  he  has  such  a  right;  and  that  this  is  rea- 
son enough,  and  all  the  reason  that  can  be  given.    Our  Reason 
does  not  affirm  that  govemment  is  right,  because  it  is  right,  and 
that  this  is  a  first  truth,  and  an  ultimate  idea.    If  this  were  so, 
then  God's  arbitrary  will  would  be  law,  and  no  bounds  possi- 
bly could  be  assigned  to  the  right  to  govern.    If  God's  right 
to  govern  be  a  first  truth,  an  ultimate  truth,  fact  and  idea, 
founded  in  no  assignable  reason,  then  He  has  the  right  to 
legislate  as  little,  and  as  much,  and  as  arbitrarily,  as  unneces- 
sarily, as  absurdly,  and  injuriously  as  possible;  and  no  iojos-  x 
tice  is,  or  can  be  done;  for  he  has,  by  the  supposition,  aright 
to  govern,  founded  in  no  reason,  and  of  course  without  aey 
end.    Assign  a^y  other  reason  as  the  foundation  of  the  right 
to  govern  £an  the  value  of  the  interests  to  be  secure^  and 
conditionated  upon  the  necessity  of  govemment,  and  you  may 
search  in  vain  for  any  limit  to  the  right.    But  the  moment 
the  foundation  and  the  condition  of  the  right  are  discovered, 
we  see  instantly,  that  the  right  must  be  coextensive  with  the 
reason  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  in  other  words,  roust  be 
limited  by,  and  only  by  the  fact,  that  thus  far,  and  no  farther, 

Sivemment  is  necessary,  to  the  highest  good  of  the  univerK. 
o  legislation  can  be  valid  in  heaven  or  earth — no  eaact* 
ments  can  impose  obligation,  except  upon  the  condition,  that 
such  legislation  is  demanded  by  the  highest  good  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Governed.  Unnecessary  legislation  is  invalid 
legislation.  Unnecessair  government  is  tyranny.  It  can  in 
no  case  be  founded  in  right  It  should, however,  be  observed, 
that  it  is  often,  and  in  the  government  of  God,  univenalljtrae, 
that  the  Sovereign,  and  not  the  subject,  is  to  be  the  Judge 
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'fjovemraenti  tkerefore^  are  laws  lo  be  despised  or  rejected  be- 
cause ve  are  imable  to  seeat  o«ice  their  necessitjry  and  hence 
their  wisdon.  Unless  they  are  palpably  unnecesBary,  and 
tiaerefore  unwise  and  unjust,  they  are  to  be  respected  aad 
obeyed  as  a  less  evil  than  contempt  aad  disobedience,  ihou^ 
at  present  we  are  unable  to  see  their  wisdom.  Under  me 
government  of  God  there  can  never  be  any  doubt,  and  of 
choline  any  ^ound  for  distrust  and  heritBncy,asiti;eq^t8 
the  duty  of  obedi^ce. 

VU*  WhcA  ii  inipKed  in  Moral  GovemmenU 

1,  Moral  Government  implies  a  Moral  Governor* 

%  It  implies  the  existence  of  Moral  Law. 

3.  It  implies  the  existence  of  Moral  Agents  as  the  sulgects 
of  Moral  Government 

4.  It  impUes  &e  existence  of  Moral  Obligation  to  obey 
Moral  Law.  ^~ . 

5.  It  implies  the  fact  of  Moral  Character,  that  is,  of  praise  I 
or  blame-worttunesB  in  the  subjects  of  Moral  Government*  A 
Moral  Asent  must  be  under  Moral  Obligation,  and  one  ^bo 
is  under  Moral  Obligation,  must  have  Moral  Character.  If 
he  complies  with  obngation.  he  must  be  holy  and  praise^wor- 
thy;  if  he  refuse  to  comply  witn  Ittoral  Ubligauon,  lie  must  \ 
be  sinful  and  blame-worthy.  ^     ' 

Vm:  DtfnUitm  of  Moral  OhUgaHm. 

Obligation  is  a  bond,  or  that  which  binds.    Moral  Obli- 

S.tion  is  the  bond,li£ament,  or  tie  that  binds  a  moral  agent  to 
oral  Law.  MoralObligation  is  ouehtaess.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility imposed  on  the  moral  agent  by  his  own  reason.  It  is  a 
first  truth  of  Reason  that  he  ought  to  will  the  valuable  for  its 
own  sake. 

Moral  Law  is  the  rule  in  conformity  with  which  he  ought 
to  act,  or  more  strictly,  to  wilL 

Obligation  we  express  by  the  term  ot^A/,  and  say  that  a 
moral  acent  ought  to  obey  Moral  Law,  or  that  he  ought  to 
choose  that  which  Moral  Law  requires  him  to  will. 

lY.  The  conditions  of  Moral  Obligaiion. 

L  Moral  Agency*  The  conditions  of  Moral  Agencv  are 
the  attributes  of  Inielligence^Senaibility^  and  Free  Will;  or 
in  other  words  power  or  capacity  to  know,  to  feel,  and  to 
will  in  conformity  or  disconformity  with  knowledge  or  with 
moral  obligation.  There  must  be  Intelligence  or  the  foe* 
ulfy  of  knowing  the  valuable  or  the  good,  and  that  the  valua- 
Ue  or  the  ifooa  exists  or  is  possible,  that  something  exists  or 
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majexiflt  whkhifia  good  in  itnll^  or  valnaUe  on  its  own 
count  There  most  be  reason  to  affirm  Moral  CN>l^;atioti,  to 
will  tbe  yalaable  because  it  is  valoable.  Moral  Obligation 
cuinot  exist  where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  moral  relationa, 
of  the  yalaable,  the  eood,  where  there  is  no  Intellect  to  affirm 
Oughtnessor  Moral  Obligation — ^to  affirm  the  rightneas  of  wil- 
ling  good  or  the  yalaable,  and  the  wrongness  of  willing  eviJ  or 
of  selfish  willing. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Moral  Obligation  respects  strict- 
Ij  only  the  ultimate  intention  or  choice  o&an  end  for  its  own 
sake.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  idea  of  this  end  must  be  de* 
yeloped  as  a  condition  of  Moral  Obligation.  Tbe  end  mast  be 
first  Known  or  pereeiyed.  This  perception  must  deyelop  tbe 
idea  or  affirmation  of  obligation  to  choose  or  will  it.  Tbe  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  obligation  necessitates  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  as  its  correlatives.  The 
development  of  these  last  must  necessitate  the  affirmation  of 
praise  and  blame-worthiness  as  their  correlatives. 

The  condUions  of  moral  obligation,  strictly  speaking,  are 
tne  powers  of  moral  agency  with  the  development  of  the 
ideas  of  the  intrinsically  valuable,  of  moral  obligation  and 
of  right  and  wrong,  it  implies  the  development  also  of  tiie 
ideas  of  praise  and  blame-worthiness. 

3.  SefmbiUty^  or  the  power  or  susceptibility  of  feeling. 
Without  this  faculty  the  knowledge  of  the  good  or  the  valua- 
ble would  not  be  possible.    This  faculty  supplies  the  chrono- 
logical condition  of  the  idea  of  the  good  or  valuable.    Feeling 
pleasure  or  pain  in  the  sensibility  suggests  and  develops 
the  idea  of  the  good  or  the  valuable  in  the  intelligence,  just 
as  the  perception  of  body  suggests  and  develops  the  idea  of 
space,  or  just  as  beholding  succession  suggests  and  develops  the 
idea  of  time.    Perceiving  body  or  succession,  is  the  chronolog- 
ical condition  of  the  idea  of  space  or  time.    So  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  in  like  manner  suggests  or  develops  the  idea  of 
the  valuable.    The  existence  then  of  the  Sensibility  or  of  a 
susceptibility  to  pleasure  or  pain  must  be  a  condition  of  Morsd 
Agency  and  hence  of  Moral  Obligation. 

3.  Moral  Agency  implies  tbe  possession  of  Free  Will*  By 
Free  Will  is  intended  the  power  of  choosing  or  refusing  to 
choose  in  compliance  with  moral  obligation  in  every  instance. 
Free  Will  implies  the  power  of  originating  and  deciding  our 
own  choices  and  of  exercising  our  own  sovereignty  in  eveiy 
instanceof  choice  upon  moral  questions— of  deciding  orchoos- 
ing  in  conformity  with  duty  or  otherwise  in  aU  cases  of  moral 


ebligalioih    That  man  can  not  be  under  a  mor6i  oblfgaifon 
to  perform  an  absolute  unpossibilhj  is  a  first  truth  of  reason. 
fiut  man's  causality,  his  whole  power  of  causality  to  perform  or 
do  any  thing,  lies  in  his  WilL    If  he  cannot  will,  ne  can  do 
nothing*    His  whole  liberty  or  freedom  must  consist  in  his 
.power  to  will.    His  outward  actions  and  his  menlaJ  aatgfl  ^\rft 
connected  with  the  actions  of  his  Will  by  a  law  of  necessity. 
If  I  will  to  move  my  muscles,  they  must  move  unless  there  be 
a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  or  unless  some 
resistance  be  opposed  that,  overcomes  the  power  of  my  voli- 
tions.   The  sequences  of  choice  or  volition  are  alwaysr  under 
the  law  of  necessity,  and  unless  the  Will  is  free  man  has  no 
freedom.    And  if  he  has  no  freedom  he  is  not  a  moral  agent,> 
that  is,  he  is  incapable  of  moral  action  and  also  of  moral  char- 
acter.   Free  Will  then  in  the  above  defined  sense  must  be  a 
condition  of  moral  agency  and  of  course  of  moral  obligation. 
4.  Moral  Agency  implies  as  has  been  said  the  actual  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  of  good,  or  the  valuable,  of  obligation  and  of 
oaghtness  or  duty.    The  mind  must  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  good  or  valuable  as  a  condition  of  tixe  obligation 
to  will  it.    Mind  is  sb  constituted  that  it  cannot  but  affirm  ob- 
ligation to  will  the  good  or  the  valuable  as  soon  as  the  idea 
of  the  good  or  valuable  is  developed;  but  the  development  of 
this  idea  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  moral  obligation. 
When  tiie  fiiculties  of  a  moral  being  are  possessed,  with  suffi- 
cient light  on  moral  subjects  to  develop  tne  idea  of  the  good 
or  the  valuable  together  with  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  mind  instantly  affirms  and  must  affirm  moral  obligation  or 
OQghtness.     Moral  Agency  commences  at  the  instant  of  the 
development  of  those  ideas,  and  with  tfiem  also  commences 
moral  obligation  and  of  course  moral  character. 

REMARKS. 

1.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  sin 
came  to  exist;  that  a  want  of  experience  in  the  universe, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  natural  tendencies  and  results  of 
an,  prevented  the  due  influence  of  sanctions.. 

2.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  see  that  all  the  devel- 
opments of  sin  are  enlarging  the  experience  of  die  universe  in 
re|ard  to  its  nature  and  tendencies,  and  thus  confirming  the 
influence  of  moral  government  over  virtuous  minds. 

3.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  can  understand  the 
f  design  and  tendency  of  the  Atonement;  that  it  is  designed, 

and  that  it  tends  to  reconcile  the  exercise  of  mercy,  with  a  due 
administration  of  law. 


4.  If  God*ii  govemnMt  ii  moimly  we  can  midentend  flie 
pldloiDphjr  of  tSe  Spirit's  iaiiaeiicefl  in  conrictiBg  and  MUictify- 
aiglhe  floul;  tiiat  nli ittflueiice  is  OMiml,  penoasiTe,  aad  not 
physleal* 

5.  If  the  go^etmant  of  God  b  moral,  we  can  ODdeiatsuHl 
Hm  inflaence  aad  aecessitf  of  fidlh.  ConfidmGt  is  mdlqpen- 
sable  ti> heairt obedUnce in anreovermnent  This  is  eiDphati* 
eallj  trae  under  the  Divine  GoiFemment 

6w  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  can  see  the  neccarily 
and  power  of  Cbristian  eaample.  Example  is  the  highest 
m<»ral  inflaeace« 

7.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  his  natural  or  physical 
omnipotence  is  no  proof  that  all  men  will  be  saved;  lor  sal- 
vation is  not  effected  bj  physical  power. 

8.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  see  the  importance  of 
watchfclness,  and  girding  up  tbe  loins  of  onr  minds. 

9.  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  see  the  necessity  of  a 
well  instructed  ministry,  able  to  wield  the  motives  necemaiy 
to  sway  mind* 

13»  If  God's  government  is  moral,  we  see  the  philosophical 
bearings,  tendencies,  and  power  of  the  Providence,  Law,  and 
Gospel  of  God,  in  the  great  work  of  man's  salvation. 


LECTURE  III. 

I.  Man  ▲  SuBJBCT  of  Moral  Obuoation. 

II.  ExTBNT  of  Moral  Obligation. 

I.  Man  is  a  Subjed  of  Moral  Obligati&n. 
This  is  a  first  truth  ofr^tisan.    Al  first  troth  has  this  invaria- 
ble characteristic,  namely,  all  moral  agents  know  it  bj  a  ne^ 
cessity  of  nature  and  assume  its  truth  in  all  their  practical 
judsments,  whatever  their  philosophical  theories  may  be.  ^ 

Now  who  does.not  know  that  men  possess  the  attributes^oC    ^ 
nooral  agents:  to  wit,  Inttlkd^  (including  reas(m^  canscience^ 
and  consdousnsss^  Sensihilihf^  and  Free   WilL    Every  mor- 
al agent  does  know  and  cannot  but  know  this.    That  man 
has  Intellect  and  Sensibility,  or  the  powers  of  knowing  and 
feeling,  has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  doubted.    In  theory^  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  man  has  been  denied.    Yet  the  very  de? 
niecs  have,  in  ^eii practiced  jttdgments^  assumed  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  as  well  and  as  mlly  as  the  most  staunch  defen- 
ders of  human  liberty  of  will.    Indeed  no  body  ever  did  or  ' 
can  in  practice  call  in  question  the  freedom  of  the  human 
wiU  without  justly  incurring  the  charge  of  insanity.    By  a 
necessity  of  bis  nature  every  moral  agent  knows  himself  to  be 
free.    He  can  no  more  hide  this  fact  from  himself,  or  reason 
himself  out  of  the  conviction  of  its  truth,  than  he' can  speculate 
himself  into  a  disbelief  of  his  own  existence.    He  may  in  spec- 
ulation deny  either,  but  in  fact  he  knows  both.    That  he  isj 
that  he  isfrte^  that  he  is  a  subject  of  moral  obligation  are  truths 
equally  well  known,  and  known  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
namely,  he  intuits  them — ^sees  them  in  their  own    light  by 
virtue  of  the  constitution  of  his  being.    I  have  said  that  man  is 
conscious  of  possessing  the  powers  of  a  moral  agent    He  has 
also  the  idea  of  the  valuable,  of  right  and  of  wrong:  of  this  he 
is  conscious.    But  nothing  else  is  necessary  to  constitute  man 
or  any  other  being  a  subject  of  moral  obligation  than  the  pos- 
session of  these  powers  together  with  sufficient  light  on  moral 
subiects  to  develop  the  ideas  just  mentioned.  / 

Again.  Man,  by  a  law  of  necessity,  affirms  himself  to  be 
under  moral  obligation.  He  cannot  doubt  it  He  affirms  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  that  he  is  praise  or  blame-worthy  as 
he  is  benevolent  or  selfish.  Every  man  assumes  this  of  him- 
self and  of  all  other  men  of  sound  mind.  This  assumption  is 
,  irresistible  as  well  as  universal.  0 

The  truth  assumed  then  is  a  first  trtUh  and  not  to  be  called 
in  question.    But  if  it  be  called  in  question  in  theory,  it  still 


(and  mmt  ramab,  wUle  reaioii  remaini,  a  tnitti  at 
certain  lenomUfge  firom  the  presoice  of  which  there  is  ftnd  can 
be  no  escape.  The  mmtaiieoas,  unirenalt  and  imaisiible 
afBrmatiop  that  men  otfloond  mind  are  praiie  or  blame-worth j 
B8  ther  are  seliih  or  benertdent,  shows  beyond  contradiction 
that  all  men  regand  themidves  slnd  others  as  the  sabjecti  of 
■Boral  obligation. 

//•  Extent  ofJIhral  OUwOUnu 

By  this  is  intended,  to  mat  actsand  states  of  miad  does 
moral  obligation  extendt  This  certainly  is  a  solemn  and  a 
Imdamentolly  important  anestion* 

In  the  examination  of  this  question  I  shall, 

!•  State  again  tibe  eomditions  of  moral  obligation. 

S.  Show  hj  an  appeal  to  reason  or  to  nataral  ^exAogj^  to 
what  acts  and  states  of  mind  moral  obligation  cannot  dtrekhf 
extend. 

3.  To  what  acts  or  states  of  mind  morel  obligation  moat 
4iretily  extend. 

4.  To  what  acts  and  mental  states  moral  obligation  most 
mifreor/y  extend. 

5.  Examine  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  orecles  of  (3od. 
1.  State  again  the  conditions  of  moral  obligation.    These 

must  of  necessity  be  introduced  here  if  we  would  understand 
this  subject,  although  they  have  been  examined  in  a  former 
Lecture  at  considerable  fength.    These  conditions  are, 

(1.)  The  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  moral  agency,    hr 
idUd^  including  Reason^  Comdence,  and  Self^consdmunesB* 
Reoion  is  the  intuitive  faculty  or  function  of  the  intel- 
,)ect.    It  gives  by  direct  intuition  the  following  among  oth- 
er troths:  ttie  aoto/ule-^or  example,  right  and  wrong;  the 
necessary — space  exists;  the  infinite— space  is  infinite;  the 
perfect — God  is  perfect — God^s  law  is  perfect,  &c.    In 
short  it  is  the  faculty  that  intuits  moral  relations  and  af> 
firms  moral  obligation  to  act  in  conformity  with  perceived 
moral  rdations.    It  is  that  faculty  that  postulates  all  the 
a  priori  truths  of  science  whether  molAemoitoa/,  philotopk^ 
icaU  theological,  or  logical* 

Cem»ctenc6  is  the  faculty  or  (unction  of  the  Intelligence  that 
recognizes  the  confonm^ordisconformity  of  the  heart  aod  life 
to  the  Moral  Law  as  it  lies  revealed  in  the  reason,  and  also 
awards  praise  to  conformity  and  blame  to  disconformity  to  that 
law.  It  also  affirms  that  conformity  to  the  moral  law  deserves  re- 
ward and  that  disconformity  deserves  punishment  It  also 
possesses  a  propelling  or  impulsive  power  by  which  it  urges 


» 

the  coDfimmtf  ofWiH  to  Moral  Law*    It  doeskin  a  cetteia 
•enae,  seeoi  to  posiess  the  power  of  retribotioD*  / 

i^Sansdousness  is  theiacultjr  or  fonctioQ  of  self-kliQwledgo* 
It  is  the  facoltj  diatrecognixes  ourowo  ejastence,  mental  ac- 
tions, and  states,  togetiier  with  the  attnbutes  of  liberty  or 
neeettify,  belonging  to  those  actions  or  states. 

^  Consciousness  is  the  mind  in  the  act  of  knowing   it* 
aeUL''    Bj  conscioosness  I  know  that  I  am — ^that  I  affinn 
that  space  tV, — ^that  I  also  affinn  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts — that  ereiy  event  must  have  a  cause,  and  many  such 
like  truths.    I  am  conscious  not  onlj  of  these  affinnations,  but 
also  that  necesnhf  is  the  law  -of  these  affirmations,  that  I  can- 
not affirm  otherwise  than  I  do  in  respect  to  this  class  of  truths. 
I  am  also  conscious  of  choosing  to  sit  at  mj  desk  and  write, 
and  lam  iust  as  conscious  that  liber^  is  the  law  of  this  choice* 
That  is,  I  am  conscious  of  necessarily  regarding  mjself  as  en- 
Hr^free  in  this  choice,  and  of  affirming  mj  own  ability  to 
hare  chosen  not  to  sit  at  my  desk  and  of  being  now  able 
to  choose  not  to  sit  and  write.    I  am  just  as  conscious  of  affir- 
ming  the  liberty  or  necessity  of  my  mental  states  as  I  am  of 
tfie  states  themselves.    Consdausness  gives  us  our  existence 
and  attributes,  our  mental  acts  and  states,  and  all  the  attri- 
butes and  phenomena  of  our  being  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.    In  short  all  our  knowledge. is  given  to  us  by 
consciousness.    The  hfUelkd  is  a  receptivity  as  distinguished 
from  a  voluntary  power.    All  the  acts  and  states  of  the  intelli- 
gence are  under  the  law  oi  necessity  or  physical  law.    The  will 
can  command  die  attention  of  the  mteliect    Its  thoughts,  per- 
eeptioos,  affirmations,  and  all  its  phenomena  are  involuntary 
and  under  a  law  of  necessity.    Of  this  we  are  conscious.  An-  ^ , 
etiier  faculty  indispensable  to  moral  agency  is, 

(2.)  Sensibility.  This  is  the  faculty  or  suteeptibility  oifeel- 
ing»  All  sensation,  desire,  emotion,  passion,  pain,  pleasure, 
and  in  short  every  kind  and  degree  of  feeling  as  the  term  feel- 
ing is  commonly  used,  is  a  phenomenon  of  this  faculty.  This 
&culty  supplies  the  chronological  condition  of  the  idea  of  the 
valuable,  and  hence  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. The  experience  of  pleasure  or  happiness  develops  the 
idea  of  the  valuable  just  as  the  perception  of  body  develops 
the  idea  of  space.  But  for  this  faculty  the  mind  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  valuable  and  hence  of  moral  obligation  to  will 
the  valuable,  nor  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  of  praise  and 
blame-worthiness. 
This  faculty  like  the  intellect  is  a  recqUivity  or   purely  a 


passive  as  dMAgiushed4irom  a  Tolimtarj  bcvitj*    All  its  pbe* 
nomena  are  under  the  law  of  necemty.    I  am  cooacious  that 
I  caiiBot,  bj  any  direct  effort,  feel  when  and  as  I  wiiL     This 
fiu:ultj  is  so  correlated  to  the  intelligence  that  when  the  intel- 
lect is  intensely  occupied  with  certain  considerations,  tbeSena* 
hili^is^ffectedina  certain  manner,  and  certain  feelhies  exist  in 
the  Sensibility  by  a  law  of  necessity.   I  am  conscioos  &at  when 
certain  conditions  are  fulfilled,  1  can  not  but  have  certain  feel* 
ings,  and  that  when  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  I  can  not 
have  those  feelings*    I  know  by  consciousness  tiiat  my  feel* 
ines  and  all  tiie  states  and  phenomena  of  the  SensibiH^  are 
ocuy  indirectly  under  the  control  of  my  l¥ill.    By  willing  I 
can  direct  my  Intelligence  to  the  consideration  of  certain  sub- 
jects, and  in  this  wa^  alone  affect  my  Sensibility,  and  produce 
a  given  state  of  feehne.    So  on  the  other  hand  if  certain  feel- 
ings exist  in  the  Sensibility  which  I  wish  to  suppress,  I  know 
that  I  can  not  annihilate  them  by  directly  willing  them  oat  of 
existence,  but  by  diverting  my  attention  from  the  cause  of 
them,  they  cease  to  exist  of  course  and  of  necessity.    Thus 
feeling  is  only  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  WilL 
Another  faculty  indispensable  to  moral  agency  is, 
(3.)  Free  WilL    By  Free  Will  is  intended  the  power  to 
choose,  in  every  instance,  in  accordance  with  moral  obliga- 
tion«  or  to  refuse  so  to  choose*    This  much  must  be  implied  in 
Frae  Will,  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  affirm  any  thing  more. 
The  Will  is  the  voluntary  power*    In  it  resides  the  power  of 
causality*    As  consciousness  gives  the  affirmation  that  necet' 
nty  is  an  attribute  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Intellect  and  of 
the  Sensibility,  so  it  just  as  unequivocally  gives  the  affirma- 
tion that  Liberhf  is  an  attribute  of  the  phenomena  of  Ae 
Will*    I  am  as  conscious  of  affirming  that  I  could  will  differ- 
ently from  what  I  do  in  every  instance  of  moral  obligation,  as 
I  am  of  the  affirmation  that  I  can  not  affirm^  in  regard  to  truths 
of  intuition,  otherwise  than  I  do*    I  am  as  conscious  of  being 
free  in  willing  as  I  am  of  not  being  free  or  voluntaiy  in  my 
frelings  and  iniuititmsm 

Consciousness  of  affirming  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  that 
is,  of  power  to  will  in  accordance  with  moral  obligation,  or 
to  refuse  thus  to  will,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  affiraia- 
tion  of  moral  obligation*  For  example:  No  man  affirais,  or 
can  affirm,  his  moral  obligation  to  undo  all  the  acts  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  live  his  life  over  again.  He  can  not  affirm  Unuelf 
to  be  under  this  obligation,  simply  because  he  cannot  bat 
affirm  the  impossibility  of  it.    He  can  affirm,  and  indeed  can 


not'  but  aflSnd  hifl  obligation  to  repeat  and  obej  CSod  tofiih 
tare,  beoonse  he  is  conaciotit  of  affinmog  his  aUlitj  to  do  tlu0» 
Conscioasness  of  Ae  affirmation  of  ability  to  complj  witt  nay 
FOquiaition,  is  a  neeessaiy  condition  of  the  affirmatimi  of  obli* 
gatf  on  to  oomplj  witii  tiiat  requisition*  Then  no  moral  ageni 
cMi  affim  Umfelf  lo  be  under  moral  obligation  to  per&rm 
an  impoatibilitj. 

(4.)  A  fourth  condition  of  moral  obIigati<m  ii  Lh»t,  or  m^ 
nrncfa  knowledge  of  our  Mora/  rekOiimB  as  to  develop  the 
idea  of  au^Uness.    Tins  implies, 

£1.]  The  perception  or  idea  of  the  intrinsicallj  Taluable* 
[3.]  The  ^brmation  of  obligation  to  mil  ttie  valuable  for  it» 
cvvra  sakcw 

[3.]  Thedevelopmentof  the  idea  that  itis  right  to  will  ther 
g<Kxl  or  the  valuable  and  wrong  not  to  will  it  for  its  own  salce 
or  disinterestedly* 

Before  I  can  affirm  mj  obligation  to  will,  I  must  perceive 
somethiBg  in  that  which  I  am  required  to  will  as  an  ultimate 
end,  Aat  renders  it  worthy  of  being  chosen.  I  must  have  an 
object  of  choice.  That  object  must  possess  in  itself  that 
wliich  conunends  itsdf  to  my  Intelligence  as  worthy  of  being: 
dmen* 

All  choice  nrast  respect  means  or  ends.  That  is,  every 
tiling  must  be  willed  either  as  an  end  6v  a  means.  I  can  ncMt 
be  under  obligation  to  will  the  means  until  I  know  the  end* 
I  can  not  know  an  end,  or  that  which  can  possibly  be  chosea 
as  an  ultimate  end,  until  I  know  that  something  is  intrinsically 
v^uable.  I  can  not  know  tfiat  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  choose 
or  tefine  a  certain  end,  until  I  know  whether  the  proposed  oIk 
ject  of  choice  is  intrinsically  valuable  or  not  It  is  impossi- 
Me  for  me  to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end,  unless  I  perceive 
it  to  be  intrinsically  valuable.  This  is  selPevident;  for  choo^ 
ing  it  as  an  end  is  nothing  else  than  choosing  it  for  its  intrii^ 
sic  value.  Moral  obligation,  therefore,  always  and  necessa* 
rily  implies  the  knowledge  that  &e  well  being  of  God  and  of 
the  Universe  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  tbe  affirmation  that 
it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  impartially 
aad  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  impossiDle  that 
the  ideas  of  right  and  wron^  should  be  developed  until  Ihe 
idea  of  the  valuable  is  developed.  Right  and  wrcmg  leqpect 
intentions^  and  strictly  nothmg  else,  as  we  diall  see.  Iek 
tention  implies  an  end  intended.  Now  fliat  whidi »  cho- 
sen as  an  ultimate  end,  is  and  must  be  diosen  for  Mb^owd 
sake  or  for  its  intrinidc  value.    Until  the  cad  is  appfehendedl 
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no  idea  or  affirmatioii  of  obligation  can  exist  respectiii^ 
it  CJonsequentljr  no  idea  of  right  or  wrong  in  respect  to 
ibat  end  can  exist  The  end  most  first  be  perceived*  The 
idea  of  the  intrinsicallj  valuable  must  be  developed.  Simiil- 
tMneously  with  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  valaable 
the  Intelligence  affirms,  and  must  affirm  obligation  to  will  it, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tiiat  it  is  right  to  will  it^  and 
wrong  not  to  will  it. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  and  of 
right  and  wrong  should  be  developed  upon  anj  other  con- 
ditions than  those  just  specified.     To  affirm  the  contrarjr 
were  absurd.    Suppose,  for  instance,  it  should  be  said  that 
the  idea  of  the  intrinsicallj  valuable  is  not  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  and  of  right 
and  wrong.     Let  us  look  at  it     It  is  agreed  that  mcml 
obligation,  and  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  respect,  di- 
rectly, intentions  only.    It  is  also  admitted  that  all  inten- 
tions must  respect  either  means  or  ends.    It  is  also  admitted 
that  obligation  to  will  means,  can  not  exist  until  the  end  ia 
known.    It  is  also  admitted  that  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end 
implies  the  choice  of  a  thing  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  is 
intrinsically  valuable.    Now,  from  these  admisaons,  it  follows 
tiiat  the  idea  of  the  intrinsically  valuable  is  the  condition  of 
moral  obligation,  and  also  of  the  idea  of  moral  ohligaHanm 
It  must  follow  also  that  the  idea  of  the  valuable  must  be  the 
condition  oftheidea  that  it  would  be  righttochooseor  wrongnot 
to  choose  the  valuable.    When  I  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  moral  depravity,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that 
the  idea  of  the  valuable  is  very  early  developed,  and  is  among 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  human  intellections.    I 
have  here  only  to  insist  that  the  develrament  of  this  idea  is 
a  sine  oua  non  of  moral  obligation,    it  is,  then,  nonsense  to 
affirm  that  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  developed  antece- 
dently to  the  idea  of  the  valuable.    It  is  the  same  as  to  say 
that  I  affirm  it  to  be  right  to  will  an  end,  before  I  have  the' 
idea  of  an  end^  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  Hxe  intrinneaUy 
valuable^  or  wrong  not  to  vdll  an  end  when  as  yet  I  have  no 
idea  or  knowledge  of  any  reason  why  it  should  be  willed, 
or  in  other  words,  while  1  have  no  idea  of  an  ultimate  end. 
This  is  absurd.  * 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  then,  that  the  conditioDs  of 
moral  obligation  are, 

I.  The  possesssion  of  the  powers,  or  faculties,  and  suscep* 
nihilities  ot  a  moral  agent 
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fL  Lighif  or  the  deTelopment  of  the  ideas  of  ihe  Talua* 
ble,  of  mond  obligation,  or  right  and  wrong. 

It  has  been  absardljr  contended  that  Sensibility  is  not  n^ 
ceaaaiy  to  moral  agency.  This  assertion  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Moral  Law  is  the  Law  of  Nature;  that,  therefore,  were 
•tiie  powers  and  susceptibilities  radically  different  from  what 
tiicy  are,  or  were  the  correlation  of  these  powers  radically 
otherwise  than  it  isAey  could  not  still  be  moral  agents  in  the 
sense  of  being  under  the  same  law  that  moral  agents  now  are. 
Possessing  a  diflerent  nature,  they  must  of  necessity  be  sub- 
ject to  a  difierent  law.  The  law  of  their  nature  must  be  their 
iawy  and  no  other  could  by  any  possibility  be  obligatory  upon 
them. 

IL  I  am  to  show  hy  an  appeal  to  reason^  or  to  natural  theoU^^ 
to  rohatacts  and  states  of  mind  moral  obligation  cannot  direSly 
extend. 

1.  Not  to  external  or  muscular  action.  These  actions  are 
connected  with  the  actions  of  the  Will  by  a  law  of  necessitym 
If  I  will  to  move  my  muscles  they  must  move,  unless  the 
nerves  of  voluntary  motion  are  paralyzed,  or  some  resistance 
is  offered  to  muscular  motion  that  overpowers  the  strength  of 
mj  Will,  or,  if  you  please,  of  my  muscles.  It  is  generally 
understood  and  agreed  that  moral  obligation  does  not  directly 
extend  to  bodily  or  outward  action. 

3.  Not  to  the  states  of  the  Sensibiliiy.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  we  are  conscious  that  our  feelings  are  not  vol- 
itntary  but  involuntary  states  of  mind.  Moral  obligation  can 
not,  tiberefore,  directly  extend  to  them. 

3.  Not  to  states  of  the  Intelligence*  The  phenomena  of 
this  faculty  we  also  know  by  consciousness  to  be  under  the 
law  of  necessity.  It  is  impossible  that  moral  obligation  should 
extend  directly  to  any  involuntary  act  or  state  of  mind. 

4.  Not  to  unintelligent  acts  of  Will.  There  are  many  un- 
intelligent volitions  or  acts  of  Will,  to  which  moral  obligation 
can  not  extend,  for  example,  the  volitions  of  maniacs,  or  of 
infants,  before  the  reason  is  at  all  developed.  They  must  at 
birth  be  the  subjects  of  volition,  as  they  have  motion  or  mus- 
cular action.  The  volitions  of  somnambulists  are  also  of  this 
character.  Purely  instinctive  volitions  must  also  come  under 
the  category  of  unintelligent  actions  of  Will.  For  example: 
A  bee  lights  on  my  hand,  I  instantly  and  instinctively  shake 
him  off.  I  tread  on  a  hot  iron,  and  instinctively  move  my 
foot  Indeed  there  are  many  actions  of  will  which  are  put 
forth  under  the  influence  of  pure  instinct,  and  before  the 
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surely  can  not  have  mond  charactert  aad  of  ooooe  mocal 

oblintion  cannot  extend  to  them. 

in.  To  what  ads  and  Mtet  (/  mindJimral  OUigatim^ 
durcctbi  exiend» 

1.  To  all  intdligmU  acts  of  wilL    Theie  aie  and 
be  free* 

2.  All  intelligent  acts  of  will  ranst  conut,  either  in  the 
choice  of  ends  or  means.  The  mind  does  not  act  iateUigeiift- 
I7,  except  as  it  acts  in  reference  io  some  end  or  objectof  choice* 

3.  The  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  is  an  ultimate  intenliDO* 

4.  The  choice  of  the  tneans  to  secure  an  ultimate  ead^  is 
but  an  endeavor  of  the  will  to  secure  it,  and  is  therefore^  but 
an  exertion  of  the  ultimate  intention.  It  is  choosing  dU#  as  a 
means  to  thai^  that  is,  it  is  the  choice  of  tiie  end  and  of  the 
means  for  t^  sake.  Choosing  the  means  is  sometimes,  tboogb 
I  think  improperly,  denominated  subordinate  choice,  or  the 
choice  of  subordinate  ends. 

5.  All  intelligentwilling,  choosing,  intending,  must  consist, 
eitfaer*in  liie  chcnce  of  an  end,  or  in  volitions  or  efibrts  to  se- 
cure an  end.  In  other  words,  all  choosing  must  consist  in 
choosing  an  end,  or  something  for  its  own  sake,  or  in  choosing 
means  to  compass  the  end.  This  must  be,  or  there  is  really 
no  object  of  choice. 

6.  I  have  said,  Ihat  Moral  Obligation  respects  the  ultimate 
intention  only.  I  am  now  prepared  to  say  atill  further,  that 
ihie  is  a  first  truth  of  Reason.  It  is  a  truth  universallv  and 
necessarily  assumed  by  all  Moral  Agents,  their  specmatioos 
to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following  considerations. 

(1.)  Very  youne  children  know  and  assume  this  truth  uni- 
versally. They  always  deem  it  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
themselves,  when  accused  of  any  delinquency,  to  say,  ^I  did 
not  mean  to,"  or  if  accused  of  short  coming,  to  say,  ^  I  meant 
or  intended  to  have  done  it — ^I  designed  it"  This,  if  trae, 
they  assume  as  an  all-sufficient  vindication  of  themselves. 
They  know  that  this,  if  believed,  must  be  regarded  as  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  justify  them  in  every  case. 

(2.)  Every  Moral  Agent  necessarily  regtf  rds  such  an  cxcose 
as  a  perfect  justification,  in  case  it  be  sincerely  and  tru](y 
made. 

(3.)  It  is  a  sajring  as  common  as  men  are,  and  as  true  as  com- 
mon, that  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  motives,  that  is,  by 
their  dengns,  intentions.    It  is  impossible  £>r  us  not  to  aaient 
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to  tbis  troth*    If  a  ohui  hiteiid  evil,  fliooeh  perchance  he 
*ia^  do  US  good,  we  do  not  excuse  him,  bat  nola  him  gailtjr  of 
the    crime  which  be  intended.    So  if  he  intend  to  do  oi 
good^  and  perchance  do  as  evil,  we   do  not,  and   cannot 
CDodemn  hun.    For  this  intention  and  endeavor  to  do  us  good, 
we  cannot  Uame  him,  although  it  has  resulted  in  evil  to  us. 
He  may  be  to  blame  for  other  things  connected  with  the  ai^ 
lair*     He  maj  have  come  to  our  help  too  late,  and  maj  have 
been  to  blame  for  not  coming  when  a  different  result  would 
have  followed;  or  he  may  have  been  blamable  for  not  being 
better  qualified  for  doing  us  good.    He  majr  have  been  to 
blame  for  many  things  connected  with  the  transaction,  but  for 
a  sincere,  and  of  course  hearty  endeavor  to  do  us  good,  he  is 
not  culpable,  nor  can  he  be,  however  it  may  result    If  he 
honestly  intended  to  do  us  good,  it  is  imposrible  that  he  should 
not  have  used  the  best  means  in  his  power  at  the  time:  this 
is  implied  in  honesty  of  intention.    And  if  he  did  this,  rea- 
son cannot  pronounce  him  guilty,  for  it  must  judge  him  by 
his  intentions. 

(4.)  Courts  of  Criminal  Law  have  always  in  every  enlight« 
ened  pouatry  assumed  this  as  a  first  truth*  They  always  in- 
quire into  the  quo  animo,  that  is,  tte  intention,  and  judge  ao* 
cordindy. 

(5.)  The  universally  acknowledged  truth  that  lunatics  are  not 
moral  agents  and  I'esponsible  for  their  conduct,  is  but  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  regard- 
ed and  assumed  as  a  first  truth  of  Reason. 

7.  Again  if  it  be  true,  which  certainly  it  must  be,  that  all 
choices  respect  ends  or  means,  and  that  the  choice  of  means 
to  effect  an  end  is  only  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  intended 
end,  it  must  also  be  true  that  Moral  Obligation  extends  di- 
rectly only  to  ultimate  intention. 

8.  But  tfie  Bible  every  where,  either  expressly  or  impliedly 
recognises  this  truth.  ^  If  there  be  a  willing  mind,  that  is, 
a  fight  willing  or  intention^  it  is  accepted,''  dec. 

0.  Again.  Allthe  Law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, /ore.  Now  this 
ean  not  be  trae  if  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Law  does  not  di- 
rectly respect  intentions  only.  If  it  extends  directly  to 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  outward  actions,  it  can  not  be  truly 
said  that  love  is  the  folfilling  of  the  Law.  This  love  must  be 
good  will,  for  how  could  involuntary  love  be  obligatory  t 

10.  Again.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible  every  where  respects  the 
intention.  If  the  intention  is  right,  or  if  tfiere  be  a  vriUing 
mindit  is  aooqited^as  obedience.  Sutif  there  be  not  a  will- 
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ing  mind,  that  is,  right  intentioii,  no  ootward  act  is  regarded 
as  obedience.  The  wilKng  is  always  regarded  hj  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  doing.  If  a  man  look  on  a  woman  to  lost  after  her, 
that  is,  with  licentious  intention  or  willing,  he  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already,  &c.  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  one 
'  intends  to  perform  a  service  for  God  which  after  all  he  is  una- 
ble  to  perform,  he  is  regarded  as  having  virtually  done  it,  and 
is  rewarded  accordingly. 

This  is  too  obviously  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  to  need  fur- 
ther elucidation. 

IV,  To  what  Ads  and  Mental  States  Moral  Obligation  indi- 
rectly extendsm 

ifnder  this  head  I  remark. 

That  it  has  been  already  said  that  outward  action  to- 
gether with  the  states  of  the  Intellicence  and  Sensibility  are 
connected  with  the  actions  of  the  Will  by  a  Law  of  Neces- 
sity. 

(L)  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  Will.  I  will  -to  move,  and  my  muscles  must  move,  unless 
there  be  a  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  or  un- 
less some  opposing  power  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  overcome 
the  strength  of  my  Will  be  interposed. 

(2.)  The  Intellect  IS  also  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Will.  I  am  conscious  that  I  can  control  and  direct  my  atten- 
tion as  I  please,  and  think  upon  one  subject  or  another. 

(3.)  The  Sensibility,  I  am  conscious,  is  only  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  the  Will,  reeling  can  be  produced  only  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  and  thoughts  to  those  subjects  that  excite 
Feeling  by  a  Law  of  Necessity. 

The  way  is  now  jprepared  to  say, 

1.  That  Moral  Obligation  extends  indirectly  to  outward  or 
bodily  actions.  These  are  often  required  in  the  Word  of  God. 
The  reason  is  that  being  connected  with  the  actions  of  the 
Will  by  a  Law  of  Necessity,  if  the  Will  is  right  the  outward 
action  must  follow,  except  upon  the  contingencies  just  named, 
and  therefore  such  actions  may  reasonably  be  required.  But 
if  the  contingencies  just  named  intervene  so  that  outward  ac- 
tion does  not  follow  the  choice  or  intention,  the  Bible  accepts 
the  Will  for  the  deed  invariably.  ^If  there  be  a  willing 
mind  it  is  accepted  according'*  &c. 

2.  Moral  Obligation  extends  indirectly  to  the  states  of  the 
Senribility,  so  tfiat  certain  emotions  or  feelings  are  required  as 
outward  actions  are,  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  the 
states  of  the  Sensibility  are  connected  with  the  actions  of  the 
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Will  bj  a  Law  of  Necessity.  But  when  the  SensibOiiy  is 
exhausted,  or  when  for  any  reason  the  right  action  of  the 
Will  does  not  produce  the  required  -feelings,  it  is  accepted 
upon  the  principle  just  named. 

3.  Moral  Obligation  indirectly  extends  also  to  the  states  of 
the  Intellect;  consequently  the  Bible,  to  a  Certain  'extent, 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  holds  men  responsible  for  their  Thoughts 
and  Opinions.    It  every  where  assumes  that  if  the  heart  be 
constantly  right  the  Thoughts  and  Opinions  will  correspond 
with  the  state  of  the  Heart  or  Will;  ^*'If  any  man  will  do 
his  will  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."    It 
is,  however,  manifest  that  the  Word  of  God  every  where  as- 
sumes^ that,  strictly  speaking,  all  virtue  and  vice  belong  to  the 
.  heart*or  intention.    Where  this  is  right,  all  is  regarded  as 
right ;  and  where  this  is  wrong,  all  is  regarded  as  wrong.    It  is 
upon  this  assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  rests. 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  veriest  sinners  do  many  things  out- 
wardly which  the  Law  of  God  requires.    Now  unless  the  in- 
tention decides  the  character  of  these  acts,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  really  virtuous.    But  when  the  intention  is  found  to 
be  selfish,  then  it  is  ascertained  that  they  are  sinful  notwith- 
standing their  literal  conformity  to'the  Law  of  God. 
*    The  fact  is  that  Moral  Agents  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  not  to  judge  themselves  and  others  by 
their  motives  and  intentions.    They  cannot  but  assume  it  as  a 
first  truth  that  a  man's  character  is  as  his  intention  is,  and 
consequently  that  Moral  Obligation  respects  directly  only 
intention. 

4.  Moral  Obligation  then  indirectly  extends  to  every  thing 
about  us,  over  which  the  Will  has  direct  or  indirect  control. 
The  Moral  Law,  while,  strictly,  it  legislates  over  intention 
only,  yet  in  fact  lerislates  over  the  whole  being,  inasmuch  as 
all  our  powers  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  inten- 
tion by  a  Law  of  Necessity.  Strictly  speaking,  however. 
Moral  Character  belongs  alone  to  the  intention.  In  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  it  can  not  be  said  that  either  outward  ac- 
tion or  any  state  of  the  Intellect  or  the  Sensibility  has  a  moral 
element  or  Quality  belonging  to  it  Yet  in  common  language, 
which  is  sumciently  accurate  for  most  practical  purposes,  we 
speak  of  thought,  feeling,  and  outward  action  as  holy  or  un« 
holy. 


LECTURE  IV. 
FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBUOATION:* 

Id  discuaBiDg  this  lubject  I  will, 

I.   RXPBAT  THB  DjWIHTiOW  OV  MoEAL  ObUOATIOH. 

IL  Rncuf D  Tou  OF  THx  CoKDmoim  OF  MoBAi.  Obuoat«>mu 

III.  Sbow  what  ui  nrmfBiD  bt  thbTovhdatioh  of  Mob- 
AXi  Obuoatioii* 

IV .  P<Mirr  oirr  again  thb  Extbrt  of  MoRAif  Obuoatiohu 
v.  NoncB  THB  Ponm  op  Aorbbmbnt  bbtwhbb   na 

nUNCIFAL  PABTIHB  HI  THIS  DttCimiOlf • 

YI.  Show  whbbbin  thby  disaobbb* 
VII.  Show  from  Rba§on  abd  Rbyblatkib  what  Mmr  bh 
thb  FoimDATioir  of  Mobal  Obuoatioh* 
YIIL  Show  whbrbdc  that  ooBnm  whks  cobctitutbb 

TBM  FOUBBATIOB  OP  MOBAL  ObUQATIOII. 

IX.    EXAHIIIB    THB   CLAIMS  OF  THB    PbHICIPAL  ThBOBIB* 
THAT  HAVB  BBBB  ABVOCATBD  ON  THIS  SimjBCT* 

Before  I  enter  directlj  upon  the  discussion  I  would  ob- 
serve that  tfiis  question,  like  most  Theological  questions,  is  botii 
Psjchological  and  Theological*    It  is  common,  and  as  absmd 
and  vain  as  it  is  common,  to  object  to  Metaphysical  discus^ 
aons  in  the  examination  of  Theological  questions.    The  ftci 
is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  holding  Theoli^cal  opinions 
without  assuming  the  truth  of  some  system  of  Mental  Philoso- 
phy.   Metaphysical  Theology  is  only  Bible   Theology  ex- 
plained; and  to  object  toMetaphysics  in  Theology  is  only  to 
object  to  the  application  of  Reason  in  the  explanation  of  the 
iacts  of  Revealed  Theology.    It  has,  however,  been  too  com* 
mon  to  discuss  this  question  without  suitable  reference  to  the 
Kble,  that  is,  it  has  been  common  to  treat  it  as  a  purely  Psy- 
etiological  Question.    But  this  mode  of  procedure  can  uever 
be  satisfactory  to  a  Christian  Mind.    I  shall  therefore  discuss 
it  both  as  a  Biblical  and  as  a  Psychological  Question. 

/•  /  am  to  reptaH  the  Definiiian  of  iSorai  OblisaHonm 

ObligoHon  is  fliat  which  binds.  Moral^^O^jgativiik  is  fte 
bond  or  lirnrntnt  ihrit  btads-iv  Metal  ^goBt4o>  MomMiAir. 
The  idea,  however,  is  too  plain  to  be  defined  by  the  use  of 
other  lanauage.  It  is  a  pure  idea  of  the  Reason,  and  better 
understood  thian  explained  by  any  term  except  that  of  Mor- 
al Obligation  itself. 

IL  I  am  to  coil  oUenHon  again  to  the  OmdiHons  of  Mmi 
Obligation* 
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These  have  been  so  iiilly  discussed  in  a  preceding  lecture 
that  it  is  onlj  necessaiy  to  observe  that  these  conditions  are 
^  powers  of  moral  agency,  together  with  so  much  light  on 
moral  relations  as  to  deyelop  the  idea  of  Oughtness  or  Moral 
Obligation. 

IIL  lamto  sham  what  is  iniended  by  the  FoundoHim  of  Mor* 
al   Obligatiim* 

The  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation  is  the  Reason  or  Con- 
sideration that  imposes  obligation  on  a  moral  agent  to  obej 
BK>ral  law.  Sbonid  the  question  be  asked,  why  does  the  mor- 
al law  reouire  what  it  does?  the  true  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion wottla  also  answer  the  question,  what  is  the  Founda* 
lion  of  Moral  Obligation?  There  must  be  some  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  law  requiring  what  it  does,  or  it 
cannot  be  Moral  Liaw  or  impose  Moral  Obligation*    The 

Jueetioi^  tiien  is,  why  does  tiie  Moral  Law  require  what  it 
oes?  sThe  reason  that  justifies  and  demands  the  requisition 
most  be  the  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  The  reason' 
for  tiie  command  must  be  identical  with  the  reason  for  obedi- 
ence — ^the  reason  why  the  law  should  require  what  it  does, 
is  the  reason  why  we  should  do  what  it  requires.  This  rea- 
son, whatever  it  is, .is  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation, 
that  is,  of  the  obligation  to  obey  Moral  Law.  To  ascertain 
what  tins  reason  is,  is  the  object  of  the  discussion  upon  which 
we  have  entered. 

IFm  lam  to  remind  you  of  the  Extent  of  Moral  ObligeUion. 

In  a  former  Lecture,  it  has  been  shown  that  moral  oblijgar 

tkm  extends,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  ultimate  intention  only, 

ttat  the  Law  of  God  requires  only  entire  consecration  to  the 

right  end. 

V.  lam  to  notice  the  points  of  Agreement  among  the  prin^ 
dpal  £ai1te«  in  this  discussion. 

1.  They  agree  in  tfieir  definition  of  Moral  Obligation. 

2.  They  also  agree  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  moral 
obligation — ^that  they  are,  as  has  iust  been  stated,  the  powers 
of  moral  agency  with  so  much  light  respecting  moral  rela- 
tions as  to  develop  the  idea  of  oughtness  or  obligation. 

3.  They  asree  also  in  resect  to  what  is  intended  by  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation — namely,  that  the  founda^ 
tion  of  moral  obligation  is  the  fimdamental  reason  or  con- 
sideration on  which  the  obligation  rests  or  is  founded. 

4.  They  agree  also  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  moral  obli- 
gation, that  strictly  speaking,  it  extends  only  to  the  ultimate 
action  or  choice  of  the  Will;  or  in  other  words,  that  it  ex- 
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teniM  to  tiie  ultimate  intention  onlj^or  to  the  choice  of  an  ul- 
timate end,  or  of  sometiiiag  for  its  own  sake. 

5*  They  acree  in  holding  that  an  ultimate  end  is  one  clio* 
sen  for  what  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  or  for  its  own  intrinsic  Yal* 
ue,  and  not  as  a  condition  or  means  of  securing  any  other  «nd. 
^6*  They  hold  in  common  that  the  moral  law  as  revealed  in 
the  Bible  covers  the  whole  ground  of  moral  obligation — Vbat 
is,  that  the  Law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  requires  ail 
that  is  obligatory  on  moral  agents. 

7.  They  agree  also  that  the  sum  of  the  requirements  of 
•the  Moral  Law  is  expressed  in  one  word,  Lovb;  that  the  term 
love  is  comprehensive  of  all  that  the  true  spirit  of  tiie  Moral 
Law  requires. 

8.  Th^y  agree  also  that  this  love  is  not  an  emotion  or  mere 
involuntary  feeling  of  any  kind,  but  that  it  consists  in  ultimate 
choice,  preference,  intention,  or  in  the  choice  of  an  ultimate 
end,  that  is,  of  something  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  what  it  is  in 
and  of  itself. 

9.  They  agree  that  the  fundamenlal  reason  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  choose  an  ultimate  end  must  be  found  in  the  end  itself, 
and  that  this  reason,  or  that  in  the  end  which  imposes  obii^ 
tion  to  choose  it  as  an  end,  must  be  identical  with  the  end  it- 
self. The  fundamental  reason  for  choosing  a  thing,  is  that 
in  the  thing  which  renders  it  obligatory  to  choose  it  This 
reason  is  the  end  on  which  the  choice  ought  to  and  must  ter- 
minate, or  the  true  end  is  not  chosen.    This  brings  me, 

VL  To  show  wherein  they  differ. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  be  plain  that  they  must  differ 
only  in  respect  to  the  end  on  which  choice,  preference,  inten- 
tion, ought  to  terminate;  that  is,  they  differ  in  respect  to  that 
which  moral  agents  ought  to  choose  as  an  ultimate  end.  This 
is  the  true  point  of  difference.  The  question  on  which  they 
differ  is  this:  What  is  the  ultimate  end  to  which  moral  agents 
are  under  obligation  to  consecrate  their  whole  beine? 

VIL  I  am  to  show  from  Reason  and  Revelation  what  must  he 
the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

This  inquiry,  as  will  be  seen,  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Law  of  God. 
"What  does  the  Moral  Law  mean?  What  does  it  require? 
What  is  the  end  which  it  commands  moral  agents  to  choose, 
will,  intend,  for  its  own  sake?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it 
is  agreed  that  moral  obligation  cannot  exist  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
Ciftd  itself  that  renders  it  worthy  or  deserving  of  being  chosea 
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tor  hs own  sake*  It  isplainly  imposable  to  diooBe  any  tking 
as  an  altimate  end  or  for  its  ownsake,ekceptas  it  is  chosen  for 
what  it  is  in  and  of  itself*  And  it  is  iost  as  plain  that  there 
can  be  no  obligation  to  choose  itfor  what  it  is  in  and  of  itself 
except  there  be  in  it  that  which  renders  it  worthy  of  choice. 
This  brings  me  to  lay  down  the  following  proposition: 

2]he  highest  Well  Being  of  Og±.md  of  thf^  Univeret^  tf  mm* 
tietU  existences  is  the  end  on  mtdJch  ultimate preferenee^ehoiee^  in* 
tenH<m\  (rughh.terfm$uUew  In  other- wcmis^  the  Well  Being 
oflCiod^md  aftiAJJniver9s4$$he  etbsakdeand  ultimate  good^  and 
therefore  it  shQuld.be  chosen^- iy  €9ery  moral   offerit. 

It  is  certain  that  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  of  the  Uni- 
verse of  sentient  existences  must  be  intrinsically/  and  infinitely 
TfaltuAle  in  itself    It  is  a  first  truth  of  reason  that  whatever 
is  intrinsically  valuable  should  be  chosen  for  that  reason,  or  aat 
an  end*    It  is  and  must  be  a  first  truth  of  reason,  that  what- 
ever is  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valuable  ought  to  be  chosen 
as  the  uUimate  end  of  existence  by  every  moral  agent.    To 
say  that  a  thing  is  intrinsically  and  infinitely  valuable^-  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  it  is  intrinsically  and  infinitely  worthy  or 
deserving  of  being  chosen  for  what  it  is  in  and  of  itselil 
Therefore  to  admit  or  affirm  that  a  thing  is  intrinsically  and 
infinitely  valuable^  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  that  every  moral 
agent  who  has  the  knowledge  of  this  intrinsically  and  infinitely 
valuable  thing,  is  under  an  obligation  of  infinite  weight  to 
choose  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  intrinsically  and  infinitely 
valuable^  or,  in  other  words  to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end. 
It  is  then  the  intrinsic  and  infinite  value  of  the  highest  good 
or  well  being  of  Crod  and  of  the  Universe  that  constitutes 
the  true  f9undation  of  Moral  Obligation.    The  Moral  ][^gay. 
thegjaugj  rgqyr^  moral  agente  to  willj^od  or  Ihat'which  is^ 
iQ^Q^^ly  v^^bls  VSt  '^^  ^"f^  thyellSx£xafi.orsentient ex- 
istences ior  its  own  sake  or  as  an  ultimate  end.^  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  Moral  Obligation  respects,  strictly  speaking,  the 
ultimate  intention  only.    It  must  follow  that  the  highest  well 
being  of  God  and  of  the  Universe,  is  the  intrinsically  valua- 
.  ble  end  on  which  ultimate  choice  ought  to  terminate. 

And  here  let  it  be  observed  that  good  may  be  willed  for  its 
own  sake;  that  is,  because  it  is  good  or  valuable  on  condition 
that  it  belongs  to  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  self  This  may  be  the 
condition  on  which  a  moral  agent  chooses  its  existence*  He 
may  refuse  to  choose  it  because  it  is  valuable,  ea?c^^  on  the  am* 
dition  that  it  belongs  to  self  Its  relation  to  self  may  with 
him  be  the  condition  on  which  he  will  choose  it.  To  choose 
thus  is  Selfishness. 


GMd  nay  be  choien  dmmientteify^i^h^tsr  Urn  own  in- 
>triii8iG  valise  to  being  tngmeral^  Ifaat  is,  die  Ugbest  weli  bo^ 
^iogof  being  in  general  may  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  or  ob 
account  of  ito  intrinsic  value.    This  is  what  is  called  dimntet^ 
\ttUd  benetolence.  ^^ 

^  It  should  beobserved  that  all  the  actionsof  tibe  IflTiU  coo- 
sist  in  choices  or  wilUngs.  These  Actions  are  generally  r^ard- 
ed  as  consisting  in  Choice  and  Volitiotu    By  choice  is  intend- 
ed the  selection  or  choice  of  an  emL  By  volition  is  intended 
the  executive  efforts  of  fte  Will  to  secure  the  end  intended. 
The  Mlli^  or  refvaiw  of  the  will  is  only  choice  in  an  q»- 
posite  direction.    In  NiUine,  the  will  as  really  chooses  as  in 
uy  other  acts  of  will.    If  it  refuses  one  end,  it  in  the  verf 
act  chooses  another.    If  it  refuses  one  means,  it  is  only  became 
it  seeks  another. 

It  should  fiirther  be  observed  in  this  place  that  all  intelli^ 
gent  choices  or  actions  of  the  Will,  must  consist  either  in  the 
choice  of  an  end  or  of  means  to  secure  an  end*    To  deny  thk 
is  the  same  as  to  deny  tfiat  there  is  any  object  of  choice. 
If  the  Will  acts  at  all,  it  wills,  chooses.    If  it  chooses,  it  choos- 
es something — ^there  is  some  object  of  choice.    In  other  woids, 
it  chooses  something  for  some  reason,  and  that  reason  is  tnr/y 
the  object  of  tfie  cMice.    Or  at  least,  &efiindamental  reoios 
for  choosing  a  thing  is  the  object  dioeen*    Now  whenever  the 
Will  chooses,  it  chooses  something  for  its  own  sake  or  for  what 
it  is  in  and  of  itself,  or  as  a  means  or  condition  of  securing 
that  which  is  chosen  ibr  its  own  sake.    To  say  that  there  can 
be  an  intelligent  action  of  the  Will  tiiatdoes  not  consist  ei* 
ther  in  the  choice  of  an  end  or  of  means  to  secure  an  end,  ii 
the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  tfiere  is  an  action  of  the  Willf 
when  nothing  whatever  is  willed,  or  chosen;  which  is  absofd. 
It  should  rarther  be  observed  that  the  chcnce  of  an  end  ioh 
plies  tiie  choice  of  all  the  known,  necessaiy  conditions  asd 
means  of  securing  that  end;  that  the  choice  of  an  end,  se* 
cures  and  even  necessitaies^  while  the  choice  of  the  end  cod* 
tinues,  the  choice  of  the  known  necessary  conditions  and 
means. 

Vin»  lam  to  show  wherein  that  consiets  oAicft  conttitutes  the 
true  FoundaHon  of  Moral  OUigaiion;  in  other  notvb,  in  tdkat 
Ae  highest  WeU-oeing  or  UUimale  Good  of  senHenl  beingi  con' 
oistst 
In  discussing  this  question  I  will  endeavor  to  show, 
1.  Wherein  it  can  not  conrist 
3.  Show  wherein  it  must  consist 
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BatfiwtlmuBtdeftQe  ttffidiflte^eiit  seme  of  ifaetenn  good*. 
Oood  maj  be  natural  or  moroL  Natural  good  is  qmonymoui 
Irith  valuabk.  Moral  good  is  syiionjiiiOQs  wUkvifiue.  Moi> 
«I  good  maj  be  a  aatund  good  in  the  sense  that  it  maj  be  a 
means  or  condition  of  nalurat  good,  (rood  may  be  AbeoluU 
and  RelaUve,  Msolute  good  is  that  which  is  valoable  in  iUelf 
or  ifUrinsicaUy  taluaUe.  Relative  good  is  that  which  is  Talo* 
able  aa  a  means.  AbeohUe  good  may  also  be  a  relative  good^ 
that  is,  it  may  be  a  means  of  perpetuating  and  augmenting  it- 
self* Good  may  also  be  Ultimate.  Ultimate  good  is  that  ab- 
solute good  in  which  all  relative  good  terminates  or  results. 
It  is  that  absolute  good  to  which  all  relative  good  sustains  the 
relatioo  of  conditions  or  means. 

I  would  here  remark  also  that  ^ere  is  a  broad  distinctioQ 
between  the  conditions  and  metms  of  the  highest  good  of  being 
and  that  which  constitutes  the  absolute  and  ultimate  good  of  bo" 

1.  Wherein  the  ultimate  and  absolute  good  can  not  consist 
By  an  ultimate  good  is  intended  that  which  is  intrinsically 
veUuable.    Relative  good  is  that  which  is  valuable  as  a  means 
of  ultimate  good.    I  here  remark, 

(  i.)  That  the  ultimate  and  absolute  good  must  belong  to  being 
or  to  sentient  existences.  It  must  be  inseparable  from  beings 
that  have  a  conscious  existence.  It  is  nonsense  to  speak  of 
an  insentient  or  unconscious  existence  as  being  capable  of  or 
as  being  a  subject  of  the  absolute  and  ultimate  good.  Notb* 
ine  can  be  a  good  or  intrinsically  valuable  to  such  a  being* 
A  block  of  marble  can  not  be  the  subject  of  good.  To  it  noth* 
ifog  is  good  or  evil.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  tfiatnone 
bat  a  sentient  being  can  know  or  posribly  be  a  subject  of 
good  in  the  sense  of  the  valuable.    I  remark, 

(2.)  That  with  moral  agents  at  least  the  ultimate  good  must 
eoosist  in  a  state  of  mind.  It  must  consist  in  something  that 
must  be  sought  and  found,  if  found  at  all,  within  tiie  field  of 
ooosciooroess. 

[1.]  The  altiuMite  and  absolute  good  in  the  sense  of  the  in» 
trinsically  valuable^  can  not  be  identical  with  Moral  Law.  Mor- 
id  Law  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  Idea  of  the  Reason*  Moral  Law 
and  Moral  Government  must  propose  some  end  to  be  secured 
by  means  of  lawt  Law  can  not  be  its  own  end.  It  can 
not  require  the  subiect  to  seek  itself  as  an  ultimate  end.  This 
were  absuid.  The  Moral  Law  is  nothing  else  than  the  Reason's 
Idea,  or  Conception  of  that  course  of  willing  and  acting  that 
is  fit,  proper,  suitable  to,  and  demanded  by  the  nature,  rela- 
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fioDt,  neoesriites,  and  circmnstaiices  of  moml  agents.    Tbevr 
nature,  relations,  circamstances  and  wants  being  percehredy 
the  Reason  necessarily  affirms  that  thej  ought  to  propose  to 
^mselves  a  certain  end,  and  to  consecrate  themselves  to  tbe 
promotion  of  this  end  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value.    This  end  can  not  be  law  itself.    The  law  is  a  simple 
and  pure  idea  of  the  Reason  and  can  never  be  in  itself  tbe  sor 
preme,  intrinsic,  absolute  and  ultimate  good. 

[2.]  Nor  can  obedience,  or  the  course  of  acting  or  willing 
required  by  the  law^  be  the  ultimate  end  aimed  at  by  the  law 
or  the  lawgiver.  The  law  requires  action  in  reference  to  ctm 
end,or  that  an  end  should  be  willed;  but  the  willing  and  the 
end  to  be  willed  can  not  be  identical.  The  action  required 
and  the  end  to  which  it  is  to  be  directed  can  not  be  the  same* 
To  affirm  that  it  cdn,  is  absurd.  It  is  to  affirm  thkt  ob^ 
dience  to  law  is  the  ultimate  end  proposed   by  Law   or 

I  Government  The  obedience  is  one  thing,  the  end  to  be 
secured  by  obedience  is  and  must  be  another.  Obedience 
must  be  a  means  or  condition^  and  that  which  law  and  obedi- 
ence are  intended  to  secure,  is  and  must  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
obedience.  Jhe  law  or  the  lawgiver  aims  to  promote  thsjugb- 
estgood  or  blessednPis  of "tha  4iniverse.    This  must  be  tae 

'enTonVforal  Law  and  Moral  Government.  Law  and  obedi- 
ence must  be  tbe  means  or  conditions  of  this  end.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  deny  this.  To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the  very  nature  of 
Moral  Law  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  and  only  end  of  Mor- 
al Government  Nothing  can  be  Moral  Law  and  notiiing  can 
be  Moral  Government  that  does  not  propose  the  highest  good 
of  metal  beings  as  its  ultimate  end.  But  if  this  is  the  end  of 
law  and  the  end  of  government  it  must  be  the  end  to  be  aim- 
ed at  or  intended  by  the  ruler  and  the  subject  And  this  end 
must  be  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The  end  propos- 
ed to  be  secured  must  be  intrinsically  valuable  or  that  would 
not  be  Moral  Law  ^at  proposed  to  secure  it.  The  end  must 
be  good  or  valuable^  per  se^  or  there  can  be  no  Moral  Law  re- 
quiring it  to  be  sought  or  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end,  nor  any 
obligation  to  choose  it  as  an  ultimate  end. 

It  must  be  true^  then,  that  the  end  proposed  by  Moral  Law 
can  neither  be  the  law  itself  nor  obedience  to  law.  Obedience 
consists  in  the  choice  of  an  end.  It  is  impAsible  that  choice 
should  be  an  ultimate  end.  To  make  choice  an  ultimate  end 
were  to  choose  choice,  and  to  intend  intention  as  an  ultimate 
end — this  is  plainly  impossible. 

[3.]  The  absolute  and  ultimate  good  of  being  can  not  con* 
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ftist  in' moral toorth  or  good  deserL  Moral  worib  (»*  good  dck* 
8ert  is  a  result  of  obecQence  to  law.  It  is  not  a  state  of  miDd 
— 4t  is  merit.  It  is  a  quality  or  attribute  of  character*  As  it 
is  not  a  state  of  mind,  it  can  not  be  the  ultimate  and  absolute 
good  of  being.  It  is  good  desert^  and  is  not  identical  with  the 
good  deserved.  It  is  a  good  and  an  indispensable  condition  ot 
of  the  ultimate  and  absolute  good,  but  can  not  be  identical 
^with  it.  As  it  does  not  consist  in  a  state  of  mind,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  the  ultimate  good.  It  is  intrinsical- 
ly meritorious  or  deserving  of  good^  but  not  identical  with  the 
ultimate  good.  It  is  that  to  which  the  law  and  the  lawgiver 
{MTOmise  me  ultimate  good,  but  it  is  not  the  good  promised* 

Moral  worth,  merit,  and  good  desert,  can  never  have  been 
the  end  proposed  by  the  lawgiver.  The  law  proposes  to  se- 
cure moral  worth,  not  as  an  ultimate  end^  not  as  the  ultimate 
and  absolute  good  of  the  subject,  but  as  a  condition  of  his  be- 
ing rewarded  with  absolute  good.  The  Lawgiver  and  the  law 
propose  ultimate  and  perfect  satisfaction  and  blessedness  as  a 
result  of  virtue  and  of  moral  worth.  This  result  must  be 
the  ultimate  and  absohite  good. 

The  reason  why  virtue  and  moral  excellence  or  worth 
have  been  supposed  .to  be  a  good  in  themselves,  and  inr 
trinsicaily  and  absolutely  valuable,  is,  that  the  mind  ne- 
cessarily regards  them  with  satisfaction.  They  meet  a  de- 
mand of  the  Reason  and  Conscience;  they  are  the  arch- 
etypejsofthe  Ideas  of  the  Reason  and  are  therefore  nat- 
oially  and  necessarily  regarded  with  satisfaction,just  as  when 
we  behold  natural  beauty,  we  necessarily  enjoy  it.  We  nat- 
urally experience  a  mental  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation 
of  beiauty,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  beauty  be  physical  or 
moral.  Both  meet  a  demand  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  we 
experience  satisfection  in  their  contemplation.  Now  it  has 
been  said  that  this  satisfaction,  is  itself  proof  that  we  pronounc- 
ed the  beauty  a  good  in  itself.  But  ultimate  good  must,  as 
we  have  said,  consist  in  a  state  of  mind.  But  neither  physi- 
cal nor  moral  beauty  is  a  state  of  mind.  Aside  from  the  sat- 
isfaction produced  by  their  contemplation,  to  whom  or  to  what 
'  can  they  be  a  good?  Take  physical  beauty  for  example,  aside 
from  every  beholder^  to  whom  or  to  what  is  it  a  good}  Is  it  a 
good  to  itself?  But  it  can  not  be  a  subject  of  good.  It  must 
be  a  good  only  as  and  because  it  meets  a  demand  of  our 
bein^  and  produces  satisfaction  in  its  contemplation.  It  is  a 
relative  good.  The  satisfaction  experienced  oy  contemplati^ 
iQg  it)  is  an  ultimate  good.    It  is  only  a  condition  of  ultimate 
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good.    So  virtue  or  holiness  is  morallj  beantiAiL    Moicii 
worth  or  excellence  is  morallj  beantifol*    Beouhf  is  an  attri* 
bate  or  element  of  holiness,  virtae,   and  of  moral  wortb, 
or  right  character.    But  the  faean^  is  not  identical  with  hol»- 
ness  nor  moral  worth  any  more  than  the  beauty  of  a  rose  and 
die  rose  are  identicaL    The  rose  is  htauHfuL    Beauty  is  one 
of  its  attributes.    So  virtue  is  moraUy  hmUifiiL    Beautjr   is 
one  of  its  attributes.    But  the  beauty  in  neither  case  is  a  state 
<rf'mind,  and  can  not  be  an  ultimate  good.    The  contempla^ 
tion  of  either  and  of  both  natur^y  begets  mental  satisfiu:tioa 
because  of  the  relation  of  the  archetype  to  the  idea  of  oar 
Reason.    We  are  so  constituted  that  bdiolding  the  archa- 
types  of  certain  ideas  of  our  Reason  produces  mental  satisfibc- 
txm.    Not  because  we  affimi  the  archetypes  to  be  good  in 
themselves;  for  often,  to  say  the  least,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  physical  beauty,  this  cannot  be,  but  because  these  ardv 
etypes  meet  a  demand  of  our  nature.    They  meet  this  demand, 
and  thus  produce  satis&ction.    This  satis&ction  is  an  ulti- 
mate good,  but  that  which  produces  it,  is  only  a  relative  good. 
Apart  from  the  aatisfacHon  produced  by  the  contemplation  of 
moral  worth,  of  what  value  can  it  be?    Can  the  worthiness  of 
mod,  or  the  moral  beauty  be  the  end  proposed  by  the  lawgiver  t 
Or  most  we  seek  to  secure  tmpral  zoorth  in  moral  affeuts  tor  the 
sake  of  the  good  in  which  it  results?  If  neither  the  subject  of  mor- 
al excellence  or  worth  nor  an^  one  else  experienced  the  least  nOi^ 
faclian  in  contemplating  it — ^if  it  did  not  so  meet  a  demand  of 
our  bein|  or  of  any  being  as  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  to 
any  sentient  existence,  to  whom  or  to  what  would  it  be  a  goodf 
If  it  meets  a  demand  of  the  nature  of  amoral  agent,  it  must 
produce  satisfaction.    It  does  meet  a  demand  of  our  beiag, 
and  therefore  produces  satisfoction  to  the  Intelligence,  the 
Conscience,  the  Sensibility.      It  is  therefore    necessarily 
pronounced  by  us  to  be  a  ^ood.    We  are  apt  to  say  it  is  an 
ultimate  good;  but  it  is  only  a  relative  gooa.    It  meets  a  de- 
mand of  our  being  and  thus  produces  satisfaction.    This  sat- 
isfaction is  the  ultimate  ^ood  of  being.    At  the  very  moment 
we  pronounce  it  a  good  m  itself,  it  is  only  because  we  experi- 
eace  such  a  satismction  in  contemplating  it    At  Uie  veiy 
time  we  say  that  we  consider  it  a  good  in  itself  wholly  indo- 
pendent  of  its  results^  we  only  say  so  the  more  positively 
because  we  are  so  gratified  at  the  time  by  thinking  of  it    It 
is  its  experienced  results  thai  is  the  ground  of  the  affimuir 
tion. 
[4.]  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  undeittood  that  JSi^ib  C%ar- 
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ader^  Moral  Worthy  Oood  Destrt^'Merittmousnessy  or  whatever 
you   call  it,  can  not  be  Or  consist  in  a  siaie  of  Mind,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  an  ultimate  eood 
ot  intrinsicaUy  vaJuabl^.     By  Right  Character^  Moral  norths 
Oood  Desert^  Merttoriousnessy  &c.,  as  distinguished  from  vir-  * 
tae,  Dre  can  mean  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  fit  and  prop-  - 
er  and  suitable  to  the  nature  and  relation  of  things,  that  a* 
virtuous  person  should  be  blessedo  The  Intelligence  is  grat- 
ified when  this  character  is  p^rceiVed  to  etist.    This  per- 
ception produces  intellectual  satisfaction*     This  satisfaction 
i^  a  good  in  itself.    But  that  which  produces  this  satisfaction, 
i»  in  no  proper  sense  a  good  in  itself.     Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  meets  a  demand  of  the  Intelligence  and  thus  pro- 
daces  5a/t^ch'<m,  it  could  not  so  much  as  be  thought  of  as  a 
good  in  itself  any  more  than  any  thing  else  that  is  a  pure  concept 
tion  of  the  Reason,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  mathematical  line* 
It   is  impossible    that  the  Lawgiver  or  the  Law  should 
make  obedience  or  the  worthiness  resulting  from  obedience, 
an    ultimate  end*     Grod    requires  the  highest  good  of  the 
uniTerse  to  be  willed  as  an  ultimate  end.     Now  he  requires 
the  willing  for  the  sake  of  the  good  willed.     He  aims  and 
must  aim  at  securing  the  good  and  not  merely  the  willing* 
He  must  aim  at  securing  the  good^  and  not  merely  securing 
the  willing  or  the  worthiness  resulting  from  willing.     It  is 
the  end  He  aims  at     The  willing  and  the  worthiness  of  wiU 
ling  are  valuable  only  as  the  end  willed  is  valuable.     Were 
it  not  that  the  end  is  intrinsically  valuable,  the  willing  would 
not  be  so  much  as  relatively  valuable.     It  would  have  no  val- 
ue whatever.     And  but  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end 
willed,  Oood  Desert  would  not  result  from  willing  it.     Both 
the  virtuousness  and  the  meritoriousness  of  willing  the  end 
depends  altogether  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.     But 
for  this,  I  say  again,  neither  Virtue  nor  Merit  could  exist. 
Now  it  is  absurd  to  make  that  an  ultimate  good  and  to  affirm 
that  to  be  intrinsically  and  ultimately  valuable,  whose  whole 
value  consists  in  its  relations  to  an  ultimate  good. 

[5.]  /The  ultimate  or  absolute  good  can  not  consist  in  any 
thing  external  to  Mind  itself  Moral  Agents  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  sustain  certain  correlations  to  things  external 
to  themselves,  many  of  which  things  are  necessary  means 
and  conditions  of  their  well  being.  But  none  of  these  can 
be  good  or  valuable  in  themselves.  That  is,  nothing  without 
the  consciousness  of  being  can  be  a  good  per  se. 
The  Constitution  of  Moral  Agents  has  three  primary  De- 
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partmeats  or  Faculties  as  we  have  Ibrmerlj  seen,  munelr^v 
tiie  hUcUed^  the  &nit6t%,  and  the  Will.  All  the  deiiiaiid» 
of  our  heiog  may  be  and  npust  be  made  bj  one  of  these 
Faculties.  The  Intellect  had  its  demands  or  wants.  Hie 
Sensibility  has  its  objects^of  desire,  or  its  demands  and 
wants.  Our  whole  being  is  comprised  in  these  three  de> 
partments,  and  they  sustain  such  correlations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  universe  that  the  objects  demanded  by  these 
powers  or  susceptibilities  are  indispensable  conditions  of 
our  well-beinff  or  beinc  laiisJktL  For  instance^  the  Intellect  de- 
mands knowledge  ofTruth;  tiie  Conscience  demands  obedi* 
ence  to  Moral  Law;  the  Sensibility  demands  those  objects  that 
excite  its  desires.  These  are  only  specimens  of  the  de- 
mands or  wants  of  our  beingX^Our  well-being  or  our  high- 
est good  is,  from  the  constitution  of  our  Nature^  conditioo- 
ated  upon  the  demands  of  our  Nature  bdng  met  and  our 
wants  supplied.  These  wants  are  numerous.  Now  the  ob- 
jects that  are  so  correlated  to  us  as  to  be  the  conditions  of  our 
blessedness,  are  not  the  ultimate  and  absolute  gooij^  Truth, 
for  example,  is  a  condition  or  means  of  our  lutimate  good, 
but  it  is  not  itself  an  ultimate  good.  To  whom  or  what  would 
it  be  a  good  were  there  no  Intelligence  to  apprehend  itt  It 
meets  a  demand  of  the  Intelligence,  and  is  therefore  a  rela- 
tive good.  The  same  is  and  must  be  true  of  every  thing  that 
is  so  correlated  to  us  as  to  meet  a  demand  of  our  Canstitution. 
The  meeting  of  these  demands,  the  supply  of  these  wants 
produces  mental  satisfaction.  This  satislaction  is  an  ultimate 
good.    But  the  things  that  produce  it  are  only  relative  good. 

It  is  possible  that  an  ultimate  good  may  be  also  a  relative 
good.  Thus  the  satis&ction  or  blessedness  that  constitutes 
3)e  ultimate  good  may  and  does  tend  to  perpetuate  and  in- 
crease itself/  The  contemplation  by  us  of  the  joy  of  others 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  means  of  increasing  our  own.  In  this 
case  the  ultimate  good  is  both  an  ultimate  and  a  relative  good; 
that  is,  it  is  both  an  ultimate  end  and  a  means. 

It  is  true  also  that  a  thing  may  meet  a  demand  of  our  being  and 
be  at  the  same  time  a  means  and  an  ultimate  end.  Our  Natuie 
demands  Satisfaction^  Blessedness^  Enjoyment.  This  is  an  u/- 
timate  demand.  That  which  supplies  or  meets  this  demand 
is  an  ultimate  good.  The  universal  satisfaction  of  all  the  pow- 
ers and  susceptibilities  of  our  Nature  is  the  ultimate  good  of 
our  being.  Tms  demand  is  only  met  by  the  ultimate  and  ab- 
solute good.  All  other  demands  are  met  by  their  appropri- . 
ate  objects,  not  one  of  which  is  an  ultimate  or  absolute  good. 
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f>at  onlj  a  relative  good.  As  these  objects  meet  the  deitfands 
of  our  Constitution  they  produce  satisfaction;  this  satisfaction 
is  an  ultimate  good.  Did  they  not  produce  satisfaction  they 
would  not  be  a  good  in  any  sense.  The  Intelligence  is  met 
and  the  Heason  is  satisfied,  that  is,  the  things  which  it  de- 
manded, it  has  obtained,  or  they  are  accomplished. 

Virtue,  then,  or  obedience  to  Moral  Law  is  in  some  sense  a  good 
to  a  Moral  Agent,  that  is,  it  meets  a  demand  of  his  Reason 
or  Conscience.  Moral  Worth,  also,  or  Right  Character,  is 
demanded  Jby  the  Intelligence  of  every  Moral  Agent,  and 
where  Moral  Worth  is  seen  to  exist,  this  demand  of  the  In- 
telligence is  met  So  far  that  exists  which  it  demanded  ; 
so  that  in  this  sense  Moral  Worth  is  valuable  to  a  Moral 
Agent  inasmuch  as  it  meets  a  demand  of  his  being.  So  all 
the  objects  of  desire  are  valuable  in  the  sense  that  they  meet 
a  demand  of  the  Constitution. 

But  here  an  inquiry  arises.    Are  these  the  ultimate  good  ?   I 
answer  no,  for  this  reason,  that  tliu^  are  not,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded by  the  mind  as  ultimate.    The  universal  intelligence  de- 
mands V  irtue  or  obedience  to  moral  law,  and  when  tUs  is  seen 
to  exist  the  Intelligence  is  satisfied*     For  example;  when  the 
mind  perceives  any  thing  to  which  it  sustains  such  a  correla- 
tion that  the  thing  is  demanded  by  the  mind,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  necessity  of  nature,  the  possession  of  the  object  sat- 
isfies the  demand.     When  the  Intelligence  acquires   the 
knowledge  that  it  demands,   it   is   satisfied.     When  the 
Conscience  has  that  which  it  demands,  or  when  that  ^exists 
which  the  conscience  demands,  the  conscience  is  satisfied. 
When  the  Sensibility  possesses  those  objects  of  desire  which 
it  craved,  the  Sensibility  is  satisfied.    Whenever  the  Intelli- 
gence perceives  the  concrete  realization  of  those  ideas  of  the 
Reason  whose  realization  was  demanded  by  the  Intelligence, 
the  Intelligence  is  satisfied.    The  mind  continues  to  struggle 
after  all  the  objects  that  are  so  correlated  to  it  as  to  be  de- 
manded by  any  power  of  the  mind,  and  it  does  not  rest  until 
that  demand  is  met    As  soon  as  the  d^and  is  met  the 
mind  rests  and  is  satisfied.    Now  observe,  those  things  after 
which  the  mind  is  struggling  to  meet  its  demands,  are  not 
the  ultimate  good  of  the  mind  that  is  thus  struggling.    When 
the  mind  has  obtained  the  objects  after  whicn  it  struggles^ 
and  which  it  demands,  it  then  rests — ^it  is  ^satisfied.    KbA  it 
noatters  not  which  of  the  j^wers  of  the  mind  makes  the  de- 
mand, the  power  is  not  satisfied  until  the  end  is  gained.    And 
when  the  end  is  gained,  thus  for  the  mind  is  satisfied.    A 
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benevolent  mind  is  not  seeking  merely  ielf^aiisfaetion^  far 
this  is  not  what  Reason  demands.  But  it  seeks  the  satisfac^ 
tion  of  being  in  general,  including  its  own,  and  in  willing  the 
general  good  is  sure  to  secure  its  own. 

This  brings  me  to  remark  again,  that  those  objects  external  to 
the  mind  itself  after  which  the  mind  struggles  and  which,  when 
obtained,  meet  die  demands  of  the  constitution  and  satisfy  the 
mind  are  not  the  uUimategood  of  the  mind,  but  the  saiisf action  re- 
sulting from  the  possession  of  those  objects  is  the  tU$imaU  eood. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  must  be  stlf-roidenU    if  the 
\  \         mind  i&  perfectly  satisfied^  the  satisfaction  itself  is  to  the  mind 
a  perfei^j  an  ultimate^  and  an  absolute  good.    For  example, 
God  possesses  a  self-existent  and  infinite  nature.    Certain 
things  were  demanded  hy  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his 
own  being;  such  as  that  his  will  should  be  conformed  to 
the  Law  of  his  Intelligence,  or  in  other  words  that  he  should 
be  virtuous.    Now  when  this  demand  was  met,  and  the  heart 
^   or  Will  was  conformed  to  the  law  of  the  Intelligence,  which 
was  from  eternity  with  him,  this  demand  of  his  Being  was 
met — ^his  Conscience,   and  his  Intelligence   were  satisfied. 
They  are  so.    His  Intelligence  is  in  a  state  of  infinite  and 
eternal  satisfaction,  or  in  other  words,  he  possesses  necessa- 
rily what  we  call  an  intellectual  pleasure  or  delight  or  satis- 
faction in  the  state  of  his  Will,  or  in  other  words,  in  the 
Will's  conformity  to  the  law  of  his  Intelligence.  Now  mark :  the 
virtue  that  meets  this  demand  is  to  Him  a  goody  because  it 
meets  a  demand  of  his  Being.    But  it  is  not  the  ultimate 
soodn  but  the  satisfaction  which  he  has  in  that  state  of  his 
Willis  the  uUimategood.  So  there  were  many  otherideasof  the 
Divine  Reason,  such  as  the  idea  of  the  Just,  of  the  Rieht,  the 
Beautiful,  the  Useful,  the  Merciful,  and  such  like.    Now  the 
Intelligence  demanded  that  these  ideas  should  be  realized, 
and  the  Sensibility  also  desires  the  realization  of  these  ideas. 
In  other  words  still,  the  realization  of  these  ideas  was  not 
only  demanded  by  die  Intelligence,  but  their  realization  was 
an  object  of  rational  desire. 

When  creative^wer  went  forth  for  the  realizati<m  of  these 
ideas,  when  the  universe  sprang  into  existence  as  the  arche- 
type or  living  expressioa  and  exemplification  of  these  ideas, 
the  Divine  Mind  was  satisfied.  He  is  represented  as  having 
looked  upon  all  that  He  had  made,  and  pronounced  it  ^^very 
£ood.^^  That  is.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  work  of  his  handst 
He  beheld  the  realization  of  the  ideas  of  his  own  Reason, 
and  saw  that  these  demands  of  his  being  were  met.    Now 
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observe  :  from  eternity  these  things  were  present  to  God  in 
such  a  sense  that  He  was  from  eternity  satisfied  with  or  en- 
joyed  the  realization  of  all  these  ideas.  In  other  words,  ev- 
ery demand  of  his  Being  was  from  eternity  met — since  from 
eternity  all  things  that  are  or  will  be  have  been  present  to 
the  Divine  Omniscience. 

Now  I  inquire  what  must  be  the  ultimate  good  of  God? 
Certainly  not  these  created  things,  not  any  thing  created  or 
uncreated  that  is  so  correlated  to  Him  as  to  meet  a  demand 
of  his  Being  with  the  exception  of  this  one  thing — the  in- 
Jtrtite  satisfaction  of  the  Divine  Mind.  God  can  say,  I  have 
no  want.  All  the  demands  of  his  infinite  mind  are  fully  met. 
The  ideas  of  his  Reason  are  realized.  His  desires  are,  upon 
the  whole,  fulfilled,  and  every  power  and  susceptibility  is  fulL 
His  satisfaction  is  perfect  and  infinite.  When  I  say  all  the 
demands  of  his  nature  are  met,  I  mean  that  his  Omniscience 
embraces  all  events,  and  to  Him  all  things  that  toill  he^  are  al- 
ready to  Him  in  such  a  sense  as  to  satisfy  the  Divine  Mind. 
He  pronounces  it  all  very  good^  in  the  sense  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  is  satisfied. 

That  state  of  mind,  the  Satisfaction^  the  perfect  and  infinite 
Rest  of  the  Divine  Mind,  in  having  every  demand  of  His  being 
met,  is  His  ultimate  good,  Y 

Now,  it  is  self-evident,  that  this  must  also  be  the  ultimate 
good  of  every  being  in  existence.  That  which  meets  the  de- 
mands of  His  being  is  not  its  ultimate  good^  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  satisfaction  that  results  from  having  all  the 
other  demsind's  of  every  department  of  the  being  fully  met  ajid 
satisfied.  This  satisfaction  is  the  ultimate  demand  of  our 
being.  That  is,  it  is  that  which  is  ultimately  demanded,  and 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  the  other  things  are  demanded^ 
This  is  an  ultimate  good.  But  that  whidi  meets  no  other 
demand  of  our  being,  can  be  the  ultimate  good;  for  all  these 
things,  whatever  they  are,  only  result  in  satisfaction^  but  do 
not  constitute  it.  Satisfaction  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate 
good ;  and  whatever  produces  this  result  must  be  only  a  relative  </ 
good.  The  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  then, 
or  the  highest  good  of  universal  being  must  consist  in  a  state 
of  entire  satisfaction.  Whenever  a  mind  is  in  a  state  in  which 
it  can  affirm,  I  have  no  wants  that  are  unsupplied,  my  whole  ' 
being  is  satisfied — that  state  of  satisfaction  that  results  from 
the  meeting  of  all  the  demands  of  the  constitution,  is,  and  it 
iseems  to  me  must  be,  the  ultimate  good  of  the  being. 
Here  let  it  be  observed,  that  Satisfaction  of  mind,  in  the 
5* 
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sense  in  which  I  have  expluned  it,  is  the  ultimate  good  a£ 
being,  whether  anj  one  possesses  it  or  not  The  Reason  aA 
firms,  that  it  is  an  ultimate  and  an  ahsoltUe  good^  for  anj  mind 
to  he  perfectly  and  universally  satisfied.  This  is  the  thing' 
which  ought  to  be  willed  for  its  own  sake,  whether  any  one 
ever  possesses  it  or  not  Every  Moral  Agent  ought  to  will 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  God  and  of  all  beings,  for  the  sake 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  state  of  mind. 

They  only,  of  Moral  Agents,  will  possess  this  ultimate 
Good,  whose  heart  and  life  arc  conformed  to  the  dictates  of 
their  Intelligence,  and  every  want  or  demand  of  whose  being 
is  met  and  mlly  satisfied. 

Just  so  far  as  any  mind  is  entirely  satisfied,  just  so  far  it 
possesses  that  which  belongs  to  or  constitutes  the  ultimate 
eood.  Suppose  my  heart  to  be  entirely  conformed  to  the 
Law  of  mv  intelligence — thus  far  my  Conscience,  my  Intelli- 
gence and  my  Sensibility  are  satisfied.  My  Sensibility  is 
satisfied  thus  far,  for  the  conformity  of  mv  Will  to  the  Law  of 
mv  Intelligence  is  not  only  a  demand  of  my  Intelligence,  but 
of  mv  Sensibility.  So  that  if  I  am  virtuous,  thus  far  T  am  sat- 
isfied whether  anv  body  else  is  virtuous  or  not  Thus  far  I 
E assess  that  satismction  which  constitutes  the  ultimate  good. 
ut  as  yet,  I  may  not  possess  this  in  perfection.  All  the  de- 
mands of  my  being,  in  respect  to  myself  and  others,  may  not 
be  met,  and  consequentlv  my  satisfaction  may  not  be  perfect 
and  universal.  But  so  far  as  I  have  it,  it  is  in  kind  of  the 
ultimate  good.  I  shall  never  possess  it  in  a  perfect  degree, 
until  every  demand  of  my  constitution  is  met — ^until  I  can  say, 
I  have  no  want  that  is  not  supplied. 

By  the  term  satisfaction,  I  mean  more  than  is  generally 
understood  by  the  term  happiness.  This  term  is  generally 
used  to  express  merely  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sensibility. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  intellectual  satisfaction^ 
the  satisfaction  of  Conscience,  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
natural,  and  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  moral  satisfaction.  The 
demands  of  the  Intelligence  and  of  the  Heart  and  of  the 
Sensibility,  are  all  fiilly  met  This  results  in  a  state  of  uni- 
versal and  entire  mental  satisfaction.  It  is  a  state  perhaps 
well  and  fully  expressed  by  the  term  blessedness.  Eveiy 
power  and  susceptibility  is  full,  is  satisfied.  The  mind 
can  say,  it  is  enough,—-!  have  no  want  This  state  must 
be  the  ultimate  and  the  absolute  good.  Whatever  con- 
duces to  this  state,  whatever  meets  any  demand  of  any 
power  or  susceptibility,  is  a  means,  or  condition  of  this 
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j^tate,  and  is  in  this  sense  a  good.  It  is  not  an  absolute, 
but  a  relative  good.  This  appears  to  be  self-evident  When  I 
can  say  that  every  demand  oi  my  being  is  met,  then  I  possess 
the  ultimate  good  in  a  degree  that  is  unmixed  with  any  alloy. 
If  the  demands  of  my  Intelligence,  or  of  any  power  of  my 
being  are  enlarged,  if  1  come  into  relations  where  my  constitu- 
tion demands  more,  when  these  demands  are  all  met,  my 
satisfaction  will  increase.  But  so  long  as  my  satisfaction  is 
universal  and  complete,  my  blessedness  is  perfect  in  the  sense 
that  I  have  no  want  that  is  not  fully  met  This  satisfaction, 
let  it  be  repeated,  is,  and  must  be  the  ultimate  good  of  being,  v 

The  Intelligence  of  a  Moral  Agent  demands  moral  order. 
Sut  Moral  Order  itself  is  not  the  ultimate  good.  But  the  sat' 
isfacttQn  which  the  mind  has  in  contemplating  a  state  of  Mor- 
al Order  is  an  ultimate  good.  >/ 

Here  again  let  me  observe  that  it  lias  been  insisted  that 
those  things  demanded  by  the  Intelligence  must  be  affirmed  to 
be  a  good  in  themselves^  or  we  should  not  have  pleasure  in 
them,  or  in  other  words,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  thenu 
I  perceive  beauty.  Now  it  is  said  that  unless  I  affirm  that 
beauty  is  a  good  in  itself  it  would  afford  me  no  satisfaction 
to  behold  it  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  As  I  have  ob- 
served before,  the  uAt7na/e^ooe{  belongs  to  sentient  beings  and 
must  certainly  be  inseparable  from  them;  that  is,  none  but 
a  sentient  being  can  be  the  subject  of  ultimate  good*  The  { 
ultimate  good  of  all  beings  must  of  necessity  be  subjective;  r 
that  is,  it  must  belong  to  themselves.  As  moral  agents  the 
ultimate  good  must  consist  in  a  state  of  mind.  This  should  «> 
always  be  borne  in  mind.  Now  if  it  be  objected  that  when  < 
we  behold  beauty  for  example^  the  Intelligence  must  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  good  in  itself  as  a  condition  of  its  produ- 
cing satisfaction  in  us,  I  answer:  To  whom  or  what  is  beauty,  i 
as  separate  from  sentient  existences  a  good?  I  behold  this 
archetype  of  my  idea  of  beauty.  Now  in  what  sense  can  it 
be  a  good  in  itself?  Can  it  be  a  good  to  itself?  If  not  in 
what  sense  can  it  be  a  good  in  itself?  Good  as  I  have  said, 
belongs  to  sentient  beings.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  this 
beauty  does  not  belong  to  any  sentient  existence.  It  is  an 
object  of  contemplation  distinct  from  all  being.  It  is  not  a 
state  of  mind.  To  whom  or  to  what  then  is  it  a  good  in  itselft 
It  is  and  must  be  a  relative  good  to  every  beholder  that  has 
the  idea  of  beauty.  But  it  can  by  no  means  be  a  good  in 
itself.  The  same  is  and  must  be  true  of  all  those  arche- 
types of  the  Reason  that  do  not  connst  in  a  state  of  mind. 
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They  belong  to  no  being.  They  can  be  in  no  sense  a  good 
in  themselves^  unless  they  are  a  good  to  themselves^  which  is  ab- 
surd. They  are  good  only  relatively  to  those  who  have  the 
idea  whose  archetype  they  are.  This  class  of  beings  are 
wttisficd  or  gratified  with  beholding  them,  not  because  the^  are 
good  in  themsetves,  but  because  being  archetypes  of  the  ideas 
of  their  own  Reason,  they  necessarily  take  pleasure  in  them. 
Now  it  is  not  the  archetype  itself  which  I  affirm  to  be  an  ul- 
timate good,  but  I  am  so  constituted  that  beholding  the  ar- 
dietype  of  my  idea  affords  me  satisfaction^  and  this  satisfac^ 
tion  is  an  ultimate  good.     It  is  a  state  of  blessedness. 

That  which  remains  at  present,  is  to  examine  this  Philoso- 
phy in  the  light  of  Revelation;  to  see  whether  it  rccoenizes 
the  highest  well  being,  blessedness,  or  satisfaction  of  God 
and  of  the  Universe  as  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 
And  here  I  observe  that  it  is  agreed  that  the  Law  of  Grod 
demands  that  that  should  be  chosen  which  ought  to  be  chosen; 
that  the  identical  end  which  Moral  Agents  are  required  to 
choose  is  proposed  as  the  ultimate  end  on  which  choice  ought 
to  terminate,  oy  the  Law  of  God.    Wc  will  inouire  then, 

What  is  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Moral  Law  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible  t  Its  two  great  precepts  are,  ^Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  Heart,  with  all  thy 
Soul,  with  all  thy  Mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength;  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.'^  Now  it  is  agreed  that  this  love  is  not  a 
mere  emotion  or  feeling,  but  that  it  consists  in  willing,  choos- 
ing, intending  an  end.  I  observe  again  that  it  requires  that 
something  should  be  willed  to  God  and  our  neighbor^  or  which 
is  the  same,  to  God  and  the  universe  of  creatures*  But  what 
is  this  something  that  is  to  be  willed  to  them?  What  is  this 
loT>e  but  good  will,  willing  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  Uni- 
verse? What  is  of  equal  value  to  this?  Nay  what  is  of  any 
intrinsic  value  but  this?  The  highest  well  being  of  God  and 
of  the  Universe  must  be  that  which  we  ought  to  will. 
And  this  must  be  the  love  which  we  are  commanded  to  exe^ 
dse.  This  implies  the  willing  of  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Divine  Mind  with  dl  the  necessary  means 
and  conditions  of  this  result;  this  satisfaction  being  the  ulti- 
mate end  both  in  respect  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  the 
conditions  and  means  as  relatively  valuable. 

And  here  let  me  remark  that  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Lou 
recognizes  but  one  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

**  The  whole  lavP^  it  is  said  *'  is  fulfilled  in  one  word — Love.'* 
M  Therefore  line  is  the  fulfilling  of  me  Law.^^    And  this  love 
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must  be  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor^  and  not  of  other 
things.  The  law  does  not  say,  Thou  shalt  love  right — truth 
— beauty  or  any  thing  else,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  but  God  and  thy  neighbor.  This  then  is  the  End.  Truth, 
beauty,  virtue,  and  a  multitude  of  things  are  relative  goods  and 
conditions  of  the  ultimate  good  or  of  the  universal  satisfaction 
that  results  from  all  the  demands  of  the  being  of  God  and  of 
our  neighbor  being  fully  satisfied. 

Whoever  contends  that  there  is  more  than  one  foundation 
of  Moral  Obligation  should  bereminded  that  one  zror(/ express- 
es all  that  is  required  by  the  Moral  Law.  That  word  is 
liOvE^  and  this  love  respects  God  and  our  neighbor  only.  In 
other  words  whoever  loves  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strength^  and  his  neigMor  as  himself,  fulfils  the  whole 
law.  This  is  the  Ultimate  End — the  good  of  God  and  our  neigh' 
bor.  That  this  love,  if  it  consists  in  willing  any  thing  to  Uod 
and  our  nei^A6or,  must  consist  in  willing  their  highest  well-being 
with  all  the  necessary  conditions  and  means  thereof  must  te 
self-evident;  for  as  I  have  said,  these  are  the  only  things  that 
are  valuable  to  God  or  our  neighbor^  and  to  be  under  obligation 
to  will  any  thing  else  than  these  to  God  and  to  our  neighboir 
were  absurd.  When  we  have  willed  the  highest  well-being  of 
God  and  our  neighbor  as  an  ultimate  end,  we  have  willed  to 
them  every  good  of  which  they  are  capable;  and  what  more 
can  we  will  to  them?  and  if  we  refuse  to  will  this,  of  what  use 
is  it  to  will  any  thing  else? 

Let  this  theory  again  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel. — ^^  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Gods"  By  this  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  to  understand 
that  God  requires  of  us  to  aim  at  pleasing  Him  in  all  that  we 
do.  That  is,  we  are  to  aim  at  satisfying  God  and  meeting  the 
demands  of  His  Conscience,  His  Intelhgence,  His  Sensibility 
and  in  short,  so  to  demean  ourselves  as  Uiat  He  shall  be  fer^ 
fecily  satisfied  with  us.  This  satisfaction  is  His  ultimate  good. 
At  this  we  should  aim — at  pleasing  God^  at  satisfying  God^  so 
that  He  shall  say,  all  that  I  want  in  respect  to  you^  I  have 
This  is  what  God  requires  us  to  will.  He  requires  that  we 
should  live  ix>  please  or  gratify  Him  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic 
wdue  of  his  wetlbeing  or  of  His  satisfaction.  To  love  God — to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  God — to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  is 
to  choose  or  intend  in  all  our  ways  to  please  God;  that  is, 
to  choose  the  pleasure,  the  gratincation  or  satisfaction  or 
well-being  of  God  as  the  ultimate  end  to  which  we  consecrate 
ourselves. 
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Let  this  question  again  be  brought  into  the  light  of  the  ex- 
ample of  God  and  of  Christ    God  no  doubt  has  the  same  end 
in  view  which  He  requires  us  to  have.    Christ  has  also  the 
same  end  in  riew  that  his  Father  has  and  that  He  requires  us 
to  have.     But  what  end  have  they  in  viewt    God  sajs^  ^I 
have  created  all  things  for  mjself."    That  is.  He  has  exerted 
his  almiffhty  power  in  the  creation  of  objects  to  realize  the 
ideas  of  his  own  Reason  for  the  sake  of  the  latisfacHon  wkick 
neceisarily  results  to  Himself  and  to  the  universe  from  their  realizo' 
tUm,    He  pronounces  the  works  of  his  hands  ^^veru^ood^ibai 
is,  they  are  satisfactory  to  Him^  they  are  good  in  such  a 
sense  that  He  is  satisfied  with  them  as  the  archetypes  of  fans 
own  ideas.     In  the  contemplation  of  these  archetypes  He  is 
satisfied.    This  satisfaction  must  be  to  Him  an  infinite  good. 
Christ  must  have  the  same  end  in  view. 

The  whole  Moral  Government  of  (rod  as  well  as  his  prov- 
idential government — in  short,  all  creation,  and  providence, 
and  government,  physical  and  moral,  show  that  God  and 
Qirist  are  endeavoring  to  realize  the  ideas  of  the  good,  the 
just,  the  merciful,  the  beautiful,  Uie  useful,  the  right,  the  pe^ 
feet,  and  all  those  ideas  in  the  realization  of  which  they  have 
so  much  satis&ction. 

Thegooc^  of  creohire^  must  enterinto  the  end  at  which  they  aim. 
This  is  manifest  from  creation,  and  providence,  and  the  fiibk. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  every 
being,  is  manifestly  the  tendency  of  things  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  them.  These  things  are  means  of  producing  sai-^ 
isfaction  in  the  minds  of  Moral  Agents^  and  in  ^^  satisfying 
the  wants  of  every  tiving  thing."  Thus  it  is  said,  "Thou 
openest  thy  hand  and  satisfyest  the  wants  of  every  living 
thin|."  This  satisfaction  of  creatures  is  an  ultimate  gooa 
Their  virtue  and  everything  else  but  this  satisfaction  itself,  is 
a  condition  and  means  of  promoting  it  The  highest  eood 
then  of  the  universe  must  be  that  at  which  God  and  all  holy 
beings  ought  to  aim  and  really  do  aim.  Unless  they  aim  at 
this,  their  aim  can  never  meet  the  demands  of  the  IntelE- 
gence  of  Moral  Agents.  If  they  do  aim  at  this,  the  Intelli- 
gence cannot  but  be  satisfied. 

But  to  this  philosophy  it  is  objected, 

1.  That  if  the  highest  good  or  well-being  of  God  and  of 
the  Universe  be  the  sole  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  it 
follows  that  we  are  not  under  obligation  to  will  any  thing  ex- 
cept this  end  with  the  necessary  conditions  and  means  there- 
of.   That  every  thing  but  this  end,  which  we  are  bound  to  will 
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most  be  Tvilled  as  a  means  ta  this  end  or  because  of  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  this  end.  And  this  it  is  said  is  thedoctriae 
ofUtUity. 

To  this  I  answer;  The  doctrine  of  Utility  is^  that  the  ybuiuf- 
otion  of  the  obligation  to  will  bath  the  end  and  the  means 
is  the  tendency  of  the  willing  to  promote  the  end.  But 
this  is  absurd.  The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  is  not| 
as  Utilitarians  say,  that  the  Jbundation  of  the  obligation 
to  ^U  the  End  or  the  Means  is  the  tendency  of  the  willing 
to  promote  that  end,  but  that  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to 
will  both  the  end  and  the  means,  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
end.  And  the  condition  of  the  obligation  to  will  the  means  is 
theperceived  tendency  of  the  means  to  promote  the  end. 

Tne  end  is  to  be  willed  for  its  own  sake.  The  conditions 
and  means  of  this  end  are  to  be  willed  for  the  sake  of 
the  end;  that  is,  it  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  endi,  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  will  the  conditions 
and  means.  The  tendency  of  the  means  to  prwnote  the  end  is 
not)  as  Utilitarians  say,  the  Foundation  of  the  Obligation  to 
will  the  means,  but  both  the  end  and  the  means  are  to  be 
willed  for  the  same  reason^  to  wit,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
end.  The  obligation  to  will  the  means  being  only  conditionor 
ted  upon,  but  not  found  in  their  tendency  to  promote  the  end. 
This  then  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Utility. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  if  the  good  of  being  be  the  only 
Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  we  should  be  indifferent  in 
respect  to  the  means,  if  the  end  could  be  obtained.  But  this, 
it  is  said,  contradicts  human  consciousness.  To  this  I  answer^ 
the  end  to  be  obtained  is  the  satisfcuUion  of  universal  mind^ 
that  results  from  having  every  demand  of  the  being  fully  met. 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  satisfaction  should  exist  unless 
these  demands  are  met  To  suppose  then  that  the  end  can 
be  obtained  without  these  demands  being  met,  is  the  same  as 
to  suppose  that  the  end  can  be  obtained  without  the  natural 
and  necessary  conditions  and  means.  This  supposition  is  there- 
fore an  impossible  supposition,  and  consequently  inadmissi- 
hie. 

Again ;  if  universal  mind  were  perfectly  satisfied  so  that  there 
were  no  demand  or  want  of  any  being  that  was  not  iully 
met,  we  should  of  course  be  satisfied^  and  well  satisfied^  and/?€r- 
ye<%  satisfied^  on  this  supposition. 

The  philosohpy  to  which  this  objection  is  opposed  teachr 
es  that  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  ultimate^  the  absolute  good  of  moral  agents  and 


Hierefore  fliat  it  it  the  feimdatioii  >of  Moral  ObHgatioB.     It 
Ibrther  teaches  that  the  abtolate  and  dtiinate  good  of  moral 
agents  in  its  last  analysis  consists  in  mental  saHsfadiorij  enjoj^ 
merU,*  blessednessy  htwpiness^  and  that  this  state  of  mind  is 
oonditionated  upon  the  fact  that  every  demand  of  every  pomer 
of  our  being  is  fully  met  and  sotUfied.    The  objection  is  this 
tnat  if  mental  satisfaction,  enjoyment,  blessedness  or  bappi* 
ness  were  bat  complete  and  universal,  we  should  be  indiner- 
ent,  that  is,  that  we  should  be  satisfied  as  it  respects  the  means 
and  conditions  of  this  satisfaction.     That  if  the  universal 
mind  were  satisfied  it  would  be  satisfied  by  whatever  means. 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  a  truism.    Or  the  objection  amounts  to 
this.    If  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe 
of  moral  agents  be  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  it  fol- 
lows that'  if  this  end  is  obtained  and  the  highest  well-being 
of  God  and  of  the  universe  be  secured,  we  should  be  indi^ 
ferent  as  it  respects  the  conditions  and  means.    In  other 
words  we  should  be  indifferent  whether  it  was  accomplished 
by  possible  or  impossible  means.    If  the  mental  satisfaction 
do  but  universally  exist  it  matters  not  whether  the  Intelli- 
gence, the  Conscience  or  the  Sensibility  be  satisfied.    If  that 
state  of  mind  which  can  alone  result  from  the  fact  that  every 
demand  of  every  power  and  susceptibility  of  our  nature  be 
fully  met  and  satisfied,  do  but  exist,  it  matters  not  whether 
ainy  demand  of  our  being  is  met,  whether  we  are  at  all  sat- 
isfied.   Or  again:  If  our  nature  is  such  that  it  can  not  be 
satisfied  unless  virtue  be  connected  with  happiness^  and  sin  with 
misery,  that  is,  unless  misery  exist  in  connection  with  sin, 
and  happiness  in  connection  with  holiness,  did  happiness  bat 
exist  it  would  be  indifferent  to  us  and  we  should  be  just  as 
well  satisfied  did  happiness  exist  in  connection  with  sin  and 
misery  in  connection  with  holiness  as  we  now  are.    The 
objection  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  It  overlooks  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  well  being  of  God  and  of  the  universe. 

3.  ^^Itis  said  that  if  the  sole  Foundation  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion be  the  highest  good  of  Universal  Being,  all  obligation 
pertaining  to  God  would  respect  his  susceptibilities  and  the 
means  necessary  to  this  result.  When  we  have  willed  God's 
highest  well-being  with  the  means  necessary  to  that  result 
we  have  fulfilled  all  our  duty  to  Him." 

To  this  I  reply;  certainlv,  when  we  have  willed  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe  with  the  necessary  con- 
ditions and  means  thereof,  we  have  done  our  whole  duty  to 
him:  for  this  is  Ictoing  Him  with  all  our  heart  and  our  neighlwr 


am  auTHhu.  The  neoettanf  ccmdUiona  of  the  highest  weltb^ 
tag  of  the  univene^  are  that  every  moral  heme  ahouldbe 
perfectly  vtrtwms  and  that  every  demand  of  the  InteUigence 
and  of  the  wh<rie  being  of  God  and  of  the  universe  ofcreap 
tares  be  perfectly  met,  so  that  universal  mind  shall  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  and  universal  satisfaction.  To  will  tins  is  all 
that  the  Law  of  God  does  or  can  require. 

4.  It  is  said  that  ^^  If  the  hi^est  eood  of  being  be  th^ 
Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  it  would  follow  that  if  Crod's 
character  were  the  opposite  of  what  it  is,  we  should  be  uiv* 
der  the  same  obligation  to  Him  that  we  are  now.''  To  this 
I  answer: — 

(I.)  It  is  not  true.    We  are  to  will  the  highest  well- 
l>eing  of  God.    This  results  from  the  meeting  of  eveiy 
demand  of  his  being.    We  are  to  »will  his  perfect  satis* 
faction  as  a  good  in  itself    But  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  will  tmtt  He  should  be  actually  and  perfectly  satisfied 
except  on  the  condition  that  He  obeys  the  laws  of  his  be** 
ing.    If  He  should  not  fiilfill  the  laws  of  his  beine — i£^  for 
example,  He  should  not  conform  his  Will  to  the  mw  of  his 
Intellieence  it  would  be  impossible  fi>r  us  to  will  or  be  under 
an  obligation  to  will  that  Hejfthould  be  actually  and  per* 
fectly  satisfied  wiA  Himself,    ^e  can  not,  therefore,  be 
under  an  obligation  to  will  the  perfect  and  universal  miA 
isfcLcUon  or  hknednets  of  God,  except  on  condition  that  He 
is  perfectly  viHuotif.  ^We  should  not  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  will  his  actaal  well  being  and  satisjadian  were  his 
character  otherwise  than  what  it  is.    But  the  demands  of 
his  being  being  met,  He  being  perfectly  virtuous  and  meetmg 
every  demand  of  his  Intelligence,  we  are  under  an  obligation, 
in  view  of  this  consideration,  to  will  his  achuil^perfecL,  univet^ 
$al^  eternal^  infinite  bkssedness  or  satisfacHon.    It  is  not  true, 
then,  as  the  objection  affirms,  that  our  obligation  would  be 
the  same  to  Crod  that  it  now  is,  whether  his  character  were 
what  it  now  is  or  not 

(2.)  As  a  possible  good  we  should  be  under  obligation  to 
will  his  highest  well  being  with  all  the  conditions  and  means 
thereof  but  we  should  not  be  under  obligation  to  will  his 
highest  well  being  as  an  actual  good  without  the  necessary 
conditions  and  means  thereof;  and  therefore  if  He  refiised  to 
fiilfill  the  necessary  conditions  we  should  not  be  under  obli- 
gation to  will  his  actual  satisfaction  or  blessedness.  In  one 
sense  we  should  be  under  obligation  to  hoe  God  let  his  char* 
acter  be  what  it  mieht,  just  as  we  are  under  obligation  to  love 
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wicked  mm.  We  should  be  under  obligadon  to  regard  aad 
will  his  and  their  highest  well  being  as  a  oosnUe  good  of  in- 
finite value  in  itselL  But  as  an  aduam  existing  good^  we 
should  not  be  under  an  obIieati<m  to  will  it,  but  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  they  deserve  it,  oy  fulfilling  on  th^part  the  indis- 
pensable conditions. 

5.  It  IS  objected,  ^  That  if  the  ^ood  of  being  be  the  sole 
Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  nght  and  wrong  would  be 
contingent  and  not  fixed,  that  is,  the  same  intention  or  choice 
would  possess  a  character  according  as  it  is  contemplated  rel- 
atively to  the  eood  t>f  Being.'' 

To  this  I  reply, — That  rignt  and  wron^  are  not  contingent  but 
fixed.  To  will  the  highest  good  ofbeing  is  right  in  itself,  and  no- 
thing else  is  in  itself  right.  To  will  any  thing  else  than  this  as  an 
ultimate  end  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  therefore  unalterably  and 
invariably  wrong.  An  intention  is  right  or  wrong  as  it  ter- 
minates on  the  good  of  being  or  on  some  thins  else  as  an  ul- 
timate end.  This  must  be,  and  every  thing  dse  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  has  moral  character  at  all,  is  right  or 
wrong  as  it  proceeds  from  the  choice  of  the  highest  well-be* 
ing  of  God  and  the  Universe  as  an  ultimate  end  or  from  some 
other  choice. 

6.  It  is  objected,  ^^  That  if  this  be  the  sole  Foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation,  it  follows  that  if  all  the  good  now  in  exist- 
ence were  connected  with  sin  and  all  the  misery  connected 
with  holiness,  we  should  be  just  as  well  saHsJkd  as  we  now 
are." 

To  this  I  answer.  We  are  satisfied  only  when  the  demand  s  of 
our  being  are  met  One  demand  of  our  being  is,  that  all  moral 
agents  should  be  holy,  and  that  they  should  be  actually  and  per- 
fectly happy  only  on  the  condition  that  they  are  holy.  Now  if 
our  constitution  only  demanded  their  happiness  irrespective  of 
their  holiness,  then  were  they  perfectly  happy  we  should  be 
satisfied  whether  they  were  holy  or  not  But  our  constitu- 
tion being  what  it  is,  we  should  not  be  and  can  not  be  satisfied 
with  their  happiness  unless  they  are  holy:  for  their  holiness, 
as  a  condition  of  their  actual  blessedness,  is  an  unalterable  de- 
mand of  our  Intelligence.  Now,  therefore,  although  we  are  to 
regard  their  universal  satisfaction  as  the  ultimate  good,  yet 
we  also  know,  and  can  not  but  affirm  that  their  universal 
satisfaction  or  blessedness  is  naturally  impossible,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be,  except  on  condition  of  their  perfect  holiness.  There- 
fore the  supposition  is  impossible  ana  inadmissible. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  highest  well  being  of  God 
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aod  of  the  Universe  of  Moral  Agents  is  conditionated  on  ih6 
iact  that  every  demand  of  every  power  of  their  being  is  sat- 
isfied. Therefore  as  the  Intelligence  and  Conscience  of  eve- 
ry Moral  Agent  demands  that  actual  happiness  should  be 
connected  with  holiness  and  actual  misery  should  be  connec- 
ted widi  sin,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  happiness  in  Mor- 
al Agents  unless  it  were  connected  with  hoUness,  nor  with 
misery  unless  it  were  connected  with  sin — such  bdng  the 
laws  of  our  being  that  nothing  else  than  this  can  meet  the 
demands  of  our  being  in  respect  to  Moral  Agents. 

7.  It  is  said,  '^  If  any  moral  act  can  be  conceived  oC^  which 
has  not  the  element  of  willing  the  highest  good  of  being  in 
it,  .  this  theory  is  false!"    To  this  I  repfy,  That  strict- 
ly   speaking  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  by  the  parties  in 
this  discussion,   that  no  act  is  a  moral  act,  but  an  ul- 
timate act,  choice,  or  intention  of  the  Will.    Now  if  any 
ultimate  choice  can  be  conceived  of  that  does  not  terminate 
t>n  the  good  of  universal  being  which  after  all  is  morally  right 
or  virtuous,  then  this  theory  is  false.    But  no  such  moral  act 
or  ultimate  choice  can  be  found.    But  an  example  is  brought 
forward  of  moral  obligation  to  do  that  which  does  not  im- 
ply thc'choice  of  the  highest  good  of  being.    It  is  said  we  are  un- 
der obligation  to  esteem  and  treat  as  wortbiy  of  confidence  those 
whose  known  veracity  entitles  them  to  our  confidence.    This, 
let.it  be  observed,  is  an  example  or  an  instance  in  which  it  is 
said  that  we  are  under  obligation  where  no  reference  is  had 
to  the  good  of  being.    Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
theory  to  overthrow  which  this  example  is  brought  forward  is 
that  ihe. satisfaction  of  the  mind  arising  from  the  fact  that 
every  demand  of  his  being  is  met,  is  that  in  which  the  ultimate 
good  of  being  consists.     Now  it  is  a  demand  of  the  Intelli- 
gence of  every  moral  being  that  we  should  esteem  and  treat 
as  worthy  of  confidence  those  whose  character  entitles  them 
to  this  confidence.    Thus,  then,  to  esteem  and  treat  all  that 
are  truthful,  is  one  of  the  demands  of  the  universal  Intelli* 
gence  of  Moral  Agents.    Unless  this  demand  be  met  by  a 
being  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  himself    His  Intelligence 
and  Conscience  are  not  satisfied. 

We  are  under  obligation,  therefore,  to  treat  every  indi- 
vidual of  known  veracitv  as  worthy  of  confidence;  for  this  is  an 
unalterable  condition  of  our  being  satisfied,  or  of  the  demands  of 
our  natm-e  being  met  We  are  under  obligation  also  to  will 
that  every  Mond  Agent  in  the  Universe  should  meet  this  de- 
mand ofhis  being  as  an  unalterable  condition  of  his  highest  well- 
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voferanoe  is  had  to  the  highest  good  of  hotog.    For  in  tiw 
wrjr  enable  the  Ughest  good  of  beiiig  is  the  ultimste 
endl^  and  treatiDg  the  indradiwl  aecoidiiig  tohis  ftatorai  rehi 
liOM,  and  cbancter  for  veracity,  is  one  of  die  indispcMnhio 
eooditioas  and  means  of  reahang  this  end.    It  is  not<M»fy 
a  demand  of  my  being  that  I  shmild  treat  one  wlie  is  woi^ 
Ihy  of  dbnfidoiceas worthy,  bntitalso  isadcuMnd  of  iUt  being 
and  Intelligenoe  that /shoald  thus  treat  Am.    If  Iwoaldaam, 
therefore,  at  bis  hiflhest  good,  or  at  meeting  the  demands  of 
his  being  for  the  sake  of  promotinff  his  entire  and  perfect  sat* 
is&ction,  I  most  treat  him  as  worUiy  of  oonfidenoe.    80  timt 
lus  highest  good  and  mj  highest  good  and  the  higiiest  good  of 
all  bemgs  demand  that  I  shoold  3ras  treat  him.    For  tlie  In- 
telligence of  God  and  of  eveiy  intdligent  being  in  the  nni- 
verse  demands  that  I  should  treat  a  being  widi  confidenee  who 
is  wordijr  of  confidence.    80  that  I  do  not  reall j  meet  the  d^ 
mands  of  my  own  being,  nor  of  the  Intelligence  of  anj  bnag 
unless  I  do  tons  treat  him.  Therefore,  thus  esteemin^ndtieal* 
ing  him  is  indispensable  to  die  highest  good  of  hem^.    And 
if  I  am  nnder  an  obligation  to  choose  the  highest  satwfoctien 
or  good  of  Universal  Betn|  as  an  end,  I  mast  be  under  an 
oU^ation  to  treat  eveiy  bemg  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of 
mr  own  Intelligenoe  and  the  Intelfigence  of  Ae  Universe 
This  I  cannot  do  without  esteeming  the  holy  as  holj,  tiie  tnith» 
fid  as  trathfol,  dtc 

8.  It  is  objected  again  that  we  are  all  censdens  of  often 
affirming;  ourselves  to  be  under  moral  obligation  when  no  re> 
ference  is  had  by  us  to  the  mod  of  beine  as  an  end.  Exam- 
ple— ^To  love  God  because  be  is  eood.  Tins  affirmation,  it  is 
said,  has  no  reference  to  die  good  of  God.    To  this  I  answer. 

Such  an  affirmation,  if  it  be  made,  is  most  nonsensical. 
What  is  it  to  love  God  t  Why,  as  is  agreed,  it  is  not  to  ex- 
ercise a  mere  emotioD  of  complacency  in  Him.  It  is  to  will 
something  to  Him.  But  what  ou^t  I  to  will  to  Him  in  view 
of  his  goodness  t  Why  surely  I  ought  to  will  good  to  Vim, 
But  why  ouffbt  I  to  will  good  rather  than  evil  to  Godt  Sure- 
ly,  first  and  randamental^,  because  good  is  good  or  valuable 
to  Him,  and  secondarUv,  because  md  upon  conditi<m  that 
He  is  holy  or  good.  The  fact  is,  there  is  in  all  sudi  cases 
a  mistake  in  supposing  that  we  affirm  moral  obh^tioQ  when 
no  reference  is  had  to  the  good  of  being  as  an  ultimate  end. 
It  is  a  A^  truth  of  reason  that  the  |0od  of  being  is  valuable 
in  itself  and  that  it  ought  to  be  dbosen  for  its  own  sske. 
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agents  assumed  and  knaam.    While  this  is  a  first  tnitb  Ihal 
the  good  of  being  is  Taloable  and  ought  to  be  willed  as  a,  pas*' 
sMe  good  for  its.  own  sake  entirely  irrespective  of  moial 
GhaiBctec,  yet  it  is  also  a  first  truth  of  reason  dmt  the  hig^ 
est  good  or  the  actual  blessedness  of  moral  agents  is  neces* 
aajjly  conditionated  upon  their  holiness,  and  that  tins  ought  to 
be  so.    Therefofe,  every  moral  agent  while  he  assumes  his  oh< 
ligation  to  will  the  well  being  of  all  moral  agents  as  a  po^si^ 
ble  good  whether  they  are  holy  or  unholv,  at  the .  same  tune 
affirms,  and  asmmes,  his  obligation  to  will  the  actual  blessed^ 
ness  of  God  and  of  every  moral  agent  only  up<m  the  amdi^ 
Hon  that  He  is  holy.    Thus  necessarily  stand  the  atsumfy* 
tians  of  every  mind*    Now  when  we  pjerceive  that  a  bein^- 
is  holy,  we  thereupon  affirm  our  obligatkm  to  will  his  actaM 
blessedness.    And  being  assured  that  Grod  is  holy  we  irve- 
sistibly  a^rrn  tbat  we  aiie  under  infinite  obligation  to  love 
Him.    And  being  consciously  affected  at  the  time  by  a  eon* 
jHdeiation  of  his  goodness,  and  overlooking  the  assnnmtion' 
9^  Uie  bottom  of  our  minds,  that  his  g^  is  of  iimnite 
value,  we  loosely  suppose  ourselves  to  have  no  reference  to 
bis  good  or  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  hi^  good.    Now  in  eV'^* 
ery  case  of  this  kind  we  do  and  must  have  respect  to  Ins-, 
good,  or  we  really  make  no  intelUeent  affirmation  at  all  in 
respect  to  mi»al  obligation.    If  I  do  not  affirm  niyself  under 
obligation  to  zoill  good  to  God,  I  in  &ct  make  no  intelligent 
and  just  affirmation  about  it    This  in  iact  is  and  must  be  my 
duty;  and  nothing  else,  more  or  less,  is.    My  whole  duty  tO' 
God  and  my  neighbor  is  to  love  the  one  with  all  my  heart, 
and  the  other  as  myself.    This  God  himself  has  expressly 
asserted,  and  whoever  makes  the  assertion  that  He  requires 
more  of  me  than  this,  let  him  look  to  it    There  is  not,  there 
can  not  be  moral  obligation  when  no  reference  is  had  to  the 
good  of  God  and  of  being,  for  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor 
is  not  and  can  not  be  any  thing  else  than  to  will  their  highest 
good.    The  fitct  is  that  those  who  make  such  objections  as 
this  to  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  this  lecture,  either  do 
not  mean  what  they  sav,  or  they  must  assume  the  existence  of 
some  other  law  and  of  some  other  rule  of  duty  than  the  law 
of  love  revealed  in  the  Bible.    What !  can  it  be  possible  that 
they  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  law  is  fulfiled  in 
one  word  love  or  good  will  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  when 
they  make  such  assertions  ?    This  law  allows  of  no  obliga- 
tion but  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor,  that  is  to  will  their 
6* 
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good^ibrsiirdjthiBloTecanbeiiodnBgeke.  Biitliere< 
an  objector  and  sajs  that  we  often  affirm  moral  obUgatMNi 
when  no  r^erence  is  had  to  the  good  of  Crod  and  our  neigb- 
bor.  To  soch  an  one  I  only  reply,  if  this  affirmation  of  ob- 
lif^tion  is  ever  leally  made  by  anj  one,  ^  he  knows  not  wbat 
he  says  nor  whereof  he  affirms.'^ 

9.  But  it  is  said  that  a  moral  acent  maj  sometimes  be  «ua- 
der  obligation  to  will  evil  instead  of  good  to  others.  I  ai»» 
swer: — 

It  can  nerer  be  the  dutj  of  a  mors!  agent  to  will  eml 
toanybeingforitsownsakeorasan  ii/h'fiMrfeefid  Thecbmi« 
acterand  goremmental  relations  ofa  being  ma^  be  such  that  it 
may  be  duty  to  will  the  execution  of  law  upon  lum  to  meet  a  de- 
mand of  the  pubfic  conscience  and  intelligence  and  thus  pio> 
mote  the  public  good.  But  in  this  case  gMd  is  the  end  wuled 
and  miseiy  only  a  means.  So  it  may  be  the  duty  of  a  moral 
agent  to  will  the  temporary  misery  of  even  a  holy  being  to 
promote  the  public  interests.  Such  was  the  case  with  liie 
suflferings  of  Christ  The  Father  willed  his  temporary  mia- 
ery  to  promote  the  public  good.  But  in  all  cases  when  it  is 
duty  to  wiU  miseiy,  it  is  only  as  a  means  or  condition  of 
good  to  the  pubUc  or  to  the  iMindual  and  not  as  an  ultoaaie 
end. 

There  are  several  other  objections  to  this  theoiy.  Bol  mm 
each  of  the  other  theories  stand  opposed  to  this  and  are  of 
course  so  many  objections  to  it,  I  will  consider  them  in  their 
proper  place,  and  proceed  to  remove  objections  to  the  tnidi 
as  I  go  forward. 


LECTURE  V. 

FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBUGATION. 

TALSe  THEORIES. 

I.  Tn  Wdu.  OT  God. 

II.  SbU  iNTnUBV. 

III.  Utiutabianism. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  exammatioD  of  Tarioiis  other 
Theories  of  the  Foandatiim  of  Moral  ObligatiiHi,  ibr  the  puf^ 
pose  of  showing  that  they  all  involve  the  most  palpable  om^ 
tradiction  of  their  own  admitted  principles,  of  the  plainest 
intuitions  of  Reasoo,  and  of  Divine  Revelation.  I  will  com- 
mence with  the  Theory,  ^ 

1.  That  the  Svomign  Will  of  Ood  is  the  Foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation. 

By  the  Will  of  God  I  suppose  is  intended  Ai>  znlling 
that  we  should  will,  choose,  intend  some  end.  For  Mord 
Obligation,  let  it  be  remembered,  respects  the  choice  of  an 
end,  or  the  ultimate  intention.  This  theory,  then,  makes 
God*s  willing,  commanding,  the  fiMmdation  of  the  obUga^ 
tion  to  choose  or  intend  an  ultimate  end.  If  this  is  so^ 
then  tfie  willing  of  God  is  the  end  to  be  intended.  For  the 
end  to  be  intended  and  the  reason  of  the  oblisation  to  intend 
it,  are  identical.  But  it  is  impossible  to  wiU  or  choose  the 
Divine  wilfing  or  requirement  as  an  ultimate  end.  God's 
willing  reveals  a  Law,  a  rule  of  choice,  or  of  intention.  It 
requires  something  to  be  intended  as  an  ultimate  end  for  its 
own  intrinsic  value.  This  end  can  not  be  the  willing,  com» 
mandment,  law  itseUl  This  is  absurd  and  impossible.  Does 
€rod  will  that  I  should  choose  his  willing  as  an  ultimate  endt 
This  is  ridiculously  absurd.    It  is  a  plain  contradiction  to 

Sr  that  Moral  ObUgation  respects  directly  ultimate  intention 
y,  or  the  choice  of  an  end  for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and 
yet  that  the  Will  of  God  is  the  foundation  or  reason  of  the  ob*  ^ 
ngation.  This  is  affirming  at  the  same  breath  that  the  intrin* 
sic  vahie  of  the  end  which  Grod  requires  ine  to  choose,  is  the 
reason  or  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose  it,  and  yet 
that  this  is  not  the  reason,  but  that  the  Will  of  God  b  the 
reason. 

Willing  can  never  be  an  end.    God  can  not  will  our  wil» 
Eng  as  an  end.    Nor  can  he  will  his  willing  as  an  end.    Wit        i 
lingi  choosing,  always  and  necessarily  implies  an  end  willed. 
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• 
entirdj  ^stinct  from  the  wiiyng  or  choice  itself.    WilKiig 
can  not  be  re^urded  or  willed  as  an  ultimate  end  tor  two 
reasons: 

(1.)  Because  that  on  which  choice  or  willing  terminates,  and 
not  the  choice  itself^  must  be  regarded  as  the  end. 

(2.)  Because  choice  or  willing  is  of  no  intrinsic  value  and 
of  no  relative  value  aside  from  the  end  willed  or  chosen* 

3.  The  will  of  God  can  not  be  the  Ibnndation  of  Moral 
ObUgation  in  created  moral  agents.  It  is  admitted  that  God 
is  himself  die  subject  of  Moral  Obligation.  If  so,  theie  is 
some  reason,  independent  of  his  own  will,  whj  he  witts  as 
be  does,  some  reason  that  imposes  obligation  umhi  him  to 
will  as  he  does  will.  His  will,  then,  respecting  tne  conduct 
of  moral  agents,  is  not  the  fundamentel  reason  of  their  obliga* 
tion;  but  the  foundation  of  their  obligation  niust  be  the  rea- 
son  which  induces  (Sod  or  makes  it  obligatorj  on  biro  to  will 
in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  moral  agents,  just  what  be  doea. 

3.  If  the  will  of  God  were  the  foundaticm  of  Moral  Obli* 
gation,  he  could,  bj  willing  it,  change  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice. 

4.  If  Ae  will  of  God  were  the  finindation  of  Moral  OUk 
cation,  he  not  only  can  change  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vioe^ 
out  has  a  right  to  do  so;  for  if  there  is  nothing  back  of  faia 
will  that  is  as  binding  unon  him  as  upon  .his  creatures,  he 
could  at  any  time,  by  willing  it,  make  malevolence  a  virtae^ 
and  benevolence  a  vice. 

5.  If  the  will  of  God  be  the  finnidation  of  Moral  Ofaliga* 
tion,  we  have  no  standard  bj  which  to  judge  of  the  moral 
character  of  His  actions,  and  cannot  know  whether  he  is 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame. 

&  If  the  wiU  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  Moral  ObEga- 
lion,  he  has  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  his  own  chai^ 
acter,  as  he  has  no  rule  with  which  to  con^mre  his'own  ac> 
tions. 

7.  If  the  will  of  God  is  liie  foundation  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, he  is  not  himself  a  subject  of  Moral  obligation.    But^ 

8.  If  God  is  not  a  subject  of  Moral  Obligation,  he  has  no 
moral  character;  for  virtue  and  vice  are  nothing  else  bat  con- 
formity or  non-conformity  to  Moral  Obligation.  The  will  of 
God,  as  expressed  in  his  law,  is  the  rule  of  duty  to  moral 
agents.  It  defines  and  marks  out  the  path  of  duty,  but  the. 
fundamental  reason  why  moral  agents  ought  to  act  in  confix^ 
mi^  to  the  will  of  God,  is  plainly  not  the  will  of  God  itseUl 

9.  The  Will  of  no  being  can  be  law.    Moral  law  is  an 


idea  of  the  Reason  and  not  the  wiBing  of  any  bebg.  If  the 
Will  of  anj  being  were  law,  tfiat  being  could  not  by  natartl 
possibilitj  will  wrong,  for  whatever  he  willed  would  be  righti 
dimply  and  only  because  he  willed  it    Thb  is  absurd. 

10.  But  let  us  bring  this  Philosophy  into  the  light  of  IKvine 
Revelation.  ^^To  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony:  if  it  agree 
not  therewith,  it  is  because  it  hath  no  light  in  it" 

The  Law  of  God,  or  the  Moral  Law,  requires  that  God 
shall  be  loved  with  all  the  heart  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. Now  it  is  agreed  by  the  parties  in  this  discussion^ 
that  the  love  required  is  not  mere  emotion,  but  that  it  consists 
in  choice^  willing,  intention — ^i.  e.,  in  the  choice  of  something 
on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  or  in  tfie  choice  of  an 
ultimate  end.  Now  what  is  this  end¥  What  is  that  wlki<^ 
we  are  to  choose  for  its  own  intrinsic  value?  Is  it  the  will  or 
command  of  Crod?  Are  we  to  will  as  an  ultimate  end,  that 
Crod  should  will  that  we  should  thus  will?  What  cmi  be 
more  absurd,  sdfcon  tradictoiy ,  and  ridiculous  than  this  ?  But 
again:  what  is  this  love,  willing,  choosing,  intending,  required 
by  the  Law?  We  are  commanded  to  love  God  and  our  ndgk- 
bor.  What  is  this^what  can  it  be,  but  to  will  the  behest 
good  or  well-being  of  God  and  our  neighbor  ?  This  is  intrtasK 
cally  and  infinitely  valuable.  This  must  be  the  end  required^ 
and  nothing  can  possibly  be  Lam  that  requires  the  choice  of 
any  odber  ultimate  end.  Noc  can  that  by  any  possibility  be 
true  Philosophy  that  makes  any  thing  else  the  Reason  or 
Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  are  conscious  of  affirming  our  obli- 
gation to  obey  the  wHI  of  God  without  reference  to  any  oth- 
er reason  than  his  will;  and  this,  it  is  said,  proves  that  His 
will  is  the  Foundation  of  the  Obligation. 

To  this  I  reply,  the  Reason  does  indeed  affirm  that  we 
ought  to  will  that  which  Grod  commands,  but  it  does  not  and 
can  not  assign  His  will  as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to 
will  it  His  whole  will  respecting  our  duty  is  summed  up  in 
the  two  precepts  of  the  Law.  These  as  we  have  seen,  require 
universal  good  will  to  being,  or  the  Supreme  Love  of  God 
and  the  Equal  Love  of  our  neighbor — ^that  we  should  will  the 
highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  Universe  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  Reason  affirms  that  we  ought 
thus  to  will.  And  can  it  be  so  self-contradictory  as  to  affirm 
that  we  ought  to  will  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  Universe 
for  its  own  intrinsic  value;  yet  not  for  this  reason,  but  because 
God  wills  that  we  should  will  it?    hnpostihk  !    But  in  this  ob- 
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jcctbn  or  assertion,  the  objector  has  reference  to  some  oat- 
ward  act,  some  condition  or  means  of  the  end  to  be  chosen, 
and  not  to  the  end  itself.  But  even  in  respect  to  any  act 
whatever,  his  objection  does  not  hold  good.  For  example^ 
God  requires  me  to  labor  and  praj  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
or  to  do  anj  thing  else.  Now  his  command  is  necessarily  re- 
garded by  me  as  obligatory,  not  as  an  arbitrary  requirement, 
but  as  revealing  infalliUj  the  true  means  or  conditions  of 
securing  the  great  an^  ultimate  end  which  I  am  to  will  for 
its  intrinsic  value.  I  necessarily  regard  his  commandment 
as  wise  and  benevolent,  and  it  is  only  because  I  so  regard  it 
that  I  affirm  or  can  affirm  my  obligation  to  obej  Him.  Should 
He  command  me  to  choose  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its 
own  intrinsic  value,  that  which  my  Reason  affirmed  to  be  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  I  could  not  possibly  affirm  my  obligalion 
to  obey  Him.  Should  He  command  me  to  do  that  which  my 
Reason  affirmed  to  be  unwise  and  malevolent,  it  were  im- 
possible for  me  to  affirm  my  obligation  to  obey  Him.  This 
proves  beyond  controversy  that  Reason  does  not  regard  His 
command  as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey,  but 
only  as  infallible  proof  that  that  which  He  commands  is  wise  and 
benevolent  in  itself,  and  commanded  by  Him  for  that  reason* 
If  the  will  of  God  were  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, He  might  command  me  to  violate  and  trample  down  all 
the  laws  of  my  being,  and  to  be  the  enemy  of  all  good,  and 
I  should  not  only  be  under  obligation,  but^  affirm  my  obligar 
tion  to  obey  him.  But  this  is  absurd.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  who  asserts  that  Moral  Obligation  respects 
the  choice  of  an  end  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  still  affirms 
the  will  of  God  to  be  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation, 
contradicts  his  own  admissions,  the  plainest  intuitions  of 
Reason,,  and  Divine  Revelation.  His  theory  is  grossly  inconsist- 
ent and  nonsensical.  It  overlooks  the  very  nature  of  Moral 
Law  as  an  idea  of  Reason,  and  makes  it  to  consist  in  arbitra- 
ry willing.     This  is  nonsense. 

//•  /  now  proceed  to  slate  and  examine  a  second  Theory, 
For  convenience  sake  I  shall  call  it  the  theory  of  Paley. 
HKs  theory,  as  every  reader  of  Paley  knows^  makes  self-inter- 
est the  Ground  of  Moral  Obligation.    Upon  this  theory  I  re* 
mark, 

L  That  if  self-interest  be  the  ground  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion, then  self-interest  is  the  end  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake. 
To  be  virtuous  I  must  in  every  instance  intend  my  own  inter- 
est as  the  supreme  good. 
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•  3»  Upon  (his  hypothesis,  I  am  to  treat  my  own  interest  as 
supremely  valuable,  when  it  is  infinitely  less  valuable  than 
the  interests  of  God.  Thus  I  am  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
prefer  an  infinitely  less  good,  because  it  is  my  own,  to  one  of 
infinitely  greater  value  that  belongs  to  another.  This  is  pre-  a/ 
cisely  what  every  sinner  in  earth  and  hell  dues. 

3.  But  this  theory  would  impose  on  me  a  moral  obligatioa 
to  choose  contrary  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  things,  and, 
therefore,  contrary  to  Moral  Law.    But  this  is  absurd. 

4.  But  let  us  examine  thi$  theory  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
vealed law.  If  this  Philosophy  be  correct,  the  Law  should 
read,  '^  Thou  shalt  love  thyself  supremely,  and  God  and  thy 
neighbor  not  at  all."  For  Dr.  Paley  holds  the  only  reason  of 
the  obligation  to  be  self-interest.  If  this  is  so,  then  I  am  un- 
der an  obligation  to  love  myself  alone,  and  never  do  my  du- 
ty when  I  at  all  love  God  or  my  neighbor.  He  says  it  is  the 
utility  of  any  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of 
it.  {Paley^s  Moral  Philo.^  Book  2,  chap,  6.)  Again  he  says,. 
^^  And  let  it  be  asked  why  I  am  okliged,  (obligated)  to  keep 
my  word?  and  the  answer  will  be:  Because  I  am  urged  to  do 
so  by  a  violent  motive^  namely,,  the  expectation  of  being  af- 
ter this  life  rewarded  if  I  do  so,  or  punished  if  I  do  not." — 
{Paley' s  Moral  Philo.  Book  %  chap  3.)  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  the  utility  of  a  rule  to  myself  only  that  constitutes  the 
ground  of  obligation  to  obey  it. 

But  should  this  be  denied,  still  it  can  not  be  denied  that 
Dr.  Paley  maintains  that  self-interest  is  the  ground  of  Moral 
Obligation.  If  this  is  so,  i.  e.,  if  this  be  the  foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation,  whether  Paley  or  any  one  else  holds  it  to 
be  true,  then,  undeniably,  the  Moral  Law  should  read,  "  thou 
shalt  love  thyself  supremely,  and  God  and  thy  neighbor 
subordinately;"  or,  more  strictly,  Thou  shalt  love  thyself  as 
an  end,  and  God  and  your  neighbor  only  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting your  own  interest. 

5.  If  this  theoiy  be  true,  all  the  precepts  in  the  Bible  need 
to  be  altered.  Instead  of  the  injunction,  "  Whatever  you  do^ 
do  it  heartily  unio  the  jLorrf,"it  should  read:  Whatever  you 
do,  do  it  heartily  unto  yourself.  Instead  of  the  injunction, 
"Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do- 
all  to  the  glory  of  God,"  it  should  read:  Do  all  to  secure 
your  own  interest  Should  it  be  said  that  this  school  would 
^j  that  the  meaning  of  these  precepts  is,  do  all  to  the  gloiy 
of  God  to  secure  your  own  interest  thereby,  I  answer:  This 
is  a  contradiction.    To  do  it  to  or  for  the  glory  of  God  is  one 
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tiling,  to  do  it  to  Mcure  mr  own  intefest  is  an  entifdj  Afer* 
ent  and  opposite  thing.  To  do  it  for  the  glorj  of  God,  it  to 
make  his  glorj  mj  twL  Bat  to  do  it  to  secure  my  own  intecw 
est,  is  to  mail:e  my  mon  inUrtH  the  end. 

6.  But  let  us  look  at  this  theory  in  the  light  of  the  revealed 
conditions  of  salvation.    ^ExcqU  a  man  forsake  tfll  thai  he  hoik 
he  can  noi  be  my  disciple.^^    If  the  theorj  under  consideration  be 
true,  it  should  read:  Except  a  man  make  his  own  interest  the 
supreme  end  of  nursuit,  he  can  not  be  my  disciple.    Agmn; 
^  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross,"  &c«    This,  in  conformity  with  the  theory 
in  question,  should  read:  ^If  any  man  will  come  after  me  let 
him  not  deny  himself,  but  cherish  and  supremely  seek  his  own 
interest.    A  multitude  of  such  passages  might  be  quoted,  as 
eveiy  reader  of  the  Bible  knows. 

7.  But  let  us  examine  this  theory  in  the  liefat  of  Scripture 
declarations.  ^  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  ttian  to  receive." 
This,  according  to  the  theory  we  are  opposing^  should  read: 
It  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give.  ^^  Charity,  Hove) 
seeketh  noi  her  own.^  This  should  read:  Charity  Beeketh  her 
awn.  ^^  No  man  (that  is  no  righteous  man,)  liveth  to  himself" 
This  should  read:  Every  (righteous  man)  Uveth  to  himself 

8.  Let  this  theory  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  and 
example  of  Christ  ^Even  Christ  pleased  not  himself." 
This  should  read,  if  Christ  was  holy  ^d  did  his  duty:  Even 
Christ  pleased  himself,  or  which  is  uie  same  thing,  sought  his 
own  interest. 

^^I  seek  not  mine  own  glory  but  the  glory  of  Him  who  sent 
me."  This  should  read:  I  seek  not  Uie  gloiy  of  Him  who 
sent  me,  but  mine  own  glory. 

But  enough;  you  can  not  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  selfish 
Philosophy,  and  the  exact  opposite  of  the  truth  of  God. 

But  let  us  examine  this  Philosophy  in  the  fight  of  the  ad- 
mission that  Moral  Obligation  respects  ultimate  intention  only. 
I  ought  to  choose  the  good  of  God  and  my  neiehbor  for  its 
own  inirimic  jmlue;  That  is,  as  an  ultimate  end, and  yet  not 
as  an  ultimate  end  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  promoting  my  own  interest!  This  is  a  plain  contradiction* 
What!  I  am  to  love,  that  is,  will  good  to  God  and  my  neigh- 
bor as  an  uliinuUe  end  or  for  its  own  sake^  merely  to  promote 
my  own  happiness! 

UL  Iwillinthe  next  place  consider  the  IMKiarianPhilomffkg. 

Tins  maintains  that  the  uiiliijfof  an  act  or  dioice  lendeis 
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it  obU^aiaKjf.  That  is,  Utility  is  the  Foondaiioii  of  Moiw 
al  Obhgatioii — that  the  tendenof  of  an  act,  chmce,  or  inteiH 
tion^  to  secure  a  good  or  valuable  end  is  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation  to  put  forth  that  choice  or  intention.  Upon 
this  theory  I  remarlc,  ^ 

1.  That  it  is  absurd  to  saj  the  foundation  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  choose  a  certain  end  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  value  of 
the  end  itself,  but  in  the  tendency  of  the  intention  to  secure  the 
end.  The  tendency  is  valuable  or  otherwise,  as  the  end  is 
valuable  or  otherwise.  It  is  and  must  be  the  value  of  the 
end  and  not  the  tendency  of  an  intention  to  secure  the  end^  that  ^ 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  intend. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  obligation  to  will 
or  choose  any  end  as  such,  that  is,  on  its  own  account,  must 
consist  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end,  and  that  nothing  else 
whatever  can  impose  obligation  to  choose  any  thing  as  an 
ultimate  end,  but  its  intrinsic  value.  To  affirm  the  contrary  is  to 
affirm  a  contradiction.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say  ih^Xlougkl  to 
choose  a  thing  as  an  end^  and  yet  not  as  an  end^  that  is, /or  its  9 
own  sake^  but  for  some  other  reason,  to  wit,  the  tendency  of 
my  choice  to  secure  that  end.  Here  I  affirm  at  the  same 
breath  that  the  thing  intended  is  to  be  an  end^  that  is,  chosen 
for  its  own  intrinsic  value^  and  yet  not  as  an  end  or  for  its  in- 
trinsic value,  but  for  entirely  a  different  reason,  to  wit,  the 
tendency  of  the  choice  to  secure  it.  '^ 

3.  But  we  have  also  seen  that  the  end  chosen  and  the  rear 
ton  for  the  choice  are  identical.  If  Utility  be  the  foundation 
of  Moral  Obligation,  then  Utility  is  the  end  to  be  chosen. 
That  is,  the  tendency  of  the  choice  to  secure  its  end  is  the  end 
to  he  chosen.    This  is  absurd. 

4.  But  the  very  announcement  of  this  theory  implies  its 
absurdity.  A  choice  .is  obligatory  because  it  tends  to  secure 
good.  But  why  secure  good  rather  than  evil  ?  The  answer 
is  because  good  is  valuable.  Ah  !  .here  then  we  have  an- 
other reason,-  and  one  which  must  be  the  true  reason,  to  wit, 
the  value  of  the  good  which  the  choice  tends  to  secure.  Ob- 
ligation to  use  means  to  do  good  may  and  must  be  conditionor 
ted  upon  the. tendency  of  Uiose  means  to  secure  the  end,  but 
the  obligation  to  use  them  is  founded  solely  in  the  value  of  ^ 
the  end. 

But  let  iis  examine  this  philosophy  in  the  light  of  the  ora- 
cles of  God.    What  say  the  Slcriptures? 

1.  The  Law. .  Does  this  require  us  to  love  God  and  our 
neighbor  because  loving  God  and  our  neighbor  tends  to  the 
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trdl-bekig  either  of  God,  our  neigbbor,  or  ounelyes  t  b  it 
thetendencj  orutility  oflove  thatmakes  itobli^toiy  apon  us 
to  exercise  it?  What!  will  good,  not  from  ranid  to  its 
ndue,  but  because  willing  good  will  do  good  !  But  whj  do 
ffood  ?  What  is  this  love  t  Here  let  it  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  the  love  required  bj  the  law  of  God  is  not  a 
mere  emotion  or  feeling,  but  willing,  choosing,  intending, 
in  a  word,  that  this  love  is  nothing  else  than  ultimate  intan 
tion.  What,  then,  is  to  be  intended  as  an  end  or  for  its  own 
sake !  Is  it  the  tendency  of  love  or  the  utility  of  ultimate 
intention  that  is  the  end  to  be  intended?  It  must  be  the  lat- 
ter if  Utilitarianism  is  true. 

According  to  this  theory,  when  the  law  requires  supreme 
k>ye  to  God,  and  equal  love  to  our  neighbor,  the  meanii^ 
is,  not  that  we  are  to  will,  choose,  intend  the  well-being  of 
God  and  our  neighbor  for  its  own  sake  or  because  of  its  inirin^ 
sic  valtte^  but  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  intention  to  pro* 
mote  the  good  of  God,  our  neighbor  and  ourselves.  But 
suppose  the  tendency  of  love  or  intention  to  be  what  it  may, 
the  uHlity  of  it  depends  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  which 
it  tends  to  promote.  Suppose  love  or  intention  tends  to  pro* 
mote  Us  endy  this  is  a  useful  tendency  only  because  the 
end  is  valuable  in  itself.  It  is  nonsense  then  to  say  that 
love  to  God  and  man,  or  an  intention  to  promote  their  good 
is  required,  not  because  of  the  value  of  their  well-being,  but 
because  love  tends  to  promote  their  well-beine. 
*  But  the  supposition  that  the  Law  of  God  requires  love  to 
God  and  man  or  the  choice  of  their  good  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  love  to  promote  tlieir  well-being,  is  absurd.  It 
is  to  represent  the  law  as  requiring  love,  not  to  God  and  our 
neighbor  as  an  end,  but  to  tendency  as  an  end.  The  law  in 
this  case  should  read  thus :  Thou  sbalt  love  the  utility  or  ten* 
dency  of  Love  with  all  thy  heart,  &c. 

If  the  theory  under  consideration  is  true,  this  is  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  Law  :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  and  Ibj 
neighbor,  that  is,  thou  shall  choose  their  good,not  for  its  own  sake 
or  as  an  end,  but  because  choosing  it  tends  to  promote  it 
This  is  absurd  ;  for  I  ask  again,  why  promote  it  but  for  its 
own  value  ? 

Aeain  this  theory  is  absurd,* because  if  the  Law  of  God 
reqmres  ultimate  intention,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm  that 
the  intention  ought  to  terminate  on  its  own  tendency  as  an  end. 

2.  Again,  let  us  examine  this  theory  in  the  liriit  of  the  pre* 
cepts  of  the  gospel.    ^^  Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."    The 
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spirit  of  tfaSs  requirement,  as  is  admitted,  is,  intead,  choose 
the  glory  of  God.  But  why  choose  the  glory  of  God  ?  Why, 
if  UtUitarianism  be  trae,  not  because  of  the  value  of  God's 
glory,  but  because  choosing  it  tends  to  promote  it  But 
again,  I  ask  why  promote  it  if  it  be  not  valuable  ?  And  if  it 
!>€  valuable,  why  not  will  it  for  that  reason  t 

3.  But  it  is  said  that  we  are  conscious  of  affirming  obligatioii 
to  do  many  things  on  the  ground  that  those  things  are  useful 
or  tend  to  promote  good. 

I  answer  that  we  are  conscious  of  affirming  obligation  to 
do  many  things  upon  condition  of  their  tendency  to  promote 

good,  but  that  we  never  affirm  obligation  to  be  founded  on 
[lis  tendency.  Such  an  affirmation  would  be  a  down-ri^t 
absurdity.  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  use  the  means  to 
promote  good,  not  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  'oalue^  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  tendency  of  the  means  to  promote  it !  This 
is  absurd. 

I  say  again,  the  obligation  to  outward  action  or  to  use 
means  may  and  must  be  condiiionated  upon  perceived  tendency, 
but  never  founded  in  this  tendency.  Ultimate  intention  haa 
no  such  condition.  The  perceived  intrinsic  value  imposes  ob* 
ligation  without  any  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  inten- 
tion. 

4.  But  suppose  any  utilitarian  should  deny  that  moral  obli* 
gation  respects  ultimate  intention  only,  and  maintain  thai  it 
also  respects  those  volitions  and  actions  that  sustain  to  the 
ultimate  end  the  relation  of  means,  and  therefore  assert  that 
the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  in  respect  to  all  diose  vo- 
litions and  actions,  is  their  tendency  to  secure  a  valuable  end. 
Tliis  would  not  at  all  relieve  the  difficulty  of  Utilitarianism, 
for  in  this  case  tendency  could  only  be  a  condition  of  the  ob* 
ligation,  while  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  obligation  would 
and  must  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  which  these  may  have 
a  tendency  to  promote.  Tendency  to  promote  an  end  can 
impose  no  obligation.  The  end  must  be  intrinsically  valuar 
ble  and  this  alone  imposes  obli^tion  to  choose  the  end,  and 
to  use  the  means  to  promote  it  Upon  condition  that  any 
thing  is  perceived  to  sustain  to  this  end  the  relation  of  a  ne- 
cessary means,  we  are ybr  the  sake  of  the  end  alone  under  ob- 
ligation to  use  the  means. 


LECTURE  VI. 
FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBUOATION. 

IV.   RlGHTARIAIOBX. 

IV.  I  now  pas$  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  that  regonU 
BIGHT  as  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

In  the  examinMon  of  this  Philosophj  I  must  begin  by  de- 
fining tenns.  What  is  Right!  The  primary  sign^cation  of 
the  term  is  straight.  When  used  in  a  moral  sense  it  means 
Jit^  suitable^  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral 
agents.  Right  is  o6;Vcfive  and  subjective.  Objective  right  is 
an  idea  of  the  fit,  the  suitable,  the  agreeable  to  the  nature  and 
relations  of  moral  beines.  It  is  an  idea  of  that  choice  or  ul- 
timate intention,  and  of  the  consequent  course  of  life  which 
is  befitting  to  or  obligatory  upon  moral  agents.  Objective  ri^t 
is  morai  law.  It  is  the  rule  of  moral  action  as  it  lies  re- 
Tealed  in  the  ideas  of  the  reason  of  every  moral  agent 
Thus,  strictly  speaking,  objective  right  is  subjective  law.  This 
idea  or  law  of  reason  is  subjective  as  it  lies  m  the  mind  of  the 
subject  of  it  But  as  a  rule  of  action  or  rather  of  ultimate 
intention,  in  other  words,  regarded  as  a  rule  or  law  of  rights 
it  is  objective  right  and  subjective  law, 

!  Subjective  right  is  synonymous  with  righteousness,  upright- 
ness, virtue,  it  consists  in  or  is  an  attribute  of  that  state  of 
the  will  which  is  conformed  to  objective  right,  or  to  moral  law. 
It  is  a  term  that  expresses  the  moral  quality^  element^  or  attri* 
bute  of  that  ultimate  intention  which  the  law  of  God  requires. 
In  other  words  still,  it  is  conformity  of  heart  to  the  law  of  ob- 
jective right,  or,  as  I  just  said,  it  is  more  strictly  the  term 
that  designates  the  moral  character  of  that  state  of  heart 
Some  choose  to  regard  subjective  right  as  consisting  in  this 
state  of  hearty  and  others  insist  that  it  is  only  an  element^  attri' 
bute^  or  quality  of  this  state  of  heart,  or  of  this  ultimate  in- 
tention. I  shall  not  contend  about  words,  but  shall  show 
that  it  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  question  we  are  about  to  ex- 
amine is  concerned,  in  which  of  these  lights  subjective  right 
is  regarded,  whether  as  consisting  in  ultimate  intention  con- 
formed to  law,  or,  as  an  attribute,  element,  or  quality  of  this 
intention. 

I  would  here  repeat  a  remark  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  since  moral  obligation  .respects  the  ultimate  in- 
tention, that  is,  the  choice  of  an  end  for  its  intrinsic  val- 
ue, moral  obligation  must  imply  the  perception  or  idea 
of  the  valuable.  Until  the  mind  perceives  or  has  the 
idea  of  the  valuable  developed,  it  cannot  have  the  idea  of 
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moral  obligation  and  consequentlj  of  right  and  wrong  devel- 
oped. If  moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an  end,  the 
obligation  cannot  exist  until  the  end  is  apprehended.  When 
the  end  is  apprehended  the  affirmation  of  moral  obligation  to 
choose  it,  and  of  the  rightness  of  compliance,  and  the  wrong- 
ness  of  noncompliance  with  the  obligation,  is  made  by  a  law 
of  necessity.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that  when  the  idea 
of  the  intrinsically  valuable  is  developed,  the  correlated  ideas 
of  moral  obligation,  of  ri^ht  and  wrong,  of  praise  and  blame- 
worthiness, of  justice  and  injustice,  &c.,  are  developed  by  a 
law  of  necessity. 

The  theory  under  consideration  wsls  held  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  Philosophers.  It  was  the  theory  of  Kant, 
and  is  now  the  theory  of  the  transcendental  school  in  Europe 
and  America.  Cousin,  in  manifest  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Kant,  states  the  theory  in  these  words ;  **Do  right  for  the  sake  of 
the  right,  or  rather,  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right 
Morality  has  to  do  with  the  intentions." — {Enunciation  of  mo- 
ral law — Elements  of  Psychology  p.  162.)  Those  who  ilollow 
Kant,  Cousin  and  Coleridge  state  the  theory  either  in  the 
same  words,  or  in  words  that  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
They  regard  right  as  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  "Will 
the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right"  This,  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing, means,  Will  the  right  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  is,  for 
its  own  sake.  Let  us  examine  this  very  popular  philosophy, 
first,  in  the  light  of  its  own  principles,  and  secondly  in  the  ^/ 
light  of  Revelation. 

1,  In  the  light  of  its  own  principles.  And, 
(1.)  This  philosophy  strenuously  maintains  that  Moral  Ob- 
ligation respects  the  ultimate  intention  only,  that  is,  that  it 
respects  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  ft  also  maintains 
that  to  choose  an  ultimate  end  is  to  choose  something  for  its 
own  intrinsic  value,  either  to  self  or  being  in  general,  and  not 
as  a  means  or  condition  of  any  other  end.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end 
is  the  choice  of  the  intrinsically  valuable  to  being,  that  is, 
to  self  or  to  the  universe.  This,  again,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
the  same  as  to  say  that  ultimate  intention  is  and  must  be  sy- 
nonymous either  with  eood  will  to  being  in  general  or  identic 
cal  with  disinterested  bei^evolence,  or  with  willing  good  to 
self  in  particular.  But  how  does  this  teaching  consist  with 
choosing  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right?  Arc  the  good 
of  being,  the  intrinsically  valuable  to  being,  and  ihe  right  the  o 
same  thmgt  Are  tbe  right  and  the  intrinsically  valuable  the 
7* 
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samethingT  Are  the  right,  and  the  highest  weH  being  of  God 
and  of  the  universe  identical  f  To  choose,  will,  intend  the 
highest  good  ofOod  and  the  universe,  as  an  ultimate  endy  or  far 
its  own  value^  is  right.  For  this  is  choosing  the  proper,  fit, 
suitable,  right  end.  But  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
right  is  to  will  another  end,  and  this  is  not  right  To  will  the 
ffood  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  that  is,  to  will  it  disinterested- 
fy,  is  risht.  But  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  righly  is 
not  right. 

But  does  this  philosophy  mean  that  right  is  the  supreme 
and  ultimate  good  upon  which  intention  ought  to  terminate! 
If  60,  in  what  sense  of  the  term  right  does  this  theoiy  re- 

Sard  it  as  the  intrinsically  and  supremely  valuable?  Is  it  in 
le  sense  of  Objective  Right?  But  Objective  Right  is  a  mere 
abstract  idea  or  law.  It  is  impossible  that  this  should  possess 
any  intrinsic  value.  It  may  be  and  is  a  condition  or  means 
of  virtue,  and  hence  of  ultimate  satisfaction  or  eood,  and 
therefore  may  be  relatively  valuable.  But  to  make  a  mere 
idea  of  the  reason,  an  abstract  idea  or  law  the  intrinsical- 
ly valuable  thing  which  all  moral  agents  are  bound  to  choose 
as  the  supreme  good,  and  to  which  they  are  bound  to  conse- 
crate themselves  for  its  own  sake,  is  absurd.  To  prefer  thb 
to  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  the  universe  is  not  right. 
It  can  not  be  right. 

(2.)  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  making  objective  right  an  ultimate 
end.  Make  law  an  ultimate  end  I  Law  is  a  rule  of  choice  or 
willing,  as  this  philosophy  maintains.  But  what  does  law  re* 
quire  a  moral  agent  to  will,  choose,  intend?  Why,  according 
to  this  philosophy, it  requires  him  to  will,  choose,  intend  no 
end  whatever  but  itself.  A  very  important  law  surely  that 
requires  its  subject  to  will  only  its  own  existence  and  nothing 
else!  And  what  is  its  own  existence  or  self  that  it  should 
make  itself  the  supreme  good?  \Vliy,  forsooth,  it  is  a  mere 
abstract  idea.  But  it  is  imposdble  for  the  mind  to  choose 
this  as  the  supreme  good,  or  as  an  ultimate  end,  for  the  plain 
reason  thai  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  intrinsically  valuable. 

(3.)  It  is  absurd  to  represent  the  moral  law  as  requiring 
its  subjects  to  make  ilsel/^e  end  to  which  they  ought  to  con- 
secrate themselves.  The  law  must  require  the  choice  of  some 
intrinsically  and  supremely  valuable  end.  This  mmt  be  the 
highest  good  orwell-being  of  God  and  of  the  universcy  and  can 
not  be  a  mere  abstract  law  or  idea.  What,  a  mere  idea  of. 
greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  infinite  and  eternal  happiness 
or  well  being  of  God  and  of  the  universe!    Impossible. 
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But  does  this  philosophy  teach  ttiB.t$ubfedive  right  is  the  foandfr- 
tion  of  moral  obligation?  Subjective  right  is  a  compliance  with 
moral  obligation,  and  can  npt  therefore  be  the  ffmndoHon  of 
the  obligation.  Subjective  right,  is  virtue,  righteousness.  It 
must,  as  has  been  said,  consist  either  in  ultimate  intention^  or  it 
must  be  a  quality  or  attribute  of  that  intention.  If  it  be  re- 
garded as  identical  with  that  ultimate  choice  or  intention 
which  the  moral  law  requires,  then,  according  to  this  philoso- 
phy^ moral  agents  are  bound  to  choose  their  own  choice  or  to 
intend  their  own  intention  as  an  ultimate  end,  that  is,  to  in- 
tend their  own  intention  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  This  is 
absurd  and  nonsensical. 

If  subjective  right  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  identical  with 
ultimate  choice  or  intention,  but  as  a  quality,  element,  or 
attribute  of  the  choice  or  intention,  then  moral  agents,  if 
this  philosophy  be  true,  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
choose,  will,  intend  nothing  out  of  their  choice  or  intention, 
but  to  choose  or  intend  an  element,  attribute  or  quality  of 
their  intention  as  an  ultimate  end.    Upon  one  supposition 
ultimate  intention    must  terminate  upon  itself  as  an  end; 
upon  the  other  it  must  terminate  upon  a  quality  or  attribute  of 
itself.     Either  supposition  is  a  gross  absurdity  and  an  im- 
possibility.   What!  choose  my  own  choice  as  an  end!    This 
is  a  natural  impossibility.    Choose  an  attribute  of  my  own 
choice  as  an  end  or  object  of  the  very  choice  of  which  it  is 
an  attribute!    This  is  equally  a  natural  impossibility.  Choice 
most  of  necessity  terminate  on  some  object  out  of  itself,  else 
there  is  no  object  of  choice.    Thus  we  see  that  subjective 
right  cannot  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end,  because  it  is  not 
an  ultimate.    In  what  possible  or  conceivable  sense,  then, 
can  right  be  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation?    I  answer 
in  no  possible  or  conceivable  sense.    It  is  grossly  inconsistent 
and  self  contradictory  for  this  philosophy  to  maintain  at  the 
same  breath,  that  moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an 
ultimate  end,  and  that  right  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligar 
tion.     Why,  right,  as  we  have  just  seen,  consists  either  in  the 
law  or  idea  of  obligation,  or  in  obedience  to  this  law  or  obli- 

Sation.  It  is  therefore  stark  nonsense  to  aiBrm  that  right  is 
lie  foundation  of  the  obligation.  •  Obedience  to  law  can  not  be 
identical  with  the  reason  for  this  obedience.  Compliance  with  an 
obligation^  can  not  be  identical  with  the  reason  or  foundation  of 
the  obligation.  In  other  words,  intending  in  accordance  with  ob> 
ligation,  «an  not  be  identical  with  the  thing  or  end  intended* 
It  objective  right  be  the  end  to  be  intended,  then  obedience  to 
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;  i'  the  law  is  identical  widi  chooung  the  law  as  an  ultimate  end. 

\  Choosing  the  law  as  an  ultimate  end  is  obedience  to  the  law ! 
(4.)  But  here  it  is  objected  that  we  reallj  affirm  our  obliga- 
tion to  love  God  because  of  his  nwrcd  excellence.    To  this  I  re- 
ply— That  this  objection  in  the  motiih  of  a  Rightarian  must 
mean  that  it  is  fignt  to  love  God  for  or  because  of  bis  moral 

'   excellence  and  that  we  are,  bound  to  love  Him  because  it  is 
right?    But  to  love  Him  because  it  is  righi^  and  to  love  Him  for 
his  moral  excellence  are  not  identical.    The  objection  in- 
volves a  contradiction.    This  love,  let  it  be  remembered,^is 
willing)  intending  an  end.    But  what  am  I  bound  to  will  or 
intend  to  God  in  view  of  his  moral  excellence*    Am  I  bound 
to  will  his  goodness  as  an  endt    This  must  be,  if  his  good* 
ness  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation,  for  as  we  have  repeat- 
edly seen  the  reason  for  choosing  any  thing  as  anultimate  end 
and  the  end  chosen  are  identical.    But  to  will  the  divine  good- 
ness, which  consists  in  benevolence,  as  an  ultimate  end  is  ab- 
surd.   But  am  I  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right? 
Is  this  loving  God  or  willing  any  thing  to  Him  t    Or  am  I 
to  will  good  to  God  because  it  is  right  to  nnllgood  to  Him  ?  This 
is  absurd  and  a  contradiction.    To  will  good  to  Gk>d  as  an 
ultimate  end,  is  to  will  it  for  its  own  sake  or  because  of  its 
own  intrinsic  value.    It  is  impossible  to  will  good  to  God  for 
its  own  sake,  because  it  is  right    It  is  the  same  as  to  will  good 
to  God  for  its  intrinsic  value,  yet  not  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  it  is  right    This  is  willing  the  right  and  not  the 
good  as  an  end.  The  assumption,  that  we  affirm  our  obligation 
to  love  CU>d  to  be  founded  in  his  moral  excellence,  will  be  ful- 
ly considered  in  its  proper  place,  I  would  only  here  remark 
that  it  is  not  very  consistent  in  a  rightarian  to  urge  this  objec^ 
tion. 

(5.)  But  right  here  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  ground 
of  the  mistake  of  rightarians.  Kant,  and  if  consistent,  all 
rightarians,  consider  the  law  itself  as  imposing  obligation, 
and  therefore  of  course  as  being  the  foundation  of  obligation. 
Hence  Kant  affirms  that  ethics  or  morality  or  virtue  does 
not  imply  any  religion,  but  onhr  the  adoption  into  the  will 
of  a  maxim,  ^^  at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal.''  He  holds 
that  the  mind  needs  no  end  upon  which  to  fix,  nothing  at 
which  to  aim  beside  or  out  of  tne  law  itself;  nothing  to  in- 
tend, no  motive  out  of  the  precept  or  maxim  itself,  but  simply 
the  adoption  of  the  maxim  just  named,  and  which  Cousin  ex- 

Sresses  thus,  ^^  Do  right  for  the  sake  of  the  rig^it,''  or  ^^  Will 
le  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right"    Now  it  is  a  fimdamen- 
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tal   mistake  to  represent  the  law  itself,  as  imposing  obli- 

Etion,  and  therefore  as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation. 
iw  is  a  rule  according  to  which  moral  agents  are  bound  to 
wilL     God  and  reason  affirm  their  obligation  to  will  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  or  in  other  words,  to  will  that  which  the 
law  requires.    But  the  law  requires  that  something  shall  be 
willed  for  its  own  sake,  and  this  is  the  same  as  to  say  that 
the  end  to  be  willed  deserves  to  be  willed  on  its  own  account, 
which  again,  is  the  same  as  to  affirm  that  the  obligation  is 
founded,  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  end  which  the  law  requires 
us  to  seek.    The  law  requires  us  to  seek  the  end  simply  and 
only  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  not  because  the  law 
can  of  itself  impose  obligation.     Now  the  idea  that  right  or 
law  can  impose  obligation  is  founded  in  a  radical  misappr^* 
hension  of  the  nature  of  law.    It  is  a  rule  of  willing  or  a 
rule  that  declares  how  moral  agents  ought  to  will  or  what 
they  ought  to  choose.    But  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  the 
obligation  to  choose  that  which  the  law  requires  to  be  cho- 
sen as  an  end.    For  the  reason  for  choosing  this  is  and  must 
be  its  intrinsic  value,  and  were  it  not  intrinsically  valuable^ 
the  law  could  not  require  it  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end. 
But  for  its  intrinsic  value,  a  requirement  to  choose  it  as  an 
ultimate  end  could  not  be  law.    Objective   right  and  law,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  are  identical.    If  right  is  the  foundar 
tion  of  obligation,  then  law  is  the  foundation  of  obligation. 
This  is  and  must  be  Rightarianism.   (put  it  is  a  gross  absurdi- 
ty and  a  contradiction  to  make  the  law  requiring  the  choice 
of  an  ultimate  end  or  of  something  for  its  own  intrinsic  val- 
ue, the  reason ,  or  foundation  of  the  obligation  instead  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  that  which  is  to  be  chosen  for  its  value. 
Nothing  can  by  any  possibility  impose  oblisatioh  to  choose 
an  ultimate  end  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  l£e  end.     Neither 
law  nor  any  lawgiver  in  earth  or  heaven  can  impose  such 
an  obligation.     This  philosophy  represents  the  moral  law  as 
requiring  its  subjects  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
right  or  to  will  the  right  as  an  ultimate  end.    Of  course  it 
must  represent   subjective  right  or  virtue  as  consisting  in 
willing  objective  right  or  as  an  ultimate  end.    This  we  have 
seen  is  absurd. 

2.  But  let  us  examine  this  philosophy  in  the  light  of  the 
oracles  of  God. 

(1.)  In  the  Jight  of  the  Moral  Law.  The  whole  Law  is  ex- 
Dressed  by  tft  Great  Teacher  thus:  ^^Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  with 
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all  &v  might,  and  ^dth  all  thj  strength;  and  thy  neigfaboras 
ihysete'*  Paul  says  ^^All  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word — 
love:"  ^  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Now  it  is 
admitted  by  this  philosophy,  that  the  love  required  by  the  Law 
is  not  a  mere  emotion,  but  that  it  consists  in  willing,  chcace, 
intention;  that  it  consists  in  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  or 
in  the  choice  of  some  thing  for  its  own  sake,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  for  its  intrinsic  value.  What  is  this  which  the 
Law  requires  us  to  will  to  God  and  our  neighbor  f  Is  it  to  will 
the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  f  But  what  has  this  to  do  wiA 
hting  God  and  our  neighbor  t  To  will  the  riskt  for  the  sake  of 
the  rights  is  not  the  same  as  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor,  as 
it  is  not  willing  any  thing  to  them.  Suppose  it  be  said,  that 
the  Law  requires  us  to  will  the  good,  or  highest  blessedness  of 
Crod  and  our  neighbor,  because  it  is  right.  This,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  To  will  the 
blessedness  of  God  and  our  neighbor  in  any  proper  sense,  is  to 
will  h  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  ultimate  end.  But  this  is  not 
to  will  it  because  it  is  right.  To  will  the  good  of  God  and  our 
neighbor  for  its  own  ss^e,  or  for  its  intrinsic  value,  is  ri^. 
But  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  is  not  right.  To 
will  the  good  because  it  is  good,  or  the  valuable  because  it  is 
valuable,  is  right,  because  it  is  willing  it  for  the  right  reason. 
But  to  will  the  right  because  it  is  right,  is  not  right,  because  it 
is  not  willing  the  right  end.  To  will  the  good  because  it  is 
rights  is  not  to  will  the  good  as  an  end,  but  me  right  as  an  end, 
wnich  is  not  right.  The  Law  of  God  does  not,  can  not  require 
US  to  love  right  more  than  God  and  our  neighbor.  What ! 
riffht  of  greater  value  than  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and 
of  the  umverset  Impossible.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Moral 
Law  should  require  any  thing  else  than  to  will  the  highest 
good  of  universal  being  as  an  ultimate  end.  It  is  a  first  troth 
of  Reason,  that  this  is  the  most  valuable  thing  possible  or  con- 
ceivable; and  that  could  by  no  possibility  be  law,  that  should 
require  any  thing  else  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  Ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy,  the  revealed  law  should  read: 
^^  Thou  shalt  love  the  right  for  its  own  sake,  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul."  The  fact  is,  the  Law  requires  the  su- 
preme love  of  God,  and  the  equal  love  of  our  neighbor.  It 
says  nothing,  and  implies  nothing  about  doing  right  for  the 
sake  of  the  right  Rightarianism  is  a  rejection  of  the  Divine 
Revealed  Law,  and  a  substituting  in  its  stead  an  entirely  differ- 
ent rule  of  Moral  Obligation,  a  rule  that  deifies  right,  that 
rejects  the  claims  of  God,  and  exalts  right  to  the  throng. 
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.  (4.)  **WheAer  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Does  this  precept  require  as 
to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  righi^  or  is  it  in  spirit  the 
same  as  the  Law?    The  same  as  the  Law,  beyond  a  doabt. 

(3.)  *'^  Do  good  unto  all  men,  as  ye  have  opportunity.''  Here 
»gaicL,  are  we  required  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
rigfU^  or  to  will  the  good  of  our  neighbor  because  of  its  own  in- 
tnnsic  value?    The  latter,  most  certainly. 

(4.)  Take  the  conmiands  to  pray  and  labor  ibr  the  salvation 
of  souls.    Do  such  commandments  require  us  to  go  forth  to 
will  or  do  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  rights  or  to  will  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  salvation  ?   When 
VTB  pray  and  preach  and  converse,  must  we  aim  sX  rights  must 
the  love  of  rights  and  not  the  love  of  God  and  of  souls  mfluence 
OS  ?     When  1  am  engaged  in  prayer,  and  travail  day  and  night 
for  souls,  and  have  an  eye  so  single  to  the  good  of  souls  and  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  am  so  swallowed  up  with  my  subject  as 
not  so  much  as  to  think  of  the  rights  am  I  all  wrong?    Must  I 
pray  because  it  is  rights  and  do  all  I  do  and  suffer  all  I  sufier, 
not  from  good  will  to  God  and  man,  but  because  it  is  rightT 
Who  does  not  know,  that  to  intend  the  right  for  the  sake  ofthe 
right  in  all  these  things  instead  of  having  an  eye  single  to  QDk 
good  of  being,  would  and  must  be  any  thing  rather  than  trueX 
ligion?  '  \ 

(5.)  Examine  this  philosophy  in  the  light  of  Scripture  de»    \ 
^clarations.     ^^God  so  love'd  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only     \ 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him,  might  not      I 
perish,  iut  have  everlasting  life."    Now,  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  God  gave  his  Son,  not  from  any  regard  to  ihegood 
t^ souls  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  rigM    Did  He 
will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  f    Did  He  give  His  Son 
to  die  for  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  or  to  die  to  render 
the  salvation  of  sods  possible,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  souls? 
(6.)  Did  Christ  give  Himself  to  die  and  labor  for  the  right 
1     for  the  sake  of  (he  right,  or  for  souls  from  love  to  souls?    Did 
>     prophets,  and  apostles,  and  martyrs,  and  have  the  saints  in  all 
I    ages,  willed  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  or  have  they 
\    labored  and  suffer^  and  died  for  God  and  souls  from  love  to 
\   them? 

\       (7.)  How  infinitely  strange  would  the  Bible  read,  if  it  adopted 

\  this  philosophy.    The  Law,  as  has  been  said,  would  read  tnus: 

\  "^Thou  Shalt  love  the  right  with  all  thv  heart;"  ^Whatsoever 

\ye  do,  do  all  for  the  sake  of  the  right '^^  ^^Do  the  right  unto 

vdl  men  for  the  sake  of  the  right;''  ^^God  so  loved  Sie  righi 

\ 


M 

for  tbe  sake  of  the  right  that  he  gave  l^  only  begotten  9(m^ 
to  do  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  righL^  Should  we  interro- 
gate the  boly  men  of  all  ages,  and  ask  why  they  do  and  suffisr 
as  thej  do,  with  this  philosophy,  they  must  answer.  We  ane 
willing  and  doing  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right.  We  hai^ 
no  ultimate  regara  to  God  or  to  the  good  of  any  being,  but  only 
to  the  right. 

(8.)  But  take  another  passage  which  is  quoted  in  support  of 
this  philosophy :  ^^  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for 
this  is  xight'^  Now  what  is  the  spirit  of  this  requirementi 
What  is  it  to  obey  parents!  Why,  it,  as  this  philosophy  holdsi 
it  must  resolve  itself  into  Ultimate  Intention,  what  must  the 
child  intend  ibr  its  own  saket  Must  he  will  good  to  God  and 
his  parents,  and  obey  his  parents  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
highest  good,  or  must  he  will  the  right  as  an  end  for  the  sake 
of  the  right,  regardless  of  the  good  of  God  or  of  the  universe! 
Would  it  be  right  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right, 
rathet  than  to  will  the  good  of  the  universe  for  ihe  sake  of  the 
good,  and  obey  his  parents  as  a  means  of  securing  the  highest 
good? 

It  is  right  to  will  the  highest  good  of  God  and  of  the  universe, 
and  to  use  all  the  necessary  means,  and  fulfill  all  the  necessary 
conditions  of  this  hishest  well-beine.  For  children  to  obey 
their  parents  is  one  of  the  means,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  right, 
and  upon  no  other  condition  can  it  be  required.  But  it  is  said 
that  children  affirm  their  obligation  to  obey  their  parents 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  obedience  having  any  reference 
to  or  sustaining  any  relation  to  the  good  of  being.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  child,  if  he  is  a  Moral  Agent,  and  does  really 
affirm  Moral  Obligation,  not  only  does,  but  must  perceive  the 
end  upon  which  his  choice  or  intention  ought  to  terminate. 
If  he  really  makes  an  intelligent  affirmation,  it  is  and  must 
be,  that  he  ought  to  will  an  end,  that  this  end  i^  not,  and 
can  not  be  tbe  rights  as  has  been  shown.  He  knows  that  he 
ought  to  will  his  parents^  happiness,  and  his  own  happiness, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  and  of  God;  and  he  knows 
that  obedience  to  his  parents  sustains  the  relation  of  a 
means  to  this  end.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  first  truth  of  Reason, 
that  he  ought  to  will  the  good  of  his  parents  and  the  good  of 
every  body.  He  also  knows  that  obedience  to  his  parents  is 
a  necessary  means  to  this  end.  If  he  does  not  know  these 
things,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to.  be  a  Moral  Agent,  or  to 
make  any  intelligent  affirmation  at  all;  and  if  he  has  any 
idea  of  obedience,  it  is,  and  must  be  only  such  as  animals 
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baTB  who  are  actaated  wboHy  hj  hope,  fear  and  instincts 
As  well  might  we  saj,  that  an  ox  or  a  dog<,  who  gives 
indication  of  knowing  in  some  sense,  that  he  ought  to  obey 
us,  affinns  Moral  Obligation  of  himself,  as  to  saj  this  of  a 
fhild  in  whose  mind  the  idea  of  the  good,  or  valuable  to 
being  is  not  developed.  What!  does  Moral  Obligation 
respect  ultimate  intention  only;  and  does  ultimate  intention 
consist  in  tiie  choice  of  sometiiing  for  its  own  intrinsic  value, 
and  yet  is  it  true  that  children  amrm  Moral  Obligation  before 
the  idea  of  the  intrinsically  valuable,  is  at  all  deyeloped  ?  Im- 
possible! But  this  objection  assumes  that  children  have  the 
idea  oi  right  developed  before  the  idea  of  the  valuable*  This 
can  not  be.  The  end  to  be  chosen,  must  be  apprehended  by 
the  mind  before  the  mind  can  have  the  idea  ot  Moral  Obligor 
Htm  to  choose  an  end,  or  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  choosing  or 
not  choosing  it.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  tiie  good  or 
valuable,  must  precede  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  rif^ht 
and  of  Moral  Obligation.  *      ^ 

But  here  again,  I  must  bring  into  view  the  fundamental 
error  of  this  philosophy,  to  wit,  that  right  is  the  end  to  be 
willed.  Right,  as  we  have  seen,  is  objective  or  subjective. 
Objective  right  is  an  idea,  a  law.  Subjective  right  is  virtue. 
But  virtue,  as  it  consbts  in  love,  or  willing,  can  not  be  an  end. 
Objective  right,  or  law,  can  not  be  an  end.  To  will  objective 
right  as  an  end,  would  be  to  will  the  idea,  or  law,  as  an  end. 
This  is  absurd,  as  wb  have  seen.  What  sort  of  a  law  would 
that  be  that  required  that  nothing  should  be  willed  as  an  end 
but  itself?  This  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  LaM.  Law  is 
tiiat  which  declares  what  ought  to  be  wiUed  as  an  end,  or  for 
its  own  intrinsic  value;  and  what  law  would  that  be,  which 
instead  of  requiring  the  highest  good  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse to  lie  chosen  as  an  end,  should  require  the  rule,  law  or 
idea  itself  to  be  willed  as  the  ultimate  and  supreme  good? 
Surely  this  would  not,  could  not  be  lam.  The  law  of  God, 
then,  is  not,  and  can  not  be  developed  in  the  mind  of  a  child 
who  has  no  knowledge  or  idea  of  the  valuable,  and  who  has 
and  can  have  no  reference  to  the  good  of  any  being,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  parents. 

It  is  one  thing  to  intend  that  which  is  rights  and  quite  an- 
other to  intend  the  right  as  an  end.  For  example,  to  choose 
my  own  gratification  as  an  end,  t^  zorong.  But  this  is  not 
choosing  the  wrong  as  an  end.  A  drunkard  chooses  to  gratify 
his  appetite  for  strong  drink  as  an  end,  that  is,  for  its  own 
sake.    This  is  wrong.    But  the  choice  does  not  terminate  on 
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the  worang^  but,  on  tbe  graiificatiinu  The  thing  intended  is 
not  the  wrone.  The  liquor  is  not  chosen^,  the  gratificatiaa 
is  not  intended,  because  it  is  wrongs  but  notaiihMtanding 
it  is  wrong.  To  love  God  is  rights  but  to  suppose  that  God  is 
loved  because  it  is  rightj  is  absurd.  It  is  to  suppose  that  God 
is  loved,  not  from  any  regard  to  God,  but  from  a  regard  to 
right.  This  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  To  lore 
or  will  the  eood  of  my  neighbor,  u  right.  But  to  will  the 
right,  instead  of  the  good  of  my  neighbor,  is  not  right  It 
is  loving  right  instead  of  my  neighbor;  but  this  is  not  right, 

(9.)  But  it  is  said  that  I  am  conscious  of  affirming  to  myself 
that  I  ought  to  will  the  right.  This  a  mistake.  I  am  con* 
scious  of  affirming  to  myself,  that  I  ou^ht  to  will  thai  the  wii* 
ling  of  which  is  rights  to  wit,  to  will  Uie  good  of  Gk>d  and  of 
being.  This  is  right.  But  this  is  not  choosing  the  right  as  an 
end. 

(10.)  But  it  is  said  again,  ^I  am  conscious  of  affirming  to 
myself^  that  I  ought  to  will  the  good  of  being,  because  it  is 
righL'^^  That  is,  to  will  the  good  of  being,  as  a  means,  and  the 
right  as  an  end!  which  is  making  right  the  supreme  good  and 
the  good  of  being  a  means  to  that  end.  This  is  absurd.  But 
to  say,  that  I  am  conscious  of  affirming  to  myself  my  obliga* 
tion  to  love  or  will  the  good  of  God  and  my  neighbor,  because 
it  is  right,  is  a  contradiction.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say,  I  ought 
to  love,  or  intend  the  good  of  God  and  my  neighbor,  as  an  ul< 
timate  end,  and  yet,  not  to  intend  the  good  of  God  and  my 
neighbor,  but  intend  the  right. 

(11.)  BA  it  is  said,  that  ^  I  ought  to  love  God  in  compliance 
with,  and  out  of  respect  to  my  obligation;  that  I  ought  to  will 
it,  because  and  for  the  reason  that  I  am  bound  to  will  it."  That 
is,  that  in  lovine  God  and  my  neighbor,  I  must  intend  to  dis- 
charge or  comply  with  my  obligation;  and  this,  it  is  said,  is 
identical  with  intending  the  right.  But  ought  my  supreme 
object  to  be  to  discharge  mv  duty — to  meet  obligation  instead 
of  willing  the  well-being  of  God  and  my  neighbor  for  its  own 
sake?  If  my  end  is  to  do  my  duty,  /  do  not  do  it.  For  what 
is  my  obligation?  Why,  to  love,  or  will  the  good  of  God  and 
my  neighbor,  that  is,  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  value.  To  di»* 
charge  my  obligation,  then,  I  must  intend  the  good  of  God 
and  my  neighbor,  as  an  end.  That  is,  I  must  intend  that 
which  I  am  under  an  obligation  to  intend.  But  I  am  not 
under  an  obligation  to  intend  the  rights  because  it  \s  rights  nor 
to  do  my  duty  because  it  is  duty,  but  to  intend  the  good  of 
God  and  of  my  neighbor,  because  it  is  good.    Theretore,  to 
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discharge  my  obligation,  I  most  intend  Ac  good;  and  not  the 
rtghi — the  good  of  God  and  mj  neighbor,  and  not  to  do  my 
dtttj*  I  day  again,  to  intend  the  good,  or  valuable,  is  right; 
but  to  intend  the  ri^hiiB  not  right 

(12.)  But  it  is  said,  that  in  very  many  instances,  at  least,  I 
am  conscious  of  affirming  my  Moral  Obligation  to  do  the  righi^ 
without  any  reference  to  the  good  of  being,  when  I  can  as- 
sign no  other  reason  for  the  affirmation  of  obligation,  than  the 
rights    For  example,  I  behold  virtue,  I  affirm  spontaneously 
and  necessarily,  that  I  ought  to  love  that  virtue.    And  this,  it 
is  said,  has  no  reference  to  the  good  of  being.    Are  willing 
the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  and  loving  virtue,  the  same 
thing?    But  what  is  it  to  love  virtue t    Not  a  mere  feeling 
of  delight  or  complacency  in  it?    But  it  is  agreed,  that  Moral 
Obligation  respects  the  ultimate  intention  only,    WTiat,  then,  ^ 
do  I  mean  by  the  affirmation,  that  I  oughi  to  love  virtue? 
What  is  virtue?    It  is  ultimate  intention,  or  an  attribute  of  y 
altimate  intention.    But  what  is  loving  viriue?    It  consists  in 
willing  its  existence.    But  it  is  said,  that  I  affirm  my  obliga- 
tion to  love  virtue  as  an  end^  or  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  from 
any  regard  to  the  good  of  being.    This  is  absurd,  and  a  con«  v 
tradiction.    To  love  virtue,  it  is  said,  is  to  will  its  existence  as 
an  end.    But  virtue  consists  in  intending  an  end.    Now,  to  v 
love  virtue,  it  is  said,  is  to  will,  intend  its  existence  as  an  end^ 
for  its  own  sake.    Then,  according  to  this  theory,  I  affirm  my 
obligation  to  intend  the  intention  of  a  virtuous  being  as  an 
end,  instead  of  intending  the  same  end  that  he  does.    This  is  '^ 
absurd.    His  intention  is  of  no  value^  is  neither  naturally  good 
nor  morally  good,  irrespective  of  the  end  intended.    It  is  nei- 
ther right  nor  wrong,  irrespective  of  the  end  chosen.    It  is 
therefore,  impossible  to  will,  choose,  intend  the  intention  as  an 
end,  without  reference  to  the  end  intended.    l*o  love  virtue, 
then,  is  to  love  or  will  the  end  upon  which  virtuous  intention 
terminates,  namely,  the  good  of  being,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
love  virtue,  is  to  will  its  existence, /or  the  sake  of  the  end  it  has 
in  view^  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  will  the  same  end.    Vir- 
tue is  intending,  choosing  an  end.   Loving  virtue  is  willing  tiiat 
the  virtuous  intention  should  exist/or  the  sake  of  its  end.    Take 
away  the  end,  and  who  would  or  could  will  the  intention? 
Without  the  md^  the  virtue,  or  intention,  would  not,  and  could 
not  exist.    It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  supposed, 
I  affirm  my  obligation  to  will,  or  intend,  without  any  reference 
to  the  good  of  being, 
{l£)  But  again,  it  is  said,  that  when  I  contemplate  the  \ 
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Moral  Excellence  of  God,  I  afBrm  my  obligation  to  love  Iiini 
tolelyfor  his  goodness^  witiioat  any  reference  to  the  good  of 
being,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  right.  Bat  to 
love  God  because  of  his  moral  excellence^  and  because  it  is  right, 
are  not  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  gross  contradiction,  to  talk  of 
loving  Godybf  his  Moral  Excellence,  because  it  is  right.  It  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  I  love  God  for  the  reason  that  he  is  morall  j 
excellent,  or  worthy,  yet  not  at  all  for  this  reason,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  right.  To  love  God  for  his  Moral  Worth,  is 
to  will  good  to  him  for  its  own  sake,  upon  condition  that  he 
deserves  it.  But  to  will  his  Moral  Worth  because  it  is  right, 
is  to  will  the  right  as  an  ultimate  end,  to  have  supreme  re^rd 
to  right,  instead  ofthe  Moral  Worth,  or  the  well-being  of  God. 

But  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  why  should  Rightarians 
bring  forward  these  objections!  They  all  assume  that  Moral 
Obligation  may  respect  something  else  than  ultimate  intention. 
Why,  I  repeat  it,  should  Rightarians  affirm  that  the  Moral  Ex- 
cellence of  God,  is  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  since 
ftey  hold  that  right  is  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation? 
Why  should  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  that  the  Moral  Ex* 
cellence  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  affirm 
that  right  is  the  foundation,  or  that  we  are  bound  to  love  God 
for  his  Moral  Excellence,  because  this  is  right  ?  These  are  gross 
contradictions.  There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  in  which 
error  involves  its  advocates,  and  it  is  singular  to  see  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  different  theories,  each  in  his  turn,  abandon  his 
own,  and  affirm  some  other,  as  an  objection  to  the  true  theory. 
It  has  also  been,  and  still  is  common  for  writers  to  confound 
different  theories  with  each  other,  and  to  affirm,  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages,  several  different  theories.  At  least  this  has 
been  done  in  some  instances. 

Consistent  Rightarianism  is  a  Godless,  Christless,  loveless 
philosophy*  Tins  Kant  saw,  and  acknowledged.  He  calls  it 
pure  legality  J  that  is,  he  understands  the  law  as  imposing 
obligation  by  virtue  of  its  ^wa  nature,  instead  ofthe  intrinsic 
value  of  the  end,  which  the  law  requires  Moral  Agents  to 
choose.  He  loses  sieht  of  the  end,  and  does  not  recognize 
any  end  whatever.  He  makes  a  broad  distinction  between 
morality  and  religion.  Morality  consists,  according  to  him 
in  the  adoption  of  the  maxim,  ^Do  right  ibr  the  sake  of 
the  right,"  or  ^^Act  at  all  times  upon  a  maxim  fit  for  law  uni- 
versal. The  adoption  of  this  maxim  is  morality.  But  now, 
having  adopted  this  maxim,  the  mind  goes  abroad  to  carry  its 
maxim  into  practice.    It  finds  God  and  being  to  exist,  and  sees 
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it  to  be  right  to  intend  their  good*  lUs  intending  ^e  good  is 
religion,  according  to  him.  Thus,  he  says,  ethics  lead  to,  or 
result  in  religion.  (See  Kant  on  Religion.)  But  who  does 
not  feel  prompted  to  inquire,  whether,  when  we  apprehend 
God  and  being,  we  are  to  will  their  well-being  as  an  end,  or  for 
its  own  sake,  or  because  it  is  right?  If  for  its  own  sake,  where 
then  is  the  maxim,  ^^Will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  rightf' 
for  if  we  are  to  will  the  good,  not  as  an  ultimate  end  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  right,  then  right  is  the  end  that  is  preferred  to 
the  highest  well-bdng  of  God  and  of  the  universe.  It  is  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  religion*  Indeed  Kant  himself  * 
admits  that  this  is  not  religion*  ^ 

But  enoueh  of  this  cold  and  loveless  philosophy*  As  it  ei^ 
alts  right  above  all  that  is  called  Ood  and  subverts  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible^it  can  not  be  a  light  thing  to  be  deluded 
by  it  mt  it  is  remarkable  and  interesting  to  see  Christiaii 
Rightarians,  without  being  sensible  of  their  inconsistency,  so 
often  confound  this  philosophy  with  that  which  teaches  ihat 
good  will  tobeing  constitutes  virtue.  Numerous  examples  of 
it  occur  every  where  in  thdr  writings,  which  demonstrate  that 
Rightarianism  is  with  them  only  a  theory  that  ^  plays  round  ^ 
the  bead  but  comes  not  near  the  heart" 
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LECTURE  VII. 
.     FOUNIMkTION  OF  MCMIAL  OBUOATION. 

]»VIN£  MORAL  EXCELLENCE  THEORT. 

V«  I  IVOW  XNTSK  UPON  THE  DISCIJIBSION  OF  TH£  ThBOKV, 
THAT  THE  GoODNE8B,OR  MoRAJ.  ExCSIXEKOB  OF  GoD  IS  TKB 
FOCKDATION  OF  MoRAL  OaUOATIOir. 

To  ibis  phiiosophj  I  reply^ 

1.  That  its  absurdity  may  be  shown  in  several  ways. 

(L)  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Moral  Obligation  respects 
the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end. 

(2.)  That  the  reason  of  the  obligation,  or  that  which  im- 
poses obligation,  is  identical  with  the  end  on  which  the  in* 
tention  ought  to  terminate.  If,  therefore,  the  goodness  of 
God  be  the  reason,  or  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  thea 
the  goodness  of  God  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be  intended.  But 
as  this  goodness  consists  in  love.,  or  benevolence,  it  is  impos- 
sible tiiat  it  should  be  regarded  or  chosen,  as  an  ultimate  end; 
and  to  choose  it  were  to  choose  the  Divine  choice,  to  intend 
the  Divine  intention  as  an  ultimate  end,  instead  of  choosing^ 
what  God  chooses,  and  intending  what  he  intends. 

Or  if  the  goodness  or  moral  excellence  of  God  is  to  be  re- 
garded, not  as  identical  with,  but  as  an  attribute  or  moral 
quality  of  benevolence,  then,  upon  the  theory  under  consider- 
ation, a  moral  agent  ought  to  choose  a  quality  or  attribute  of 
the  Divine  choice  or  intention  as  an  ultimate  end,  instead  of 
the  end  upon  which  the  Divine  intention  terminates.  This 
is  absurd. 

2.  It  is  impossible  that  virtue  should  be  the  foundati<Mi  of 
Moral  Obligation.  Virtue  consists 'in  a  compliance  with 
Moral  Obligation.  But  obligation  must  exist  before  it  can  be 
complied  with.  Now,  upon  this  theory,  obligation  can  not 
exist  until  virtue  exists  as  its  foundation.  Then  this  theory 
amounts  to  this:  Virtue  is  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obliga- 
tion; therefore  Virtue  must  exist  before  Moral  Obligation  can 
exist.    But  as  Virtue  consists  in  a  confbrmibr  to  Moral  Obli- 

fition,  Moral  Obligation  must  exist  before  Virtue  can  exist, 
herefore  neither  Moral  Obligation  nor  Virtue,  can  ever,  by 
any  possibility,  exist.  God's  V  irtue  must  have  existed  prior  to 
his  obligation,  as  its  foundation.  But  as  Virtue  consists  in 
compliance  with  Moral  Obligation,  and  as  obligation  could 
not  exist  until  Virtue  existed  as  its  foundation;   in  other 
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words,  as  obligatioii  conld  not  exist  vitboat  the  preTioas  ex- 
istence of  Virtue,  as  its  foundation,  and  as  Virtue  could  not 
exist  without  the  previous  existence  of  obligation,  it  follows, 
that  neither  God,  nor  any  other  being,  could  ever  be  virtuous 
ibr  the  reason  that  he  could  never  be  the  subject  of  Moral 
Obligation.     Should  it  be  said,  that  God's  holiness  is  the 
foundation  of  our  obligation  to  love  Him,  I  ask  in  what  sense 
it  can  be  sot    What  is  the  nature  or  form  of  that  love,  which 
his  Virtue  lays  us  under  an  obligation  to  exercise  ?    It  can  not 
be  a  mere  emotion  of  complacency,  for  emotions  being  involun- 
tary states  of  mind  and  mere  phenomena  of  the  Sensibility,  are 
-without  the  pale  of  legislation  and  morality.    Is  this  love  re- 
solvable into  benevolence,  or  good  willt    But  whv  will  good 
to  God  rather  than  evil  ?  Why,  surely,  because  good  is  valuable 
in  itself.    But  if  it  is  valuable  in  itself,  this  must  be  the  fun- 
damental reason  for  wiHing  it  as  ft  possible  good;  and  his 
Virtue  must  be  only  a  secondary  reason  or  condition  of  the 
obligation,  to  will  his  actual  blessedness.    B«t  again,  the 
fottodation   of  Moral  Obligation  must  be  the  same  in  all 
worlds,  and  with  all  Mord  Agents,  ibr  the  simple  reason, 
that  Moral  Law  is  one  and  identical  in  all  worlds.    If  God's 
Virtue  is  not  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation  in  EQm, 
which  it  can  not  be,  it  can  not  be  the  foundation  of  obli«- 
gation  in  us,  as  Moral  Law  must  require  Him  to  choose  the 
same  end  that  it  requires  us  to  .choose.    Hie  Virtue  must  be 
a  secondary  reason  of  his  obligation  to  will  his  own  actusd 
blessedness,  and  the  condition  of  our  obligation  to  will  his 
actual  and  highest  blessedness,  but  can  not  be  the  funda- 
mental reason,  that  always  being  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
well-being. 

But  for  the  sake  of  a  s<Mnewhat  systematic  examination  of 
this  subject,  I  will, 

1.  Show  what  Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence  is. 

2.  That  it  can  not  be  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

3.  Show  what  Moral  Worth  or  Good  Desert  is. 

4.  That  it  can  not  be  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 

5.  Show  what  relation  Virtue,  Merit,  and  Moral  Worth  sus- 
tain to  Moral  Obligation. 

6.  Answer  objections. 

1.  Show  what  Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence  is. 

Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  consists  in  conformity  of  will 
to  Moral  Law.  It  must  either  be  identical  with  love  or  good 
will,  or  it  must  be  the  moral  attribute  or  element  of  good  will 
IMT  benevolence. 

2.  It  can  not  be  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation. 
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It  is  agreed,  that  the  Moral  Law  roquireB  lore;  and  that 
this  term  expresses  all  that  it  requires.  It  is  also  agreed^ 
that  this  love  is  good  will,  or  that  it  resolves  itself  into  choice^ 
or  ultimate  intention*  It  mus*t,  then,  consist  in  the  ch<Ace  of 
an  ultimate  end.  But  since  Virtue  either  consists  in  choice, 
or  is  an  attribute  of  choice,  or  benevolence,  it  is  impossible  to 
will  it  as  an  ultimate  end.  For  this  would  involve  the  absorditj 
of  choosipg  choice,  or  intending  intention,  as  an  end,  instead 
of  choosing  that  as  an  end  upon  which  virtuous  chmce  termi- 
nates. Or  if  Virtue  be  regarded  as  the  Moral  Attribute  of 
love  or  benevolence,  to  make  it  an  ultimate  end,  would  be  to 
make  an  attribute  of  choice  an  ultimate  end,  instead  of  that  on 
which  choice  terminates,  or  ough*  to  terminate.  This  19 
absurd. 

3.  Show  what  Moral  Worth,  or  Good  Desert  is. 

Moral  Worth,  or  Good  Desert  is  not  identical  with  Virtne, 
or  obedience  to  Moral  Law,  but  is  an  attribute  of  character, 
resulting  from  obedience.  Virtue,  or  Holiness,  is  a  state  of 
mind.  It  is  an  active  and  benevolent  state  of  the  WilL  Moral 
Worth  U  not  a  state  of  mind,  but  is  the  result  of  a  atate  of 
mind.  We  say  that  a  man's  obedience  to  Moral  Law,  is  val- 
uable in  such  a  sense  that  a  holy  being  is  worthy,  or  deserving 
of  good,  because  of  his  Virtue,  or  Holiness,  But  this  Worthi- 
ness, this  Good  Desert,  is  not  a  state  of  mind,  but,  as  I  said,  it  is 
a  result  of  benevolence.  It  is  an  attribute  or  quality  of  ch&> 
racter,  and  not  a  state  of  mind. 

4.  Moral  Worth,  or  Good  Desert,  can  not  he  the  Founda- 
tion of  Moral  Obligation. 

(1.)  It  is  admitted,  that  good,  or  the  intrinsically  valuable  to 
being,  must  be  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation.  The 
law  of  God  rec^uires  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  emi.  This  end 
must  be  intrinsically  valuable,  for  it  is  its  intrinsic  value  that  im- 
poses obligation  to  will  it  Nothing,  then,  can  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Moral  Obligation  but  that  which  is  a  good,  or  intrinr 
sically  valuable  in  itself. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  Lecture,  and  here  repeat,  that 
ultimate  good,  or  the  intrinsically  valuable,  must  belong  to, 
and  be  inseparable  from  sentient  existences.  A  block  of 
marble  can  not  enjoy,  or  be  the  subject  of  good.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  that  which  is  intrinsically  good  to  Moral  Agents, 
must  consist  in  a  state  of  mind.  It  must  be  something  that 
is  found  within  the  field  of  consciousness.  Nothing  can  be  to 
them  an  intrinsic  good,  but  that  pf  which  they  can  be  con- 
scious.   By  this,  it  is  not  intended,  that  every  thing  of  whidh 
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thcjr  are  conscious,  is  to  them  an  ultimate  good,  or  a^ood  in 
any  sense;  but  it  is  intended,  that  that  can  not  be  to  £em  an 
ultimate,  or  intrinsic  good,  of  which  they  are  not  conscious* 
Ultimate  good  must  consist  in  a  conscious  state  of  mind* 
Whatever  conduces  to  the  state  of  mind  that  is  necessarily 
regarded  hj  us  as  intrinsically  good  or  valuable,  is  to  us  a 
relative  good;  but  the  state  of  mind  alone,  is  the  ultimate 
good.     From  this  it  is  plain,  that  Moral  Worth,  or  Good  De- 
sert, can  not  be  the  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation^  because 
it  is  not  a  state  of  mind,  and  can  not  be  an  ultimate  good. 
The  consciousnesss  of  Good  Desert,  that  is,  the  consciousness 
of  affirming  of  ourselves  Good  Desert,  is  an  ultimate  good. 
Or,  more  strictly,  the  satisfaction  which  the  mind  experiences, 
upon  occasion  of  affirming  its  Good  Desert^  is  an  ultimate 
good*     But  neither  the  conscious  affirmation  of  Good  Desert, 
nor  the  satisfaction  occasioned  by  the  affirmation,  is  identical 
with  Moral  Worth  or  Good  Desert    Merit,  Moral  WorO, 
Good  Desert,  is  the  condition,  or  occasion  of  the  affirmation, 
and  of  the  resulting  conscious  satisfaction,  and  is  therefore  a 
good,  but  it  is  not,  and  can  not  be  an  ultimate,  or  in* 
trinsic  good.    It  is  valuable,  but  not  intrinsically  valuable. 
Were  it  not  that  Moral  Beings  are  so  constituted,  that  it  meets 
a  demand  of  the  Intelligence,  and  ttierefore  produces  satisfac* 
tion  in  its  contemplation,  it  would  not  be,  and  could  not  rea* 
sonably  be  regarded  as  a  eood  in  any  sense.    But  since  it 
meets  a  demand  of  the  Intelligence,  it  is  a  relative  good,  and 
results  in  ultimate  good. 

5.  Show  what  relation  Moral  Excellence,  Worth,  Merit, 
Desert,  sustain  to  Moral  Obligation. 

(I.)  We  have  seen,  that  neither  of  them  can  be  the  founda- 
tion of  Moral  Obligation;  that  neither  of  them  has  in  it  the 
element  of  the  intrinsic,  or  ultimate  good,  or  valuable;  and 
that  therefore  a  Moral  Agent  can  never  be  under  obligation 
to  will  or  choose  them  as  an  ultimate  end. 

(2.)  Worth,  Merit,  Good  Desert,  can  not  be  a  distinct 
ground,  or  foundation  of  Moral  Obligation,  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  impose  obligation,  irrespective  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  good* 
AU  obligation  must  respect,  strictly,  the  choice  of  an  end, 
with  the  necessary  conditions  and  means.  The  intrinsic  value 
of  ttte  end  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose  both  it 
and  the  necessary  conditions  and  means  of  securing  it  But 
fer  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  there  could  be  no  obligation 
to  will  the  conditions  and  means.  Whenever  a  thing  is  seen 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  or  means  of  securing  an  intrinsi- 
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cally  valuable  end,  tiiis  perceiTed  relation  is  (he  condition  of 
our  obli^tion  to  vriU  it  The  obligation  is,  and  most  be 
founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end,  and  conditionated 
upon  the  perceived  relation  of  the  object  to  the  end.  The 
Intelligence  of  every  Moral  Agent,  from  its  nature  and  laws 
affirms,  that  the  ultimate  good  and  blessedness  of  Moral  Beinga 
is,  and  ought  to  be  conditionated  upon  their  Holiness  and 
Ch>od  Desert.  This  being  a  demand  of  Reason,  Reason  can 
never  affirm  Moral  Obligation  to  will  the  actual  blessedness 
of  Moral  Agents,  but  upon  condition  of  their  Virtue,  and  con- 
sequent Good  Desert,  or  Merit  The  Intelligence  affirms, 
that  it  is  fit,  suitable,  proper,  that  Virtue,  Good  Desert,  Merits 
Holiness,  should  be  rewarded  with  Blessedness.  Blessedness 
is  a  good  in  itself,  and  ought  to  be  willed  for  that  reason,  and 
Moral  Agents  are  under  obligation  to  will  that  all  beings 
capable  of  good  may  be  worthy  to  enjoy,  and  may  therefore 
actually  enjoy  blessedness.  But  they  are  not  under  obligation- 
to  will  that  every  Moral  Being  should  actually  enjoy  hies* 
sedness,  but  upon  condition  of  Holiness  and  Good  Desert 
The  relation  that  Holiness,  Merit,  Good  Desert,  dec.  sustain  to 
Moral  Obligation,  is  this:  they  supply  the  condition  of  the 
obligation  to  will  the  actual  blessedness  of  the  being  or  beings 
who  are  holy.  The  obligation  must  be  founded  in  the  intrin* 
sic  value  of  the  good  we  are  to  will  to  them.  For  it  is  absurd 
to  say,  that  we  are,  or  can  be  under  obligation  to  will  good 
to  them,  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  ultimate  end,  and  yet  that 
the  obligation  should  not  be  founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  good.  Were  it  not  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  good| 
we  should  no  sooner  affirm  obligation  to  will  good  to  tiiem 
tiian  evil.  The  good,  or  blessedness  is  the  thing,  or  end  we 
are  under  obligation  to  will.  But  obligation  to  will  an  ulti- 
mate end  can  not  possibly  be  founded  in  any  thing  else  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.  Suppose  it  should  be  said,  that 
in  the  case  of  Merit,  or  Good  Desert,  the  obligation  is  found- 
ed in  Merit,  and  only  conditionated  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  good  I  am  to  will.  This  would  be  to  make  desert  tiie 
end  willed,  and  good  only  the  condition,  or  means.  This  were 
absurd. 

(3.)  But  again:  to  make  Merit  the  ground  of  the  obligation, 
and  the  good  willed  only  a  condition,  amounts  to  this:  I  per- 
ceive Merit,  whereupon  I  affirm  my  obligation  to  will  what? 
Not  good  to  him  because  of  its  value  to  him,  nor  from  any  dis- 
position to  see  him  enjoy  blessedness  for  its  own  sake,  but  be- 
cause of  his  Merit    But  what  does  he  merit!    Why,  good^ 


or  Ueasedness.  It  is  good,  or  blessedness^  that  I  am  to  will  to 
him,  and  this  is  the  end  I  am  bound  to  will,  that  is,  I  am  to 
will  his  good,  or  blessedness,  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  The 
obligation,  then,  must  be  founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
end,  that  is,  his  well-being,  or  blessedness,  and  only  condition- 
ated  upon  Merit 

6.  I  am  to  answer  objections. 

(I.)  It  is  objected  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  support 
of  the  theory  we  arc  examining,,  that  the  &ble  represents  the 
goodness  of  God  as  a  reason  for  loving  him,  or  as  a  foundation 
of  the  obligation  to  love  him. 
To  this  1  answer, 

[!•]  The  Bible  maj  assign,  and  does  assign  the  goodness  of 
God  as  a  reason  for  loving  him,  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
affirms,  or  assumes,  that  ms  reason  is  the  foundation,  or  a 
foundation  of  the  obligation.    The  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense 
does  the  Bible  assign  the  goodness  of  God  as  a  reason  for  lov- 
ing him?    Is  it  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation,  or  only  a  condition  of  the  obligation  to  will  his 
actual  blessedness?    Is  His  goodness  a  distinct  ground  of  obli* 
gation  to  love  him?    But  what  is  this  love  that  His  goodness 
lays  us  under  an  obligation  to  exercise  to  him?    It  is  agreed, 
that  it  can  not  be  an  emotion,  that  it  must  consist  in  willing 
something  to  Him.    It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  obligation  is  to 
treat  Him  as  worthy.     But  I  ask,  worthy  of  what?    Is  Hie 
worthy  of  any  thing?    If  so,  what  is  it?    For  this  is  the  thing 
that  I  ought  to  will  to  Him.    Why,  worthy  of  blessing,  and 
honor,  and  praise  and  obedience.    But  these  must  all  be  em- 
braced in  the  single  word,  love  ?    The  Law  has  forever  decided 
the  point,  that  our  whole  duty  to  God  is  expressed  by  this  one 
term.    It  has  been  common  to  make  assertions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, tl)at  involve  a  contradiction  of  the  Bible.    The  Law  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  two  precepts,  ^^Thou  sfaalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," covers  the  whole  ground  of  Moral  Obligation.    It  is 
expressly  and  repeatedly  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  love  to  God 
and  our  neighbor,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.    It  is,  and  must 
be  admitted,  that  this  love  consists  in  willing  something 
to  God  and  our  neighbor.    What,  then,  is  to  be  willed  to 
them?    The  command  is.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself*    This  says  nothing  about  the  character  of  my  neigh- 
bor.    It  is  the  value  of  His  interests,  of  his  well-being, 
that  the  Law  requires  me  to  regard.    It  does  not  require  me 
to  love  my  righteous  neighbor  merely,  nor  to  love  my  righteous 
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neighbor  better  than  I  do  my  wicked  neighbor.    It  is  m 
neigiibor  that  I  am  to  love.    That  is,  I  am  to  will  his  weu- 
being,  or  his  good,  with  the  conditions  and  means  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  its  value.    If  the  Law  contemplated  the  Yirtne  of 
«n J  being  as  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation,  it  could  not  read 
as  it  does.    It  must,  in  that  case,  have  read  as  follows:  If 
thou  art  righteous,  and  thy  neighbor  is  as  righteous  as  thou 
art,  thou  tkali  love  him  as  thyself.    But  if  he  is  righteous, 
and  thou  art  not,  thou  shalt  love  him,  and  not  thysel£    If 
thou  art  righteous,  and  he  is  not,  thou  shalt  love  thyself,  and 
not  thy  neither.    How  far  would  this  be  from  the  gloss  of 
the  Jewish  Kabbies  so  fully  rebuked  by  Christ,  namely,  ^Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.    But  I  say 
unto  you,  love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do 
flood  to  them  that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  and  persecute  you.    For  if  ye  love  them  that  love 
you,  what  thank  have  ye?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same  ?"    The  fact  is,  the  Law  knows  but  one  ground  of  Moral 
Obligation.    It  requires  us  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor. 
This  love   is  good  will.     What  else   ought  we,  or   can 
we  possibly  will  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  but  their  highest 
good,  or  well-being,  with  all  the  conditions  and  means  thereof 
This  is  all  that  can  be  of  any  value  to  them,  and  all  that  we 
can,  or  ought  to  will  to  them  wider  any  circumstances  what* 
ever.    When  we  have  willed  this  to  them,  we  have  done  our 
whole  duty  to  them.     ^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'' 
We  owe  them  nothing  more,  absolutely.    They  can  have  no- 
thing more.    But  this  the  Law  requires  us  to  will  to  God  and 
our  neighbor,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  good, 
whatever  their  character  may  be,  that  is,  this  is  to  be  willed 
to  God  and  our  neighbor,  as  a  possible  good,  whether  they 
are  holy  or  unholy,   simply  because  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
But  while  the  law  requires  that  this  should  be  willed  to 
all,  as  a  possible  and  intrinsic  good,  irrespective  of  character; 
it  cannot,  and  docs  not  require  us  to  will  that  God,  or  any 
Moral  Agent,  shall  be  actually  blessed,  but  upon  condition 
that  he  be  holy.    Our  obligation  to  the  unholy,  is  to  will  that 
they  might  be  holy,  and  perfectly  blessed.    Our  obligation 
to  the  holy  is  to  will  that  they  be  perfectly  blessed.    The  Bible 
represents  love  to  enemies  as  one  of  the  highest  forms  of 
Virtue:  *'God  commendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."    But  if  love  to  ene- 
mies be  a  high  and  a  valuable  form  of  Virtue,  it  must  be  only 


iKecanae  die  ttoe  spirit -of  die  Law  requires  the  same  love  to 
them  as  to  others,  aod  because  of  the  strong  indiieemeiite 
not  to  love  them.    Who  does  not  regard  Ae  Yirtne  of  &e 
atonement  as  being  as  gieat  iis  if  it  nad  been  made  for  the 
frien'dS)  instead  of  the  enemies  of  Godt    And  suppose  God 
were    sopremely  selfish  and  unreasonably  our  enemy,  who 
would  not  regard  good  will  exercised  toward  him  as  l>eing  as 
praiseworthy  as  it  now  is.    Now,  if  he  were  unjustly  our  ene- 
my, woald  not  a  hearty  good  will  to  him  in  such  a  case  be  a  strik- 
ing and  valuable  instance  of  virtue?  Insuchacasewecouldnot, 
might  not  will  his  actual  blessedness,  but  we  might,  and  should 
beunderinfinite  obb|ati<Hi  to  will  that  he  might  become  holy, 
and  thereupon  be  perfectly  blessed.  We  should  be  under  obliear 
tion  to  will  bis  good  in  such  a  sense^  that  should  he  become  hc^, 
we  should  will  his  actual  blessedness,  without  any  change  in  our 
altimate  choice  or  intention^  and  without  any  chanee  in  us  that 
would  imply  an  increase  of  virtue.    So  of  our  neighbor:  we  are 
bound  to  will  his  good,  evenifheis  wicked,  in  such  asense as 
to  need  no  new  intention  or  ultimate  choice,  to  will  his  actual 
blessedness,  should  he.  become  holy.    We  may  be  as  holy  in 
loving  a  sinner,  and  in  seeking  his  salvation  while  he  is  a  sin* 
ner,  as  in  willing  his  good  ajfter  he  is  converted  and  becomes 
a  saint.     God  was  as  virtuous  in  loving  the  world  and  seek- 
ing to  save  it  while  in  sin,  as  he  is  in  loving  those  in  it  who 
are  holy,    ^hr-  ^"^^  '"i  ^f  TTIt  w  truly  benevoJR^t^  ^^H  will 
thfiJBghest  well-being  of  all,  with  the  copJitiopa  and  means 
of  their  blesSCdneBS,  it  f6llowsrdf  course,  njftd  of  n^onnnity, 
that  wtien  one  'hfe^lBfiS  h^ly^'we  shall  love  him  with  the 
k>ve  of  complacency;   that  we  shall,  of  course,   will  his 
actual  blesseoness,  seeing  that  he  has-folfilled  IJhe  neces- 
sary conditions,  and  rendered  himself  worthy  of  blessedness* 
It  implies  no  inci:ea&Q  p/.Tirtue  in  God.  when  a  sinner 
repents,  to  exercise  complacency  toward  him.    Complacency, 
as  a  state  of  Will  or  neart,  is  only  benevolence  modified 
by  the  con^deration  or  relation  of  right  character  in  the 
object  of  it.    God,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs  and  saints, 
in  all  aees,  are  as  virtuous  in  their  selfdenying  and  un- 
tiring labors  to  save  the  wicked,  as  they  are  in  Sieir  com- 
placent love  to  the  saints.    This  is  the  universal  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.    It  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  law.    ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:' ' 
that  is,  whatever  his  character  may  be.    This  is  the  doctrine 
of  reason,  and  accords  with  the  convictions  of  all  men.    But 
if  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  Virtue  is  not  a  distinct  ground  of 
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Moral OfaKgatiMi,  bvioofy  modifies  obBgatiM  in  tkk  seme— 
we  are  andkr  obligation  to  will  tbe  actoal  blessedness  of  a 
inon^  bong,  upon  eonditioo  of  his  b<diness<  We  ought  to 
wHX  his  good  or  Uessedness  for  its  own  yaloe^  whaterer  his 
character  may  be;  but  we  ought  to  will  it  as  a  fact  and  rec^jr, 
only  upon  condition  of  his  holiness.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  the 
foundation  of  the  obh^tion,  and  Us  holiness  the  condition 
of  the  obligation  to  will  his  actual  enjoyment  of  perfect  bles- 
sedness. When,  therefore,  the  Bible  calls  on  us  to  lore  God 
ibr  his  goodness,  it  does  not  and  can  not  mean  to  assign  the 
liaiidamental  reason,  or  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  will  his 
good;  for  it  were  absurd  to  suraose,  that  his  good  is  to  be 
willed,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  he  is  good. 
Were  it  not  for  its  intrinsic  value^  we  should  as  soon  affirm  our 
obligation  to  will  evil  as  good  to  him.  The  Bible  assumes 
the  first  tmthg  of  Reason.  It  is  a  first  truth  of  Reasmi,  that 
God's  well*beine  is  of  infinite  value,  and  ought  to  be  willed  as  a 
possible  good  whatever  his  character  may  b« ;  and  that  it  ought 
to  he  willed  as  an  actual  reality  upon  condition  of  IDs  heK^ 
ness.  Now  the  Bible  does  just  as  in  this  case  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  infonns  us  of  his  actual  atad  infinite  holiness^ 
and  calls  on  us  to  love  Him  or  to  will  His  good  for  that  leo^. 
son.  But  this  is  not  asserting  nor  implying  that  His  hod- 
ness  is  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  will  His  good  in 
any  such  sense  as  that  we  should  not  be  under  obligation  to  * 
will  it  with  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength  as 
a  possible  good  whether  He  were  holy  or  not  It  is  plain  tfmt 
the  law  contemplates  only  the  intrinsic  value  o(  the  end  to 
be  willed.  It  would  require  us  to  will  the  weltbeing  of  God 
with  all  our  heart,  &c.,  or  as  the  supreme  good,  whatever  His 
character  might  be.  Were  not  this  so,  it  could  not  be  Moral 
Law.  His  interest  would  be  the  supreme  and  the  infinite 
good  in  tbe  sense  of  the  intrinsically  and  infinitely  viJuable, 
and  we  should,  for  that  reason,  be  under  infinite  obligation 
to  will  that  it  might  be,  whether  He  were  holy  or  sinfiu,  and 
upon  condition  of  His  holiness,  to  will  the  actual  existence* 
ci  his  perfect  and  infinite  blessedness.  Upon  our  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  holiness,  the  obligation  is  instantly  im> 
posed,  not  merely  to  will  his  highest  well4>eing  as  a  possi- 
ble, but  as  an  actually  existing  good. 

[2.]  Again.  It  is  impossible  that  goodness^  virUte^  good  desert^ 
merits  should  be  a  distinct  ground  or  foundation  of  moral  obli- 
gation in  such  a  sense  as  to  impose  or  properly  to  increase 
obligation.    It  has  been  shown  that  neither  of  these  can  be 
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an  ttltbnate  good  and  impose  obUgation  to  chodBe  it  as^  atf  ul^ 
timate  end  or  for  its  intnnsic  vahie.' 

[3;] Again.  Iftbej  ilnpose  ohfigation^itninstbean  obligatbn 
to  will  something  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  something  for  its  own 
sake.  But  nothing  can  do  that  Rit  the  very  thing  litat  is  the 
ultimate  good  or  Ae  intrinsically  valuable.  To  choose  a 
thing  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  to  choose  it 
for  what  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  not  for  any  other  reason. 
Npw  if  goodness  or  merit  can  impose  moral  obligation  to 
will,  it  must 'be  an  obligation  to  will  itself  as  an  nlti* 
novate  end.  It  must  be  because  they  are  ultimate  and  intrin- 
sic good.  But  this  we  have  seen  can  not  be;  therefore  these 
things  can  not  be  a  distinct  ground  or  foundation  of  mond 
obligation. 

But  again,  the  law  does  not  make  virtue,  good  desert, 
or  merit,  the  ground  of  obligation,  and  require  us  to  love 
them  and  to  will  them  as  an  ultimate  end;  but  to  love. God 
and  our  neighbor  as  an  ultimate  good.  It  does,  no  doubt, 
require  us  to  will  God^s  goodness,  good  desert,  worthiness, 
merit,  as  a  condition  and  means  of  his  highest  well-being, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  requires  us  to  will  either  oi 
^se  things  as  an  ultimate  end  instead  of  his  perfect  bles- 
sedness, to  which  these  sustain  only  the  relation  of  a  cond»* 
tion.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  can  im- 
pose moral  obligation  but  that  which  is  an  ultimate  and  aa 
mtrinsic  good,  for  if  it  impose  obligation  it  must  be  an  obli- 
gatiott  to  choose  itself  for  what  it  is  in  and  of  itself.  All  ob- 
ligation must  respect  the  choice  either  of  an  end  or  of  means^ 
Obligation  to  choose  means  is  founded  in  the  value  of  the 
end.  Whatever  then  imposes  obligation  must  bean  ultimate 
end.  It  must  possess  that  in  and  of  itself  that  is  worthy  or 
deserving  of  choice  as  an  intrinsic  and  ultimate  good.  This 
we  have  seen,  virtue,  merit,  &c.,  can  not  be,  therefore  they 
can  not  be  a  foundation  of  morsJ  obligation.  But  it  is  said 
they  can  increase  obligation  to  love  God  and  holy  beings. 
But  we  are  under  infinite  obligation  to  love  God  and  to  will 
his  good  with  all  our  power,  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
His  well-being,  wh^her  He  is  holjf  or  sinful.  Upon  condition 
that  He  is  holy,  we  are  under  obligation  to  will  His  actual 
blessedness,  but  certainly  we  are  under  obligation  to  ^rill  it 
with  no  more  than  all  our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and 
strength.  But  this  we  are  required  to  do  because  of  the  in» 
trinsic  value  of  His  blessedness,  whatever  ins  character  might 
be.    The  fiict  is,  we  can  do  no  more,  and  can  be  under  obli- 
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gation  to  do  nomore^  than  to  w31  His  good  witfi  all  oor  pow^ 
er,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  do  for  its  own  sake;  and  no 
-more  than  this  can  we  be  under  obligation  to  do  for  anj  rea- 
son whatever.  Our  obligation  is  to  will  ffis  eood  with  all 
our  strength  by  virtue  of  itf  infinite  value,  and  it  can  not  be 
•increased  by  any  other  conrideration  than  our  increased  knowl- 
edee  of  its  value,  which  increases  our  ability. 

[4.1  Again.  I  am  bound  to  love  my  neighbor  asmy  self  what- 
ever his  character  may  be.  If  he  is  holy  I  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  love  him  no  more.  This  settles  the  question  that  his 
holiness  does  not,  can  not  increase  my  obligation.  The  feet 
is  that  merit,  good  desert,  &c.,  only  modify  obligation  in 
this  respect;  tl^y  are  the  condition  of  the  obligation  to  win 
the  actual  blessedness  of  the  holy  being,  but  they  never  are 
or  can  be  a  distinct  ground  of  obligation.  Tiie  intrinsic 
value  of  the  well-being  of  God  and  of  moral  agents,  of  itself 
imposes  obligation  to  will  their  highest  possible  well-being 
with  all  the  conditions  and  means  thereof.  This  is  all  that 
they  can  possibly  have,  and  this  is  all  that  I  can  will  to  tfiem. 
Nothing  remains,  or  can  remain,  but  for  them  to  fulfil  the 
condition  by  being  actually  holy,  and  I  am  under  oblipitioh 
to  will  their  actuu  and  highest  well-being  for*  its  own  intrin- 
sic value  to  them,  or  as  an  ultimate  end.  This  is  all  that  I 
can  will,  and  this  is  all  that  they  can  have.  This  is  all  tfiat  I 
can  be  under  obligation  to  will  to  them.  This  obligation 
must,  as  I  have  said,  be  founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  tiieir 
well-being,  and  conditionated,  so  far  as  their  actual  blessed^ 
ness  is  concerned,  upon  their  holiness.  This  conducts  us  to 
a  position  firom  winch  we  can  see  how  to  answer  the  iirilow^i 
ine  objections. 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  moral  excellence  can  and  does  of  itself 
impose  moral  obligation;  for  example,  that  a  character  for 
veracity  imposes  obligation  to  treat  a  tnithfol  person  as 
worthy  of  credit 

Answer:  What  is  the  obligation  in  this  casef  It  must 
resolve  itself  into  an  obligation  to  will  something  to  him. 
But  what  am  I  bound  to  will  to  him?  What  else  than  that 
he  should  be  actually  blessed?  That  since  in  him  the  condi- 
tions are  fidfiUed  he  should  actually  enjoy  the  highest  bles- 
sedness f  I  am  to  will  his  highest  blessedness  as  a  possible 
good  for  its  own  sake  irrespective  of  his  character,  and  upon 
condition  that  he  be  holy,  1  am  to  will  his  actual  enjoyment 
of  all  possible  good.  This  is  and  nnist  be  my  whole  obUgap 
tioa  to  him.    This  implies  obligation  to  believe  him  and  ou^ 
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wardlj  to  treat  turn  as  worthy  of  coofidence,  as  thos  treatiog 
blm  is.  a  condition  and  means  of  his  actual  enjoyment  of  aU 
possible  good*  The  whole  obligation,  however^  resolres  itself 
into  an  obligation  to  will  his  actual  and  Invest  well-being* 
.  (3.)  It  is  said  that  favors  received  impose  obligation  to  exet* 
ciae  gratitude;  that  the  relation  of  benefector  itself  imposes 
obligation  to  treat  the  benefactor  according  to  this  relation* 

Answer:  I  suppose  this  objection  contemplates  this  rela- 
tion as  a  virtuoua  relation,  that  is,  that  the  benefactor  is  truly 
virtuous  and  not  selfish  in  his  benefaction.  If  not,  then  the 
relation  can  not  at  all  modify  obligation.  i 

If  the  benefactor  has  in  the  benefacttod  obeyed  the  law  of 
love,  if  he  has  done  his  duty  in  sustaining  this  relation,  I  alft 
under  obligation  to  exercise  gratitude  toward  turn.  But  what 
is  gratitude?  It  is  not  a  mere  emotion  or  feeling  for  this  is  a 
phenomenon  of  the  sensibility  and,  strictly  speanng^  without 
the  pale  both  of  legislation  and  morality.  Gratitude  when 
spoken  of  as  a  virtue  and  as  that  of  vrmch  moral  obltgatioii 
can  be  affirmed,  must  be  an  a«t  of  will.  An  oblisation  to 
eratitude  must  be  an  obligation  to  will  something  to  the  bene 
&ctor.  But  what  am  I  under  obligation  to  will  to  a  benefec* 
tor  biU  his  actual  highest  weltbeing?  If  it  be  Ood,  I  am  un- 
der obligation  to  will  his  actual  and  infinite  blessedness  with 
aU  my  heart  and  with  all  my  souL  If  it  be  my  neighbor,  I  am 
bound  to  love  him  as  myself,  that  is,  to  will  his  actual  well< 
being  as  I  do  my  own.  What  else  can  either  God  or  man 
possess  or  enjoy,  and  what  else  can  I  be  under  obligation  to 
will  to  them  ?  I  answer,  nothing  else.  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony;  if  any  philosophy  agree  not  herewith,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  light  in  it  The  virtuous  relation  of  benefactor 
modifies  obligation  just  as  any  other  and  every  other  form  of 
virtue  docs,  and  in  no  other  way.  Whenever  we  perceive 
virtue  in  any  being,  this  supplies  the  condition  upon  which  we 
are  bound  to  will  nis  actual  highest  well-being.  He  has  done 
bis  duty.  He  has  complied  with  obligation  in  the  relation  he 
sustains.  He  is  truthful,  upright,  benevolent,  just,  merciful, 
no  matter  what  the  particular  form  may  be  in  which  the  indi^ 
vidual  presents  to  me  the  evidence  of  his  holy  character.  It  is 
aU  precisely  the  same  so  far  as  my  obligation  extends.  I  am, 
independently  of  my  knowledge  of  his  character,  under  obli- 
gation to  will  his  highest  well-being  for  its  own  sake.  That 
»,  to  will  that  he  may  fulfil  all  the  conditions,  and  thereupon, 
enjoy  perfect  blessedness.  But  I  am  not  under  obligation  to 
will  his  actual  blessedness  until  I  have  evidence  of  his  virttte. 
9» 


TUB  endencet  however  I  obtaio  it,  bj  wbateTer  raaaifeite- 
tioDs  of  virtue  in  him  or  by  whatever  means,  supplies  the 
condition  upon  which  I  am  under  obKgation  to  will  his  actaal 
and  highest  well-being.  This  is  my  whole  obligation.  It  is 
all  he  can  have,  and  ail  I  can  will  to  him.  All  objections  of 
this  kind,  and  indeed  all  possible  objections  to  the  true  &eorf 
and  in  support  of  the  one  I  am  examining,  are  founded  in  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.  Or 
in  a  false  and  anti*scriptural  philosqihj  that  contradicts 
the  law  of  God,  and  sets  up  another  rule  of  moral  ohligatioii. 
(4.)  But  it  is  said  that  in  all  instances  in  which  we  aflinn 
MoraJ  Obligation,  we  necessarily  affinn  the  moral  excellence 
or  goodness  of  God  to  be  the  foundation  or  reason  of  the  ob- 
ligation. 

Answer  :  This  is  so  great  a  mistake,  that  in  no  instance 
whatever  do  we  or  can  we  affirm  the  moral  excellence  of 
God  to  be  the  foundalian  of  obligation,  unless  we  do  and 
can  affirm  the  most  palpable  contradiction.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered 1.  That  moral  obligation  respects  ultimate  in* 
tention  only.  2.  That  ultimate  intention  is  the  choice  of 
an  end  for  its  intrinsic  value.  3.  That  the  ground  or  rear 
son  of  our  obligation  to  intend  an  end  is  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  end,  and  is  really  identical  with  the  end  to  be  chosen* 
4.  That  moral  excellence  either  consists  in  ultimate  inten* 
tion  or  in  an  attribute  of  this  intention,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  5.  That  moral  obligar 
tion  always  resolves  itself  into  an  obligation  to  wiU  the  hi^ 
est  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  for  its  own  irUrinsic 
value.  6.  Now,  can  Reason  be  so  utterly  unreasimable  as 
to  affirm  all  these,  and  also  that  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
obligation  to  will  the  highest  welt-being  of  God  and  the  uni^ 
verse  for  its  own  intrinsic  value,  is  nol  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
is  the  Divine  Moral  Excellence  1 

(5.)  But  it  is  also  insbted  that  when  men  attempt  to  asagn 
a  reason  why  they  are  under  moral  obligation  of  any  kind, 
as  of  love  to  God,  they  all  agree  in  this,  in  assigning  the 
Divine  Moral  Excellence  as  the  reason  of  that  obligation.  I 
answer: — 

[1.1  There  is  and  can  be  but  one  kind  of  moral  obligation. 

[2.1  It  is  not  true  that  all  men  agree  in  assigning  &e  moral 

excellence  of  God  as  the  foundation  or  fundamental  reason 

of  the  obligation,  to  love  Him  or  to  will  his  good  for  its  own 

sake.    I  certainlv  am  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

[3.1  If  an}f  body  assigns  this  as  the  reason  of  the  oblig»* 
tion,  he  assigns  a  false  reason,  as  has  just  been  shown* 


[4»]  No  man  who  knew  what  he  said  ever  assigned  the 
goodnesft  of  God  as  the  fottndatton  of  the  obligation  to  will 
bis  good  as  mi  ultimate  end,  for  this  is  as  we  have  often  seen 
a  ffross  contradiction  and  an  impossibility. 

[5.1  The  only  reason  why  any  man  supposes  himself  to  as- 
sign tne  goodness  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation. 
to  will  good  to  Him  is  that  he  loosely  confounds  the  conations 
of  the  obligation  to  will  his  actual  blessedness  with  the 
foandation  of  the  obligation  to  will  it  for  its  own  sake^  or  as 
a  possible  ^ood.  Were  it  not  for  the  known  intrinnc  value 
or  Gk>d's  highest  well-being,  we  should  as  soon  affirm  our  ob- 
ligation to  will  evil  as  good  to  Him,  as  has  been  said. 

[6.1  Again :  If  the  Divine  moral  Excellence  were  the 
founaation  of  moral  obHgation,  if  God  were  not  holy  and 
good,  moral  obligation  coold  not  exist  in  any  case. 

[7.]  God's  moral  obligation  can  not  be  founded  in  his  own 
moral  excellence,  for  his  moral  excellence  consists  in  his  con* 
fonnify  to  moral  obligation^and  the  fact  imphes  the  existence 
of  moral  obligation,  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  moral 
excellence,  as  was  said  before. 

[8.]  The  fact  is,  the  intrinsic  and  infinite  value  of  the  well- 
being,  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  is  a  first  truth  of  reason 
and  always  and  necessarily  taken  along  with  us  at  all  times^ 
That  mond  excellence  or  good  desert  is  a  naturally  necessary 
eonditiDn  of  their  highest  well-being  is  also  a  first  truth  al- 
ways and  necessarily  taken  along  with  us  whether  we  are 
conscious  of  it  or  not.  The  natural  impossibility  of  wilUnff 
the  actual  existence  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and 
the  universe  of  moral  agents  but  upon  conation  of  their 
worthiness,  is  a  self-evident  truth.  So  that  no  man  can  affirm 
his  obligation  to  will  the  actual  highest  well-being  of  God 
and  of  moral  agents  but  upon  condition  of  their  moral  excel- 
lence any  more  than  he  can  affirm  his  obliffation  to  will  their 
eternal  well-being  but  upon  condition  of  tneir  existence. 

That  every  moralageot  ought  to  will  the  highest  well-being 
e(  God  and  of  all  ttie  universe  for  its  own  sake  as  a  possible 
good  whatever  their  characters  may  be,  is  also  a  first  truth 
of  reason.  Reason  assigns  and  can  assign  no  other  reason 
for  wilUne  their  good  as  an  ultimate  end  than  its  intrinsic 
value;  and  to  assign  any  other  reason  as  imposing  obligation 
to  will  it  as  an  enc^  or  for  its  own  sake  were  absurd  and  seUh 
contradictory*  Obligation  to  will  it  as  an  end  and  for  its  own 
sake,  implies  the  obUgation  to  will  its  actual  existence  in  all 
cases  and  to  all  petsons  when  the  indispensable  conditions  ara 
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iiilfiUed.   These  coiiditionfl  are  seen  to  be  ftJfiUedia  God,  and 
therefore  upon  this  condition  reascm  aflSirms  obligation  to  will 
His  actual  and  highest  blessedness  for  its  own  sake,  the  in- 
trinsic value  being  the  fundamental  reason  of  the  obligatioQ 
to  will  it  as  an  end,  and  the  Divine  Goodness  the  condition  of 
the  obligation  to  will  the  actual  existence  of  His  highe&t 
blessedness.    Suppose  that  I  existed  and  had  the  idea  of 
blessedness  and  its  intrinsic  value  duly  developed,  together 
with  an  idea  of  all  the  necessary  conditions  ot  it ;  but  that 
I  did  not  know  that  any  other  being  than  myself  existed  and 
yet  I  knew  their  existence  and  blessedness  possible.    In  this 
case  I  should  be  under  obligation  to  will  or  wish  that  beings 
might  exist  and  be  blessed.    Now  suppose  that  I  complied 
wim  this  obligation,  my  virtue  is  just  as  real  and  as  great  as 
if  I  knew  their  existence  and  willed  their  actual  blessedness« 
provided  my  idea  of  its  intrinsic  value  were  as  clear  and  just 
as  if  I  knew  their  existence.    And  now  suppose  I  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  and  holiness  of  all  ho- 
ly beings,  I  should  make  no  new  ultimate  choice  in  willing 
their  actual  blessedness.    This  I  should  do  of  course,  and 
remaining  benevolent,  of  necessity;  and  if  this  knowledge  did 
not  give  me  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  that  which  I  beibre 
willed  for  its  own  sake,  the  willing  of  the  real  existence  of 
their  blessedness  would  not  make  me  a  whit  more  virtuous 
than  when  I  willed  it  as  a  poisibU  good  without  knowing 
that  the  conditions  of  its  actual  existence  would  ever,  in 
ptny  case  be  fulfilled. 

The  Bible  reads  just  as  it  might  be  expected  to  read  and 
just  as  we  should  sneak  in  common  life.  It  being  a^rvt  truth  of 
reason  that  the  well-being  of  God  is  of  infinite  vslue  and  there- 
foce  ought  to  be  willed  for  its  own  sake — ^it  also  b^ng  a  first 
truth  that  virtue  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  mlfilling 
the  demands  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  and  of  codrse 
of  his  a(^ual  blessedness^  and  of  course  also  a  condition  of  the 
Migation  to  will  it,  we  might  expect  the  bible  to  exhort  and 
require  us  to  love  God  or  will  His  actual  blessedness  and 
mention  His  virtue  as  the  reason  or  fulfilled  condition  of  the 
obligation,  rather  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  blessedness 
as  ue  foundation  of  the  obligation.  The  foundation  of  the 
obligation  being  a  first  truth  of  reason  needs  not  to  be  a  mat* 
ter  of  revelation.  Nor  need  the  tkct  that  virtue  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  His  blessedness,  nor  the  &ct  that  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  will  His  actual  blessedness  but  upon  condition  of 
His  holiness.    But  that  in  him  this  condition  is  fulfilled  needs 
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to  be  revealed,  and  fberefbre  tbe  bible  announces  it  as  a  rea- 
son or  condition  of  the  obligation-  to  love  Him,  that  is,  to  wiH 
His  actual  blessedness. 

(6.)  Again:  it  is  asserted  that  when  men  would  awaken  a 
sense  of  moral  obligation  they  universally  contemplate  the 
moral  excellence  of  God  as  constituting  &e  reason  of  their 
obligation,  and  if  diis  contemplation  does  not  awaken  their 
sense  of  obligation  nothing  else  can  or  will.    I  answer, 

The  only  possible  reason  why  men  ever  do  or  can  take  this 
course,  is  that  they  loosely  consider  religion  to  consist  in /eeA 
ings  of  complacency  in  God  and  are  endeavoring  to  awaken 
these  complacent  emotions.  If  they  conceive  of  religion 
as  consisting  in  these  emotions,  they  will  of  course  conceive 
themselves  to  be  under  obligation  to  exercise  them,  and  to  be 
sure  they  take  the  only  possible  course  to  awaken  both  these 
and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  exercise  them.  But  they  are 
mistaken  both  in  regard  to  their  obligation  and  the  nature  of 
religion.  Did  they  conceive  of  religion  as  consisting  in  eood 
will,  or  in  willing  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the 
universe  for  its  own  sake,  would  they,  could  they  resort  to 
the  process  in  question,  that  is,  the  contemplation  of  the 
IXvihe  moral  excellence,  as  the  only  reason  for  willing  good 
to  him  instead  of  considering  the  infinite  value  of  those  in* 
terests  to  the  realization  of  which  they  ought  to  consecrate 
themselves  f 

If  men  often  do  resort  to  the  process  in  question,  it  is  be- 
cause tiiey  love  to  feel  and  have  a  self-righteous  satisfaction 
in  feelines  of  complacency  in  Grod,  and  take  more  pains  to 
awaken  tiiese  feelings  than  to  quicken  and  enlarge  their  he^ 
uevolence.  A  purely  selfish  being  may  be  greatly  afiected  by 
the  great  goodness  and  kindness  of  6od  to  him.  I  know*  a 
man  who  is  a  very  niggard  so  far  as  all  benevolent  giving  and 
doing  for  God  and  the  world  are  concerned,  who,  I  fear,  re* 
sorts  to  the  very  process  in  question,  and  is  often  much  affected 
with  the  goodness  of  Qod.  He  can  bluster  and  denounce 
all  who  do  not  feel  as  he  does.  But  ask  him  for  a  dollar  to 
forward  any  benevolent  enterprise  and  he  will  evade  your 
request,  and  ask  you  how  you  feel,  whether  you  are  engaged 
in  religion,  &c. 

(7.)  It  has  been  asserted  that^nothing  can  add  to  tl^e  sense 
of  obligation  thus  excited. 

To  this  I  answer  that  if  the  obligation  be  regarded  as  an 
obligation  to  feel  emotions  of  complacency  in  God,  this  is 
true.    But  if  the  obligation  be  contemplated  as  it  really  is, 
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an  obligation  to  ^11  the  highest  well-beiiig  of  God  fiv  its 
own  sake,  the  assertion  is  not  trae,  but  on  the  coptmiy  nffinaf 
an  absurdity.  I  am  under  obligation  to  will  the  highest  wdl- 
being  of  God  and  of  the  Universe  as  an  ultioiate  end,  or  jbr 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  Now  according  to  this  philoso{riij^ 
in  order  to  get  the  highest  view  of  this  oblieation,  I  miist 
contemplate  twt  the  uUrintic  value  of  those  innnite  interests 
that  I  ought  to  will,  but  the  goodness  of  God.  This  is  ab* 
surd.  The  fact  is,  I  must  prize  the  value  of  the  interests  to 
be  willed  and  the  goodness  of  God  as  a  reason  for  willing 
actual  blessedness  to  Him  in  particular. 

But  it  may  well  be  asked,  why  does  the  bible  and  why  do 
wc  so  oilen  present  the  character  of  God  and  of  Christ  as 
a  means  of  awakening  a  sense  of  moral  obUgation  and  of 
inducing  virtue?    Answer, 

It  is  to  lead  men  to  contemplate  the  infinite  value  of  those 
interests  which  we  ought  to  will.  Presenting  the  example 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  is  the  highest  moral  means  that  can  be 
used.  That  God's  example  and  man's  example  is  the  most 
impressive  and  efficient  way  in  which  he  can  declare  his  views 
and  hold  forth  to  public  gaze  the  infinite  value  of  those  inte- 
rests upon  which  all  hearts  ought  to  be  set  For  example, 
nothing  can  set  the  infinite  value  of  the  soul  in  a  stronger  light 
than  the  example  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
has  done. 

Nothing  can  beget  a  higher  sense  of  obligation  to  will  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  the  salvation  of  souk,  than  the  exann 
pie  of  Christ.  His  example  is  his  loudest  preaching,  his 
clearest  most  impressive  exhibition,  not  merely  of  his  own 
goodness,  but  of  the  intrinsic  and  infinite  value  of  the  inte* 
rest  he  sought  and  which  we  ought  to  seek.  It  is  the  love, 
the  care,  the  self-denial,  and  the  example  of  God  in  his  efiR>rt8 
to  secure  the  great  ends  of  benevolence  that  hold  those  inte* 
rests  forth  in  the  strongest  light,  and  thus  beget  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  seek  the  same  end.  But  let  it  be  observed,  itii 
not  a  contemplation  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  awakens  this 
sense  of  obligation,  but  the  contemplation  of  the  value  of 
those  interests  which  he  seeks,  in  the  light  of  His  painstaking 
and  example;  this  quickens  and  gives  efficiency  to  the  sense 
of  obligation  to  will  what  He  wins.  Suppose,  for  example* 
that  I  manifest  the  greatest  concern  and  seal  for  the  sahra^ 
tion  of  souls,  it  would  not  be  the  contemplation  of  my  good- 
ness that  would  quicken  in  a  by-stander  a  sense  of  obliga^ 
fion  to  save  souls,  but  my  zeal,  and  life,  and  spirit,  would  have 
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the  strangest  fendelicj  to  aroose  in  him  a  sense  of  the  infinite 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  soul,  and  thus  quicken  a  sense  of 
obKgation.  Should  I  behold  multitudes  rashing  to  extinguish 
a  flaming  house,  it  would  not  be  a  contemplation  of  their 
goodness^  but  the  contemplation  Of  the  interests  at  stake  to 
the  consideration  of  which  their  zeal  would  lead  me  that 
would  quicken  a  sense  of  obligation  in  me  to  hasten  to  lend 
my  aid. 

.  (8.)  Again:  it  is  asserted  that  moral  action  is  impracticable 
upon  anj  other  principle. 

[L]  What  does  this  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  there  can 
be  no  obtigation  unless  the  goodness  of  God  be  regarded 
as  the  foni^ation  of  moral  obligation?  If  so,  the  mistake 
is  radical* . 

[2.]  Or  does  it  mean  that  action  can  hare  no  moral  char- 
acter whatever,  unless  it  be  put  forth  in  view  of  the  fact 
or  opoa  the  assumption  that  the  goodness  of  Gk>d  is  the  foun- 
datian  of  moral  oll>ligation?  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  mis* 
take  is  no  less  radical. 

Thus  we  see  that  it  is  grossly  absurd  and  self^ontmdictorj 
for  anj  one  to  maintain  that  moral  obligation  respects  the 
ultimate  intention  or  choice  of  an  end  for  its  own  intrinsic 
vahie^  and  at  the  same  time  assert  that  the  Divine  moral  ex-  ' 
ceUence  is  the  foundation  of  ttioral  obligation.  The  fact  is, 
it  never  is,  and  never  can  be  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. Our  whole  duty  resolves  itself  into  an  obligation  to 
wiU  tile  highest  good  or  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  uni- 
verse as  an  ultimate  end.  Faith,  gratitude,  and  every  phase 
of  virtue  resolves  itself  into  this  love  or  good  wilt,  and  the  ' 
fimndation  of  the  obligation  to  will  this  end  for  its  own  sake, 
can  by  no  possibilitybe  any  other  than  its  own  intrinsic  value. 
To  affirm  that  it  can  is  a  most  palpable  contradiction.  The 
moral  law  proposes  an  end  to  be  sought,  aimed  at,  chosen, 
intended.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Divine  Being  as  well  as  of 
every  other  moral  agent,  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  promo- 
tion of 'tile  most  valuable  end.  This  end  can  not  be  his 
own  virtue.  His  virtue  consists  in  choosing  the  end  demand- 
ed by  the  law  of  his  own  reason.  This  end  can  not  be  iden- 
tical with  the  choice  itself;  for  this  would  be  only  to  choose 
his  own  choice  as  an  ultimate  end.  But  again  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  God  should  require  moral  agents  to  make  His  own 
virtue  an  ultimate  end. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  la^  requires  us  to  will  God^s  good, 
blessedness,  Ate,  because  or  for  the  reason  that  He  is  virtu- 


LECTURE  VIII. 
FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBUOATION. 

FALSE  THEORIES* 

VL  Thbort  or  Moral  Ordbr. 

y II.  Thbort  of  Natitrb  akb  Rblations. 

y III.  Tbbort  that  thb  Idba  of  Dutt  is  thb  FoimOATioir 

OV  HORAL  OBUAATION. 
IX.  COMFLBX  THBORT. 

'  VI.  fcome  nom  to  consider  the  philosoDhy  which  teaches  that 
Moral  Order  is  the  Foimdation  of  Moral  Obligation. 
.  But  what  is  moral  order  t  The  advocates  ofthisiheoiy 
define  it  to  be  identical  with  the  fit,  proper,  snitable.  It  is, 
then,  according  to  them,  synonymous  with  Ifae  right.  Moral 
order  must  be  m  their  view  either  identical  with  law  or  with 
virtue.  It  must  be  either  an  idea  of  the  fit,  Ifae  rieht,  the  prop- 
er the  suitable,  which  is  the  same  as  objective  rient;  orit  must 
consist  in  conformitj  of  the  will  to  this  idea  or  law,  which  is 
virtue.  It  has  been  repeatedly  sho¥ni  that  right,  whether  ob- 
jective or  subjective  can  not  by  any  possibility  be  the  end  at 
which  a  moral  a^ent  ought  to  aim  and  to  which  he  ought  to 
consecrate  himself.  If  moral  order  be  not  synonymous  with 
right  in  one  of  these  senses,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is;  and  all 
timt  I  can  say  is,  that  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  it  cannot  be  the  end 
at  which  nioral  agents  ought  to  aim,  and  can  not  be  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  obligation.  But  if  by  moral  order,  as  the  phrase- 
ology of  some  would  seem  to  indicate,  be  meant  that  state  of 
the  universe  in  which  all  law  is  universally  obeyed  and  as  a 
consequence  of  universal  well-being,  this  theory  is  only  an- 
other n^une  for  the  true  one.  It  is  the  same  as  willing  the 
highest  well-being  of  the  universe  with  the  conditions  and 
means  thereof. 

Or  if  it  be  meant,  as  other  phraseology  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, that  moral  order  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  either  all 
law  is  obeyed,  or  the  disobedient  are  punished  for  the  sake 
of  promoting  the  public  good; — ^if  this  oe  what  is  meant  by 
moral  order — ^it  is  only  another  name  for  the  true  theory. 
Willing  moral  order  is  only  willing  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe  for  its  0¥m  sake  wiui  the  condition,  and  means  there- 
of. 

But  if  by  moral  order  be  meant  the  fit,  suitable,  in  the  sense 
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of  law  pfa^rsical  or  raoral)  it  is  absurd  to  represent  moral  or- 
der as  the  foandatton  of  moral  obligation. 

VIL  I  will  next  amnder  the  'fluwry  thai  mainiaint  that  the 
MUure  and  Relations  of  Moral  Beings  is  the  true  Foundation  of 
Moral  Obligation. 

1.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  confound  the  conditions  of 
moral  obligation  with  the  foundation  of  obligation.  The  na- 
ture and  relations  of  moral  agents  to  each  othier  and  to  fhe  uni- 
verse is  the  condition  of  their  obligation  to  will  the  good  of 
being,  but  not  the  foundation  of  the  obligation.  What!  the 
nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings  the  foundation  of  their 
obligation  to  choose  an  ultimate  end.  Then  this  end  must  be 
their  nature  and  relations.  This  is  absuid.  Their  nature 
and  relations,  being  what  they  are,  their  highest  well-being  is 
known  to  them  to  be  of  infinite  and  intrinsic  value.  But  it  is 
and  must  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end,  and  not  their  na- 
ture and  relations  that  imposes  obligation  to  will  the  highest 
good  of  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end. 

Writers  upon  this  subject  are  often  falling  into  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  conditions  of  moral  obligation  with  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation.  Moral  agency  is  a  condition, 
but  not  the  foundation  of  the  obligation*  light,  or  the  kiK>w^ 
edge  of  the  intrinsically  valuable  to  beinsvis  a  condition,  but 
not  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The  intrinsically  val- 
nable  is  ike  foundation  of  the  obligation,  and  light  or  the 
perception  of  the  intrinsically  valuable,  is  only  a  condition  of 
the  obligation.  So  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral,  beings 
is  a  condition  of  their  obligation  to  will  each  other's  gocS, 
and  so  is  light  or  a  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
blessedness,  but  the  intrinsic  value  is  alone  the  foundation  of 
the  obligation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  gresX  mistake  to  affirm  ^^that 
the  known  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents  is  the  true 
foundation  of  moral  obligation." 

VUf»  The  next  theory  that  demands  aUention  is  thai  which  teach' 
es  thai  Moral  (^ligation  is  founded  in  the  Idea  of  Duty. 

According  to  this  philosophy  the  end  at  which  a  moral 
agent  ought  to  aim,  is  duty.  He  must  in  all  things  ^^  aim  at 
doing  his  duty."  Or,  in  other  words,  he  must  idways  have 
respect  to  his  obligation,  and  aim  at  discharging  it 

It  is  plain  that  this  theory,  is  only  another  form  of  stating 
the  rightarian  theory.  By  aiming,  intending  to  do  duty,  we 
must  understand  the  advocates  of  this  theory  to  mean  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  or  maxim,  by  which  to  regulate  their 
lives — the  formation  of  a  resolve  to  ob$y  God — to  serve  God 
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~-to  do  at  all  tfanei  what  appean  to  be  righ^^to  mtiettheda- 
Diandt  of  conscience— to  od^  the  law^^to  discharge  oUigBr 
tioa,  &c.  I  have  expressed  the  thinr  intended  in  all  thoe 
vajs  because  it  is  common  to  hear  this  theory  expressed  in 
all  these  terms  and  in  others  like  them.  Espedallj  in  gir- 
ing  instmction  to  inquiring  sinners,  notlung  is  more  common 
than  for  those  who  profess  to  be  spiritual  guides  to  assume 
the  troth  of  ttds  philosophj,  and  give  iastractions  according- 
Iy«  These  philosophers  or  theologians  will  say  to  ttnnen. 
Make  op  your  mind  to  serre  the  Lord;  reserve  to  do  yoor 
whole  dnty  and  to  do  it  at  all  times;  resoWe  to  obey  God  in 
all  tilings — to  keep  all  his  commandments;  res<rive  to  deny 

ioorselyes — to-fcMsake  all  sin^-to  Iotc  the  Lord  with  all  your 
eart  and  your  neighbor  as  yourseU    They  often  represent 
regeneration  as  consisting  in  this  resolution  or  purpose. 

Soch-Iike  phraseology,  which  is  very  conmion  and  almost 
universal  among  rightarian  philosophers,  demonstrates  that 
they  regard  virtue  or  obedience  to  God  as  consisting  in  the 
adoption  of  a  maxim  of  life.  With  them,  duty  is  the  great 
idea  to  be  realized.  All  these  modes  of  expression  mean  the 
same  tiling,  and  amount  to  just  Kant's  morality,  which  he  su^ 
aits  does  not  necessarily  imply  reUgion,  namely,  ^  Act  upon 
a  maxim  at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal,"  and  to  Cousin's, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  namely,  ^^  Will  the  right  for  the  sake 
of  the  rt^t"  Now,  1  can  not  but  regard  this  philosophy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  utilitarianism  on  the  other,  as  equallr 
wide  from  the  trotii,  and  as  lying  at  tiie  foundation  of  mnco 
of  tiie  spurious  rdieion  with  which  the  church  and  the 
world  are  cursed.  Utilitarianism  besets  one  type  of  eelfish- 
ness,  which  it  calls  religion,  and  this  philosophy  begets  anotik* 
er,  in  some  respects  more  specious,  but  not  a  wmt  tiie  less 
sdfish,  God-dishonoring  and  soul-destroying.  The  nearest 
that  this  philosophy  can  be  said  to  approadi  either  to  true 
morality  or  relieion,  is,  that  if  the  one  who  forms  the  resolu* 
tion  understood  himself  he  would  resolve  to  become  truly  moral 
instead  of  really  becoming  so.  But  this  is  in  &ct  an  absardi- 
ty  and  an  impossibility,  and  tiie  resolution-maker  does  ncft  an* 
derstand  what  he  is  about  when  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
forming  or  cherishing  a  resolution  to  do  his  duty.  Observe: 
he  intends  to  do  his  duty.  But  to  do  his  duty  is  to  form  and 
cherish  an  ultimate  intention*  To  intend  to  do  his  duty  is 
merely  to  intend  to  intend.  But  this  is  not  ddne  his  duty,  as 
wUl  be  shown*  He  intends  to  serve  God,  but  this  is  not  serv^ 
ing  God  as  will  also  be  shown.    Whatever  he  intends,  he  i% 
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Bettker  irulj  mond  nor  refigioos^  until  he  really  intend  tbo 
same  end  that  God  does;  and  ibis  is  not  to  do  his  duty,  nor  to 
do  right,  nor  to  comply  with  obligation,  nor  to  keep  a  con- 
sdence  yoid  ofoffence^nor  to  deny  himself,  nor  any  such-like 
things.  Grod  aims  at  and  intends  the  highest  well-being  of 
Himself  and  the  Universe  as  an  ultimate  end,  and  this  kthing 
hU  duhf*  It  is  not  resolving  or  intending  to  do  his  duty,  but 
is  doing  it«  It  is  not  resolving  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
right,  but  it  is  doing  right.  It  is  not  resolving  to  serve  himr* 
s^f  and  the  universe  but  is  actually  rendering  that  service; 
It  is  not  resolving  to  obey  the  moral  law,  but  is  actually  obe«- 
ing  it  It  is  not  resolving  to  love  but  actually  loving  his  ne^^ 
bor  as  himself.  It  is  not,  in  other  words,  resolving  to  ht  b^ 
n^volent  but  is  being  so.  It  is  not  resolving  to  deny  sel^  but 
is  actually  denying  8el£ 

A  man  may  resolve  to  serve  God  without  any  just  idea  of 
what  it  is  to  serve  Him.    If  he  had  the  idea  of  what  the  law  of 
God  requires  him  to  choose  cli^urly  before  his  mind — if  he 
perceived  that  to  serve  Grod  was  nothing  less  than  to  coiise^ 
crate  himself  to  the  same  end  to  which  God  consecrates  himt 
sdi,  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbor  as  iuuh 
self,  that  is,  to  will  or  choose  the  highest  well4mng  of  Crpd 
and  of  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end — ^to  devote  all  his  he^ 
ing,;  substance,  time  and  influence  to  this  end;-— I  say,  if  this 
idea  were  clearly  before  his  mind,  he  would  not  talk  of  resolv- 
ing to  consecrate  himself  to  God — ^resolving  to  do  his  duty, 
to  do  right — to  serve  God— to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  o£fence, 
and  such-like  tUnes.    He  would  see  that  such  resolutions 
were  totally  absurd  and  a  mere  evasion  of  the  claims  of  God. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  all  virtue  resolves  itself  in* 
to  the  intending  of  an  ultimate  end  or  of  the  highest  well-be- 
ing of  Crod  and  the  universe.    This  is  true  morality  and  noth- 
ing else  is.    This  is  identical  with  that  love  to  Grod  and  man 
which  the  law  of  God  requires.     This  then,  is  duty.    This  is 
serving  (Sod.    This  is  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  ofience.. 
This  is  right  and  nothing  else  is.    But  to  intend  or  resolve  to  do 
^s  is  only  to  intend  to  intend  instead  of  at  once  intending  what 
Crod  requires.    It  is  resolving  to  love  God  and  his  neigl£or  in- 
stead of  realhr  loving  him;  choosing  to  choose  the  highest 
weU-beine  of  Gk)d  and  of  the  universe  instead  of  really  dioos*' 
iug  it    I?ow  this  is  totally  absurd,  and  when  examined  to  the 
bottom  will  be  seen  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  most  perverse 
pos^Kmement  of  duty  and  a  most  God-provoking  evasion  of 
m  claims.    To  intend  to  do  duty  is  gross  nonsense*    To  do 
10» 
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dotf  i«  io  love  God  with  all  tbeheaft«a4  oarneighbof  aiMi^ 
selves,  Ifaat  is,  to  choose,  will,  intend  flie  highest  well-bemgof 
CSod  and  our  neighbor  for  its  own  sake.  To  intend  to  do  dV' 
tT,  to  aim  at  doing  dntj,  at  doing  riefat,  at  discharging  obliga* 
lK>n,  Ac.  is  to  intend  to  intend,  to  dH>ose  to  choose,  i^  such- 
like  nonsense.  Moral  obligation  respects  the  ultimate  inlei^ 
^n.  It  requires  that  the  intrinsicaNyTalnable  to  being  sbdl 
be  willed  for  its  own  sake.  To  comply  with  moral  obligatioa 
Is  not  to  intend  or  aim  at  this  compliance  as  an  end,  but  to 
will,  choose,  intend  that  which  moral  law  or  moral  obKgation 
leqaires  me  to  intaid,  namel j,  tfie  highest  sood  of  being.  T# 
intend  obedience  to  law  is  not  obedience  to  law,  for  the  reasmi 
Ifaaf  obedience  is  not  that  which  the  law  requires  me  to  intend* 
To  aim  at  diAcbargiog  obligation  is  not  distharging  it,  just  ISmt 
the  reason  that  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  intend  this  as  an 
etod.  Nay,  it  is  totally  absurd  and  nonsensicid  to  talk  of  resolv- 
ing, aimmg,  intending  to  do  duty — to  serve  the  Lord,  &c.  Ac* 
Ausach  resolutions  imply  an  entire  overlooking  of  that  iit 
which  true  religion  consists.  Such  resolutions  and  intentions 
from  their  very  nature  must  respect  outward  actions  in  wfaidi 
i»  no  moral  character,  and  not  tne  ultimate  intention,  in  whidl 
idl  virtue  and  vice  cmisist.  A  man  mav  resolve  or  intend  to 
do  this  or  that  But  to  intend  to  intend  an  ultimate  end,  or  to 
choose  it  for  its  intrinsic  value  instead  of  willing  and  at  onea 
^tending  or  choosing  that  end,  is  grossly  absura,  self-contai^ 
dictory,  and  naturally  impossible.  Therefore  diss  philosoriiy 
does  not  give  a  true  demiition  and  account  of  virtue.  It  is 
self«videttt  diat  it  does  not  conceive  rightly  of  it.  And  it  can 
not  be  that  those  who  give  sndb  instmctMMis  or  ^ose  wiio 
receive  and  comply  with  them  have  the  tine  idea  of  reli» 
gion  in  their  miMs.  Such  teaching  is  radicaUy  fidse  and 
such  a  philosophy  leads  only  to  bewilder,  and  daales  to  blind. 
Itis  one  thing  for  a  man  who  actually  loves  God  with  all  his 
heart  and  his  neighbor  as  himself  to  resolve  to  regulate  all 
his  outward  life  by  the  law  of  God,  and  a  totally  different  thine 
to  intend  to  love  God  or  to  intend  his  highest  glory  and  welK 
being.  Resolutions  may  resjpect  outwa^  action,  but  it  is  to- 
tally absurd  to  intend  or  resolve  to  form  an  ultimate  intention^ 
But  be  it  remembered  that  morality  and  religion  do  not  belong 
to  outward  action,  but  to  ultimate  intentions.  It  is  ^«^mnp 
and  afflicting  to  witness  the  alarming  extent  to  which  a  spw* 
rioos  philosophy  has  comyted  and  b  corrupting  the  ehusch 
of  God.  Kant  and  Cousin  and  Coleridge  nave  adopted  s 
phraseology  and  manifesUy  have  conceivM  in  idea  a  pljileao* 
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|A^  siib?ersire  of  all  traelove  to  God  and  man^  and  teach  a 
lebgion  of  maxims  and  resolotiont  instead  of  a  religion  of  Love* 
It  is  a  philosophy,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  fature  Lecture,  wfai<^ 
teaches  that  the  moral  law  or  law  of  right,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  and  may  be  opposite  to  the  law  of  benevolence  or  knrei 
The  fact  is,  tins  pUlosophy  conceives  of  duty  and  ri^t  as 
belonging  to  mere  outwai^d  action*  This  mast  be,  for  it  can 
not  be  crazy  enough  to  talk  of  resolving  or  intending  to  ibrm 
an  ultimate  intention.  Let  but  the  truth  of  this  pbilosc^hy 
be  assumed  in  giving  instructions  to  the  anxious  sinner,  and  it 
will  immediately  dry  off  his  tears  and  in  all  probability  lead 
him  to  settle  down  in  a  religion  of  resolutions  instead  of  a  re* 
ligon  of  love.  Indeed  this  philosophy  will  immediately  drf 
oflE^  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  the  most  genuine  BXid 
powerful  revival  of  religion,  and  run  it  down  into  a  mere  re- 
vival of  a  heartless,  Christless,  loveless  philosophyv  It  ismnah 
easier  to  persuade  anxious  sinners  to  resolve  to  do  their  daty^ 
to  resolve  to  love  God,  than  it  is  to  persuade  them  really  to  do 
€heir  doty,  and  really  to  love  God  with  all  their  heart  and  witii 
idl  their  soul  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves. 
'  IXm  We  now  come  to  the  conriekration  of  thaiphihiophy  whieh 
teaches  the  ComphiBity  of  the  Ibundathn  of  Moral  Ooligation. 

This  Iheorv  maintains  that  there  are  several  distinct  grounds 
of  moral  obhgation;  that  the  highest  good' of  being  is  only 
(me  of  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  while  right,  moral 
order,  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  agents,  merit  and  de» 
merit,  trath,  duty,  and  many  such  like  things,  are  distinct 
grounds  of  moral  obKeation;  that  .these  are  not  merely  cond>> 
tioas  of  moral  obligation,  but  that  each  one  of  them  can  by 
itself  impose  moral  obligation.  The  advocates  of  this  theorv, 
perceiving  its  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  that  moral  ob- 
jugation  respects  the  ultimate  choice  or  intention  only,  seem 
disposed  to  reHnquhh  the  position  that  obligation  respects 
strictly  only  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  and  to  maintain 
that  moral  obligation  respects  the  ultimate  action  of  the  will 
By  ultunate  action  of  the  will  they  mean,  if  I  understand 
fhem,  the  will's  treatment  of  every  thing  according  to  its  in* 
trindc  nature  and  character;  that  is,  treating  every  tlung  or 
tiddng  that  attitude  in  respect  to  every  thins  known  to  the 
blind  that  is  exactly  suited  to  what  it  is  in  and  of  itself.  For 
example,  right  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated  by  the  will 
lis  rights  because  it  b  right  Truth  ought  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  troth  for  its  own  sake,  virtue  as  virtue,  merit  as 
nerity  demerit  as  demerit,  the  usefiU  as  useful,  the  beautiiiil 
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as  beaati|al,  tbe  good  or  valuable  as  Taluable,  each  ibr  its  own 
sake;  that  in  eacb  case  tbeactionof  the  will  is  ultimate  in  the 
sense  that  its  action  terminates  on  these  objects  as  ultimate^; 
in  other  wordsi  that  all  those  actions  of  the  will  areultimates 
that  treat  things  according  to  their  nature  and  character,  or 
according  to  what  they  are  in  and  of  themselves.  Now  in 
respect  to  this  theory  I  would  enquire: 

I.  What  is  intended  by  the  wilPs  treating  a  thing  or  taking 
that  attitude  in  respect  to  it  that  is  suited  to  its  nature  and 
character?    Are  there  any  other  actions  of  will  than  choices 
and  intentions!    Choice,  preference,  intention,  volition — are 
not  all  the  actions  of  the  will  comprehended  in  these  ?    Chcacei 
preference,  intention — are   not  these  identical!    Do  not  all 
the  actions  of  the  will  consist  either  in  the  choice  of  an  end 
or  in  the  choice  of  means  to  secure  an  end!    If  there  are 
any  other  actions  than  these,  are  they  intelligent  actions! 
If  so,  what  are  those  actions  of  will  that  consist  neither  in 
the  choice  of  an  end,  nor  in  volitions  or  efforts  to  secure  aa 
end!    Can  there  be  intelligent  acts  of  will  tlutt  neither  in- 
spect ends  nor  means!    Can  there  be  moral  acts  of  will  when 
Aere  is  no  choice  or  intention!    If  there  is  choice  or  inten- 
tion, must  not  these  respect  an  end  or  means!    Wl^at  then 
can  be  meant  by  ultimate  action  of  will  as  distinguished  from 
ultimate  choice  or  intention!    Can  there  be  choice  without 
there  is  an  object  of  choice!    If  there  is  an  object  of  choice, 
must  not  this  object  be  chosen  either  as  an  end  or  as  a  means  t 
If  as  an  ultimate  end,  how  does  this  differ  from  ultimate  in- 
tention!   If  as  a  means,  how  can  this  be  regarded  as  an  ulti- 
mate action  of  the  will!    What  can  be  intended  by  actions  of 
will  that  are  not  acts  of  choice  nor  of  volition!    I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  other.    But  if  all  acts  of  will  must  of  necessity 
consist  in  willing  or  nilling,  that  is  in  choosine  or  refusing, 
which  is  the  same  as  willing  one  way  or  another  in  respect 
to  all  objects  of  choice  apprehended  by  the  nund,  how  caJi 
there  be  any  intelligent  act  of  the  will  that  does  not  consist 
in  or  that  may  not.and  must  not  in  its  last  analysis  be  resolu- 
ble into,  and  be  properly  considered  as  the  choice  of  an  end 
or  of  means  to  secure  an  end!    Can  moral  law  require  any 
other  action  of  will  than  choice  and  volition!    Wliat  other 
actions  of  will  are  possible  to  us!    Whatever  moral  law  does 
require,  it  must  and  can  only  require  choices  and  volitions* 
It  can  only  require  us  to  choose  ends  or  means.    It  can  not 
require  us  to  ^hoose  as  an  ultimate  end  any  thing  that  is  not 
intrinsically  worthy  of  choice — ^nor  as  a  means  any  thing  that 
does  not  sustain  that  relation. 
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3.  'Secondlj,  let  us  exandiie  this  theory  in  the  Bght  of  the 
revealed  law  of  God.  The  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
itove. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  will  of  God  can  not  be  the  foui^ 
dation  of  moral  obligation.  Moral  obligation  must  be  founded 
m  the  nature  of  that  which  moral  law  requires.  Unless  there 
be  something  in  the  nature  of  that  which  moral  law  requires  us 
.to  will  that  renders  it  worthj  or  deserving  of  choice,  we  can 
be  under  no  obligation  to  will  or  choose  it  It  is  admitted 
that  the  love  required  by  the  law  of  God  must^consist  in  an 
act  of  the  will  and  not  in  mere  emotions.  Now,  does  this 
love,  willing,  choice,  embrace  several  distinct  ultimates  ?  If  so^ 
how  can  they  all  be  expressed  in  one  word  love?  Observe, 
die  law  requires  only  love  io  Ood  and  our  neighbor  as  an  uV 
titnate.  Tins  love  or  willing  must  respect  and  terminate  on 
God  and  our  neighbor.  The  law  says  nothing  about  willing  right 
•for  the  sake  of  the  right,  or  truth  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
or  beauty  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  or  virtue  for  the  sake  of  virtue, 
or  moral  order  for  its  own  sake,  or  the  nature  and  relations  of 
moral  agents  for  their  own  ^ake;  nor  is,  nor  can  any  such 
•tlnng  be  implied  in  the  command  to  love  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor. All  these  and  innumerable  other  things  are  and  may 
be  conditions  and  means  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God 
and  our  neighbor.  As  such,  the  law  may,  and  doubtless  does, 
in  requiring  us  to  will  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  our 
neighbor  as  an  ultiiAate  end,  require  us  to  wdl  all  ftese  as  the 
necessary  conditions  and  means.  The  end  which  the  revealed 
law  requires  us  to  will  is  undeniably  simple  as  opposed  to  com- 
plex. It  requires  only  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor*  One  word 
expresses  the  whole  of  moral  oblieation.  Now  certainly  this 
word  can  not  have  a  complex  signification  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
include  several  distinct  and  ultimate  objects  of  love,  or  of 
-choice.  This  love  is  to  terminate  on  GM  and  our  neighbor, 
«Bid  not  on  abstractions,  nor  on  inanimate  and  insentient  exis^ 
ences.  I  protest  against  any  philosophy  that  contradicts  the 
revealed  law  of  God,  and  that  teaches  that  any  thing  else 
than 'God  and  our  neighbor,  is  to  be  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
or  that  any  thins  else  is  to  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end  than 
the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  our  neighbor.  In  oth- 
er words,  I  object  utterly  to  any  philosophy  that  makes  any 
thine  obligatory  upon  a  moral  agent  that  is  not  expressed  or 
imphed  in  perfect  good  will  to  God  and  to  the  universe  of  sen- 
tient existences.  ^To  the  word  and  to  the  testimony;  if" 
any  philosophy  ^  agree  not  therewith,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
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Ught  in  if  The  revealed  law  of  God  knows  bot  oae  groand 
or  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  It  requires  but  one  thing, 
and  that  is  iust  that  attitude  of  the  will  toward  God  and  oar 
neighbor  that  accords  with  the  intrinsic  vidue  of  their 
bi^est  well-being;  that  God's  moral  worth  shall  be  willed  as 
of  infinite  value  as  a  condition  of  his  own  well-being,  and  that 
his  actual  and  perfect  blessedness  shall  be  willed  for  its  own 
sake,  and  because  or  upon  condition  that  he  is  worthj;  that 
our  neighbor's  moral  worth  shall  be  willed  as  an  indispensable 
condition  of  %is  blessedness,  and  that  if  our  neighbor  is  wor> 
thy  of  happiness,  his  actual  and  highest  happmess  shall  be 
willed.  The  fact  is  that  all  ultimate  acts  of  will  must  consist 
in  ultimate  choices  and  intentions,  and  the  revealed  law  re* 
quires  that  our  ultimate  choice,  intention,  should  terminate  on 
the  good  of  God  and  our  neighbor,  thus  making  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  obligation  simple,  moral  action  simple,  and  aU 
true  morality  to  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  Love.  It  is  ia^ 
possible  with  our  eye  upon  the  revealed  law  to  make  more 
than  one  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  and  it  is  utterlv  iaad« 
ndssible  to  subvert  this  foundation  by  any  philosopnisings 
whatever.  This  law  knows  but  one  end  which  menu  agents 
are  under  obligation  to  seek  and  sets  at  nought  all  so-caUed 
ultimate  actions  of  will  that  do  not  terminate  on  the  good  of 
God  and  our  neighbor.  The  ultimate  choice  with  the  choke 
of  all  the  conditions  and  means  of  the  highest  well-being  of  CU)d 
and  the  miiverse,  is  all  that  the  revealed  law  recognizes  as 
coming  within  the  pale  of  its  legislation.  It  requires  nothing 
more  and  notiiing  less. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  the  complex  theory  of  motal 
obligation  that  I  must  notice  before  I  dismiss  this  subject 
In  tiie  examination  of  it  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  some 
things  which  have  been  in  substance  sidd  before.  Indeed 
there  has  been  so  much  confusion  upon  the  subject  of  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  or  of  the  foundation  of  moral  obligati<»  as  to 
render  it  indispensable  in  the  examination  of  the  various  false 
theories  and  in  removing  objections  to  the  true  one,  to  fire- 
quently  repeat  the  same  thought  in  different  connections. 
This  I  have  found  to  be  unavoidable  if  I  would  render  the  8«b» 
ject  at  all  intelligible  to  the  common  reader. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  anoiher  form  of  the  th^' 
ory  that  affirms  the  complexity  of  the  foundation  of  Moral  Ofr- 
ligation;  complex^  however^  only  in  a  certain  sense. 

This  philosophy  admits  and  maintains  thai  the  good^  that  is, 
the  valuable  to  being,  is  the  only  ground  of  moral  obligation, 
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and  tliat  in  every  possible  case  fhe  valuable  to  being,  or  the 
good,  mast  be  intended  as  an  end  as  a  condition  of  the  inten- 
tkm  being  virtuous.  In  this  respect  it  maintains  that  tiie 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  simple,  a  unit  But  it  also 
maintains  that  there  are  several  ultimate  goods  or  several  ulti> 
mates  or  things  which  are  intrinsicallj  good  or  valuable  in 
themselves,  and  are  therefore  to  be  chosen  for  their  own  sake 
or  as  an  ultimate  end;  that  to  choose  either  of  these  as  an 
ultimate  end  or  for  its  own  sake  is  virtue. 

It  admits  that  happiness  or  blessedness  is  a  good,  and 
dK>ald  be  willed  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  ultimate  end,  but 
it  maintains  that  virtue  is  an  ultimate  good;  that  right  is  an 
oltiraate  good;  that  the  just  and  the  true  are  ultimate  goods; 
in  short  ^t  tfie  realization  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason,  or  the 
carrying  out  into  concrete  existence  any  idea  of  the  rea- 
son is  an  ultimate  good.  For  instance:  there  were  in  tiie 
Divine  mind  from  eternity,  certain  ideas  of  the  good  or 
valuable;  the  right,  the  just,  the  beautifiil,  the  true,  the  use- 
iol,  the  h(dy.  The  realization  of  these  ideas  of  the  Divine 
reason,  according  to  this  theory,  was  the  end  which  God 
aimed  at  or  intended  in  creation;  He  aimed  at  their  realization 
as  ultimates  or  for  its  own  sake,  and  regarded  the  concrete 
fMlization  of  every  one  of  these  ideas  as  a  separate  and  ul* 
timnte  good;  and  so  certain  as  God  is  virtuous,  so  certain  it 
is,  says  thb  theory,  that  an  intention  to  realize  these  ideas 
for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  realization  is  vir- 
tue* Therefore  the  intention  on  our  part  to  realize  these 
ideas  for  the  sake  of  the  realization  is  virtue.  Then  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  complex  in  the  sense  that  to 
will  either  the  good  or  valuable,  the  nght,  the  true,  the  just, 
the  virtuous,  the  beautiful,  the  useful,  &c.,  for  its  own  sake, 
or  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  virtue;  that  there  is  more  than  one 
virtuous  ultimate  choice  or  intention.  Thus  any  one  of  seve- 
ral distinct  things  may  be  intended  as  an  ultimate  end  with 
equal  propriety  and  with  equal  virtuousness«  The  soul  may 
at  one  moment  be  wholly  consecrated  to  one  end,  that  is,  to 
one  ultimate  good,  and  sometimes  to  another,  that  is,  some- 
times it  may  will  one  good  and  sometimes  another  good  as 
an  ultimate  end  and  still  be  equally  virtuous. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  will, 

1.  State  again  the  acactquestion  to  be  discussed, 

2.  Define  again  the  different  senses  of  the  term  good. 

3.  Show  in  what  sense  of  the  term  good  it  can  Se  an  tdtimate^ 

4.  TTuU  satisfaction  or  enjojfment  is  the  only  ultimate  good. 
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1.  Theex<tctq«6rtiMi.  hnibiat  h  what doei  the  $upnm* 
andvltimaiemod  anuittr     ,.,_,_,, 

a  The  different  senses  of  the  teiro  gooo. 

a.>  Good  may  be  na«tt«i/ or  mora/.  Natuial  good  w  »y- 
nonyUiswith'Talaable.  Moral  good  is  synonrmow  w^ 
SSr  Moral  good  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  natwal  g«>d,  tfiat 
Stt %  TataabllTa  meuis  of  natural  good ;  and  the^w- 
Stes  of  this  theory  affirm  that  moral  good  is  valuable  m 

^^i)  Good, as  has  formeriy  been  said,  may  be  absolnte  and 
reJSreAbsolote  good  is  that  if  hich  is  intrinsically  Tate»- 
E^  Relative  goodl  that  which  is  valuable  as  a  means. 
It  is  n^t  valuafte  in  iteeH  but  valuable  because  it  sustains 
to  ab«)late  good  the  relation  of  a  means  to  an  end.  Abso- 
Kte>S  nSTaHK)  be  a  relative  good,  that  is,  it  may  tend 
to  perpetuate  and  augment  itselC 

Good  may  also  be  ultimate.  .     •  ..       ^ 

uILate  good  is  that  intrinsicalbr  vnhiablc  or  absolute  good 
in  which  aU  relative  good,  whether  natural  or  moral,  termi- 
nal It  fa  Sit  abso^good  to»which  all  relativegood  sus- 
tains the  rebtion  of  a  means  or  condition. 

3  hi  what  tense  of  the  term  good,  U  am  bean  uUimak. 
(1.)  Not  in  the  s«se  of  moral  good  or  virtue.  Tto  ha. 
be^n  so  often  shown  that  it  needs  not  be  reoeated  here.  I 
«dll  only  say  that  virtue  belongs  to  intmtion.  It  is  mipossible 
St  intention  should  be  an  ultimate.  The  tinng  intended 
must  be  the  ultimate  of  tiie  intention.  We  have  seen  that 
tomake  virtue  an  ultimate,  the  intention  must  terminate  on 
LTor  Tn  a  quafity  of  itLelf,  which  is  absurd.  Good  can 
^beLultimiteinthesenseof  relativegood.  To»«PI«^ 
Smt  it  could,  were  to  suppose  a  contradiction;  for  relative 
gMd  is  not  intrinsicalltf  valuable,  but  only  valuable  on  account 

of  its  relations."  .   .     ,  /•  *u   _  fc._ 

(2 )  Good  can  be  an  ultimate  only  in  tiie  sense  of  tiie  natu- 
ral imd  absolute,  tiiat  is,  that  only  can  be  an  ultimate  wod, 
which  is  natoirally  and  intrinsicaUy  valuable  to  being.    This 
onlv  can  be  an  end  or  an  ultimate  good,  namely,  tiiat  which 
sustains  such  a  relation  to  sentient  existences  as  to  be  by 
Msason  of  tiieir  own  nafaires  intrinsicaUy  valuable  to  tiwan. 
And  we  shall  soon  inquire  whetiier  any  thing  am  beintnn- 
sically  vuluable  to  them  but  enjoyment,  mental  satisfacbon, 
or  blessedness.  ....         .    ^  • 

I  come  now  to  state  the  point  upon  which  issue  is  taken, 
to  wit:  That  enjoyment,  blessedness,  or  mental  satisfacaon 
is  the  only  ultimate  good. 


lai 

(h)  It  has  been  before  remarked  and  dumld  be  repeated 
bare  that  the  intrinsically  valuable  must  not  onlj  belong  to 
and  be  inseparable  from  sentient  beiags^  but  that  the  ultimate 
or  intrinsic  absolute  good  of  moral  agents  must  consist  in  a 
state  of  mind.  It  must  be  something  to  be  found  in  the  field 
of  consciousness.  Nothing  can  be  aSirmed  by  a  moral  agent 
to  be  an  intrinsic,  absolute,  ultimate  good,  but  a  state  of  mind. 
Take  away  mind,  and  what  can  be  a  good  per  se;  or,  what 
can  be  a  good  in  any  sense  t 

(2.)  Again,  it  should  be  said  that  the  ultunate  and  absolute 
good  cannot  consist  in  a  choice  or  in  a  voluntary  state  of 
mind.  The  thing  chosen  is  and  must  be  the  ultimate  of  the 
choice.  Choice  can  never  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  Be* 
nevolence  then,  or  the  love  required  by  the  law  can  never  be 
the  ultimate  and  absolute  good.  It  is  admitted  that  blessed- 
ness, enjoyment,  mental  satisfaction,  is  a  good,  an  absolute 
and  ultimate  good.  This  is  a  first  truth  of  reason.  All  men 
assume  it.  All  men  seek  enjoyment  either  selfishly  or  disin- 
terestedly, that  is,  they  seek  their  own  good  supremely,  or  the 
general  good  of  being.  That  it  is  the  only  absolute  and  ulti- 
mate good  is  also  a  nrst  truth.  But  for  this  there  could  be 
no  activity — no  motive  to  action — ^no  object  of  choice.  En- 
jovment  is  in  iact  the  ultimate  good.  It  is  in  fact  the  result 
of  existence  and  of  action.  .  It  results  to  God  from  his  eiist- 
ence,  his  attributes,  his  activity,  and  his  virtue,  by  a  law  of 
necessity.  His  powers  are  so  correlated  that  blessedness 
can  not  but  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  as  resulting  from  the 
exercise  of  tus  attributes  and  the  activity  of  his  will.    Hap* 

1>iness  or  enjoprment  results  both  naturally  and  governmental-' 
y  from  obedience  to  law  both  physical  and  moral.  This 
shows  that  government  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means.  It  also 
shows  that  the  end  is  blessedness  and  the  means  obedience 
to  law.  Obedience  to  law  can  not  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
government,  for, 

SI.]  Obedience  to  moral  law  consists  in  the  love  of  God 
our  neighbor,  that  is,  in  willing  good  to  God  and  our 
neighbor.  The  good  and  not  the  willmg  must  be  the  end  of 
government. 

[2.]  The  sanctions  of  government  or  of  law  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  must  be  the  ultimate  of  obedience  and  the 
end  of  government  The  sanctions  of  moral  government 
must  be  the  ultimate  good  and  evil.  That  is,  they  must 
promise  and  threaten  that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  an  ulti- 
mate good  or  evil    Virtue  must  consist  in  the  impartial 
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ohoice  of  that  as  an  eod  which  is  proffered  as  the  reward  of 
virtue.  This  is  and  must  he  the  ultunate  good.  Sin  consists 
in  choosing  that  which  defeats  or  sets  aside  tiiis  end,  or  in 
selfishness. 

But  what  is  intended  hj  the  rights  the  juat^  the  true^  &c. 
being  ultimate  goods  and  ends  to  be  chosen  for  their  own 
sake  I  These  may  be  objective  or  subjective.  Objective  riefat, 
truth,  justice,  &c.  are  mere  ideas  and  can  'not  be  good  or 
valuable  in  themselves.  Subjective  right,  truth,  justice,  &c., 
are  synonymous  with  righteousness,  truthiuiness,  and  just* 
ness.  These  are  virtue.  They  consist  in  an  active  state  of 
the  will  and  resolve  themselves  into  choice,  intention.  But 
we  have  repeatedly  seen  that  intention  can  neither  be  an  end 
nor  a  eood  in  itself,  in  the  sense  of  intriusically  valuable. 
.  Again:  Constituted  as  moral  agents  are,  it  is  a  matter  of 
consciousness  that  the  concrete  realization  of  the  ideas  of 
right,  and  truth,  and  justice,  of  beauty,  of  fitness,  of  moral 
oraer,  and  in  short,  of  all  that  class  of  ideas,  is  indispensa- 
ble as  the  condition  and  means  of  their  highest  well-being,  and 
that  enjoyment  or  mental  satisfaction  is  the  result  of  reali- 
zing in  the  concrete  those  ideas.  This  enjoyment  or  satis- 
&ction  then  is  and  must  be  the  end  or  ultimate  upon  which 
the  intention  of  God  must  have  terminated,  and  upon  which 
ours  must  terminate  as  an  end  or  ultimate. 

Again:  The  enjoyment  resulting  to  God  from  the  concrete 
BBalization  of  his  own  ideas  must  be  infinite.  He  must  there- 
lore  have  intended  it  as  the  supreme  good.  It  is  in  fact  the 
ultimate  good.    It  is  in  fact  the  supremelv  valuable. 

Again:  If  there  is  more  than  one  ultimate  good,  the  mind 
must  regard  them  all  as  one,  or  sometimes  be  consecrated  to. 
one  and  sometimes  to  another — sometimes  wholly  consecra* 
ted  to  the  beautiful,  sometimes  to  the  just,  and  then  again 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  useful,  to  the  true  &c.  But  it  may 
be  asked  of  what  value  is  the  beautiful  aside  from  the  enjoy- 
ment it  affords  to  sentient  existences.  It  meets  a  demand  of 
our  being,  and  hence  affords  satisfaction.  But  for  this  in 
what  sense  could  it  be  regarded  as  good?  The  idea  of  the 
useful,  again,  can  not  be  an  idea  of  an  ultimate  end,  for  utility 
implies  mat  something  is  valuable  in  itself  to  which  the  use- 
ful sustains  the  relation  of  a  means  and  is  useful  only  for  that 
reason. 

Of  what  value  is  the  true,  the  right,  the  just,  &c.,  aside 
from  the  pleasure  or  mental  satisfaction  resulting  from  them 
to  sentient  existences?    Of  what  value  were  all  the  rest'of 


the  oniyerse,  were  ftere  no  sentient  existences  to  enjojr 
it. 

Suppose,  again,  that  eveiy  thing  else  in  the  universe  ex- 
isted jusi  as  it  does,  except  mental  satisfaction  or  enjojrment, 
and  that  there  were  absolutely  no  enjoyment  of  any  kind  in 
.any  thing  any  more  tfacui  there  is  in  a  block  of  granite,  of 
what  value  would  it  all  be;  and  to  what  or  to  whom  would  h 
be  valuable?  Mind  without  susceptibility  of  enjoyment  could 
neither  know  nor  be  the  subiect  of  good  nor  evil,  any  more 
than  a  slab  of  marble.  Truth  in  that  case  could  no  more  be 
a  good  to  mind  than  mind  could  be  a  good  to  truth;  the  eye 
would  be  the  |ood  of  light  as  much  as  Hght  would  be  the  good 
of  the  eye.  Nothing  in  the  universe  could  give  or  receive 
the  leastr  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  Neither  natural  or 
moral  fitness  or  unfitness  could  excite  the  least  emotion  or 
mental  satisfaction.  A  block  of  marble  might  just  as  well 
be  the  subject  of  good  as  any  thing  else  upon  such  a  suppo- 
^tion. 

Again:  It  is  obvious  that  all  creation,  where  law  is  obeyed, 
tends  to  one  end,  and  that  end  is  happiness  or  enjoyment 
This  demonstrates  that  enjoyment  was  the  end  at  which  God 
aimed  in  creation.  , 

Again:  It  is  evident  that  God  is  endeavoring  to  reafize  aH 
the  other  ideas  of  his  reason  for  the  sake  of,  and  as  a  means 
of  realizing  that  of  the  valuable  to  being.  This  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  the  result  of  realizing  in  the  concrete  all  those  ideas. 
This  must  then  have  been  the  end  intended.  v 

But  again:  The  bible  knows  of  but  one  ultimate  good; 
This,  as  has  been  said,  the  moral  law  has  forever  settled. 
Thr  hifihfiflt  w>IMHiii[i  iiP  riinl  iHil'TtrrTnTh  i  rnrli  the  only 
^i^  i^%^ir94^.]>Z;.th.e.laK*'  Creation  proposes  but  one  end. 
Physical  and  moral  government  propose  but  one  end.  The 
bible  knows  but  one  end,  as  we  have  just  seen.  The  law  and 
thej;ogpel  propose  the  fjcHyi  of  being  only  as  .tbe^hd  of  vir- 
tgfiUfliat^tuuL  ^'ThcHi  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.''  Here  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  But 
here  is  nothing  of  choosing,  willing,  loving,  truth,  justice, 

2ht,  utility,  or  beauty,  as  an  ultimate  end  for  their  own 
ces.    The  iact  is,  there  are  innamerable  relative  goods,  or 
eonditions,  or  means  of  enjoyment,  but  ooly  one  uUimate 
\    ^^'"'  I  ii!  1  ?   li II  i  irlf nrr  tn  find  and  m?r  h  .the 
'    "  *  '       mdtieijf  modifiuitiouuflufe  rouMheiJtselfin  -  > 
itr^  ♦^''^     if  ♦K;a iQ  c^  w^n-iiAi't%g  in  the  sense 
}t  be  the  only  ultimate  or  good.    But  weU 
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being,  in  the  complex  sense  of  the  tenn^  is  made  np  of  es^ 
jojment  and  the  means  and  sources  or  conditions  of  enjoy- 
ment. Conformity  to  law  vnivenal^  must  be  the  condition 
and  enjoyment;  the  ultimate  end,  strictly  and  properly  speak- 
ing. 

It  is  nonsense  to  object  that  if  enjoyment  or  mental  satis- 
fection  be  the  only  ground  of  moral  obligation,  we'shotild  be 
indifierent  as  to  the  -means.  This  objection  assumes  that  in 
seeking  an  end  for  its  intrinsic  yalue^  Tve  must  be  indifferent 
as  to  the  way  in  which  we  obtain  that  end,  that  is,  whether  it 
beqbtained  in  a  manner  possible  or  impossible,  right  or  wron^* 
It  overlooks  the  feet  that  from  the  laws  of  our  own  being  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  will  the  end  without  willing  also  the 
indispensable  and  therefore  the  appropriate  means;  and  al6# 
that  we  can  not  possibly  regard  any  other  conditions  or  means 
of  the  happiness  of  moral  agents  as  possible,  and  therefore  as 
appropriate  or  right,  but  holiness  and  universal  conformit;^^  to 
the  law  of  our  being.  As  we  said  in  a  former  lecture,  enjoy- 
ment or  mental  satisfaction  results  from  having  the  difiereat 
demands  of  our  being  met  One  demand  of  the  reason  aad 
conscience  of  a  moral  agent  is  that  happiness  should  be  co»* 
ditionated  upon  holiness.  It  is  therefore  naturally  impossible 
Ibr  a  moral  agent  to  be  satisfied  with  the  happiness  or  enjoy- 
ment of  morcd  agents  except  upon  the  condition  of  their  ho- 
liness. 

But  tiiis  class  of  philosophers  insist  that  all  the  archetypes 
of  the  ideas  of  the  reason  are  necessarily  regarded  by  us  as 
good  in  themselves.  For  example:  I  have  the  idea  of  beati- 
tv.  I  behold  a  rose.  The  perception  of  this  archetype  of 
the  idea  of  beauty  gives  me  instantaneous  pleasure.  Now 
it  is  said,  that  this  archetype  is  necessarily  regarded  by  me 
as  a  good.  I  have  pleasure  in  the  presence  and  perce]^ 
tion  of  it,  and  as  often  as  I  call  it  to  remembrance.  This 
pleasure,  it  is  said,  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  good  to  me;  and 
this  good  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  object,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  good  in  itself.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rose  is  a  good  to  me,  but  not  an  ultimate  good. 
It  is  only  a  means  or  source  of  pleasure  or  happiness  to  me. 
The  rose  is  not  a  eood  in  itself.  If  there  were  no  eyes  to  see 
it  and  no  olfactories  to  smell  it,  to  whom  could  it  be  a  good? 
But  in  what  sense  can  it  be  a  ^ood  except  in  the  sense  Uiat  it 

S'ves  satisfaction  to  the  beholder?    The  satisfaction  and  not 
e  rose,  is  and  must  be  the  ultimate  good.    But  it  is  inquired^ 
do  not  I  desire  the  rose  for  its  own  sake!    I  answer,  yes;  yon 


desiite  it  for  ifs  own  ^a£e,  but  you  do  not,  can  not  tkoa^  it  iof 
its  o»n  sake^  but,  to  gratify  the  desire*  The  desires  all  tennis 
naXe  on  their  respective  objects.  The  desire  for  food  termir 
na^  on  food;  thirst  tiprminates  on  drink,  &c«  These  things 
are  so  corilslated  to  these  appetites  that  thej  are  desired  £r 
their  o^n  sakes.  But  they  are  not  and  can  not  be  chosen  for 
their  own  sajkes  or  as  an  ultimate  end.  Thej  are  and  must 
be  regarded  and  chosen  as  the  means  of  gratifying  their  re* 
spective  desires*  To  choose  them  simply  in  obedience  to  the 
desire  were  selfishness*  But  the  gratification  is  a  good  and  a 
part  of  universal  good.  The  reason,  therefore,  urges  and 
demands  that  they  should  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  good  to 
myself*  When  thus  chosen  in  obedience  to  the  law. of  the 
ioteUigence,  and  no  more  stress  is  laid  upon  the  gratification 
than  in  proportion  to  its  relative  value,  and  when  no  stress 
is  laid  upon  it  simply  because  it  is  my  own  gratification,  the 
choice  is  holy.  The  perception  of  the  archetypes  of  the  va- 
rious ideas  of  the  reason  will,  in  most  instances,  produce,  en- 
joyment These  archetypes,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
concrete  realijcation  of  these  ideas,  is  regarded  by  the  mind  as 
a  good,  but  not  as  an  ultimate  good.  The  ultimate  good  is 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  perception  of  them*  v 

The  perception  of  moral  or  physical  beauty  gives  me  satis* 
faction.  Now  moral  and  physical  beauty  are  regarded  by  me 
as  good,  but  not  as  ultimate  good*  They  are  relative  good 
only.  Were  it  not  for  the  pleasure  they  dve  me,  I  could  not 
in  any  way  connect  with  them  the  idea  of  good*  Suppose  no 
such  thing  as  mental  satisfaction  existed,that  neither  the  percep- 
tion of  virtue  nor  of  natural  beauty,  nor  of  any  thing  else,  couU 
produce  the  least  emotion  or  feeUnff  or  satisfaction  of  any 
kind.  There  would  be  the  idea  and  its  archetype  both  in  ex- 
istence and  exactly  answering  to  each  other.  But  what  then  t 
The  archetype  would  no  more  be  the  good  of^  or  valuable  to 
the  idea,  tham  the  idea  would  be  the  good  of  or  valuable  to  the 
archetype.  The  mental  eye  might  perceive  order,  beauty, 
physical  and  moral,  or  any  thing  else;  but  these  things w:ould 
no  more  be  a  good  to  the  eye  or  intellect  that  perceived  them 
than  the  eye  would  be  a  g<K>d  to  them.  The  lact  is,  the  idea 
of  good  or  of  the  valuable  could  not  in  such  a  case  exist,  con-  /^ 
sequentiy  virtue  or  moral  beauty  could  not  exist.  The  idea 
of  good^  or  of  the  valuable,  mast  exist  before  virtue  can  exist 
It  is  and  must  be  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  valuable, 
that  develops  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  of  riehtand  wrong, 
and  consequently,  that  makes  virtue  possible.    The  mind 
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owdt  percetye  an  object  of  choice  that  is  leearded  as  intriii* 
sically  yahiable  before  it  can  have  the  idea  of  moral  obligaticMi 
to  choose  it  as  a&  end.  This  object  at  choice  can  not  he  vir- 
ttte  or  moral  beantjr,  for  tias  would  be  to  hare  the  idea  of  vir- 
tue or  of  moral  beautj  before  the  idea  of  moral  obHration,  or 
of  right  and  wwaf.  Tins  were  a  contradiction.  Thomind 
most  have  the  idea  of  some  ultimate  good  the  choice  of 
which  would  be  virtae  or  concerning  which  the  reason  affirms 
moral  obligation,  before  the  idea  of  virtue  or  of  right  or  wrong 
can  exist.  The  development  of  the  idea  of  the  valuable  or 
of  an  ultimate  good  must  precede  the  possibility  of  virtue  or 
of  the  idea  of  virtue,  of  moral  obligation,  or  of  ri^t  and 
wrong.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  virtue  is  regarded  as  an  ulti- 
mate good,  when  in  fact  the  veiy  idea  of  virtue  does  not  and 
can  not  exist  until  a  eood  is  presented  in  view  of  which  the 
mind  affirms  moral  obligation  to  will  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
also  affirms  that  the  choice  of  it  for  that  reason  would  be  nr* 
tue. 


LECTURE  IX. 

FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBUOATION. 

PRACTICAL  B£ARIN08  OF  TB£  DIFFERENT  THEORISa  ' 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  this  is  a  highlj  practical 

Question,  and  one  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance,  and 
have  gone  through  the  discussion  and  examination  of  the 
several  principal  theories  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
way  to  expose  the  practical  results  of  those  various  theories, 
ana  show  that  they  legitimately  result  in  some  of  the  most 
soul-destroying  errors  that  cripple  the  church  and  curse  the 
world.  I  nave  slightly  touched  already  upon  this'subject,  but 
so  slightly,  however,  as  to  forbid  its  being  left  until  we  have 
looked  more  steadfastly,  and  thoroughly  into  it  ^ 

/•  I  mil  begin  with  the  theory  that  regards  the  sovereign  will 
of  God  as  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

One  legitimate  and  necessary  result  of  this  theonr,  is  a  to* 
tally  erroneous  conception  both  of  the  character  of  God  and 
of  the  nature  and  design  of  His  government  If  God%  will 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  it  follows  that  He  is  an 
arbitrary  sovereign.  He  b  not  under  law  himself,  and  He 
has  no  rule  by  which  to  regulate  His  conduct,  nor  by  which 
either  himself  or  any  other  being  can  judge'  of  his  moral 
.  character.  Indeed  unless  He  is  under  law,  or  is  a  subject  of 
moral  obligation,  he  has  and  can  have  no  moral  character; 
for  moral  character  always  and  necessarily  implies  moral  law 
and  moral  obligation.  If  God^s  will  is  not  itself  under  the 
law  of  His  infinite  reason,  or  in  other  words,  if  it  is  not  con- 
formed to  the  law  imposed  upon  it  by  His  intelligence,  then 
His  will  is  and  must  be  arbitrary  in  the  worst  sense,  that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  having  no  regard  to  reason,  or  to  the  nature 
and  relations  of  moral  agents.  But  if  His  will  is  under  the 
law  of  His  reason,  if  he  acts  from  principle,  or  has  good  and 
benevolent  reasons  for  his  conduct,  then  His  will  is  not  the 
fcandation  of  moral  obligation,  but  those  reasons  that  lie  re- 
vealed in  the  Divine  intelligence^  in  view  of  which  it  affirms 
moral  obligation,  or  that  He  ought  to  will  in  conformity  wi^ 
ibos^  reasons.  In  other  words,  if  the  intrinsic  value  of  His 
own  well-being  and  that  of  the  universe  be  the  foundation 
of  moral  obligation;  if  His  reason  affirms  his  obligation  to^ 
choose  this  as  an  dtimate  end,  and  to  consecrate  His  infinite 


Mercies  to  tiie  realisatioii  of  it|  aad  if  ffia  will  is  conftmed 
to  ttus  law,  it  follows, 

(1.)  That  His  will  is  not  the  finunlation  of  moral  obKgatioik 

(3.)  That  He  has  infinitely  good  and  wise  reasons  for  what 
He  wills,  sajs,  and  does. 

(3.)  That  He  is  not  arbitrarj,  bat  always  acts  in  confemdtjr 
with  principles  and  for  reasons  that  will,  when  unirersalljr 
known,  compel  the  respect  and  even  admiration  of  every  in- 
telligent being  in  the  universe. 

(4.)  That  He  has  a  moral  character,  and  is  infinitely  virtnons. 

(5.)  That  he  must  respect  himself. 

(6.)  That  he  must  possess  a  happiness  intelligent  in  kind, 
and  infinite  in  degree. 

(7.)  That  creation,  providential,  and  moral  government,  are 
the  necessary  means  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  ^ood  end,  and 
4bat  tiiie  evils  that  exist  are  only  unavoidably  incidental  to  diis 
infinimy  wise  and  benevolent  arrangement,  and  although 
great,  are  indefinitely  the  less  of  two  evils.  That  is,  they  are 
an  evil  indefinitely  less  than  no  creation  and  no  government 
would  have  been,  or  than  a  different  arrangement  and  govern- 
ment would  have  been.  It  is  conceivable  that  anlan  of  ad- 
ministration  might  have  been  adopted  that  would  have  pre- 
vented the  present  evils,  but  if  we  admit  that  God  has  been 
governed  by  reason  in  the  selection  of  the  end  he  has  in  view, 
and  in  the  use  of  means  to  accomplish  it,  it  will  follow  that  the 
evils  are  less  than  would  have  existed  under  any  other  plan  of 
administration,  or  at  least,  that  the  present  system,  with  all 
its  evils,  is  the  best  that  infinite  wisdom  and  love  could  adopt 

(8.)  These  incidental  evils,  therefore,  do  not  at  all  detract 
from  the  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  for  in 
dl  these  things  He  is  not  acting  from  caprice,  or  malice,  or 
an  arbitrary  sovereigntv,  but  is  acting  in  conformity  with  the  « 
law  of  his  infinite  intelligence,  and  of  course  has  infinitely 
eood  and  weighty  reasons  for  what  He  does  and  suflfers  to  be 
done — ^so  good  and  so  weighty  reasons  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise  without  violating  the  law  of  his  own  intelligence  and 
therefore  committing  infinite  sin, 

(9.)  It  follows  alK»  that  there  is  mund  for  perfect  confi- 
dence, love,  and  submission  to  His  Divine  will  in  all  things. 
That  is:  If  His  will  is  not  arbitrary,  but  conformed  to  ttie 
law  of  His  infinite  intelligence,  then  it  is  obligatory  as  our 
rule  of  action,  because  it  reveals  infallibly  what  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  infinite  intelligence.  We  may  be  entirely 
safe  always  in  obeying  all  the  Divine  requirements^  and  in 
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mdmlting  to  all  hid  dispexmations^  however  myaterioiis, 
being  assured  that  they  are  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Not 
only  are  we  safe  in  doing  so^  but  we  are  under  infinite  obUga- 
tioD  to  do  so,  not  because  His  arbitrary  will  imposes  obHga> 
tion,  but  because  it  reveals  to  us  infallibly  the  end  we  <Himt 
to  choose  and  the  indispensable  means  of  securing  it.  His 
will  is  law,  not  in  the  sense  of  its  ori^nating  and  imposing 
obligation  of.  its  own  arbitrary  sovereignty,  but  in  the  sense 
of  its  being  a  revelation  of  both  the  end  we  ought  to  seek 
and  the  means  by  which  the  end  can  be  secured.  Indeed 
this  is  the  only  proper  idea  of  law.  It  does  not  in  any 
case  of  itself  impose  obligation,  but  is  only  a  revelation  of 
obligation.  Liaw  is  a  condition,  but  not  the  foundation  of 
obligation.  The  will  of  God  is  a  condition  of  obligation 
only  so  far  forth  as  it  is  indispensable  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
end  we  ought  to  seek,  and  the  means  by  which  this  end  is 
to  be  secured.  Where  these  are  known,  there  is  obfigation 
whether  God  has  revealed  his  will  or  not 

The  foregoing  and  mcmy  other  important  truths,  little 
less  important  ttuui  those  already  mentioned,  and  too  nume* 
rous  to  be  now  distinctly  noticed,  follow  from  the  fact  that  the 

Sod  of  being  and  not  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  is  the  foun- 
tion  of  moral  obligation.  But  no  one  of  them  is  or  can  be 
true  if  His  will  is  the  foundation  of  obligation.  Nor  can  any 
one  who  consistently  holds  or  believes  that  His  will  is  the 
foundation  of  obligation,  hold  or  believe  any  of  the  foregoing 
truths,  nor  indeed  hold  and  believe  any  truth  of  the  law  or 
go^I.  Nay,  he  cannot,  if  he  be  at  all  consistent,  have 
even  a  correct  conception  of  one  truth  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment.   Now  let  us  see  if  he  can. 

(1.)  Can  he  believe  that  God's  will  is  wise  and  good  un- 
less  he  admits  and  believes  that  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  His 
intelligence.  Certainly  he  can  not,  ana  to  affirm  that  he  can 
is  a  imlpable  contradiction.  But  if  he  admits  that  the  Di- 
vine will  is  governed. by  the  law  of  the  Divine  intelligence 
this  is  denying  that  His  will  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obli- 

! ration.  If  he  consistently  holds  that  the  Divine  will  is  the 
oundation  of  moral  obligation,  he  must  either  deny  that  His 
will  is  any  evidence  of  what  is  wise  and  good,  or  maintain 
the  .absurdity  that  whatever  God  wills  is  wise  and  good,  sin>- 
ply  for  the  reason  that  God  wills  it,  that  if  he  willed  the  di- 
rectly opposite  of  what  he  does,  it  would  be  equally  wise  and 
good.  But  this  is.  an  absurdity  the  swallowing  of  which 
would  choke  a  moral  agent  to  death. 
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(3L)  If  he  consistently  hoMs  and  believes  that  God^s  w^t&^ 
reign  will  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  he  can  not 
regard  Him  as  having  anv  moral  character,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  jadge  of  His  wiyittg 
and  acting;  for,  by  the  supposition,  he  has  no  intelligent  rule 
of  action,  and  therefore  can  have  no  moral  character  as  he  is 
not  a  moral  agent,  and  can  himself  have  no  idea  of  the  moral 
character  of  his  own  actions,  for  in  fact,  upoq  the  supposition 
in  question,  they  have  none.  Any  one,  therefore,  who  holds 
that  God  is  not  a  subject  of  moral  law,  imposed  on  Him  by 
His  own  reason,  but  on  the  contrary  that  His  sovereign  will 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  must^  if  consistent,  deny 
that  He  has  moral  character;  and  he  must  deny  that  God 
is  an  intellieent  being,  or  admit  that  He  is  infinitely  wicked 
for  not  conforming  His  will  to  the  law  of  His  intelligence, 
and  for  not  being  guided  by  his  infinite  reason  instead  of  set* 
ting  up  an  arbitrary  sovereignty  of  will. 

(3.)  He  who  holds  that  Grod's  sovereign  will  is  the  founda- 
tion of  moral  obligation  instead  of  a  revelation  of  obligation, 
if  he  be  at  all  consistent,  can  neither  assign  nor  have  any 
eood  reason  either  for  confidence  in  Him  or  submission  to 
Him.  If  He  has  no  good  and  wise  reasons  for  what  He  com- 
mands,  why  should  we  obey  Him?  If  He  has  no  good  and 
wise  reasons  for  what  he  does,  why  should  we  subnnt  to  Himf 

Will  it  be  answered  that  if  we  refuse,  we  do  it  at  our  peril, 
and  therefore  it  is  wise  to  do  so  even  if  He  have  no  good  rea- 
sons for  what  he  does  and  requires?  To  this  I  answer  that 
it  is  impossible  upon  the  supposition  in  question  either  to 
obey  or  submit  to  God  with  the  heart.  If  we  can  see  no 
good  reasons,  but  on  the  other  hand,  are  assured  there  are  no 
good  and  wise  reasons  for  the  Divine  commands  and  conduct, 
it  is  forever  naturally  impossible  from  th<^.  laws  of  our  nature 
to  render  any  thing  more  than  feigned  obedience  and  sub- 
mission. Whenever  we  do  not  understand  the  reason  for  a 
Divine  requirement,  or  of  a  dispensation  of  Divine  provi- 
dence, the  condition  of  heart  obedience  to  the  one  and  sub- 
mission to  the  other,  is  the  assumption  that  He  has  good  and 
wise  reasons  for  both.  Bui  assume  the  contrary,  to  wit,  that 
He  has  no  good  and  wise  reasons  for  cither,  and  you  render 
heart  obedience,  confidence,  and  submission  impossible.  It 
is  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that  he  who  consistently  holds 
the  theory  in  question,  can  neither  conceive  rightly  of  God 
nor  of  any  thing  respecting  His  law,  gospel,  or  government, 
moral  or  providential.    It  is  impossible  for  Him  to  have  aa 
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itttdHgent  piety.  His  religion,iif  be  have  any,  must  be  sbeer 
sapeistttioQ,  in  as  much  as  he  neither  knows  the  true  God, 
nor  the  true  reason  why  he  should  love  Him,  believe,  obey,  or 
submit  to  Him.  In  short,  he  neither  knows,  nor,  if  consistent, 
can.  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  has 
not  so  much  as  a  right  conception  of  what  constitutes  virtue. 

But  do  not  understand  me  as  affirming  that  none  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  the  theory  in  question  have  any  true  knowledge 
of  God  or  any  true  reUgion.  No,  they  are  happily  so  purely 
theorists  on  this  subject,  and  so  happily  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  as  to  have,  after  all,  a,  practical  judgment  in  fa- 
voir  of  the  truth.  Thej  do  not  see  the  logical  consequences 
of  their  theorj  and  of  course  do  not  embrace  themyand  this 
happy  inconsistency  isun  indispensable  condition  of  their  sal- 
vation. There  is  no  end  to  the  absurdities  to  which  this  the- 
ory legitimately  conducts  us,  as  might  be  abundantly  shown. 
But  enough  has  been  said,  I  trust,  to  put  you  on  your  ^uard 
that  you  do  not  entertain  fundamentally  false  notions  of  God 
and  of  his  government,  and  consequently  of  what  constitutes 
true  love,  fiutb,  obedience,  and  submission   to  Him. 

(4.)  Another  pernicious  consequence  of  this  theory  is,  that 
those  who  hold  it  will  of  course  give  false  directions  to  inqui- 
ring sinners.  Indeed,  if  ministers,  the  whole  strain  of  their 
instructions  roust  be  false.  They  must,  if  consistent,  not  only 
represent  God  to  their  hearers  as  an  absohite  and  arbitrary 
sovereign,  but  they  must  represent  religion  as  consisting  in 
submission  to  this  arbitrary  sovereignty.  If  sinners  inquire 
what  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  they  must  answer  in  substance 
that  they  must  cast  themselves  on  the  sovereignty  of  a  God 
whose  law  is  solely  an  expression  of  his  arbitrary  will,  and 
whose  every  requirement  and  purpose  is  founded  in  his  arbi- 
trary sovereignty.  This  is  the  God  whom  they  must  love, 
in  whom  they  must  believe,  and  whom  they  must  serve  with  a 
willing  mind.  How  infinitely  different  such  instructions  are 
from  mose  that  would  be  given  by  one  who  knew  the  truth. 
Such  an  one  would  represent  God  to  an  inquirer  as  infinitely 
reasonable  in  all  his  requirements,  in  all  his  ways.  He  would 
represent  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  consisting,  not  in  arbi- 
trary will,  but  in  benevolence  or  love  directed  by  infinite 
knowledge  in  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good  of  being. 
He  would  represent  his  law,  not  as  the  expression  of  his  arbi- 
trary will,  but  as  having  its  foundation  in  the  self-existent 
nature  of  God  and  in  me  nature  of  moral  agents,  as  being 
the  very  rule  which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  rela* 
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tions  of  moiBl  agents;  that  its  reqaigitioiis  are  not  aiUlnH 
ijf  but  that  the  rery  thing  and  enlj  ttat  is  required  which 
tt  in  the  nature  of  things  indispensable  to  the  highest  wdl* 
being  of  moral  agents;  that  God's  will  does  not  originate 
obligation  bj  any  arbitraiy  fiat,  but  on  the  contrary  that  he 
requires  what  he  does  because  it  is  obiigatoiy  in  the  natuie 
of  things;  that  his  requirement  does  not  create  right,  but  that 
he  requires  only  that  which  is  naturally  and  of  necessity 
right  These  and  many  such  liko  things  would  irresistiUQr 
commend  the  character  of  God  to  the  human  intelligence  as 
a  beinff  worthy  to  be  tnisted,  and  as  one  to  whom  submissiiQQ 
is  infinitely  safe  and  reasonable* 

But  let  tile  advocates  of  the  theory  under  consideration 
but  consistently  press  this  theory  upon  the  human  intelligeace, 
and  die  more  they  do  so  the  less  reason  can  it  perceive  either 
jlbr  submitting  to,  or  for  trusting  in  God.  The  fact  is,  tibe 
idea  of  arbitrary  sovereignty  is  shocking  and  revolting  not 
<mly  to  the  human  heart,  whether  unregenerate  or  regene- 
rate, but  also  to  the  human  intelHgenee.  Religion,  based 
upon  such  a  view  of  God's  character  and  government,  must 
be  sheer  superstition  or  gross  fanaticisnu 

//•  /  will  next  glance  at  the  kgiHnuUe  rtntlu  of  the  theory  0/ 
the  Selfah  School. 

This  theory,  as  you  recollect,  teaches  that  our  own  interest 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  In  conversing  with  a 
distinguished  defender  of  this  philosophy,  I  requested  the 
theorist  to  .define  moral  obli|ation,  and  this  was  the  definition 
given,  to  wit:  ^  It  is  the  obhgation  of  a  moral  agent  to  seek 
his  own  happiness."  Upon  the  practical  tendency  of  this 
theory  I  remark, 

L  It  tends  directly  and  inevitably  to  the  confirmation  and 
despotism  of  sin  in  the  soul.  All  sin,  as  we  shall  abundantly 
see,  resolves  itself  into  a  spirit  of  self-seeking,  or  into  a 
disposition  to  seek  good  to  self,  and  upon  coMition  of  its 
relations  to  self,  and  not  impartially  or  disinterestedly.  This 
philosophy  represents  this  spirit  of  self*seekiog  as  virtue,  and  on- 
ly requires  that  incur  eflbrts  to  secure  our  own  happiness  we 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  in  also  seeking 
theirs.  Bat  here  it  may  be  asked,  when  these  philosophers 
insist  that  rirtue  consists  in  willing  our  own  hi^piness,  and 
that  in  seeking  it  we  are  bound  to  have  respect  to  the  right 
and  happiness  of  others,  do  they  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a 
pontive  or  merely  a  negative  regard  to  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  otherst    If  they  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a  posi* 
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tive  regard  to  others'  rights  and  happiness,  what  is  that  but 
giving  ap  their  theory  and  holding  the  true  one,  to  wit,  that 
die  happiness  of  each  one  shall  be  esteemed  according  to  its 
intrinsic  value,  for  its  own  sake?  That  is,  that  we  should  be 
disinterestedly  benevolent?  But  if  they  mean  that  we  are  to 
regard  our  neighbor's  h^piness  negatively,  that  is,  merely 
in  such  a  sense  as  not  to  hinder  it,  what  is  &is  but  the  most 
absurd  thing  conceivable?  What!  I  need  not  care  positive- 
ly for  my  neighbor's  happiness,  I  need  not  will  it  as  a  good  in 
itself,  and  for  its  own  valoe^  and  yet  I  must  take  care  not  to 
hinder  it.  But  why?  Why,  because  it  is  intrinsically  as  val- 
uable as  my  own.  Now  if  this  is  assigning  any  good  reason 
why  I  ought  not  to  hinder  it,  it  is  just  because  it  is  assigning  a 
good  reason  why  I  ought  positively  and  disinterestedly  to  will 
it;  which  is  the  true  theory.  But  if  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  to  impose  obligation,  positively  and  disinterestedly  to 
will  it,  it  can  never  impose  obligation  to  avoid  hindering  it, 
and  I  may  pursue  my  own  happiness  in  my  own  way  without 
regard  to  that  of  any  other.  *  v^ 

i»  If  this  theory  be  true,  sinful  and  holy  beings  are  pre- 
cisely alike,  so  £ir  as  ultimate  intention  is  concerned,  in  which 
we  have  seen  all  moral  character  consists.  They  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  end  in  view,  and  the  difference  lies  only  in  the 
mean3  they  make  use  of  to  promote  their  own  happiness. 
That  sinners  are  seeking  their  own  happiness,  is  a  truth  of 
universal  consdousness.  If  moral  agents  are  under  obliga- 
tion to  seek  their  own/happiness  as  tl^  supreme  end  of  Irfe^  it 
follows  that  holy  beings  do  so.  So  that  holy  and  sinful  bein^ 
are  precisely  alike  so  far  as  the  end'  for  which  they  live  is 
concerned,  ^he  onl^  difference  being,  as  has  been  observed, 
in  the  different  means  they  make  use  of  to  promote  this  end. 
But  observe,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  in  accordance  with 
this  philosophy,  why  they  use  different  means  only  that  they 
difier  in  judgment  in  respect  to  them,  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  philosophy  denies  that  we  are  bound  to  have  ^posi* 
five  and  disinterested  regard  to  our  neighbor's  interest,  and  /v 
of  course  no  benevolent  considerations  prevent  the  holy  from 
using  the  same  means  as  do  the  wicked.  Where,  therefore, 
is  the  difference  in  their  character,  although  thfey  do  use  this 
diversity  of  means?  I  say  again,  there  is  none.  If  this  differ- 
ence be  not  to  be  ascribed  to  disinterested  benevolence  in 
one  and  to  selfishness  in  the  other,  there  really  is  and  can  be 
no  difierence  in  character  between  them.  According  to  this 
iheoiy  nothing  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself  but  the  intention  tp 
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promote  my  own  hi4>pineS8^  and  any  thing  ift  right  or  wnrng 
asitis  intended  to  promote  tUs  resnltor  otiierwise.  Forletitbe 
home  in  mind  that  if  moral  obligation  respects  strictly  the  nlti- 
mate  intention  only^  it  follows  that  nltimate  intention  alcme  is 
right  or  wrong  in  itself^  and  all  other  things  are  right  or  wrone  as 
they  proceed  from  a  ririit  or  wrong  ultimate  intention.  This 
must  be  tme.  Also,  if  my  own  Imppiness  be  the  foundatioQ 
of  my  moral  obligation,  it  follows  that  this  is  the  nltimate  aid 
at  which  I  ought  to  aim,  and  that  nothing  is  right  or  wrong 
in  itself,  in  me,  but  this  intention  or  its  opposite,  and  forther- 
more  that  every  thing  else  must  be  right  or  wrong  in  me  as  it 
proceeds  from  this  or  jfrom  an  opposite  intention.  I  may  do, 
and  upon  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  this  theory,  I  am 
bound  to  do  whatever  will,  in  my  estimation,  promote  my  own 
happiness,  and  that,  not  because  of  its  intnnsic  value  as  a 
part  of  universal  good,  but  beeanse  it  is  ray  own.  To  seek 
It  as  a  part  of  universal  happiness,  and  not  because  it  is  my 
own,  would  be  to  act  on  the  true  theory,  or  the  theoiyof  di^ 
Interested  benevolence;  which  this  theory  denies. 

3.  Upon  this  theory  I  am  not  to  love  God  supremely,  and 
my  neighbor  as  myself.  If  I  love  God  and  my  nei^bor,  it 
is  to  be  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  my  own  happiness, 
which  is  not  loving  Him  but  loving  my9tlf  svpntnely. 

4.  This  theory  teaches  radical  error  in  respect  both  to  the 
character  and  government  of  God;  and  the  consistent  de* 
fender  of  it  can  not  but  hold  fundamentally  false  views  in  re- 
spect to  what  constitutes  holiness  or  virtue  either  in  God  or 
man.  They  do  not  and  can  not  know  the  difference  between 
virtue  and  vice.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  that  all  fteir  views 
of  reUgion  should  not  be  radically  false  and  abs!^. 

5.  The  teachers  of  this  theory  must  fatally  mislead  all 
who  consistently  follow  out  their  instructions.  In  preachipg 
they  must,  if  consistent,  appeal  wholly  to  hope  and  fear^^in- 
stead  of  addressing' the  heart  through  the  intelligenqfi.  ^ 
their  instructions  must  tend  to  confirm  selfishness.  All  the 
motives  they  present,  if  consistent,  tend  only  to  stir  up  a  zeal 
within  them  to  secure  their  own  happiness.  If  they  pray,  it 
will  only  be  to  implore  the  help  of  God  to  accomplish  their 
selfish  ends. 

Indeed  it  is  impossible  that  this  theory  should  not  blind  its 
advocates  to  the  mndamental  truths  of  morality  and  religion, 
and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  one  could  more  efficiently 
serve  the  devil  than  by  the  inculcation  of  such  a  philosophy 
as  this. 


in*  Im  \u  in  the  next  place  look  into  the  natural^  €md  if  its 
ndvocates  are  consistent^  necessary  reiuUs  of  Utilitarumisnu 

This  the<^,  you  know^  teaches  thai  the  utiKty  of  an  action 
or  of  a  choice,  renders  it  obligatory.  That  is,  I  am  bound  to 
will  good,  not  Cmt  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good;  but  because 
'vrilling  good  tends  to  produce  good — ^to  choose  an  end,  not 
because  of  the  intrinsic  vaiue  of  the  end,  but  because  the  wilt 
ing  of  it  tends  to  secure  it.  The  absurdity  of  this  theory  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed.  It  only  remains  to  notice  its  Ic^t- 
imate  practical  results. 

1.  It  naturally,  and,  I  may  say,  necessarily  diverts  the  at> 
tention  from  that  in  which  all  morahty  consists,  namelv  the 
ultimate  intention.  Indeed  it  seems  that  the  abettors  of  this 
scheme  must  have  in  mind  only  outward  acti<Hi,  or  at  most  ex- 
ecutive voliti<ms,  when  they  assert  that  the  tendency  of  an 
action,  is  the  reason  of  th9  obligation  to  put  it  ibrth. .  It 
seems  impossible  that  they  should  assert  that  the  reason  for 
dboosing  an  ultimate  end  should  or  could  be  the  tendency  of 
choice  to  secure  it  This  is  so  palpable  a  contradiction  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  have  ultimate  intention  in 
mind  when  they  make  the  asserti<m.  An  ultimate  end  is  ever 
chosen  for  its  intrinsic  value,  and  not  because  choice  tends  to 
secure  it  How,  then,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  hold  that  the 
tendency  of  choice  to  secure  an  ultimate  end  ts  the  reason  of 
an  obligation  to  make  that  choice?  But  if  they  have  not 
their  eye  upon  ultimate  intention  when  they  speak  of  moral 
obligation,  they  are  discoursing  of  that  which  is  strictly  with- 
out die  pale  of  morality.  I  said  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the 
obligation  to  put  forth  volitions  or  outward  actions  to  secure  an 
ultimate  end  must  be  conditionated  upon  the  perceived  tenden- 
cy of  such  volitions  and  actions  to  secure  that  end,  but  while 
this  tendency  is  the  condition  of  the  obhgation  to  executive 
volition,  or  outward  action,  the  obligation  is  founded  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to  secure  which  such  volitions  tend. 
So  that  utilitarianism  gives  a  radically  fidse  account  of  the 
reason  of  moral  obligation.  A  consistent  ultilitarian  therefore 
can  not  conceive  rightly  of  the  nature  of  morality  or  virtue. 
He  can  not  consistently  hold  that  virtue  consists  in  willing  the 
highest  well-being  of  Gkxi  and  of  the  universe  as  an  ultimate 
end  or  for  its  own  sake,  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  confine 
his  ideas  of  moral  obligation  to  volitions  and  outward  actions 
in  which  there  is  strictly  no  moraUty,  and  withal  assign  an  en- 
tirely false  reason  for  these,  to  wit  their  tendency  to  secure 
an  end  rather  than  the  value  of  the  end  which  tiiey  tend  to 
secure. 
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'  This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  doctriiDe  of  expe- 
diency, a  doctrine  stre^nously  maintained  by  utilitariaDs 
•and  as  sirenuoasly  opposed  by  rightarians.  It  is  this^  that 
whatever  is  expedient  is  rig^t  lor  that  reason,  that  is,  that  the 
expediency  of  an  action  or  measure  is  the  fiMindation  of  the 
obligation  to  put  forth  that  action  or  adopt  that  measure.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  just  eauivalent  to  saying  that  the 
Qtiiity  of  an  action  or  measure  is  the  reason  of  the  obligation 
to  put  forth  that  action  or  adopt  that  measure.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  utility,  tendency,  expediency,  is  only  a  conditiim 
of  the  obligation  ( in  tiie  sense  in  which  obligation  can  be 
affirmed  of  any  thing  but  ultimate  intention,)  to  put  forth  oal- 
ward  action  or  executive  volition,  never  the  founaation  of  the 
obligation,  that  always  being  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end 
to  wnich  the  volition,  action  or  measure  sustains  the  relation 
of  .a  means.  I  do  not  wonder  <hat  riehtarians  object  to  thiSi 
although  I  do  wonder  at  the  reason  which,  if  consistent,  ther 
must  assign  for  this  obligation,  to  wit,  that  any  action  or  volb 
tion,  (ultimate  intention  excepted,)  can  be  right  or  wrong  in  it^ 
self  irrespective  of  its  expediency  or  utility.  This  is  absurd 
enough  and  flatly  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  rightarians  then»> 
selves,  that  moral  obligation  strictiy  belongs  only  to  ultimate 
intuition.  If  moral  obngation  belong  only  to  ultimate  inteo* 
tion,  then  nothing  but  ultimate  intention  can  be  rieht  or  wrong 
in  itself.  And  every  thing  else,  that  is,  all  executive  volitions 
and  outward  actions  must  be  right  or  wrong,  ( in  the  only 
sense  in  which  moral  character  can  be  predicated  of  them,)  as 
ttey  proceed  from  a  right  or  wrong  ultimate  intention.  This 
is  th^  only  form  in  which  rightarians  can  consistentiv  admit 
the  doctrine  of  expediency,  that  is,  that  it  relates  exclusively 
to  executive  volitions  and  outwaid  actions.  And  tiiis  tiiey 
can  admit  only  upon  the  assumption  that  executive  volitions 
and  outward  actions  have  strictiy  no  moral  character  in  them* 
selves  but  are  ri^ht  or  wrong  only  as  and  because  they  pro- 
ceed necessarily  Irom  a  right  or  wrong  ultimate  intention.  All 
schools  that  hold  this  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  moral  obligation 
respects  the  ultimate  intention  only,  must  if- consistent,  deny 
that  any  thing  can  be  either  right  or  wrong /ler  ««  but  ultimate 
intention.  Farther  they  must  maintain  that  utility,  expedi- 
ency, or  tendency  to  promote  tiie  ultimate  end  upon  whicn  ul- 
timate intention  terminates,  is  always  a  condition  of  the  obli- 
gation to  put  forth  those  volitions  and  actions  that  sustain 
to  this  end  the  relation  of  a  means.  And  still  further, 
tbey  must  maintain  that  the  obligation  to  use  those  means 
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must  be  fiimided  ia  the  value  of  tiie  ead  and  not  in  Ae  tea« 
dency  of  the  means  to  secure  it,  for  unless  the  end  be  intru»> 
ncallv  valuable,  the  tendency  of  meams  to  secnre  it  can  impose 
ao  obligation  to  ose  them.  Tendency,  utilitv,  expediency, 
then,  I  say  again,  is  only  the  condition  of  the  obligation  to  use 
any  given  means  bnt  never  the  foundation  of  obligation.  An 
action  or  executive  volition  is  not  obligatoij,  as  utilitarians 
say,  because  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  useml  or  expedient, 
bat  merely  upon  condition  that  it  is  so.  The  obligation  in  re» 
spect  to  outward  action  is  always  founded  in  the  ralue  of  the 
end  to  which  this  action  sustains  the  relation  of  a  means, 
and  the  obligation  is  conditionated  upon  the  perceived  ten* 
dency  of  the  means  to  secure  that  end.  Expediency  can  nev- 
er have  respect  to  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end,  or  to  that  in 
which  moral  character  consists,  to  wit,  ultimate  intention* 
The  end  is  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake.  Ultimate  intention 
is  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  and  no  questions  of  utility,  expedi* 
ency  or  tendency  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  obligation  to 
pat  forth  ultimate  intention,  there  being  only  one  reason  for 
this,  namely,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to  be  intended.  It 
is  true  then  that  whatever  is  expedient  is  right,  not  for  that 
reason,  but  only  upon  that  condition.  The  inquiry  then.  Is  it 
expedient?  in  respect  to  outward  action,  is  always  proper; 
for  upon  this  condition  does  obligation  to  outward  action  turn* 
Bnt  in  respect  to  ultimate  intention  or  the  choice  of  an  ultimate 
end,  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  this  choice  or  intention 
is  never  proper,  the  obligation  being  founded  alone  upon  the 
perceived  and  intrinsic  value  of  the  end,  and  the  obligation 
oeing  without  any  condition  whatever,  except  the  possession 
of  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  with  the  perception  of  the 
end  upon  which  intention  ought  to  terminate,  namely,  the 
good  of  universal  being.  But  the  mistake  of  the  utilitarian 
is  fundamental,  thhtexpedienct/  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obli<' 
gation,  for  in  fact  it  cannot  be  so  in  anv  case  whatever.  I 
have  said,  and  here  repeat,  that  all  schools  that  hold  that 
moral  obligation  respects  ultimate  intention  only,  must,  it 
consistent,  maintain  that  perceived  utility,  expediency  &c., 
is  a  condition  of  obligation  to  put  forth  any  outward  action, 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  use  any  means  to  secure  the 
end  of  benevolence.  Therefore,  in  practice  or  in  daily  life 
the  true  doctrine  of  expediency  must  of  necessitf  have  a 
place.  The  railers  against  expediency,  therefore,  know  not 
what  they  say  nor  whereof  they  affirm.  It  is,  however,  im* 
possible  to  practice  upon  the  utilitarian  philosophyp  This 
12* 
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teaches  that  the  tradency  of  an  actioii  to  secure  good 
instead  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  ia  the  founda- 
tion of  the  obligation  to  put  forth  that  action.  Bat  this  is 
too  absurd  for  practice.  For  unless  the  intrinsic  ralue  of  the 
end  be  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  obligation  to  put  forth  an  action 
to  secure  that  end.  The  folly  and  the  danger  of  utilitarian* 
ism  is,  that  it  overlooks  the  true  foundation  of  moral  obHgar 
tion,  and  consequently  the  true  nature  of  virtue  or  holiness. 
A  consistent  utilitarian  can  not  conceive  rightly  of  either. 

The  teachings  of  a  consistent  utilitarian  must  of  neces^ty 
abound  with  pernicious  error.  Instead  of  representing  vir- 
tue as  consisting  in  disinterested  benevolence  or  in  the  con- 
secration of  tte  soul  to  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general 
for  its  own  sake,  it  must  represent  it  as  consisting  wholly  in 
using  means  to  promote  good.  That  is,  as  consisting  wholly 
in  executive  volitions  and  outward  actions,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  have  no  moral  character  in  them.  Thus  consbtent 
utilitarianism  inculcates  fundamentally  false  ideas  of  the  na- 
tare  of  virtue.  Of  course  it  must  teach  equally  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  the  character  of  God — ^the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  His  law — the  nature  of  repentance — of  sin — of  re> 
Kneiatioa — and  in  short  of  every  practical  doctrine  of  the 
ble. 


LECTURE  X. 
FOUNDATION  OF  MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

PRACTICAL  BEARINGS  OF  DIFFERENT  THEORIES. 

IV.  Practical  bearings  and  tendency  of  Rightarianism. 

It  will  b  e  recollected  that  this  philosophy  teaches  that  right 
is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  Willi  its  advocates, 
virtue  consists  in  willing  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right, 
instead  of  willing  the  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good.  The 
right  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  things  instead 
of  the  highest  good  of  being.  From  such  a  theory  the  follow* 
in^  consequences  must  flow.  I  speak  only  of  consistent  Right- 
arianism. 

1.  If  this  theory  is  true^  there  is  a  law  of  right  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  law  of  love  or  benevdence.  The  advocates  of 
this  theory  often,  perhaps  unwittingly,  assume  the  existence 
of  such  a  law.  They  speak  of  multitudes  of  things  as  being 
right  or  wrong  in  themselves^  entirely  independent  of  the  law 
of  benevolence.  Nay,  they  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  virtue,  might  necessarily  tend  to  and  result  in 
universal  misery,  and  that  in  such  a  case,  we  should  be  under 
obligation  to  do  right,  or  will  right,  or  intend  right  although 
m^iversal  misery  diould  be  the  necessary  result  This  as- 
sumes and  affirms  that  right  has  no  necessary  relation  to  will- 
ing the  highest  good  of  being  for  its  own  sake,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  that  the  law  of  right  is  not  only  distinct  from  the 
law  of  benevolence,  but  may  be  directly  opposed  to  it;  that  a 
moral  agent  may  be  under  obligation  to  will  as  an  ultimate 
end  that  which  he  knows  will  and  must  by  a  law  of  necessity 
promote  and  secure  universal  misery.  fUghtarians  sternly 
maintain  that  right  would  be  right,  and  that  virtue  would  be 
virtue  although  this  result  were  a  necessary  consequence. 
What  is  this  but  maintaining  that  moral  law  may  require 
moral  agents  to  set  their  hearts  upon  and  consecrate  themselves 
to  that  which  is  necessarily  stUrversive  of  the  well-being  of  the 
entire  universe?  And  what  is  this  but  assuming  that  that 
may  be  moral  law  that  requires  a  course  of  willing  and  act- 
ing entirely  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  mor- 
al agents?  Thus  virtue  and  benevolence,  not  only  may  be 
difierent  things  but  opposite  things,  in  case  virtue  or  right 
and  not  benevolence  is  obligatory.    This  is  not  only  ah* , 
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sard,  but  it  is  the  grossest  nonsense;  and  a  more  capital  er- 
ror in  morals  or  phuosoph  j  can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Nothing  is  or  can  be  right  but  benevolence.  Nothing  is  or 
can  be  moral  law  but  that  which  requires  that  course  of  wil- 
ling and  acting  that  tends  to  secure  the  highest  well-being  of 
G^  and  the  universe.  Nay,  nothing  can  be  moral  law  bat 
that  which  requires  that  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of 
the  universe  should  be  chosen  as  an  ultimate  end.  Rightari- 
anism  overlooks  and  nusrepresents  the  very  nature  of  moral 
law.  Do  but  contemplate  the  grossness  of  that  absurdity  thai 
maintains  that  that  can  be  mord  law  that  requires  a  course  of 
wilUng  that  necessarily  results  in  universal  and  perfect  mise* 

2;  that  that  may  be  right,  and  virtue,  and  Obligatory  that 
us  necesarily  results  in  universal  misery.  What  then, it 
may  be  asked,  has  moral  law  to  do  with  the  natare  and  rela- 
tions of  moral  agents,  except  to  mock,  insult,  and  trample  them 
under  foot?  Moral  law  is  and  must  be  the  law  of  natare,  that 
is,  suited  to  the  natare  and  relations  of  moral  agents.  Bat 
can  that  law  be  suited  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral 
agents  that  requires  a  course  of  action  necessarily  resulting  in 
universal  misery?  The  fact  is  that  rightarianism  notonijr 
overlooks,  but  flatly  contradicts  the  very  nature  of  moral  law 
and  sets  up  a  law  of  right  that  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
law  of  nature* 

2.  This  philosophy  tends  naturally  to  fanaticism.  Con- 
cdving  as  it  does  of  right  as  distinct  from  and  often  opposed 
to  benevolence,  it  scoffs  or  rails  at  the  idea  of  inquiring 
what  the  highest  good  evidently  demands.  It  insists  that  such 
and  such  tbmgs  are  right  or  wrong  in  themselves  entirely  ir> 
respective  of  what  the  highest  good  demands.  ^^Justiiia  fai^ 
nwJt  coelum^'*  i%  its  motto— -Do  rigfat,if  it  ruins  the  univ^*se; 
thus  assuming  that  that  can  be  right  which  shall  ruin  God 
and  the  universe.  Having  thus  in  mind  a  law  of  right  distinct 
from  and  perhaps  opposed  to  benevolence  what  frightful  con« 
duct  may  not  this  philosophy  lead  to?  This  is  indeed  the 
law  of  fanaticism.  The  tendency  of  this  philosophy  is  illus- 
trated in  the  spirit  of  many  reformers,  who  are  bitterly  oob^ 
tenctini;  for  the  right 

3.  This  philosophy  teaches  a  false  morality  and  a  false  re* 
ligion.  It  exalts  right  above  God  and  represents  virtue  as 
consisting  in  the  love  of  right  instead  of  the  love  of  God.  It 
exhorts  men  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  ri^t  instead 
of  the  good  of  being  for  the  sake  of  the  good  or  for  the  sake 
of  being.    It  teaches  us  to  inquire,  How  shall  I  do  right?  ioi 
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stead  oi;  How  shall  I  do  good?  What  is  right?  instead  of, 
What  will  most  promote  the  good  of  the  universe!  Now  that 
which  is  most  promotive  of  the  highest  good  of  being  is  righL 
To  intend  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe 
is  right.  To  use  the  necessary  means  to  promote  this  end  is 
right;  and  whatever  in  the  use  of  means  or  in  outward  action  is 
right  is  so  for  this  reason,  namely,  it  is  designed,  not  that  it 
*  tends  to  promote,  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  i 
universe.  To  ascertain,  then,  what  is  right,  we  must  inquire, 
not  into  a  mere  abstraction^but  what  is  intended.  Or  if  we  wquM 
know  what  is  dut^  or  what  would  be  right  in  us,  we  must  un- 
derstand that  to  mtend  the  highest  well-being  of  the  universe 
as  an  end  is  right  and  dutj;  and  that  in  practice  every  thing 
is  duty  or  right  that  is  intended  to  secure  this.  Thus  and  thus 
only  can  we  ascertain  what  is  right  in  intention,  and  what  is 
rignt  in  the  outward  life.  But  rightarianism  points  out  an 
opposite  course.  It  says:  Will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the 
nght,  that  is,  as  an  end;  and  in  respect  to  means,  Inquire  not 
what  is  manifestly  for  the  highest  good  of  beine,  for  this  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with;  your^usiness  is  to  will  the  right  for 
the  sake  of  the  right.  If  you  inquire  how  you  are  to  know 
what  is  right,  it  does  not  direct  you  to  the  law  of  benevolence 
as.the  only  standard,  but  it  directs  you  to  en  abstract  idea  of 
right  as  an  ultimate  rule,  having  no  regard  to  the  law  of  be- 
nevolence or  love.  It  tells  you  that  right  is  right  because  it 
is  rights  and  not  that  right  is  conformity  to  the  law  of  benevo- 
lence, and  right  for  this  reason*  The  tru&  is  that  subjective 
right,  or  right  in  practice,  is  only  a  quality  of  disinterested 
benevolence.  But  the  philosophy  in  question  denies  this  and 
holds  that  so  far  from  being  a  quality  of  benevolence,  it  must 
consist  in  willing  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right  Now 
certainly  such  teaching  is  radically  false  and  subversive  of  all 
sound  morality  and  true  religion. 

4«  As  we  have  formerly  seen,  this  philosophy  does  not  rcp» 
resent  virtue  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or 
oar  neighbor*  Consistency  must  require  the  abettors  of  this 
scheme  to  give  fundamentally  false  instructions  to  inquiring 
sinners.  Instead  of  representing  God  and  all  holy  beings  as 
devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  instead  of  exhorting  sinners 
to  love  God  and  their  neighbor,  this  philosophy  must  represent 
God  and  faolv  beings  as  consecrated  to  right  for  the  sake  of 
the  right,  and  must  exhort  sinners  who  ask  what  they  shall  do 
to  be  saved,  to  will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  to  love 
the  right,  to  deify  right  and  fall  down  and  worship  it    Who 
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does  not  know  that  fliere  is  much  of  this  morality  and  religionin 
the  world  and  in  the  church?  Infidels  are  great  sticklersfor 
this  religion  ^d  often  exhibit  as  much  of  it  as  do  some  rig^ta- 
rian  professors  of  reBgion.  The  fact  is,  it  is  a  severe,  stem, 
loveless,  Godless,  Cbnstiess  philosophy,  and  nothing  but  hap- 
pj  inconsistency  prevents  its  advocates  from  uniformlj  so 
manifesting  it  to  the  world,  I  have  already  in  a  former  lee* 
tare  shown  that  this  theory  is  identical  with  thai  ^rtiich  ' 
represents  the  idea  of  duty  as  the  foundation  of  moral  obli* 
gation  and  that  it  gives  the  same  instructions  to  inquiring 
sinners.  It  exhorts  them  to  resolve  to  do  duty,  to  resolve  to 
serve  the  Lord,  to  make  up  their  minds  at  all  times  to  do  right, 
to  resolve  to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  to  resolve  to  conform 
in  all  things  to  right,  &c.  The  absurdity  and  danger  of  such 
instructions  were  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  lecture  referred 
to.  The  law  of  right  when  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  the 
law  of  benevolence,  is  a  perfec^  strait-jacket,  an  iron  collar,  a 
snare  of  death. 

This  philosophy  represents  all  toar,  all  slavery^  and  many 
things  as  wrong  per  9e,  without  insisting  upon  such  a  defini* 
tion  of  those  things  as  necessarily  implies  selfishness.  Any 
thing  whatever  is  wrong  in  itself  that  includes  and  impKes 
selfishness,  and  nothing  eke  is  or  can  be.  All  war  waged  for 
selfish  purposes  is  wrong  per  se*  But  war  waged  for  benevo* 
lent  purposes,  or  war  required  by  the  law  of  benevolence^  is 
neither  wrone  in  itself,  nor  wrong  in  any  proper  sense.  All 
holding  men  in  bondage  for  selfish  motives  is  wrong  in  itself 
but  holding  men  in  bondage  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  be* 
nevolence  is  not  wrong  but  right.  And  so  it  is  with  every 
thing  else.  Therefore  where  it  is  insisted  that  all  war  and 
all  slavery  or  any  thing  else  is  wrong  in  itself,  such  a  defioi* 
tion  of  things  must  be  insisted  on  as  necessarily  implies  self* 
ishness.  But  consistent  rightarianism  will  insist  that  all  war, 
all  slavery,  and  all  of  many  other  things,  is  wrong  in  itself 
without  regard  to  its  being  a  violation  of  the  law  of  benevo* 
lence.  This  is  consistent  with  this  philosophy,  but  it  is  most 
false  and  absurd  in  fact  Indeed  any  philosophy  that  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  right  distinct  from  and,  may  be,  op- 
posed to  the  law  of  benevolence,  must  teach  many  doctrines 
at  war  with  both  reason  and  revelation.  It  sets  men  in  chase 
of  a  philosophical  abstraction  as  the  supreme  end  of  life,  in* 
stead  of  the.concrete  reality  of  the  highest  welt-being  of  God 
and  the  universe.  It  preys  upon  his  soul  and  turns  into  solid 
iron  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  his  being.  Do  but  contemplate 
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nhiunan  being  supremely  devoted  to  an  abstraction  as  the  end 
of  life.  He  wills  the  riffht  for  the  sake  of  the  right.  For  this 
he  liyes  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  What  sort  of  religion 
is  this?  God  forbid  that  I  should  be>anderstood  as  holding  or 
insinuating  that  professed  rightarians  universally  or  even  gene- 
rally consistently  carry  their  theory  to  its  legitimate  bounda* 
S'j  and  that  they  manifest  the  spirit  that  it  naturally  begets, 
o.  I  am  most  happy  in  acknowledging  that  with  many,  and 
perhaps  with  most  of  them,  it  is  so  purely  a  theory  that  they 
are  not  greatly  influenced  by  it  in  practice.  Many  of  them  I 
regard  as  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  I  am  hap* 
py  to  count  them  among  my  dearest  and  most  valued  friends. 
but  I  speak  of  the  philosophy  with  its  natural  results  when 
^mbraced^  not  merely  as  a  theory,  but  when  adopted  by  the 
heart  as  the  rule  of  life.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  that  its  natu« 
ral  and  legitimate  fruits  appear*  Only  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  right  is  conformi^  to  moral  law,  that  moral  law  is 
the  law  of  nature,  or  the  law  founded  in  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  moral  agents,  the  law  that  requires  just  that  course 
of  willing  and  action  that  tends  naturally  to  secure  the  high- 
est weU-being  of  all  moral  agents,  that  requires  this  course  of 
willing  and  acting  for  the  sake  of  the  end  in  which  it  naturally 
and  govemmentaily  results — and  requires  that  this  end  shaU 
be  aimed  at  or  intended  by  all  moral  agents  as  the  supreme 
good  and  the  only  ultimate  end  of  life«  I  say,  only  let  these 
troths  be  borne  in  mind  and  you  will  never  talk  of  a  right  or 
a  virtue,  or  a  law,  obedience  to  which  necessarily  results  in 
universal  misery;  nor  will  you  conceive  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible. 

F.  The  philoaaphy  that  comes  neai  under  review  is  that  which 
teaches  that  the  Divine  Goodness  or  Moral  Excellence  is  the  foun- 
daHon  of  moral  obligation. 

The  practical  tendency  of  this  philosophy  is  to  inculcate 
and  develope  a  false  idea  of  what  constitutes  virtue.  It  inevi- 
tably leads  its  advocates  to  regard  religion  as  consisting  in  a 
mere  feeling  of  complacency  in  God.  It  overlooks,  and,  if 
consistent,  must  overlook  the  fact  that  all  true  morality  and 
religion  conrists  in  benevolence  or  in  willing  the  highest  well- 
being  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end.  It  must 
represent  true  religion  either  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensi- 
bility, or  as  consisting  in  willing  the  goodness  or  benevolence 
of  uod  as  an  end;  either  of  which  is  radical  error.  This 
scheme  does  not  and  can  not  rightly  represent  either  the  char- 
acter of  God  or  the  nature  and  spirit  of  his  law  and  govern* 
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ment  It,  in  teaching,  presents  the  benerolence  of  God,  not 
as  an  inducement  to  benevolence  in  us,  that  is,  not  as  a  meaiw 
of  leading  us  to  consider  and  adopt  the  same  end  of  life  to 
which  God  is  consecrated,  but  as  being  the  end  to  which  we 
are  to  consecrate  ourselves.  It  holds  forth  the  goodness  of 
God,  not  for  the  sake  of  setting  the  great  dnd  he  has  in  view 
strongly  before  us,  and  inducing  us  to  become  like  him  in  con- 
secrating ourselves  to  the  same  end,  to  wit,  the  highest  eood 
of  being,  but  it  absurdly  insists  that  His  goodness  is  the  fooii- 
dation  of  out*  obligation,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  insist 
that  we  arc  to  make  His  goodness  the  ultimate  end  of  life, 
instead  of  that  end  at  which  God  aims,  and  aiming  at  which 
constitutes  His  virtue.  Instead  of  representing  the  benevo- 
lence of  God  as  clearly  revealing  our  obligation  to  be  benevih 
lent,  it  represents  the  benevolence  as  being  the  foundation  of 
obligation.  Obligation  to  whatt  Not  to  will  good,  certainly; 
for  it  is  a  gross  contradiction  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  to 
say  that  I  am  under  obligation  to  will  good  to  God  as  an  ulti- 
mate end  or  for  its  own  sake,  yet  not  for  this  reason,  but  bo* 
cause  God  is  good.  This  philosophy,  if  consistent,  must  pre- 
sent the  goodness  of  God  as  a  means  of  awakening  emotions 
of  complacency  in  God,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  us 
benevolent,  for  it  does  not  regard  relirion  as  consisting  in  be- 
nevolence, but  in  a  love  to  God  for  His  goodness,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  feeling  of  complacency.  But  this  is 
radical  error.  The  practical  bearings  of  this  theory  are  well 
illustrated  in  the  arguments  used  to  support  it,  as  stated  and 
'  refuted  when  examining  its  claims  in  a  mrmer  lecture.  The 
fact  is,  it  misrepresents  the  character,  law,  and  government  of 
God,  and  of  necessity,  the  nature  of  true  retigion.  It  harps 
perpetually  on  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  sole  reason  for 
loving  Him,  which  demonstrates  that  benevolence  does  not, 
and  consistently  can  not  enter  into  its  idea  of  virtue  or  true 
religion. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount  of  spurious  selfish  reli- 
rion  in  the  world  growing  out  of  this  philosophy.  Many  love 
God  because  they  regard  him  as  loving  them,  as  being  their 
benefactor  and  particular  friend.  They  are  eratefiil  for  fe- 
vers bestowed  on  self.  But  they  forget  the  philosophy  and 
theology  of  Christ  who  said:  *^If  ye  love  them  that  love  yoa 
what  thank  have  ycf  Do  not  even  sinners  love  those  that 
love  them?"  They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  a  religion  of  dis- 
interested benevolence. 

VL  The  next  theory  to  he  noticed  ia  that  which  teaches  that 
M^ral  Order  is  the  foundation  of  moroi  obligation. 
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Tbe  practical  objection  to  this  theory  is.  that  it  presents  a 
totallj  wrong  end  as  the  great  obiect  of  life.  According  to 
the  teachings  of  this  school,  moral  order  is  that  intrinsicallj 
valuable  en^  at  which  all  moral  agents  oaeht  to  aim,  and  to 
which  they  are  bound  to  consecrate  themselves.  If  by  moral 
order  the  highest  good  of  being  is  intended,  tins  philosophy 
is  only  another  name  for  the  true  one.  But  if,  as  I  suppose  is 
the  fact,  by  moral  order  no  such  thing  as  the  highest  good  of 
Grod  and  the^iniverse  is  intended,  then  the  theory  is  false  and 
can  not  teach  other  than  pernicious  error.  It  must  misrep- 
resent God,  His  law  and  government,  and  of  course  must  hold 
radically  false  views  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  holiness  and 
ftin*  It  holds  up  an  abstraction  as  the  end  of  life,  and  exalts 
moral  order  above  all  that  is  called  God.  It  teaches  that 
men  ought  to  love  moral  order  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all 
the  soul.  But  the  theory  is  sheer  nonsense  as  was  shown  in 
its  jdace.  Its  practical  bearing  is  only  to  bewilder  and  con* 
fiise  the  mind. 

Again:  The  theory  must  overlook  or  deny  the  fact  that 
moral  obligation  respects  the  ultimate  intention;  for  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  one  possessing  reason  can  suppose  that 
moral  order  can  be  the  end  to  which  moral  beings  ought  to 
consecrate  themselves*  The  absurdity  of  the  theory  itself 
was  sufficiently  exposed  in  a  former  lecture.  Its  practical 
beapngs  and  tendency  are  only  to  beget  confusion  in  all  our 
ideas  of  moral  law  and  moral  government. 

VIL  We  next  come  to  the  practical  bearings  of  the  theory  thai 
moral  Migaiion  is  founded  in  the  nature  and  rdaiions  of 
moral  oeeinAs* 

The  first  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  confounds  the 
conditions  with  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The  na- 
ture and  relations  of  moral  beings  are  certainly  conditions  of 
dieir  obligation  to  will  each  other's  good.  But  it  is  absolutely 
childish  to  affirm  that  the  obligation  to  will  each  other^s  eood 
is  not  founded  in  the  value  of  good  but  in  their  nature  and  re- 
lations. But  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  good  their  na- 
ture and  relations  would  be  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should 
will  good  rather  than  evil  to  each  other.  To  represent  the  na- 
ture and  relations  of  moral  agents  as  the  foimdation  of  moral 
obligation  is  to  mystify  and  misrepresent  the  whole  subject  of 
moral  law,  moral  government,  moral  obligation,  the  nature  of 
sin  and  holiness,  and  beget  confusion  in  all  our  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects.  What  but  grossest  error  can  find  a  lodgment 
in  that  mind  &at  consistently  regards  the  nature  and  relations 
13 
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of  vaanl  beings  as  the  ^ndatioii  of  nsorsl  obligatioB!  If 
this  be  the  true  theoi^,  then  the  nature  and  rekoions  of 
moral  agents  is  the  ultimate  end  to  which  moral  agents  are 
boimd  to  consecrate  themselves.  Their  nature  and  relations 
is  the  intrinsically  valuable  end  which  we  are  bound  to  choose 
ibr  its  own  take.  This  is  absurd.  But  if  this  phil<^opby 
misrepresents  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  it  can  con- 
sistently teach  absolotelj  nothing  but  errt>r  on  the  whole 
■ibject  of  morals  and  religion.  If  it  mistakes  the  end  to 
be  intended  bj  moral  agents,  it  errs  on  the  fiindamental 
feet  of  all  morals  and  religion.  As  all  true  morality  and 
true  religion  consists  exclusively  in  willing  the  right  end, 
if  this  end  be  mistaken,  the  error  is  fatal.  It  is,  then,  no 
Ught  thing  to  hold  that  moral  obli^tion  is  founded  in  the 
nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings.  Such  statements  are 
a  great  deal  worse  than  nonsense — ^they  are  radical  error  on 
the  most  important  subject  in  the  world.  What  consisten- 
cy can  there  be  in  the  views  of  one  who  consistently  holds 
tfus  theory!  What  ideas  must  he  have  of  moral  law  and 
of  every  thing  else  connected  with  practical  theology}  In- 
stead  of  willing  the  highest  good  of  God  and  of  being  he 
must  hold  himself  under  obligation  to  will  the  nature  and  re- 
lations of  moral  beings  as  an  ultimate  end. 

FIIL  The  next  theory  in  order  is  that  which  teaches  that  Ae 
idea  of  d\Uy  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation*  But  as  I 
sufficiently  exposed  the  tendency  and  practical  bearings  of 
this  theory  in  a  fonner  lecture,  I  will  not  repeat  here,  but  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  another  theory. 

JX*  The  comptexity  of  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation* 

In  respect  to  the  practical  bearings  of  this  theory,  I  re- 
mark, 

L  The  reason  that  induces  choice  is  the  real  object  chosen. 
If,  for  example,  the  value  of  an  object  induce  the  choice  of 
that  object,  the  valuable  is  the  real  object  chosen.  If  tbe 
rightness  of  a  choice  of  an  object  induce  choice,  then  the 
right  is  the  real  object  chosen.  If  the  virtuousness  of  an 
object  induce  choice,  then  virtue  is  the  real  object  chosen. 

3.  Whatever  really  influences  the  mind  in  choosing  must 
be  an  object  chosen.  Thus  if  the  mind  have  various  reasons 
for  a  choice,  it  will  choose  various  ends  or  objects. 

3.  If  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  be  not  a  unit, 
moral  action  or  intention  can  not  be  simple.  If  any  thing 
else  than  the  intrinsically  valuable  to  being  is  or  can  be  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation,  then  this  thing,  whatever  it  is» 
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is  to  be  choBeti  for  its  own  sake*    If  rigbC,  justice,  inmki  Tin* 
toe,  or  any  thing  else  is  to  be  chosen  as  an  end,  then  ^st  so 
much  regard  most  be  had  to  fliem  as  their  nature  and  inqpop- 
tance  demand.    If  the  good  or  valuable  to  being  be  an  vtl&> 
mate  good,  and  troth  and  justice  and  virtue  are  also  to  be 
chosen,  each  for  its  own  sake,  here  we  meet  with  this  diflt 
cnltj,  namely,  that  the  good  or  rahiable  is  one  end  to  be  ch<v> 
sen,  and  right  another,  and  virtue  another^  and  truth  anothec, 
and  jusljce  another,  and  the  beautiful  another,  and  so  oik 
New,  who  does  not  see  that  if  this  be  so,  moral  obligatioii 
can  not  be  a  unit  nor  can  moral  action  be  simple  t    If  there  be 
more  considerations  than  one  that  ought  to  have  influence  in 
deciding  choice,  the  choice  is  not  right,  or  at  least  wholly  right 
unless  each  consideration  that  ought  to  have  weight,  really  bai 
the  influence  due  to  it  in  deciding  choice.    If  each  considera>> 
tion  has  not  its  due  regard,  ttke  choice  certainly  is  not  what  it 
oa^t  to  be.    In  other  words,  all  tfie  things  that  ought  to  be 
chosen  are  not  chosen.    Indeed,  it  is  self«vident,  if  there  is 
complexity  in  the  ultimate  end  to  be  chosen,  there  must  be 
tile  same  complexity  in  the  choice,  or  the  choice  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be;  and  if  several  considerations  ought  to  influ* 
eAce  ultimate  chmce,  then  there  are  so  many  distinct  ultimate 
ends.    If  this  is  so,  then  each  of  them  must  have  its  due  re- 
gard in  every  case  of  virtuous  intention.    But  who  then  could 
ever  tell  whether  he  allowed  to  each  exactly  the  relative  in- 
fluence it  ou^ht  to  havet    This  would  confound  and  stultiff 
the  whole  subject  of  moral  obligation.    This  theoiy  virtuaip 
ly  and  flatly  contradicts  the  law  of  God  and  the  repeated  de- 
claration that  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor  is  the  whole  of 
virtue.    What,  does  God  say  that  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in 
one  word.  Love,  that  is,  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor;  and 
shall  a  christian  philosopher  overlook  this,  and  insist  that  we 
ought  to  love  not  only  God  and  our  neighbor,  but  to  wiU  the 
right,  and  the  true,  and  the  just,  and  the  beautifiil,  and  muk 
titudes  of  such  like  things  for  their  own  sake?    The  law  of 
God  makes  and  knows  only  one  ultimate  end,  and  shall  this . 
philosophy  be  allowed  to  confuse  us  by  teaching  that  there  are 
many  ultimate  ends,  that  we  ought  to  will  each  for  its  own 
sake?     Nay  verily.    But  if  by  this  theory  it  is  intend^  * 
ed  that  right,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  the  beautiiul,  Ac, 
are  to  be  chosen  only  for  their  intrinsic  or  relative  vahie  to 
being,  then  the  valuable  alone  is  the  foundation  of  moral 
obligation.    This  is  simple  and  intelligible.    But  if  these 
are  to  be  chosen  each  for  its  own  sake,  then  there  are  sp 
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many  fiflbrent  ends  to  be  chosen.  If  it  b^  dieir  inirif%sic  vaiue 
that  is  to  be  chosen,  then  there  is  reallj  but  one  object  of  ul- 
timate choice,  and  that  is  the  intiinsicallr  valuable  to  bong, 
and  it  is  this  upon  which  the  choice  terminates  in  whatsoever 
tUa  quality  may  be  found,  whether  in  rigki^  tirhne^juitice^  truA^ 
Ac.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the  valuable  to  being 
Ibund  in  these  things  which  is  the  reason  for  choosing  them,  but 
csach  of  these  things  is  to  be  chosen  on  its  own  account  for 
a  reason  distinct  fxom  its  intrinsic  value  to  being,  then  there 
are,  as  has  been  said,  distinct  objects  of  choice  or  distinct 
ultimate  ends,  which  must  involve  the  whole  subject  of  moral 
law,  moral  obligation,  moral  action,  and  moral  character  in 
vast  confusion.  I  might  here  insist  upon  the  intrinsic  absurdi- 
ty of  regarding  righi^  justice^  virtue^  tiie  beautiful^  &c.  as 
ultimate  goods,  instead  of  mental  satisbctionor  enjoyment. 
But  I  waive  this  point  at  present,  and  observe  that  either 
tfus  theory  resolves  itself  mto  the  true  one,  namely,  that 
the  valuable  to  being,  in  whatsoever  that  value  be  found, 
b  the  sole  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  or  it  is  pemiciioas 
error.  If  it  be  not  the  true  theory,  it  does  not  and  can  not 
teach  ought  but  error  upon  the  subject  of  moral  law,  moral 
obligation,  and  of  course  of  morals  and  religion.  It  is  either, 
then,  confusion  and  nonsense,  or  it  resolves  itself  into  the 
true  theory,  just  stated. 

X,  Latily^  I  come  to  ihecomideroHon  of  the  practical  bearings 
of  what  I  regard  as  the  true  theory  of  the  foundation  of  moral 
MigaHon^  namely  thai  the  highest  well^feing  of  God  and  of 
the  Universe  is  the  sole  foundation  cf  moral  MigaHuau 

Upon  this  philosophy  I  remark, 

1.  That  if  this  be  true  the  whole  subject  of  moral  obligar 
tion  is  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible;  so  plain  indeed  that 
^the  wavfaringman  though  a  fool  can  not  err  therein." 

(1.)  Upon  this  theory  moral  obligation  respects  the  choice 
of  an  ultimate  end. 

(2.)  This  end  is  a  unit 

S3.)  It  is  necessarily  known  to  every  moral  agent 
4.)  The  choice  of  this  end  is  the  whole*  of  virtue. 
(5.)  It  is  impossible  to  sin  while  this  end  is  intended  with 
aU  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul. 

(6.)  Upon  this  theory  eveiy  moral  agent  knows  in  every 
possible  instance  what  is  right,  and  can  never  mistake  his  real 
duty. 

£\)  This  ultimate  intention  is  right  and  nothing  else  is 
t,  more  or  less. 
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(8.)  Right  and  wrone  respect  ultimate  intention  only  and 
are  always  the  same.  Kight  can  be  predicated  only  of  good 
will,  and  wrong  only  of  selfishness.  These  are  fixed  and 
permanent  If  a  moral  agent  can  know  what  end  he  aims  at 
or  lives  for,  he  can  know  and  can  not  bat  know  at  all  times 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  All  that  upon  this  theory  a 
moral  agent  needs  to  be  certain  of  is,  whether  he  lives  for  the 
right  end,  and  this,  if  at  all  honest  or  if  dishonest,  he  really 
can  not  but  know.  If  he  would  ask  what  is  right  or  what  is 
duty  at  any  time,  he  need  not  wait  for  a  reply.  It  is  right  for 
him  to  intend  the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  end.  If  he 
honestly  does  this,  he  can  not,  doing  this,  mistake  his  duty, 
for  in  doing  this  he  really  jperfonns  die  whole  of  duty.  With 
this  honest  intention  it  is  mipossible  that  he  should  not  use 
the  means  to  promote  this  end  according  to  the  best  light  he 
has;  and  this  is  right  A  single  eye  to  the  highest  good  of 
God  and  the  universe  is  the  whole  of  morality,  stricUy  con* 
sidered,  and  upon  this  theory  moral  law,  moral  government, 
moral  obligation,  virtue,  vice,  and  the  whole  subject  of  morals 
and  religion  are  the  perfection  of  simplicity.  If  this  theory 
be  true,  no  honest  mind  ever  mistook  the  path  of  duty.  To 
intend  the  highest  good  of  being  is  right  and  is  duty.  No 
mind  is  honest  that  is  not  steadily  pursuing  this  end.  But  in 
the  nonest  pursuit  of  this  end  there  can  be  no  sin,  no  mis- 
taking the  path  of  duty.  That  is  and  must  be  the  path  of 
duty  that  really  appears  to  a  benevolent  mind  to  be  so.  That 
is,  it  must  be  his  duty  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  honest 
convictions.  This  is  duty,  this  is  right  So,  upon  this  theo- 
ry, no  one  who  is  truly  honest  in  pursuing  the  highest  good  of 
being  ever  did  or  can  mistake  his  duty  in  any  such  sense  as 
to  commit  sin.  \  have  spoken  with  great  plainness,  and  per- 
haps with  some  severity,  of  the  several  systems  of  error,  as 
I  cannot  but  regard  them,  upon  the  most  fundamental  and  im- 
portant of  subjects;  not  certainly  from  any  want  of  love  to 
those  who  hold  them,  but  from  a  concern  long  cherished  and 
growing  upon  me  for  the  honor  of  truth  and  for  the  good  of 
being.  Should  any  of  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
this  subject,  length  and  breadth,  and  read  the  various  sys- 
tems, and  take  the  trouble  to  trace  out  their  practical  results, 
as  actually  developed  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  men, 

iron  certainly  would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  theo- 
ogical  and  philosophical  fogs  that  so  bewilder  the  world. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  such  confiision  of  opinion  upon 
the  fundamental  questiou  of  morals  and  religion? 
13* 


LECTURE   XI- 

MORAL  OOVERNMENT. 

1.  Ik  what  sbnbb  Obbdixncs  to  Moral  Law  cahhot  bs 

PARTIAL. 

In  discussing  this  question  I  must, 

L  Show  what  constitutes  obedience  to  moral  law. 

2.  That  obedience  cannot  be  partial  in  the  sense  that 
the  subject  ever  does  or  can  partly  obey  and  partly  disobey 
at  the  same  time. 

/•  What  constitutes  obedience  ire 

We  have  seen  in  former  lectures  that  disinterested  be- 
nevolence is  all  that  the  spirit  of  moral  law  requires,  that  is, 
that  the  love  which  it  reauires  to  God  and  our  neighbor  is 
good  willing,  willing  the  highest  good  or  well-being  of  God 
and  of  being  in  general,  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake;  that 
this  willing  is  a  consecration  of  all  the  powers,  so  far  as  they 
are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  to  this  end.  Entire  conse* 
oration  to  this  end  must  of  course  constitute  obedience  to  the 
moral  law.  The  next  question  is:  Can  consecration  to  this 
end  be  real  and  yet  partial  in  the  sense  of  not  being  entire 
for  the  time  beingt  This  conducts  us  to  the  second  proposi- 
tion, namely: 

//.  T%it  obedience  can  not  be  partial  in  the  sense  that  the  stdh 
jfjct  ever  does  or  can  partly  obey  and  partly  disobey  at  the  sam^ 
time. 

That  is,  consecration,  to  be  real,  roust  be,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, entire  and  universal.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  discussion 
respects  the  simplicitv  of  moral  action,  that  is,  whether  the 
choices  of  the  will  that  have  any  degree  of  confornnty  to 
moral  law  arc  always  and  necessarily  wholly  conformed  or 
wholly  disconformed  to  it.  There  are  two  distinct  branches 
to  this  inquiry. 

1.  The  one  is,  can  the  will  at  the  same  time  make  oppoate 
choicest  Can  it  choose  the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  ulti- 
mate end,  and  at  the  same  time  choose  any  other  ultimate  end 
or  make  any  choices  whatever  inconsistent  with  this  ultimate 
choice  Y 

2.  The  second  branch  of  this  inquiry  respects  the  strength 
or  intensity  of  the  choice.  Suppose  but  one  ultimate  choice 
can  exist  at  the  same  time,  may  not  that  choice  be  less  effi- 
cient and  intense  than  it  ought  to  bet 

Let  us  take  up  these  two  inquiries  in  their  order. 
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1.  Can  the  will  at  the  same  time  choose  oppodte  and  con- 
flicting ultimate  ends?  While  one  ultimate  end  is  chosen 
can  the  will  choose  anjr  thing  inconsistent  with  this  end?  In 
replj  to  the  first  branch  of  this  inquiry  I  observe, 

(1.)  Th^lthe  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  is,  and  must  be^  the 
nt^jfffinft  pfpfcrpTirft  at  thft  mind.    Sin  IS  Ihe  slipreme  prefer* 

of^e^Qdj£being...Xan  then  two  supreme  preferences  coex- 
ist in  the  same  mind?  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  make  oppo- 
site choices  at  the  same  time.  That  is,  to  choose  opposite 
and  conflicting  ultimate  ends.  * 

(2.)  All  intelligent  choice,  as  has  been  formerly  shown, 
must  respect  ends  or  means.  Choice  is  synonymous  with  in* 
tention.  If  there  is  a  choice  or  intention,  of  necessity  some- 
thing must  be  chosen  or  intended.  This  something  must  be 
chosen  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end,  or  for  the  sake  of  som^ 
thing  else  to  which  it  sustains  the  relation  of  a  means.  To 
deny  this  were  to  deny  that  the  choice  is  intelligent.  But  we 
are  speaking  of  no  other  than  intelligent  choice,  or  the  choice 
of  a  moral  agent 

(3.)  This  conducts  us  to  the  ineyitable  conclusion  that  no 
choice  whatever  can  be  made  inconsistent  with  the  present 
choice  of  an  ultimate  end.  The  mind  can  not  choose  one  ul- 
timate end,  and  choose  at  the  same  time  another  ultimate 
end.  But  if  this  can  not  be,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  not  choose 
one  ultimate  end,  and  at  the  same  time,  while  in  the  exercise 
of  that  choice,  choose  the  means  to  secure  some  other  ulti- 
mate end,  which  other  end  is  not  chosen.  But  if  all  choice 
must  necessarily  respect  ends  or  means,  and  if  the  mind  can 
choose  but  one  ultimate  end  at  a  time,  it  follows  that,  while  in 
the  exercise  of  one  choice,  or  while  in  the  choice  of  one  ulti- 
mate end,  the  mind  can  not  choose,  for  the  time  being,  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  that  choice.  The  mind,  in  the  choice 
of  an  ultimate  end,  is  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  willing  the 
means  to  acccomplish  that  end;  and  before  it  can  possibly 
will  means  to  secure  any  other  ultimate  end,  it  must  change 
its  choice  of  an  end.  If,  for  example,  the  soul  choose  the 
highest  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an  ultimate 
end,  it  can  not  while  it  continues  to  choose  that  end,  use  or 
choose  the  means  to  efiect  any  other  end.  It  can  not  while 
this  choice  continues,  choose  self-gratification  or  any  thing 
else  as  an  ultimate  end,  nor  can  it  put  forth  any  volition  what- 
ever known  to  be  inconsistent  vnth  this  end.  Nay,  it  can 
put  forth  no  intelligent  volition  whatever  that  is  not  designed 


to  secure  this  end«  The  only  possible  choice  inoonsistsat 
with  this  end  is  the  choice  of  aoother  ultimate  end*  When 
this  is  done,  other  means  can  be  used  or  chosen  and  not  be- 
fore* This,  then,  is  plain,  to  wit,  that  obedience  to  moral  law 
can  not  be  partial,  in  the  sense  either  that  the  mind  can  choose 
two  opposite  ultimate  ends  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  can 
choose  one  ultimate  end  and  at  the  same  tim^  use  or  choose 
means  to  secure  any  other  ultimate  end.  It  ^  can  not  ser^e 
God  and  mammon."  It  can  not  will  the  good  of  being  as  an 
ultimate  end,  and  at  the  same  time  will  self-gratification  as  an 
ultimate  end.  In  other  words,  it  can  not  be  selfish  and  be- 
nerolent  at  the  same  time.  It  can  not  choose  as  an  ulti- 
mate end  the  highest  good  of  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
choose  to  gratifj  self  as  an  ultimate  end.  Until  self-grati- 
fication is  chosen  as  an  end,  the  mind  can  not  ¥rill  the  means 
of  selPgratification.  This  disposes  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
inouiry. 

3.  The  second  branch  of  the  inquirj  respects  the  strength 
or  intensity  of  the  choice* 

May  not  the  choice  of  an  end  be  real  and  yet  have  less 
than  the  required  strength  or  intensity  ?  The  inquiry  resolves 
itself  into  this:  Can  the  mind  honestly  intend  or  choose  an 
ultimate  end  and  yet  not  choose  it  with  all  the  strength  or  in- 
tensity which  is  required  or  with  which  it  ought  to  choose  itt 
Now  what  degree  of  strength  is  demanded?  By  what  crite- 
rion is  this  question  to  be  settled?  It  can  not  be  that  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  required  is  equal  to  the  real  value  of  the 
end  chosen,  for  this  is  infinite.  The  value  of  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  is  infinite.  But  a  finite 
being  can  not  be  under  obligation  to  exert  infinite  strength. 
The  law  requires  him  only  to  exert  his  own  strength.  But 
does  or  may  he  not  choose  the  right  end  but  with  less 
than  all  his  strength?  All  his  strength  lies  in  his  will;  the 
question,  therefore,  is,  may  he  not  will  il  honestly  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  withhold  a  part  of  the  strength  of  his  will?  No 
one  can  presume  that  the  choice  can  be  acceptable  unless  it 
be  honest.  Can  it  be  honest  and  yet  less  intense  and  ener- 
getic than  it  ought  to  be? 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture  that  the  perception  of  an 
end  is  a  condition  of  moral  obligation  to  choose  tnat  end.  I 
now  remark  that  as  light  in  respect  to  the  end  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  obligation,  so  the  degree  of  obligation  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  degree  of  light  That  is,  the  mind  must  apprehend 
the  valuable  as  a  condition  of  the  obligation  to  will  it.    The 
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degree  of  the  obfigation  mast  be  just  equal  to  the  iniiid'^ 
honest  estimate  of  Uie  value  of  the  end.  The  degree  of  the 
obligation  must  varj  as  the  light  varies.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible  and  of  reason.  Jf  this  is  so,  it  follows  that  the 
mind  is  honest  when  and  only  when  it  devotes  its  strength  to 
the  end  in  view  with  an  intensity  just  proportioned  to  its  pres* 
ent  light  or  estimate  of  the  value  of  mat  end. 

We  have  seen  that  the  mind  can  not  will  any  thing  incoi^ 
sistent  with  a  present  ultimate  choice.  If,  therefore,  the  end 
is  not  chosen  with  an  energy  and  intensity  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent light,  it  can  not  be  because  a  part  of  the  strength  is  euh 
ployed  in  some  other  choice.  If  all  the  strength  is  not  given 
to  this  object,  it  must  be  because  some  part  of  it  is  voluntarily 
withholden.  That  is,  I  choose  the  end,  but  not  with  all  mv 
strength,  or  I  choose  the  end,  but  choose  not  to  choose  it  wim 
all  my  strength.  Is  this  an  honest  choice,  provided  the  end 
appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  all  my  strength!  Certainly  it 
is  not  honest. 

But  again:  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that  I  choose  an  ultimate 
end  and  yet  do  not  consecrate  to  it  all  my  strength.  The 
choice  of  any  ultimate  end  implies  that  that  is  the  thing  and 
the  only  thing  for  which  we  live  and  act;  that  we  aim  al 
and  live  for  nothing  else  for  the  time  being.  Now  what  is  in* 
tended  by  the  assertion  that  I  may  honestly  choose  an  ultimate 
end  and  yet  with  less  strength  or  intensity  than  I  ought  Is 
it  intended  that  I  can  honestly  choose  an  ultimate  end,  and 
yet  not  at  every  moment  keep  my  will  upon  the  strain,  and 
will  at  every  moment  with  the  utmost  possible  intensity?  If 
this  be  the  meaning,  I  grant  that  this  may  be  so.  But  I  at 
the  same  time  contend  that  the  law  of  God  does  not  require 
that  the  will  or  any  other  faculty  should  be  at  every  moment 
upon  the  strain  and  the  whole  strength  exerted  at  every  mo- 
ment. If  it  docs,  it  is  manifest  that  even  Christ  did  not  obey 
it  I  insist  that  the  moral  law  requires  nothing  more  than 
honesty  of  intention,  and  assumes  that  honesty  of  intention 
will  and  must  secure  just  that  degree  of  intensity  which  fnnn 
time  to  time  the  mind  in  its  best  judgment  sees  to  be  demand- 
ed. The  Bible  every  where  assumes  that  sincerity  or  honesty 
of  intention  is  moral  perfection;  that  it  is  obeoience  to  the 
law.  The  terms  sincerity  and  perfection  in  scripture  lan- 
guage are  synonymous.  Uprightness,  sincerity,  holiness, 
honesty,  perfection,  are  words  of  the  same  meaning  in  bible 
language. 

Again:  It  seems  to  be  intuitively  certain  that  if  the  mind 
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chooses  ifi  ultiiiiate  end,  it  mimt  in  &e  t^  act  t>f  choice 
consecrate  all  its  time,  and  strength,  and  being  to  that  end, 
and  at  everj  moment  while  the  choice  remains,  choose  and 
act  with  an  intensity  in  precise  confomitf  with  its  abifity  and 
the  best  light  it  has.    The  intensity  of  the  chmce  and  the 
strennousness  of  its  eflbrts  to  secure  the  end  chosen  most,  if 
the  intention  be  sincere,  correspond  with  the  view  which  the 
soul  has  of  the  importance  of  the  end  chosen.    It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  choice  or  intention  should  be  real  and 
honest  unless  this  is  so.    To  will  at  erery  moment  with  the  ut- 
most strength  and  intensity  is  not  only  impossible,  but,  were 
it  possible,  to  do  so  could  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  soul's 
oonyictions  of  duty*    The  irresistible  judgment  of  the  mind 
is,  that  the  intensity  of  its  action  should  not  exceed  the  bound 
of  endurance.    That  the  energies  of  both  soul  and  body  should 
be  so  husbanded  as  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  most  good 
upon  the  whole  and  not  in  a  given  moment 
y  ^^But  to  return  to  the  question.    Does  the  law  of  God  re- 
Squire  simply  uprightness  of  intention,  or  does  it  require  not 
only  uprightness  but  also  a  certain  degree  ofjntensiJuunJlie^ 
illtentioni    Is  it  satisfied  with  simple  sincerity  or  uprightness 
of  intention,  or  does  it  require  that  the  highest  possible  in^^ 
^tensity  of  choice  shall  exist  at  every  momentt    When  it  re- 
quires that  we  love  Crod  with  all  the  heart,  with  all  the  soul, 
with  all  the  mind,  and  with  ail  the  strength,  does  it  mean  that 
all  our  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength  shall  be  consecrated  to 
this  end,  and  be  used  up  from  moment  to  moment  and  from 
hour  to  hour  according  to  the  best  judgment  which  the  mind 
can  form  of  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  strennousness  of 
effi>rt,  or  does  it  mean  that  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body 
shall  be  at  every  moment  on  the  strain  to  the  uttermost?    Does 
it  mean  that  the  whole  being  is  to  be  consecrated  to  and  used 
up  for  God  with  the  best  economy  of  which  the  soul  is  cape* 
bie;  or  does  it  require  that  the  whole  being  be  not  only  con* 
secrated  to  God,  but    be  used  up  without   any  regard  to 
economy,  and  without  the  souPs  exercising  any  judgment  or 
discretion  in  the  case?    In  other  words,  is  the  law  of  God  the 
law  of  reason,  or  of  folly?    Is  it  intelligible  or  just  in  its  de- 
mands; oris  it  perfectly  unintelligible  and  unjust?    Is  it  a  law 
suited  to  &c  nature,  relations,  and  circumstances  of  moral 
agents;  or  has  it  no  regard  to  them?    If  it  has  no  regard  to 
either,  is  it,  can  it  be  moral  law  and  impose  moral  obliga- 
tion?   It  seenu  to  me  that  the  law  of  God  requires  that  all 
our  power,  and  strength,  and  being  be  honestly  and  coittinn* 
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«Bj  GODStcrated  to  God  and  held  not  in  a  state  of  the  otmoBt 
tenaian,  but  that  the  strength  shall  be  expended  and  employed 
in  exact  accordance  with  ue  mind's  hoDest  jndgmentotiwhat 
is  at  every  moment  the  best  economy  for  God.  If  this  be  not 
the  meaning  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  it  can  not  be  km^  for  it 
could  be  neither  inteltigible  nor  just.  Nothing  else  can  be 
a  law  of  nature.  What!  Does^  or  can  the  command,  thoq 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
souL,  with  all  thy  might,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  require  tiiat 
every  particle  of  my  strength  and  every  faculty  of  ray  being 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  possible  tension?  How  long 
could  my  strength  hold  out  or  my  being  last  under  such  a 
pressure  as  this?  What  reason,  or  justice,  or  utili^,  or  equi» 
tf  could  there  be  in  such  a  commandment  as  this?  Were  this 
suited  to  my  nature  and  relations?  That  the  law  does  not  re- 
quire  the  constant  and  most  intense  action  of  the  will,  I  argue 
KMT  the  following  reasons: 

(I.)  No  creature  in  heaven  or  earth  could  possibly  know 
whether  he  ever  for  a  single  moment  obeyed  it.  How  could 
he  know  that  no  more  tension  could  possibljT  be  endured? 

(2.)  Such  a  reouirement  would  be  unreasonable  inaanuch 
88  such  a  state  oi  mind  would  be  unendurable. 

(3«)  Such  a  state  of  constant  tension  and  strain  of  the  facut 
ties  could  be  of  no  possible  use. 

(4)  It  would  be  uneconomical.  More  good  could  be  effec- 
ted by  a  husbanding  of  the  strength. 

(5.)  Christ  certainly  obeyed  the  moral  law  and  nothing  is 
more  evident  than  that  his  faculties  were  not  always  on  the  . 
strain. 

(6.)  Eveiv  one  knows  that  the  intensity  of  the  will's  action 
depends  and  must  depend  upon  the  clearness  with  which  the 
value  of  the  object  chosen  is  perceived.  It  is  perfectly  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  will  should  or  possibly  can  act  at  all  times 
wi&  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  As  the  mind's  apprehen^ 
sions  of  tmth  vary,  the  intensity  of  the  will's  action  must 
vary,  or  it  does  not  act  rationally,  and  consequently  not 
virtuously.  The  intensity  of  the  actions  of  the  will,  ought  to 
vary  as  light  varies,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  mind  is  not  honest 
If  honest,  it  must  vary  as  light  and  ability  vary. 

That  an  intention  can  not  be  right  and  honest  in  kind  and 
deficient  in  the  degree  of  intensity,  I  argue. 

I.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  an  intention 
right  in  kind  while  it  is  de6cient  in  intensity.  What  does 
rightaesB  in  kind  mean  ?    Does  it  mean  simply  that  the  inten- 
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Ikm  tarminates  on  the  proper  object?  But  is  diifl|tiie  right 
Idnd  of  an  intention  when  only  the  proper  object  is  chosen, 
whilo  there  is  avcluntarj  witbhdding  of  the  required  enei^ 
o(  choice!  Is  this,  can  this  be  an  honest  intention!  If  so 
what'is  meant  bjr  an  honest  intention?  Is  it  honest,  can  it 
be  honest  voluntarily  to  withhold  from  God  and  the  nniverae 
what  we  perceive  to  be  their  due!  and  what  weareconsciotts 
that  we  might  render?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  call  this  hon- 
est In  what  sense  then  may,  or  can  an  intention  be  accep- 
table in  kind,  while  deficient  in  degree?  Certainly  in  no 
sense  unless  known  and  voluntary  dishonesty  can  be  accepta- 
ble. But  let  me  ask  again  what  is  intended  by  an  intention- 
being  deficient  in  degree  of  intensity  ?  If  this  deficiency  be  a 
sinful  deficiency,  it  must  be  a  known  deficiency.  Thatis,  the 
subject  of  it  must  know  at  the  time  that  his  intention 
is  m  point  of  intensity  less  than  it*  ought  to  be,  or  that 
he  wills  with  less  energv  than  he  ought;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  energy  of  the  choice  does  not  equal  or  is  not  agree- 
able to  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  end  chosen. 
But  this  implies 'an  absurdity.  Suppose  I  choose  an  end,  that 
is,  I  choose  a  thing  solely  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
value.  It  is  for  its  value  that  I  choose  it  I  choose  it  for  its 
value,  but  not  according  to  its  value.  My  perception  of  its 
value  led  me  to  choose  it  for  that  reason;  and  yet,  while  I 
choose  it  for  that  reason,  I  voluntarily  withhold  that  degree  of  in- 
tensity which  I  know  is  demanded  by  my  own  estimate  of  the  val^ 
ue  of  the  thing  which  I  choose !  This  is  a  manifest  absurdity  and 
contradiction*  If  I  choose  a  thing  for  its  value,  this  implies  that 
I  choose  it  according  to  my  estimate  of  its  value.  Happiness 
for  example  is  a  good  in  itself.  Now  suppose  I  will  its  exis- 
tence impartiallv,  that  is,  solely  on  account  ofits  intrinsic  valuer 
Now,  does  not  this  imply  that  every  degree  of  happiness  must 
be  willed  according  to  its  real  or  relative  value?  Can  I  wOl 
it  impartially,  for  its  own  sake,  for  and  only  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  yet  not  prefer  a  greater  to  a  less  amount  of  happi- 
ness? This  is  impossible.  Willing  it  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic value  implies  willing  it  according  to  my  estimate  ofits 
intrinsic  value.  So,  it  must  be  that  an  intention  cannot  be 
sincere,  honest,  and  acceptable  in  kind  while  it  is  sinfully  de- 
ficient in  degree. '  I  will  introduce  here  with  some  alteration 
and  addition  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated  upon  this  subject 
I  quote  from  my  letter  in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist  upon  the  fol- 
lowing proposition: — 

Moral  (Mrackr  is  always  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrongs  and 
fiKOer  partly  right  and  partly  wrong  at  the  same  time. 
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^^I  iQUaftags^n  reimnd  you  of  that  in  which  moral  charac- 
ter consists,  and  occupv  a  few  moments  in  stating  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  moral  character  belongs  solely  to  the  ultir 
mate  intention  of  the  mind,  or  to  choice,  as  distingaished  from 
volition.  The  law  of  God  requires  supreme  disinterested  be^ 
nevolence,  and  all  holiness,  in  the  last  analysis,  resolves  itself 
into  some  modification  of  supreme  disinterested  benevolence, 
or  good- willing.  Benevolence,  or  good-willing,  is  synonymous 
wi&  good-intending,  or  intending  good.  Now  the  true  spirit 
of  the  requirement  of  the  moral  law  is  tHE^tBal  every  morad 
being,shall  cboasB'ef  ery  iuterest~according  to  ita  value  as 
perceived  by  the  mind.  This  is^oBness,  It  is  exercising  su- 
preme love  or  good  will  to  God,  and  equal  love  or  good  will 
to  our  neighbor. 

ThU  is  R  rhnir^  or  intention^  as  distinguished  from  a  voli- 
tion^    It  is  also  an  ultimate  intention,  as  Qisting!ikhpY|  from  a 

prATififiAfP  intftntmn.        J  , 

Choice  is  the  selection  of  an  ultimate  end.  Volition  is 
produced  by  choice,  and  is  the  effort  of  the  will  to  accomplish 
the  end  chosen.  An  ultimate  intention,  or  choice,  is  that 
which  is  intended  or  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  ultimate 
end,  and  not  something  chosen  or  intended  as  a  means  to  ac» 
complisb  some  other  and  higher  end.  A  proximate  end  is  that 
which  is  chosen  or  intended,  not  as  an  ultimate  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  ultimate  end.  If  I  choose  an  end,  I,  of  course, 
put  forth  those  volitions  which  are  requisite  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end.  Holiness,  or  virtue,  consists  in  the  su- 
Ereme  ultimate  intention,  choice,  or  willing  of  the  highest  well- 
eing  of  God  and  the  highest  good  of  his  kingdom.  Noth- 
ing else  than  this  is  virtue  or  holiness. 

As  holiness  consists  in  ultimate  intention,  so  does  sin.  And 
as  holiness  consists  in  choosing  the  highest  well-being  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  universe,  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  the 
supreme  ultimate  end  of  pursuit;  so  sin  consists  in  willing, 
with  a  supreme  choice  or  intention,  self-gratification  and  self* 
interest.  Preferring  a  less  to  a  greater  good  because  it  is  our 
own  is  selfishness.  All  selfishness  consists  in  a  supreme  ulti- 
mate intention.  By  an  ultimate  intention,  as  I  have  said,  is 
intended  that  which  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake  as  an  end, 
and  not  as  a  means  to  some  other  end.  Whenever  a  moral 
being  prefers  or  chooses  his  own  gratification,  or  hi«  own  in* 
terest,  in  preference  to  a  higher  good,  because  it  is  his  own, 
he  chooses  it  as  an  end,  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  an  ultimate 
end;  not  designing  it  as  a  means  of  promoting  any  other  and 
14 
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Ugher  end,  nor  because  it  is  a  pait.of  universal  g^.  Eve- 
iT  sin,  then,  consists  in  an  act  of  wilL  It  consists  in  prefer- 
Fmg  self-gratification,  or  selfrinterest,  to  tbeanthoritj  of  God, 
tbe  gloiT  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  and  must  be,  a  supreme  ultimate  choice,  or  intention. 

Sin  and  holiness,  then,  both  consist  in  supreme,  ultimate, 
and  opposite  choices,  or  intentions,  and  can  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, co-exist. 

But  for  the  sake  of  entering  more  at  large  into  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  I  will — 

L  Examine  a  little  in  detail  the  philosophy  of  the  question,  and, 

%  Bring  the  philosophy  into  roe  light  of  the  Bible. 

And  in  discussing  tne  philosophy  of  the  question,  I  would 
observe  that  five  suppositions  may  be  made,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  only  five,  in  respect  to  this  subject 

1.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  selfishness  and  benevolence 
can  co-exist  in  the  same  mind. 

2.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  the  same  act  or  choice  may 
have  a  complex  character,  on  account  of  complexity  in  the 
motives  which  induce  it. 

3.  It  mav  be  supposed,  that  an  act  or  choice  may  be  right, 
or  holy  in  land,  but  deficient  in  intensity  or  decree.    Or, 

4.  That  the  will,  or  heart,  may  be  right,  while  the  affec- 
tions, or  emotions,  are  wrong.    Or, 

5.  That  there  may  be  a  roling,  latent,  actually  existing,  ho- 
ly preference,  or  iatention,  coexisting  with  opposing  volitions. 

Now  unless  one  of  these  suppositions  is  true,  it  must  follow 
that  moral  character  is  either  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong, 
and  never  partly  right  and  partly  wrong  at  the  same  time. 

And  now  to  the  examination. 

I.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  selfishness  and  benevolence 
can  co-exist  in  the  same  mind. 

It  has  been  shown  that  selfishness  and  benevolence  are 
supreme,  ultimate,  and  opposite  choices,  or  intentions.  They 
can  not,  therefore,  by  any  possibility,  co-exist  in  the  same 
mind. 

3.  The  next  supposition  is,  that  the  same  act  or  choice 
may  have  a  complex  character,  on  account  of  complexity  in 
the  motives.    On  this  let  me  say: 

(L)  Motives  are  objective  or  subjective.  An  objective 
motive  \%  that  thin^  external  to  the  mind  that  induces  choice 
or  intention.    Subjective  motive  is  the  intention  itself. 

(3.)  Character,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  tbe  objective 
motive,  or  to  that  thing  which  the  mind  chooses;  but  moial 
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cbaractefts  cdnfined  to  ihe  subjective  mtftiTe,  wUch  is  synony- 
mous with  choice  or  intention.  Thus  we  say  a  man  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  motives,  meaning  that  his  character  is  as  tds 
mtention  is.  Multitudes  of  objective  motives  or  considera- 
tion^ may  have  concurred  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  influ- 
ence, to  induce  choice  or  intention;  but  the  intention  or  sub- 
jective motive  is  diways  necessarily  simple  and  indivisible.  In 
other  words,  moral  character  consists  in  the  choice  of  an  ulti- 
mate end,  and  this  end  is  to  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  else  it 
it  not  an  ultimate  end.  If  the  end  chosen  be  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe — ^if  it  be  the 
willing  or  intending  to  promote  and  treat  everv  interest  in  the 
universe  accordine  to  its  perceived  relative  value,  it  is  a  right, 
a  holy  motive,  or  mtention.  If  it  be  any  thing  else,  it  is  sinful. 
Now  whatever  complexity  there  may  have  been  in  the  consid- 
erations that  led  the  way  to  this  choice  or  intention,  it  b  selfr 
evident  that  the  intention  must  be  one,  simple,  and  indivisible. 
(3.)  Whatever  complexity  there  might  nave  been  in  those 
considerations  that  prepared  the  way  to  the  settling  down  up- 
on this  intention,  the  mind  in  a  virtuous  choice  has  and  can 
have  but  one  reason  for  its  choice,  and  that  is  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  thing  chosen.  The  highest  well-being  of  God, 
ttie-good  of  the  universe,  and  every  good  according  to  its  per- 
ceived relative  value,  must  be  chosen  for  one,  and  only  ime 
reason,  and  that  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  which  is 
chosen  for  its  own  sake.  If  chosen  for  any  other  reason  At 
choice  is  not  virtuous.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  a  thing  is 
good  and  valuable  in  itself,  but  may  be  chosen,  not  for  that 
but  for  some  other  reason — ^that  God's  highest  well-beine  and 
the  happiness  of  the  universe^  are  an  iimnite  good  in  mem* 
selves,  but  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  that  reason,  and  on  &eir 
own  account,  but  for  some  other  reason.  Holiness,  then, 
roust  always  consist  in  singleness  of  eye  or  intention.  It 
must  consist  in  the  supreme  disinterested  choice,  willing,  or 
intending  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  for  its  own 
sake.  In  this  intention  there  can  not  be  anj  complexi- 
tv.  If  there  were,  it  would  not  be  holy,  but  sinful.  It  is, 
ttierefore,  stark  nonsense  to  say,  that  one  and  the  same  choice 
may  have  a  complex  character,  on  account  of  complexity  of 
motive.  For  that  motive  in  which  moral  character  consists, 
is  the  supreme  ultimate  intention,  or  choice.  This  choice,  or 
intention  must  consist  in  the  choice  of  a  thing  as  an  end  and 
for  its  own  sake.  The  supposition,  then,  that  the  same  choice 
or  intention  may  have  a  complex  character,  on  account  of 
complexity  in  the  motives,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
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If  it  be  8till  urged,  that  Ae  intention  or  rabjectfVe  motive 
may  be  complex — ^that  sereral  thinss  maj  be  included  in  the 
intention  and  aimed  at  by  the  mind — and  ftat  it  may,  there- 
ibre,  be  partly  holpr  and  partly  sinfiil — ^I  reply; 
'  (4.)  It  by  this  it  be  meant  that  several  things  may  be  aihied 
at  or  intended  by  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  I  inquire  what 
things!  It  is  true  that  the  supreme,  disinterested  choice  of 
the  highest  good  of  being,  may  include  the  intention  to  use 
all  the  necessary  means.  It  may  also  include  the  intention  to 
promote  eveiy  interest  in  the  universe,  according  to  its  per- 
cdved  relative  value.  These  are  all  properiy  included  in  one 
intention;  but  this  implies  no  such  complexity  in  flie  subject- 
ive motive  as  to  include  both  sin  and  holiness. 

(5.)  If  by  coroplexitv  of  intention  is  meant  that  it  may  be 
f  putly  disinterestedly  benevolent,  and  partly  selfish,  which  it 
must  be  to  be  partly  hohr  and  partly  smfiil,  I  reply,  that  tins 
supposition  is  absurd.  It  has  been  shown  that  selfishness  and ' 
benevolence  consist  in  supreme,  ultimate,  and  opposite  choices 
or  intentions.  To  suppose,  then,  that  an  intention  can  be 
both  holy  and  sinfiil,  is  to  suppose  that  it  may  include  two  su- 
preme opposite  and  ultimate  choices  orintentions  at  the  same 
time;  in  other  words,  that  I  may  supremely  and  disinterest- 
edly intend  to  regard  and' promote  every  interest  in  the  uni- 
verse according  to  its  perceived  relative  value,  for  its  own 
sake;  and  at  the  same  time,  nuy  supremely  regard  my  own 
self-interest  and  selAgratification,  and  in  some  ihmes  supreme- 
ly intend  to  promote  my  selfish  interests,  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  the  universe  and  the  commands  of  God.  But  this 
is  naturally  impossible.  An  ultimate  intention,  then,  may  be 
complex  in  the  sense,  that  it  may  include  the  desisn  to  pro- 
mote every  perceived  interest,  according  to  its  relative  value; 
but  it  can  not,  bv  any  possibility,  be  complex  in  flie  sense  that 
it  includes  selfishness  and  benevolence,  or  holiness  and  sin. 

8.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  holiness  may  be  right,  or 
pure  in  kind,  but  deficient  in  degree.   '  On  this,  I  remark : 

(1.)  We  have  seen  that  mord  character  consists  in  the  ul- 
timate intention. 

(2.)  The  supposition,  therefore,  must  be,  tiiat  the  intention 
may  be  rieht,  or  pure  in  kind,  but  deficient  in  the  degree  of 
its  strength. 

(3.)  Our  intention  is  to  be  tried  by  the  law  of  God,  both  in 
reflpect  to  its  kind  and  degree. 

(4.)  The  law  of  God  requires  us  to  wiU,  or  intend  the  pro- 
motion of  every  interest  in  the  universe  according  to  its  pei^ 
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oeiyeditiatire  ralue,  for  its  own  sake;  in  other  words;  {hat 
•   all  our  powers  shall. be  sapremely  and  disinterestedly  devoted 
to  the  gh>ry  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  universe* 

(5.)  This  cannot  mean  that  anj  faculty  shall  at  every  mo* 
inent  be  kept  upon  the  strain,  or  in  a  state  of  utmost  tension^ 
for  tlus  would  be  inconsistent  with  natural  ability.  It  would 
be  to  require  a  natural  impossibility,  and  therefore  be  unjuat. 

(&)  It  cannot  mean  that  at  all  times,  and  on  all  subjects, 
the  same  degree  of  exertion  shall  be  made;  for^e  best  pos- 
sible discharge  of  duty  does  not  always  require  the  same  de- 
gree or  intensity  of  mental  or  corporeal  exertion. 

(7.)  The  law  can  not,  justly  or  possibly,  require  more,  than 
that  the  whole  being  shall  be  consecrated  to  God — that  we 
shall  fully  and  honestly  will  or  intend  the  promotion  of  every 
interest  according  to  its  perceived  relative  value,  and  accord^ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  our  ability. 

(8.)  Now  the  strength  or  intensity  of  the  intention  must, 
and  ought,  of  necessity,  to  depend  upon  the  degree  of  our 
knowledge  or  light  in  regard  to  any  object  of  choice.  If  our 
obligation  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  the  light  we  possess, 
then  it  would  follow  that  we  may  be  under  obligation  to  ex- 
ceed our  natural  ability,  which  can  not  be. 

(9.)  The  importance  which  we  attach  to  objects  of  choice, 
and  consequently  the  degree  of  ardor  or  intcnseness  of  the 
intention,  must  depend  upon  the  clearness  or  obscurity  of  olir 
views  of  the  real  or  relative  value  of  the  objects  of  cnoice. 
.  (10.)  Our  obligation  can  not  be  measured  by  the  views 
which  God  has  of  the  importance  of  those  objects  of  choice. 
It  is  a  well  settled  and  generally  admitted  truth,  that  increased 
light  increases  responsibility  or  moral  obligati(m.  No  crea- 
ture is  bound  to  will  any  thing  with  the  intenseness  or  degree 
of  strength  with  which  Gk>d  wills  it,  for  the  plain  .reason, 
that  no  creature  sees  its  importance  or  real  value,  as  He  does. 
If  our  obligation  were  to  be  graduated  by  God's  knowledge 
of  the  real  value  of  objects,  we  could  never  obey  the  moral 
law  either  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  nor  could  any 
being  but  God  ever,  by  any  possibility,  meet  its  demands. 

(11.)  Nor  can  our  obligation  be  measured  by  the  views  or 
knowledge  which  angels  may  have  of  the  intrinsic  or  relative 
value  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  worth  of  souls,  and  the  good 
of  the  universe*. 

(12.)  Nor  can  the  obligation  of  a  heathen  be  measured  by 
the  knowledge  and  light  of  a  Christian. 

(13.)  Nor  Uie  obligation  of  a  child,  by  the  knowledge  of  a  man. 
14* 
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(14^  The  fret  is,  that  the  obEgalioa  of  eveiy  mml  being 
must  he  gniduated  by  his  own  knowledge. 
'  (15.)  U^  therefore,  his  intention  be  equal  in  its  intensity  t^ 
has  views  or  knowle4ge  of  the  real  or  relative  valne  of  diflfer> 
ent  objectsit  is  rij^t  It  is  op  to  the  fhll  measure  of  his  oh* 
ligation;  and  if  his  own  honest  judgmoit  is  not  to  be  made 
the  measure  of  his  dyligation^  then  Us  obligation  can  exoeed 
what  he  is  able  to  know;  which  contradicts  the  true  nature  of 
moml  law,  and  is,  therefore,  false. 

(16l)  If  conscions  honesty  of  intention,  both  as  it  respects 
the  kind  and  deeree  of  intenticm,  according  to  the  d^ree  of 
li(^t  possessed,  be  not  entire  obedience  to  moral  law,  then 
there  is  no  beinr  in  heaven  or  eardi,  who  can  know  himadf 
to  be  entirely  obedient;  for  all  that  anv  being  can  possibly 
faiow  upon  this  mbject  is,  that  he  honestly  wills  or  intemls  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  reason,  or  the  judgment 
wUdi  he  has  of  the  real  or  relative  value  of  the  object  cho- 
sen. 

(17.)  If  something  more  than  tfus  can  be  required,  then  a 
law  can  be  binding;  farther  than  it  is  prescribed,  or  so  pulK 
Kshed  that  it  mav  be  known,  which  is  contradictory  to  natu- 
ral iostioe,  and  aosurd. 

(18.)  No  moral  being  can  possibly  blame  or  charge  himself 
with  any  defonlt,  when  he  is  conscious  of  honestly  intenfing, 
willing,  or  choosing,  and  acting,  according  to  the  best  ligfatte 
has;  forinthis  case  he  obeys  the  law  as  he  understands  it,  and 
of  bourse  can  not  conceive  himself  to  be  condemned  by  the 
kw. 

(18.)  Good-willing,  or  intending  is,  in  respect  to  Gkid,  to  be 
at  all  times  supreme,  and  in  respect  to  other  beings,  it  is  to  be 
in  prcmortion  to  the  relative  value  of  their  happmess  as  per- 
ceived by  the  mind.  This  is  always  to  be  the  intention.  The 
volitions,  or  efforts  of  the  will  to  nromote  these  objects,  may 
and  ought  to  vaiy  indefinitelv  in  tiieir  intensity,  in  prop^on 
to  the  particular  duty  to  whidi,  for  the  tune  bdng,  we  are 
called. 

010.)  But  farther,  we  have  seen  that  virtue  consists  in  wil- 
ling every  good  according  to  its  perceived  relative  inGdue,atiDd 
that  notmng  short  of  this  is  virtue.  But  this  is  perfect  virtae 
for  the  time  being.  In  other  words,  virtue  and  moral  perfec- 
tion, in  respect  to  a  given  act,  or  state  of  the  will,  are  synony- 
mous tenns.  Virtue  is  holiness.  Holiness  is  upright* 
ness.  Uprightness  is  that  which  is  just  what,  under  the 
circumstances^  it  should  be;  and  nothmg  else  is  virtue,  holi» 
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nesS)  or  upriglitness.  Virtue,  hofiness,  uprightness,  moral 
)»erfection — ^wben  we  applj  tbese  terms  to  any  given  state  of 
the  will — are  synonjnious.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  a  virtae, 
boKness,  npri^tness,  justice — right  in  kind,  but  deficient  in 
degree — is  to  talk  sheer  nonsense.  It  is  the  same  absurdity  as 
to  talk  of  sinful  holiness,  an  i4n;ti«/ justice,  a  vnrong  rightness, 
an  impure  purity,  an  impetfed  perfection,  a  disoMieni  obedi- 
ence. 

^I.)  The  fitct  is,  virtue,  hc^ess,  uprightness,  Asc,  signify 
a  d^inite  thing,  and  never  any  tiling  else  than  conformity  to 
the  law  of  Gm.  That  which  is  not  entirely  conformed  to 
the  law  of  God  is  not  holiness.  This  must  be  true  in  philoso- 
phy, and  the  Bible  aflbrms  the  same  thing.  ^  Whosoever  shall 
heap  the  whole  /o»,  and  yetoffendin  one  poinl^  he  is  guilty  of 
alu^  The  spirit  of  this  text  as  clearly  and  as  fully  assumes 
and  affirms  tne  doctrine  under  consideration  as  if  it  had  been 
tttt^ed  with  tkit  design  alone. 

(22l)  Go4  has  no  right  to  call  that  holy  which  is  defective 
ind^nee. 

(33.)  Unless  every  perceived  interest  is,  for  the  time  being, 
wiUed  or  intended  according  to  its  relative  value,  there  is  no 
virtue.    Where  this  intentio^xists,  there  can  be  no  sin. 

4.  The  next  supposition  is,  that  the  will,  or  heart,  may  be 
ri^t,  while  the  affections  or  emotions  are  wrong.  Upon  this 
I  remark: 

(1.)  That  this  supposition  overlooks  that  in  which  moral 
character  consists,  it  has  been  shown  that  moral  charactA* 
consists  in  the  supreme  ultimate  intention  of  the  mind,  and 
that  tliis  supreme,  disinterested  benevolence,  good*willing,  or 
intention,  is  the  whole  of  virtue.  Now  this  intention  begets 
voUtions.  It  directs  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and,  there- 
fore, produces  thoughts,  emotions,  or  affections*  It  also, 
througn  volition,  begets  bodily  action.  But  moral  character 
does  not  lie  in  outward  actions,  tiie  movements  of  the  arm,  nor 
in  tiie  volition  that  moves  the  muscles;  for  that  voUtion  ter- 
minated upon  the  action  itself.  1  will  to  move  my  arm,  and 
my  arm  must  move  b^  a  law  of  necessity.  Moral  character 
befcmes  solely  to  the  mtention,  that  produced  the  volition,  tiiat 
moved  the  musdes,  to  thie  performance  of  tiie  outward  act 
So  intention  pjroduces  tiie  volition  that  directs  the  attention 
of  the  mind  to  a  ^ven  object  Attention,  by  a  natural  ne- 
cessity, produces  thought,  affection,  or  emotion.  Now  tiiought 
affection,  or  emotion,  are  all  connected  with  volition,  by  a 
nataial  necessity;  that  is^if  the  attention  is  directed  to  an 


object,  corresponding  thoughts  and  emotums  most  ezifit  of 
course.  Moral  character  no  more  lies  in  emotion,  than  in 
outward  action*    It  does  not  lie  in  thought«  or  attention*    It 

volition,  which  f1.\rc.rJ-CJ  Ulf  ntfrntiouf  iilili  llj  '1pini"rirnrfnrrfi 
the  thtrucht,  whii^h;  agtfPi  prflj'ITyd  thfl  Pmiatinn  nnir  the 
supposition,  that  the  intention  may  be  right,  while  the  emo- 
tions or  feelings  of  the  mind  may  be  wrong,  is  the  same  as  to 
say,  that  outward  action  may  be  wrong,  while  the  intention  is 
right.  The  fact  is,  that  moral  character  is  and  must  be  as  the 
intention  is.  If  any  feeling  or  outward  action  is  inconsistent 
with  the  existing  ultimate  intention,  it  must  be  so  in  spite  of 
the  agent  But  if  any  outward  action  or  state  of  feeling  ex« 
ists,  in  opposition  to  the  intention  or  choice  of  the  mind,  it 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  have  moral  character.  Whatever 
is  beyond  the  control  of  a  moral  agent,  he  can  not  be  respon- 
sible for*  Whatever  he  can  not  control  by  intention  he  can 
not  control  at  all.  Every  thing,  for  which  he  can  possibly  be 
responsible,  resolves  itself  into  his  intention.  His  whole  char- 
acter, therefore,  is  and  must  be  as  hb  intention  is*  If^  there- 
fore, temptations^  from  whatqper  quarter  they  may  c<Hne, 
produce  emotions  within  him  inconsistent  with  his  intention, 
and  which  he  can  not  control,  he  cannot  be  respon^ble  for 
them. 

{2Jf  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  emotions,  contrary  to 
Us  intentions,  may,  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  be 
brought  to  exist  in  his  mind;  yet,  by  willing  to  divert  the  at- 
tention  of  the  mind  from  the  objects  that  produce  them,  they 
can  ordinarily  be  banbhed  from  the  mind.  If  this  is  done  as 
soon  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  be,  there  is  no  sin* 
If  it  is  not  done  as  soon  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  be, 
then  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  intention  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be.  The  intention  is  to  devote  the  whole  being  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  tiie  universe,  and.  of 
course  to  avoid  every  thought,  affection,  and  emotion,  incon* 
sistent  with  this.  While  this  intention  exists,  it  is  certain  that 
if  any  object  be  thrust  upon  the  attention  which  excites  thou^ta 
and  emotions  inconsistent  with  our  supreme  ultimate  inten* 
tion,ihe  attention  of  the  mind  will  be  instantly  diverted  from 
those  objects,  and  the  hated  emotion  hushed,  if  this  is  possi- 
ble* For,  while  the  intention  exists,  corresponding  volitions 
must  exist.  There  cannot,  thrrrfnrrj^hr  n  right  ntotn  nf  Jinirt 
or  intention,  whlTelfie  enioBons  or  affections  of  the  mind  are 
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sinful.^  For  emotions  are  in  themselves  in  no  case  sinful^  and  / 
^rEen  tibey  exist  against  the  will,  through  the  force  of  tempta* 
lion,  the  soul  is  not  responsible  for  their  existence.  And,  as 
I  said,  die  supposition  overlooks  that  in  which  moral  character 
consists,  and  makes  it  to  consist  in  that  over  which  the  law 
does  not  properly  legislate;  for  love,  or  benevolence  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

But  here  it  may  be  said,  that  the  law  not  only  requires  be- 
nevolence, or  good-wiUing,  but  requires  a  certain  kind  of 
emotions,  just  as  it  requires  the  performance  of  certain  out- 
ward actions,  and  that  therefore  there  may  be  a  rieht  inten- 
tion where  there  is  a  deficiency,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  of 
right  emotions.    To  this  I  answer:  v^ 

Outward  actions  are  required  of  men,  only  because  they 
are  connected  with  intention,  by  a  natural  necessity.  And 
no  outward  action  is  ever  required  of  us,  unless  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  intending  and  aiming  to  do  it.  If  the  effect  does 
not  follow  our  honest  endeavors,  because  of  any  antagonist 
influence,  opposed  to  our  exertions,  which  we  can  not  over- 
come, wft  l)ave  by  oyr  intentjgn  l^ftmplJftlf  "^*^  *^"  "f^i  H 
the  ig»w^  and  arft  n?t  ^^  bl^Tn^  thftt  the  outward  effect  does  not 
take  place.  Just  so  with  emotions.  All  we  have  power  to 
"lBrdo,'15;  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  those  objects 
calculated  to  secure  a  given  state  of  emotion.  If,  firom  any 
exhaustion  of  the  sensibility,  or  for  any  other  cause  beyond 
our  control,  the  emotions  do  not  arise  which  the  consideration 
of  that  subject  is  calculated  to  produce,  we  are  no  more  Re- 
sponsible for.  the  absence  or  weakness  of  the  emotion,  than 
we  should  be  for  the  want  or  weakness  of  motion  in  our  mus- 
cles, when  we  willed  to  move  them,  in  consequence  of  exhaus- 
tion or  any  other  preventing  cause,  over  which  we  had  no 
control  The  fact  is,  we  can  not  be  blame  worthv  for  not 
feeUne  or  doing  that  which  we  can  not  door  feel  by  intending 
it  If  the  intention  then  is  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the  time  yj 
being,  nothing  can  be  morally  vmmg. 

5.  The  last  supposition  is,  that  a  latent  preference,  or  right 
intention,  may  co-exist  with  opposing  or  sinful  volitions. 
Upon  this  I  remark: 

That  I  have  formerly  supposed  that  this  could  be  true,  but 
am  now  convinced  that  it  can  not  be  true;  for  the  following  . 
reasons: 

(i.)  Observe,  the  supposition  is,  that  the  intention  or  ru- 
ling {^reference  may  be  right — ^may  really  exist  as  an  active 
and  virtuous  state  of  mind,  while,  at  the  same  time,  volitian 
may  exist  inconsistent  with  it. 
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(2.)  Now  what  ib  a  light  intention!  I  answer:  NotUnr 
short  of  this — ^willing,  chcxising,  or  intending  the  highest  good 
of  God  and  of  the  oniyerse)  and  to  promote  this  at  every  mo- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  our  ability.  In  other  wofds — ^ri^t  in- 
tention is  supreme,  disinterested  benevolence*  Now  what  are 
the  elements  which  enter  into  this  ri^t  intention? 

a.  The  choice  or  willing  of  every  interest  according  to  its 
perceived  intrinsic  value. 

6.  To  devote  our  entire  beings  now  and  for  ever,  to  this  end* 
This  is  right  intention.  Now  the  question  is^  can  this  inten- 
tion  co-exist  with  a  volition  inconastent  with  it!  Volition  im- 
plies the  choice  of  something,  for  some  reason.  If  it  be  the 
choice  of  whatever  can  promote  this  supremely  benevolent 
end,  and  for  that  reason,  the  volition  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
tention; but  if  it  be  the  choice  of  something  perceived  to  be 
inconsistent  with  this  end,  and  for  a  selfish  reason,  then  the 
volition  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposed  intention*  But  the 
question  is,  do  the  volition  and  intention  co-exist!  According 
to  the  supposition,  the  will  chooses,  or  wills  something,  for  a 
selfish  reason,  or  something  perceived  to  be  inconsistent  with 
supreme,  disinterested  benevolence.  Now  it  is  plainly  impos- 
sible, that  this  choice  can  take  place  while  the  opposite  inten- 
tion exists*  For  this  selfish  volition  is,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, sinful  or  selfish;  that  is — ^something  b  diosen  for  its 
own  sake,  which  is  inconsistent  with  disinterested  benevolence. 
But  here  the  intention  is  ultimate*  It  terminates  upon  the  ob- 
ject chosen  for  its  own  sake.  To  suppose,  then,  that  benevo- 
lence still  remains  in  exercise,  and  that  a  volition  co-exists 
with  it  that  is  sinful,  involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that 
selfishness  and  benevolence  can  co-exist  in  the  same  mind,  or 
that  the  will  can  choose,  or  will,  with  a  supreme  preference 
or  choice,  two  opposites,  at  the  same  time.  This  is  plainly 
impossible*  Suppose  I  intend  to  go  to  the  city  of  Now  York 
as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  Now  i^  on  my  way,  I  will  to  loiter 
unecessarily  a  moment,  I  necessarily  relinquish  one  indispen- 
sable element  of  my  intention.  In  willing  to  loiter,  or  turn 
aside  to  some  other  object  for  a  day,  or  an  hour,  I  mast,  of 
necessity,  relinquish  the  intention  of  going  as  soon  as  I  possi* 
bly  can.  I  may  not  design  to  finally  i^linquish  my  journey, 
but  I  must  of  necessity  relinquish  the  intention  of  going  as 
soon  as  I  can.  Now  virtue  consists  in  intending  to  do  all  the 
good  I  possibly  can,  or  in  willing  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  universe,  and  intending  to  promote  them  to  the 
extent  of  my  ability*    Nothing  short  or  this  is  virtue.    Now 
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if  at  any  time,  I  will  something  perceived  to  be  inconsisent 
with  this  intention,  I  must,  for  the  time  being,  retinquish  the 
intentioni,  as  it  must  indispensably  exist  in  my  mind  in  order 
to  be  virtue.  I  may  not  come  to  the  resolution,  that  I  will 
never  serve  God  any  more,  but  I  must  of  necessity  relinquish, 
for  the  time  being,  the  intention  of  doing  my  utmost  to  glorify 
God,  if  at  any  time  I  put  forth  a  selfish  volition*  For  a  selfish 
volition  implies  a  selfish  intention.  I  can  not  put  forth  a  voli* 
tion  intended  to  secure  an  end  until  I  have  chosen  the  end* 
Therefore,  a  holy  intention  can  not  co-exist  with  a  selfish 
volition. 

It  must  be,  therefore,  that  in  every  sinful  choice,  the  will 
of  a  holy  being  must  necessarily  drop  the  exercise  of  supreme, 
benevolent  intention,  and  pass  into  an  opposite  state  of  choice; 
that  is — ^the  agent  must  cease,  for  the  time  being,  to  exercise 
benevolence,  and  make  a  selfish  choice.  For  be  it  understood 
that  volition  is  the  choice  of  a  means  to  an  end;  and  of  course  i 
a  selfish  volition  implies  a  selfish  choice  of  an  end. 

Having  briefly  examined  the  several  suppositions  that  can 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  mixed  character  of  actions,  I  will 
now  answer  a  few  objections;  after  which,  I  will  bring  this 
philosophy  as  briefly  as  possible,  into  the  light  of  the  Bible.       ^ 

Objection.  Does  a  Christian  cease  to  be  a  Christian,  when- 
ever he  commits  a  sin?    I  answer: 

1.  Whenever  ^^p  sins,  y.  mUr?^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'Pe  being,  cease  to 
^  be  holy,    j'his  is  self-evident.  ^  *"  • 

i.  Whenever  he  sins,  he  must  be  condemned.  He  must  in- 
cur the  penalty  of  the  law  of  God.  If  he  does  not,  it  must 
be  because  the  law  of  Gk>d  is  abrogated.  But  if  the  law  of 
God  be  abrogated,  he  has  no  rule  of  duty;  consequently,  can 
neither  be  holy  nor  sinfal.  If  it  be  said  that  the  precept  is 
still  binding  upon  him,  but  that  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
the  penalty  is  forever  set  aside,  or  abrogated,  I  reply — that  to 
abrogate  the  penalty  is  to  repeal  the  precept;  for  a  precept 
without  penalty  is  no  law.  It  is  only  counsel  or  advice.  The 
Christian,  therefore,  is  justified  no  iarther  than  he  obeys,  and 
must  be  condemned  when  he  disobeys,  or  Antinomianism  < 
is  true.  • 

/3.  When  the  Christian  sins,  he  must  repent,  and  4o  his 
Qrst  works,'  or  he  will  perish. 

4.  Until  he  repents  he  cannot  be  forgiven.  In  these  re- 
spects, then,  the  sinning  Christian  and  the  unconverted  sin- 
ner are  upon  precisely  the  same  ground. 

5.  In  two  important  respects  the  sinning  Christian  differs 
widely  from  the  unconverted  sinner: 
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(1.)  In  his  relations  to  God.  A  Christian  is  a  child  of  Go<L 
A  sinning  Christian  is  a  disobedient  child  of  Gk>d.  An  uncon- 
verted sinner  is  a  child  of  the  devil.  A  Christian  sustains  a 
covenant  relation  to  God^  such  a  covenant  relation  as  to  se- 
cure to  him  that  discipline  which  tends  to  reclaim  and  bring 
him 'back,  if  he  wanders  away  from  God.  ^I(  his  children 
forsake  mj  law,  and  walk  not  in  mj  judgments;  if  thev 
break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments;  then  will 
I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes.  Nevertheless  my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utteriy 
take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faithfulness  to  fail.  My  cove- 
nant will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of 
my  hps."  Ps..  89:  30—^4. 

(2.)  The  sinning  Christian  differs  from  the  unconverted  man, 
in  the  state  of  his  sensibility.  In  whatever  way  it  takes  place, 
every  Christian  knows  that  the  state  of  his  sensibility  in  re- 
spect to  the  things  of  God,  has  undergone  a  great  change, 
mw  it  is  true,  that  moral  character  does  not  lie  in  the  sensi- 
bility, nor  in  the  wilPs  obeying  the  sensibility.  Neverthdess 
our  consciousness  teaches  us,  that  our  feelings  have  great 
power  in  promoting  wrong  choice  on  the  one  hand  and  in  remo- 
ving obstacles  to  nght  choice  on  the  other.  In  every  Chris- 
tianas mind  there  is,  therefore,  a  foundation  laid  for  appeals  to 
the  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  that  gives  truth  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  will.  And  multitudes  of  things  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  Christian,  give  truth  a  more  decided  advantage 
over  his  will  through  the  intelligence  than  is  the  case  with  un- 
converted sinners. 

Obj.  Can  a  man  be  bom  again,  and  then  be  unborn?  I 
^swer: 

f     1.  If  there  were  any  thing  impossible  in  this,  then  perse- 
verance would  be  no  virtue. 

2.  None  will  maintain,  that  there  is  any  thing  naturally 
impossible  in  this,  except  it  be  those  who  hold  to  physical  re- 
generation. 

3.  If  regeneration  consist  in  a  change  in  the  ruling  prefer- 
ence of  the  mind  or  in  the  ultimate  intention,  as  we  shall  see 
it  does,  it  is  plain,  that  an  individual  can  be  bom  again  and 
afterwards  cease  to  be  virtuous. 

4.  That  a  Christian  is  able  to  apostatize^  is  evident,  from  the 
many  warnings  addressed  to  Christians  in  the  Bible. 

5.  A  Christian  may  certainly  fall  into  sin  and  unbelief  and 
afterwards  be  renewed,  both  to  repentance  and  faith* 

Obj*  Can  there  be  no  such  thing  as  weak  faith,  weak  love^ 
Wd  weak  repentance  ?    1  answer: 
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L  If  you  mean  comparatively  weak,  I  say,  yes.  Bat  if 
you  mean  weak,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  sinful,  I  say,  no. 
Faith,  Repeintance,  Love,  and  every  Christian  grace,  properly 
so  called,  does  and  must  consist  in  an  act  of  will,  and  resolve 
itself  into  some  modification  of  supreme,  disinterested  benev- 
olence* I  shall,  in  a  future  lecture,  have  occasion  to  show  the 
philosophical  nature  of  faith.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say, 
that  faith  necessarily  depends  upon  the  clearness  or  obscuri^ 
of  ttie  intellectual  apprehensions  of  truth.  Faith,  to  be  real 
or  virtuous,  mustemorace  whatever  of  truth  is  apprehended 
by  the  intelligence  for  the  time  being. 

3.  Various  causes  may  operate  to  divert  the  intelligence 
from  the  objects  of  faith,  or  to  causf  the  mind  to  perceive  but 
few  of  them,  and  those  in  comparative  obscurity. 

3.  Faith  may  be  weak,  and  will  certainly  and  necessarily  be 
weak  in  such  cases,  in  proportion  to  the  obscurity  of  the  views. 
And  yet,  if  tibe  will  or  heart  confides  so  far  as  it  apprehends 
the  truth,  which  it  must  do  to  be  virtuous  at  all,  faith  cannot 
be  weak  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  sinful;  for  if  a  man  confides 
so  far  as  he  apprehends  or  perceives  the  truth,  so  far  as  fai^ 
is  concerned  he  is  doing  his  whole  duty.     . 

4.  Faith  may  be  weak  in  the  sense,  that  it  often  intermits 
and  gives  place  to  unbelief.  Faith  is  confidence,  and  unbe- 
lief is  the  widiholdin^  of  confidence.  It  is  th^  rejection  of 
truth  perceived*  Faith  is  the  rec^iion  of  truth  perceived. 
Faith  and  unbelief^  then,  are  opposite  states  of  choice,  and 
can  by  no  possibility  co-exist. 

5.  Faith  may  be  weak,  in  respect  to  its  objects.  The  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  knew  so  little  of  Him,  were  so 
filled  with  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  education,  as  to 
have  very  weak  faith  in  respect  to  the  Messiahship,  power, 
and  divinity  of  their  Master.  He  speaks  of  them  as  naving 
but  little  confidence,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  did 
not  implicitly  trust  Him,  so  far  as  they  understood  Him.  And 
although,  through  ignorance,  their  faith  was  weak,  yet  there 
is  no  evidence,  that  when  they  had  any  faith  at  all  they  did 
not  confide  in  whatever  of  truth  they  apprehended. 

Obj.  But  did  not  the  disciples  pray,  ^^  Increase  our  faith  t" 
I  answer. 

Yes.  And  by  this  they  must  have  intended  to  pray  for 
instruction;  for  what  else  could  they  mean?  Unless  a  man 
means  this,  when  he  prays  for  faith,  he  does  not  know  what  he 
prays  for,  Christ  produces  faith  by  enlightening  the  nnnd* 
When  we  pray  for  faith  we  pray  for  light.  And  faith,  to  be 
15 
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real  faith  at  all,  must  be  equal  to  the  light  we  have.  If  appre- 
hended truth  be  not  implicitly  rcceiv^  and  confided  in,  there 
ifl  no  faith;  but  unbelief.  If  it  be,  faith  is  what  it  ought 
to  be,  wholly  unmixed  with  sin. 

(Mj,  But  did  not  one  say  to  our  Lord,  ^Lord,  I  believe, 
help  thou  my  unbelief,''  thus  implying,  that  he  was  in  the  ex- 
erase  both  of  faith  and  unbelief  at  the  same  time?  I  an- 
swer, yes,  but, 

1.  This  was  not  inspiration. 

2.  Jt  is  not  certain,  that  he  had  any  faith  at  all. 

3.  If  he  had  and  prayed  understandingly,  he  meant  nothing 
more  than  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  faith,  or  for  such  a  degree 
of  light  as  to  remove  his  doubts  in  respect  to  the  divine  power 
of  Christ 

Obj*  Again  it  is  objected  that  this  philosophy  contradicts 
Christian  experience.    To  this  I  reply, 

1.  Thatit  is  absurd  to  appeal  from  reason  and  the  Bible  to 
empirical  conscioumcss^  which  mast  be  the  appeal  in  this  case. 
Reason  and  the  Bible  plainly  attest  the  truth  of  the  theory 
here  advocated.  What  experience  is  then  to  be  appealed  to 
to  set  their  testimony  aside  ?  Why,  christian  expenence,  it  is 
replied.  But  what  is  christian  experience?  How  shall  we 
learn  what  it  is?  Why  surely  by  appealing  to  reason  and 
the  Bible.  But  these  declare  that  if  ft  man  orond  in  one  point, 
he  does  and  must  for  the  time  being  violate  the  spirit  cm  the 
whole  law.  Nothing  is  or  can  be  more  express  than  is  the 
testimony  of  both  reason  and  revelation  upon  this  subject 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  unequivocal  decision  of  the  only 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  shall  we  be* 
fool  ourselves  by  appealing  from  this  tribunal  to  the  court  of 
enmirical  consciousness  t  Of  what  does  that  take  cognizance? 
Wny,  of  what  actually  passes  in  the  mind,  that  is,  of  its  men- 
tal states.  These  we  are  conscious  of  as  facts.  But  we  call 
these  states  christian  experience.  How  do  we  ascertaip  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  gospel  of  God? 
Why  only  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and  the  Bible.  Here,  then, 
we  arc  driven  back  to  the  court  from  which  we  had  before  ap- 
pealed, whose  judgment  is  always  the  same. 

Obf*  But  it  is  said  this  theory  seems  to  be  true  in  philosophy, 
that  is,  the  intelligence  seems  to  affirm  it,  but  it  is  not  true 
in  fact 

Answer^  If  the  intelligence  affirms  it,  it  must  be  true  or 
reason  deceives  us.  But  if  the  intelligence  deceives  in  this, 
it  may  also  in  other  things.    If  it  fails  us  here,  it  fails  us  on 
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the  most  important  of  all  questions.  If  reason  gives  false  tes- 
timonj,  we  can  never  know  truth  from  error  upon  anj  moral 
subject.  We  certainly  can  never  know  what  religion  is  oris 
not,  if  the  testimony  of  reason  can  be  set  aside.  If  the  in- 
telligence can  not  be  safely  appealed  to,  how  are  we  to  know 
what  the  bible  means?  for  it  is  the  only  faculty  by  which  we 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  .oracles  of  God? 

These  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  philosophical  view 
I  have  taken  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  action,  that  occur  to 
mj  mind.  I  will  now  briefly  advert  to  the  consistency  of  this 
philosophy  with  the  scriptures. 

1.  The  Bible  every  where  seems  to  assume,  the  simplicity 
of  moral  action.  Christ  expressly  informed  his  disciples,  that 
they  could  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  Now  by  this  He  did 
not  mean,  that  a  man  could  not  serve  God  at  one  time  and 
Mammon  at  another;  but  that  he  could  not  serve  both  at  the 
same  time.  The  philosophy  that  makes  it  possible  for  per- 
sons to  be  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful  at  the  same  time,  does 
make  it  possible  to  serve  God  and  Mammon  at  the  sam^  time, 
and  thus  flatly  contradicts  the  assertion  of  our  Savior. 

2.  James  has  expressly  settled  this  philosophy,  by  saying, 
that,  ^^  Whosoever  shall  keep  thq  whole  law,  and  yet  oflfend 
in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  Here  he  must  mean  to  as- 
sert  that  one  sin  involves  a  breach  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  any  degree  of  hoUness 
existing  with  it  Also,  ^^  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the 
same  place  sweet  water  and  bitter?  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  breth- 
ren, bear  olive-berries?  either  a  vine,  figs?  so  can  no  foun- 
tain both  yield  salt  water  and  fresh."  James  3:  11,  12L 
In  ths  passage  he  clearly  affirms  the  simplicity  of  moral  ac- 
tion; for  by  ^the  same  place'  he  evidently  means,  the  same  time, 
and  what  he  says  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  man  can  not  be 
holv  and  sinful  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Christ  has  expressly  taught,  that  nothing  is  regeneration, 
or  virtue,  but  entire  obedience,  or  the  renunciation  of  all 
selfishness.  ^  Except  a  man  forsake  all  that  he  hath,  he  can 
not  be  my  disciple." 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  precepts  and  threatenings  of 
the  Bible  are  usually  given,  show  that  nothing  is  regarded  as 
obedience,  or  virtue,  but  doing  exactly  that  wmch  God 
commands. 

5.  The  conunon  philosophy,  that  maintains  the  co-existence 
of  both  sin  and  holiness  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  is  vir- 
tually Antinomianism.    It  is  a  rejection  of  the  law  of  God  as 
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the  standard  of  duty.  It  maintainfl,  that  something  is  h<^«S9 
which  is  less  than  supreme  disinterested  benevolence,  or  the  de» 
TOtion  for  the  time  of  the  whole  being  to  God.  Now  any 
philosophy  that  makes  regeneration,  or  holiness, .  consist  in 
any  thing  less  than  just  that  measure  of  obedience  which  the 
law  of  God  requires,  is  Antinomianism.  It  is  a  letting  down, 
yy  a  rejection  of  the  law  of  God. 

^  6.  The  very  idea  of  sin  and  holiness  co-existing  in  the 
same  mind,  is  an  absurd  philosophy,  contrary  to  scripture  and 
common  sense.  It  is  an  overlooking  of  that  in  which  holiness 
consists.  Holiness  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  and  noth- 
ing else  is.  By  obedience,  I  mean  entire  obedience,  or  just 
that  which  the  law  requires.  Any  thing  else  than  that  which 
tibe  law  requires  is  not  obedience  and  is  not  holiness.  To 
.     maintain  that  it  is,  is  to  abrogate  the  law. 

I  might  go  to  great  lengths  in  the  examination  of  scripture 
testimony,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary,  or  in  these  lectures 
expedient.  I  must  close  this  lecture,  with  a  few  inferences 
and  remarks. 

1.  It  has  been  supposed  bv  some,  that  the  simplicity  of 
moral  action,  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  theory  by  the  advocates 
of  entire  sanctification  in  this  life,  as  tne  only  consbtent 
method  of  carrying  out  their  principle.    To  this  1  reply: 

(I.)  That  this  theory  is  held  in  common,  both  by  those  who 
hold  and  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification 
in  this  life. 

(2.)  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  does  not 
depend  at  all  upon  this  philosophical  theory  for  its  support; 
but  may  be  estaolished  by  Bible  testimony,  whatever  the  phil- 
osophy of  holiness  may  be. 

%  Growth  in  grace  consists  in  two  things: 

(I.)  In  the  stability  or  permanency  of  holy,  ultimate  in- 
tention. 

(2.)  In  intensity  or  strength.  As  knowledge  increases, 
Christians  will  naturally  grow  in  grace,  in  both  these  re- 
spects. 

3.  The  theorv  of  the  mixed  character  of  moral  actions,  is 
an  eminently  dangerous  theory,  as  it  leads  its  advocates  to 
suppose  that  in  their  acts  of  rebellion  there  is  something 
holy,  or  more  strictly,  that  there  is  some  holiness  in  them  while 
they  are  in  the  known  commission  of  sin. 

It  is  dangerous,  because  it  leads  its  advocates  to  place  the 
standard  of  conversion,  or  regeneration,  exceedingly  low;  to 
make  regeneration,  repentance,  true  love  to  God,  fiiith,  &c., 
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consistent  with  the  known  or  conscious  conunisrion  ofpresent 
sin.  This  mast  be  a  highly  dangeroas  philosophy.  The  fact 
is,  that  regeneration,  or  holiness,  under  any  form,  is  quite 
anotiier  thing  than  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  those  who  main- 
tain the  philosophy  of  the  mixed  character  of  moral  ac- 
tion* 

4.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  dangerous  error  than  that 
while  we  are  conscious  of  present  sin  we  are  or  can  be  in  a 
state  acceptable  to  God. 

5.  The  false  philosophy  of  many  leads  them  to  adopt  a 
phraseology  inconsistent  wi&  truth,  and  to  speak  as  if  they 
were  guilty  of  present  sin  when  in  fitct  they  are  not,  but  are 
in  a  state  of  acceptance  with  God. 

6.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  Christians  sm  in  their  nwst 
holy  exercises,  and-  it  is  as  injurious  and  dangerous  as  it  is 
fidse.  The  fact  is  holiness  is  holiness,  and  it  is  really  non- 
sense to  speak  of  a  holiness  that  consists  with  sin. 

7.  The  tendency  of  this  philosophy  is  to  quiet  in  their  de- 
lusions those  whose  consciences  assure  th^n  of  present  sln^ 
as  if  tfiis  could  be  true  and  tiiey  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
God  notwithstanding. 
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LECTURE  XII. 
MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

L   In  WH4T  SENSE  OBEDIENCE  TO  MoRAL  LaW  CAN  BE  PAE- 
TIAL. 

11.  The  Government  of  God  accepts  nothing  as  virtci; 

BUT  obedience  TO  MoRAL  LaW. 

/.  In  what  sense  obedience  to  Moral  Lom  can  be  partial. 

In  discassing  this  subject  I  must^ 

1.  Remind  you  of  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that^ 
obedience  can  not  be  partial j  and^ 

2«  Shaw  the  sense  in  which  it  can  be  partial. 

L  lit  what  sense  we  have  seen  that  obedience  to  moral  law 
can  not  be  partiaL 

(1.)  Not  in  the  sense  that  a  moral  agent  can  at  the  same 
ti<»e  be  selfish  and  benevcdent  That  is,  a  moral  agent" 
can  not  choose  as  an  ultimate  end  the  highest  well-being  of 
Qod  and  of  the  Universe,  and^  at  the  same  time,  choose  an 
opposite  end,  namely,  his  own  gratification.  In  other  words 
he  can  not  love  God  supremely  and  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  love  himself  supremely,  and 
K3fer  his  own  gratification  to  the  good  of  God  and  his  neigh-^ 
r.    These  two  things,  we  have  seen,  can  not  be. 

{%)  We  have  seen  that  a  moral  agent  can  not  honestly 
choose  the  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an  ultimate 
end,  that  is,  for  and  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  yet 
withhold  the  degree  of  intensi^  of  choice  which  he  sees  the 
value  of  the  end  demands,  and  he  is  able  to  render.  In  other 
words,  he  can  not  be  honest  in  knowingly  and  intentionally 
withholding  from  God  and  man  their  dues.  That  is,  he  can 
not  be  honestly  dishonest. 

(3.)  We  have  seen  that  honesty  of  intention  implies  the 
esteeming  and  treating  of  every  beine  and  thins  known  t» 
the  mind  according  to  its  nature  and  relations,  and  every  inte* 
rest  according  to  its  estimated  relative  importance  and  our 
ability  to  promote  it 

(4.)  We  have  seen  that  neither  of  the  following  supposi* 
tions  can  be  tnie^ 

It  can  not  be  true, 

[1.]  That  an  act  or  choice  may  have  a  complex  character 
qb  account  of  complexity  in  the  motives  that  induce  it.. 

It  can  not  be  true» 
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[2.]  That  the  will  or  heart  may  be  right  while  the  emotions 
and  affections  are  wrong  in  the  sense  of  sinful- 
It  can  not  be  true^ 

[3.]  That  a  raUng,  latent,  bat  actually  existing  holy  prefer- 
ence or  intention^  may  co-exist  with  opposing  volitions. 

These  things,  we  hare  seen,  can  not  be,  and  therefore  that 
the  following  is  true,  to  wit,  that  obedience  to  moral  law  can 
not  be  partial  in  the  sense  that^  moral  agent  can  partly  obey 
and  partly  disobey  at  the  same  time;  that  he  can  not  be  both 
holy  and  unholy  in  the  same  act;  that  he  can  not  at  the  same 
time  serve  both  God  and  manunon*  This  certainly  is  the  doc- 
trine both  of  natural  and  revealed  tiieology.  This  summing 
up  of  what  was  taught  in  the  last  lecture  conducts  us  to  the 
discussion  of  *the  second  inquiry,  namely: 

/•  In  what  sense  obedience  to  moral  law  can  be  partial* 
And  here  I  would  observe  that  the  only  ^ense  in  which 
obedience  to  moral  law  can  be  partial  is,  that  obedience  may 
be  intermittent.  That  iai  the  subject  may  sometimes  obey 
and  at  other  times  disobey.  He  ma^  at  one  time  be  selfish 
or  will  his  own  gratification  because  it  is  his  own,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  well-being  of  God  and  his  neighbor,  and  at 
anodier  time  will  the  highest  well-beine  of  God  and  the  Uni- 
verse as  an  end  and  his  own  good  onfy  in  proportion  to  its 
relative  value.  These  are  opposite  choices  or  ultimate  inten- 
tions. The  one  is  holy;  the  other  is  sinful.  One  is  obedi- 
ence and  entire  obedience,  to  the  law  of  Grod;  the  other  is  diso- 
bedience and  entire  disobedience  to  that  law*  These  for 
ought  we  can  see  may  succeed  each  other  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  times,  but  co-exist  they  plainly  can  not  ^ . 

//.  The  Govermnent  of  Chd  accqds  nothing  as  virtue  but  obe- 
'dience  to  the  law  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  state  this  propositionf  Was 
this  truth  ever  called  in  question  ?  If  such  que  stions  be  asked, 
I  must  answer  that  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  (though  ap- 
parently so  seltevident  that  the  suggestion  that  it  is,  or 
can  be  called  in  question,  may  reasonaUv  excite  astonish- 
ment,) is  generally  denied.  Indeed,  probably  nine-tentiis  of 
the  nominal  church  deny  it.  They  tenaciously  hold  sentiments 
that  are  entirely  contrarv  to  it,  and  amount  to  a  direct  denial 
of  it.  They  maintain  that  tiiere  is  much  true  virtue  in  the 
world,  and  yet  that  there  is  no  one  who  ever  for  a  moment 
obeys  the  law  of  God;  that  all  christians  are  virtuous,  and 
that  they  are  truly  religious,  and  yet  not  one  on  earth  obeys 
tile  moral  law  of  God;  in  short  that  God  accepts  as  virtue  ^ 
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that  which  m  every  instance  comes  short  of  obedience  to  hts 
hiw.  And  yet  it  is  generally  asserted  in  their  articles  of  fiiith 
that  obedience  to  moral  law  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart  With  this  sentiment  in  their  creed,  they 
will  brand  as  a  heretic  or  as  a  hypocrite  any  one  who  profe»* 
ses  to  obey  the  law,  and  maintain  that  men  may  be  and  are 
mous,  and  eminently  so,  who  do  not  obey  the  law  of  God. 
This  sentiment,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  generally  hdd 
by  those  who  are  styled  orthodox  Christians,  must  assume 
that  there  is  some  rule  of  rieht  or  of  duty  beside  the  moral 
law,  or  that  virtue  or  true  religion  does  not  imply  obedience 
to  any  law.    In  this  discussion  I  shall, 

1.  Attempt  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  rtde  of  righi  or  AUg 
huX  the  moral  lam*  ami, 

2.  That  nothing  can  be  virtue  or  true  religion  but  obedienctio 
this  km. 

3.  TTud  the  Government  of  God  adcnowledgts  nothing  ehe  as 
virtue  or  true  religion.  t 

1.     TTurecan  benoruleof  duhfbutthemorallasD. 

Upon  this  proposition  I  remark, 

(1.)  That  the  moral  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  rule  of  action  which  is  mmflU 
ed,  not  in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  the  nature  and  relations  of 
moral  agents.  It  prescribes  the  course  of  action  which  is 
agreeable  or  suitable  to  our  nature  and  relations.  It  is  unal- 
terably right  to  act  in  conformity  with  our  nature  and  rela* 
tions.  To  deny  this  is  palpably  absurd  and  contradictoty. 
But  if  this  is  right  nothing  else  can  be  right.  If  tiiis  coane 
is  obligatory  upon  us  by  virtue  of  our  nature  and  relations, 
no  other  course  can  possibly  be  obligatory  upon  us.  To  act 
in  conformity  with  our  nature  and  relations,  must  be  right  and 
nothing  more  or  less  can  be  right.  If  these  are  not  truths 
of  intuition,  then  there  are  no  such  truths. 

(2.)  God  has  never  proclaimed  any  other  rule  of  duty,  and 
should  He^o  it,  it  could  not  be  obligato^.  The  moral  law 
did  not  originate  in  His  arbitrary  will.  I^  did  not  create  it, 
nor  can  He  alter  it,  or  introduce  any  other  rule  of  right  among 
moral  agents.  Can  God  make  any  thing  else  right  than  to 
Ipve  him  witii  all  the  heart  and  our  ne^fhbor  as  ourselves? 
Surely  not  Some  have  straneely  dreamed  that  the  law  of 
faith  has  superseded  the  mond  law.  But  we  shall  see  that 
moral  law  is  not  made  void  but  is  established  by  the  law  of 
faith.  True  fisdth,  from  its  very  nature,  aJways  implies  love 
or  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  and  love  or  obedience  to  the 
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moral  l&w  always  implies  fidth.  As  has  been  said  on  a  former 
occasion,  no  being  can  create  law.  Nothing  is  or  can  be 
obligatory  on  a  moral  agent  but  the  coarse  of  conduct  suited 
to  his  nature  and  relations.  No  being  can  set  aside  the  obli- 
gation to  do  this.  Nor  can  any  being  render  any  thing  more 
Uian  this  oblieatory.  Indeed  there  can  not  possibly  be  any 
other  rule  of  duty  than  Ae  moral  law.  There  can  be  no  oth- 
er standard  with  which  to  compare  our  actions,  and  in  ihe 
light  of  which  to  decide  their  moral  character.  This  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposition,  namely: 

//.  That  nothing  can  be  viriTie  or  true  religion  but  obedience  to 
the  moral  lam* 

By  this  two  things  are  intended: 

(1.)  That  every  modification  of  true  virtue  is  only  obedi- 
ence to  moral  law. 

(2.)  That  nothing  can  be  virtue  but  just  that  which  the 
moral  law  requires. 

That  every  modification  of  true  virtue  is  only  obedience  to 
moral  law  will  appear  if  we  consider, 

EL]  That  virtue  is  identical  with  true  religion. 
2.]  That  true  religion  can  not  properly  consist  in  any  thing 
else  than  the  love  to  God  and  man  enjoined  by  the  moral  law. 

[3«]  That  the  bible  expressly  recognizes  love  as  the  fulfill- 
ing of  the  law,  and  as  expressly  denies  that  any  thing  else  is 
acceptable  to  God. 

"^  Therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  ^  Though  1 
speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  (love,)  1  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stand all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge;  and  thcfugh  I  have  all 
faith  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains  and  have  not  charity  I 
am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the 
poor,  and  though  I  rive  my  body  to  be  burned  and  have  not 
charity,  (love)  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 

Love  is  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  bible,  not  only  as  con- 
stituting true  religion,  but  as  being  the  whole  of  religion. 
Every  form  of  true  reU|ion  is  only  a  form  of  love  or  benevo- 
lence. Repentance  consists  in  the  turning  of  the  soul  from  a 
state  of  selfishness  to  benevolence,  from  disobedience  to  God's 
law,  to  obedience  to  it.  Faith  is  the  receiving  of,  or  confiding 
in,  embracing,  loving,  truth  and  the  God  of  truth.  It  is  only 
a  modification  of  love  to  God  and  Christ.  Every  christian 
grace  or  virtue,  as  we  shall  more  fully  see  when  we  come  to 
consider  them  in  detail,  is  only  a  modification  of  love.    God 
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is  bve.  Every  modificatioD  of  Tirtue  and  hoKness  in  Crcd  is 
only  love  or  the  state  of  mind  which  the  moral  law  requires 
alike  of  him  and  of  us.  Benevolence  is  the  whole  of  viriae 
in  God  and  in  all  holy  beings.  Justice,  irutbfiilness,  and  eveij 
moral  attribute,  is  only  benevolence  viewed  in  particular  rela- 
tions. 

J\rothing  can  be  virttu  that  is  not  just  what  the  moral  Uxm 
demands*  That  is^  nothing  short  of  what  it  requires  can  be  in 
anvsense  virtue. 

The  common  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  kind  of  obedioice  is 
rendered  to  God  by  Christians  which  is  true  religion,  and 
which  on  Christ^s  account  is  accepted  of  God,  which  after  aU 
comes  indefinitely  short  of  full  or  entire  obedience  at  any 
moment;  that  the  Gospel  has  somehow  brought  men,  thatia, 
Christians,  into  such  relations  that  God  really  accepts  of  them 
an  imperfect  obedience,  something  far  below  what  His  law 
requires;  that  Christiansare  accepted  and  justified  while  they 
render  at  best  but  a  partial  obedience,  and  while  tiiey  sin 
more  or  less  at  every  moment.  Now  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
as  radical  an  error  as  can  well  be  taught  This  question 
naturally  branches  out  into  two  distinct  inquiries: 

(1.)  k  it  possible  for  a  moral  agent  partly  to  obey  and  part- 
ly to  disobey  the  moral  law  at  the  same  time? 

(2.)  Can  God  in  any  sense  justify  one  who  does  not  yield  a 
present  and  fiiU  obedience  to  the  moral  lawt 

The  first  of  these  questions  has  been  fully  discussed  under 
another  head.  We  think  it  has  been  shown  that  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  can  not  be  partial  in  the  sense  that  the  sub- 
ject can  partly  obey  and  partly  disobey  at  the  same  time. 

We  will  now  attend  to  the  second  question,  namely:  Can 
God,  in  any  sense  justify  one  who  does  not  yield  a  present 
and  full  obedience  to  the  moral  law?  Or,  in  other  words,  can 
he  accept  any  thing  as  virtue  oi'  obedience  which  is  not  for  the 
time  being  full  obedience,  or  all  that  the  law  requires? 

The  term  jwtijication  is  used  in  two  senses. 

ri*]  In  the  sense  of  pronouncing  the  subject  blameless. 

]2!\  In  the  sense  of  pardon  and  acceptance. 

It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  tfie  advocates  of  this  theory 
hold  that  Christians  arc  justified,  that  is,  that  they  are  pard<m^ 
and  accepted  and  treated  as  just,  though  at  every  moment 
sinning  by  coming  short  of  rendering  that  obedience  which 
the  moral  law  demands.  They  do  not  pretend  that  they  are 
justified  at  any  moment  by  the  law,  for  that  at  every  moment 
condemns  them  for  present  sin,  but  that  they  are  justified  by 
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grace,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are  made  really  and  person- 
ally righteous  by  grace,  but  that  grace  pardons  and  accepts, 
and  in  this  sense  justifies  them  when  they  are  in  the  present 
commission  of  an  indefinite  amount  of  sin ;  that  grace  accounts 
them  righteous  while  in  fact  they  are  continually  sinning; 
that  they  are  fully  pardoned  and  acquitted  while  at  the  same 
moment  committing  sin.  While  voluntarily  withholding  full 
obedience,  their  partial  obedience  is  accepted,  and  the  ain  of 
withholding  full  obedience  is  forgiven.  God  accepts  what 
the  sinner  has  a  mind  to  give,  and  forgives  what  he  voluntari* 
ly  withholds.  This  is  no  caricature.  It  is,  if  I  understand 
them,  precisely  what  many  hold.  In  considering  this  sut^ect, 
I  wish  to  propose  for  discussion  the  following  inquiries  as  of 
fiindamental  importance. 

1.  If  a  present  partial  obedience  can  be  accepted,  how 
great  a  part  mav  be  withholden  and  we  be  accepted? 

2.  If  we  are  mrgiven  while  voluntarily  withholding  a  part 
of  that  which  would  constitute  full  obedience,  are  we  not  for- 
given sin  of  which  we  do  not  repent,  and  forriven  while  in  the 
act  of  committing  the  sin  for  which  we  are  forgiven? 

3.  "What  good  can  result  to  the  sinner,  to  &od,  or  to  the 
universe  from  forgiving  impenitence,  or  sin  which  is  per- 
sbted  in? 

4.  Has  God  a  right  to  pardon  present,  and  of  course  unre- 
pented  sin? 

5.  Have  we  a  right  to  ask  him  to  forgive  present  unrepent- 
edsin? 

6.  Must  not  confession  of  present  and  of  course  unrepent- 
ed  sin  be  base  h^ocrisy? 

7.  Does  the  bible  recognize  the  pardon  of  present  and  un- 
repented  ain?  ' 

8.  Does  the  bible  recognize  any  justification  in  sin? 

9.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  partial  repentance  of  sin? 
That  is,  does  not  repentance  imply  present  full  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God? 

10.  Must  not  that  be  a  gross  error  that  represents  God  as 
pardoning  and  justifying  a  sinner  in  the  present  voluntary 
commission  of  sin? 

11.  Can  there  be  any  other  than  a  voluntary  sin? 
1%  Must  not  present  sin  be  unrepented  sin? 

We  will  now  attend  to  these  questions  in  their  order. 

1.  How  much  sin  may  we  commit,  or  how  much  may  we  at 
every  moment  come  short  of  full  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  yet  be  accepted  and  justified? 
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This  must  be  an  enquiry  of  infinite  importance.  If  we 
may  willfully  withhold  a  part  of  oar  hearts  from  God  and  yet 
be  accepted,  how  great  a  part  may  we  withhold!  If  we  may 
love  God  with  less  than  all  our  hearts  and  our  neighbor  less 
than  ourselves  and  be  accepted,  how  much  less  than  supreme 
love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  our  neighbor  will  be  ac- 
cepted t 

Shall  we  be  told  that  the  least  degree  of  tnie  love  to  God 
and  our  neighbor  will  be  accepted!  But  what  is  trae  love  to 
God  and  our  ndghbor!  This  is  the  point  of  inquiry.  Is 
diat  true  love  which  is  not  what  is  required!  If  the  least 
degree  of  love  to  God  will  be  accepted,  then  we  may  love 
ourselves  more  than  we  love  God  and  yet  be  accepted*  We 
may  love  God  a  little,  and  ourselves  much,  and  stiU  be  in  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God.  We  may  love  God  a  Httie 
and  our  neignbor  a  little  and  ourselves  more  than  we  love 
God  and  all  our  neighbors,  and  yet  be  in  a  justified  state.  Or 
shall  we  be  told  Uiat  God  must  be  loved  supremely!  But 
what  is  intended  by  this!  Is  supreme  love  a  loving  witii  all 
the  heart!  But  this  is  full  and  not  partial  obedience;  but  the 
latter  is  the  thine  about  which  we  are  inquiring.  Or  is  su- 
preme love,  not  love  with  all  the  heart,  but  simply  a  higher 
degree  of  love  than  we  exercise  toward  any  other  bemg! 
But  how  much  greater  must  it  be!  Barely  a  Uttle!  How  are 
we  to  measure  it!  In  what  scale  are  we  to  weigh,  or  by  what 
standard  are  we  to  measure  our  love  so  as  to  know  whetiier 
we  love  Grod  a  little  more  than  any  other  being!  But  bow 
much  are  we  to  love  our  neighbor  in  order  to  our  being  accep- 
ted! If  we  may  love  him  a  little  less  than  ourselves,  how 
much  less  and  still  be  justified !  These  are  certainly  questions 
of  vital  importance.  But  such  questions  look  like  trifling. 
But  why  should  they !  If  the  theorv  I  am  examining  be  true, 
these  questions  must  not  only  be  asked,  but  they  must  admit 
of  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  advocates  of  &e  theory  in 
question  are  bound  to  answer  them.  And  if  they  can  not,  it 
is  otily  because  their  theory  is  false.  Is  it  possible  that  their 
theory  should  be  true  and  yet  no  one  be  able  to  answer  snch 
vital  questions  as  these  just  proposed!  If  a  partial  obedience 
can  be  accepted,  it  is  a  momentous  question  how  partial  or 
how  complete  must  that  obedience  be!  I  say  aeain,  that  this 
is  a  question  of  agonizing  interest  God  fomd  that  we 
should  be  left  in  the  dark  here.  But  let  us  look  at  the  second 
question. 

2.    If  we  are  forgiven  while  voluntarily  withholding  a 
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part  of  that  which  would  constitate  full  obedience,,  are  we  not 
forgiyen  sin  of  which  we  do  not  repent,  and  forgiven  while 
in  the  act  of  committing  the  sin  for  wnich  we  are  forgiven? 

The  theory  in  Question  is  that  Christians  never  at  any  time 
in  this  world  yield  a  full  obedience  to  the  Divine  law;  that 
they  always  withhold  a  part  of  their  hearts  from  the  Lord, 
and  yet  while  in  the  very  act  of  committing  this  abominable 
sin  of  voluntarily  defrauding  God  and  their  neighbor,  God 
accepts  their  persons  and  their  services^  fiilly  forgives  and 
justifies  them.  What  is  this  but  pardoning  present  and  per- 
tinacious rebellion!  Receiving  to  favor  a  God-defrauding 
wretchi  Fornviog  a  sin  unrepented  of  and  detestably  per^ 
severed  in?  Yes  this  must  be^  if  it  be  true  that  Christians  are 
justified  without  present  full  obedience.  That  surely  must  be 
a  doctrine  of  devils  that  represents  God  as  receiving  to  favor 
a  rebel  who  has  at  least  one  hand  filled  with  weapons  against 
liis  throne. 

3.  But  what  good  can  result  to  God  or  the  sinner  or  to  the 
universe  by  thus  pardoning  and  justifying  an  unsanctified 
soul?  Can  Gk)d  be  honored  by  such  a  proceeding?  Will 
the  holy  universe  the  more  respect  fear  and  honor  God  for 
such  a  proceeding?  Does  it,  can  it  commend  itself  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  universe? 

Will  pardon  and  justification  save  the  sinner,  while  yet  he 
continues  to  withhold  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  heart  from  God? 
While  he  still  cleaves  to  a  part  of  his  sins  ?  Can  heaven  be  ed- 
ified or  hell  confounded,  and  its  cavils  silenced  by  such  a  meth- 
od of  justification? 

4.  &ut  again:  Has  God  a  right  to  pardon  unrepented  sin? 
Some  may  fee)  shocked  at  the  question,  and  may  insist  that 

this  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  right  to  agitate.  But  let 
me  inquire:  Has  God  a  right  to  act  arbitrarily?  Is  there  not 
some  course  of  conduct  which  is  suitable  in  him  ?  Has  he  not  giv- 
en us  intelligence  on  purpose  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  and 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  hispublicacts?  Does  He  not  in- 
vite and  require  scrutiny?  Why  has  He  required  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  whv  has  He  required  repentance  at  all? 
Who  does  not  know  that  no  executive  magistrate  has  a  ri^ht 
to  pardon  unrepented  sin?  The  lowest  terms  upon  which 
any  ruler  can  exercise  mercy,  are  repentance,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  a  return  to  obedience.  Who  ever  heard  in  any 
government  of  a  rebeFs  being  pardoned  while  he  only  renoun- 
ced a  part  of  his  rebellion?  To  pardon  him  while  any  part  of 
his  rebellion  is  persevered  in,  were  to  sanction  by  a  public  act 
16 
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that  which  is  lacking  in  fats  repentance.    It  were  to  pronounce 
a  public  justification  of  his  refusal  to  render  Ml  obedience. 

5.  But  have  we  a  right  to  ask  forgiveness  while  we  perse* 
vere  in  the  sin  of  withholding  a  part  of  our  heart  from  Him? 

God  has  no  right  to  forgive,  and  we  have  no  right  to  desire 
him  to  foi^ve  us  while  we  keep  back  any  part  of  the  price. 
While  we  persist  in  defrauding  God  and  our  neighbor,  we  can 
not  profess  penitence  and  ask  forgiveness  without  gross  liy- 
pocrisy.  And  shall  Crod  forgive  us  while  we  can  not  without 
njpocrisy  even  profess  repentance?  To  ask  for  pardon  while 
we  do  not  repent  and  cease  from  sin,  is  a  gross  insidt  to  Ck>d. 

6.  But  does  the  bible  recognize  the  pardon  of  present  un- 
repented  sin? 

Let  the  passage  be  found,  if  it  can  be,  where  sin  is  repre- 
sented as  pardoned  or  pardonable  unless  repented  of  and  folly 
forsaken.  No  such  passage  can  be  found.  The  opposite  of 
this  always  stands  reveal^  expressly  or  impliedly  on  every 
page  of  Divine  Inspiration. 

7.  Does  the  bible  any  where  recognize  a  justification  in  sin  ? 

Where  is  such  a  passage  to  be  found  ?  Does  not  the  law  con- 
demn sin,  every  degree  of  it?  Does  it  not  unalterably  con- 
demn the  sinner  in  whose  heart  the  vile  abomination  is  found? 
If  a  soul  can  sin,  and  yet  not  be  condemned,  then  it  must  be 
because  the  law  is  abrogated,  for  surely  if  the  law  still  remains 
in  force,  it  must  condemn  all  sin.  James  most  unequivocally 
teaches  this:  ^'•If  any  man  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all."  What  is  this  but  as- 
serting that  if  there  could  be  a  partial  obedience,  it  would  be 
unavailing,  since  the  law  would  condemn  for  any  degree  of 
sin;  that  partial  obedience,  did  it  exist,  w.ould  not  be  re- 
garded as  acceptable  obedience  at  all?  The  doctrine  that  a 
partial  obedience  (in  the  sense^tfaat  the  law  is  not  at  any  time 
fully  obeyed,)  is  accepted  of  God,  is  sheer  Antinomianism. — 
What!  a  sinner  justined  while  indulging  in  rebellion  against 
God! 

But  it  has  been  generally  held  in  the  church  that  a  sinner 
must  mtend  fully  to  obey  the  law  as  a  condition  of  justifica- 
tion; that  in  his  purpose,  intention,  he  must  forsake  all  sin;  that 
nothing  short  of  perfection  of  aim  or  intention  can  be  accept- 
ed of  God.  Now,  what  is  intended  by  this  language?  We 
have  seen  in  former  lectures  that  moral  character  belongs 
properly  only  to  the  intention.  If,  then,  perfection  of  inten- 
tion be  an  indispensable  condition  of  justification,  what  is  this 
but  au  admission  after  all  that  fill]  present  obedience  is  a  con- 
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ditbii  of  justification?  Bat  this  is  what  we  hold  and  they  de- 
ny. What  then  can  they  mean?  It  is  of  importance  to  as- 
certain what  is  intended  by  the  assertion  repeated  by  them 
thousands  of  times  that  a  sinner  can  not  be  justified  but  upon 
condition  that  he  fiilly  purposes  and  intends  to  abandon  all 
sin  and  to  live  without  sin;  unless  he  seriously  intends  to  ren- 
der full  obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  God.  Intends  to 
obey  the  law!  What  constitutes  obedience  to  the  law?  Why, 
love,  good  willing,  good  intending.  Intending  to  obey  the 
law  is  intending  to  intend,  willing  to  will,  choosing  to  choosel 
This  is  absurd. 

What  then  is  the  state  of  mind  which  is  and  must  be  the 
condition  of  justification?  Not  merely  an  intention  to  obey^ 
for  this  is  only  an  intending  to  intend,  but  intending  what  the 
law  requires  to  be  intended,  to  wit,  the  highest  well-being  of 
God  and  of  the  universe.  Fully  intending  this,  and  not  rally 
intending  to  intend  this,  is  the  condition  of  justification*  But 
fully  intending  this,  is  full  present  obedience  to  the  law. 

But  again:  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  can  intend  fully 
to  obey  the  law  unless  he  actually  fuU^  intends  what  the  law 
requires  him  to  intend.  The  law  requires  him  fiilly  to  intend 
the  highest  well-bein^  of  God  and  of  the  universe.  And  un- 
less he  intends  this,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  can  intend  full 
obedience  to  the  law;  that  he  intends  to  live  without  sin. — 
Why,  the  supposition  is  that  he  is  now  sinning,  that  is,  (for  no- 
thing else  is  sin)  voluntarily  witiiholding  from  God  and  man 
their  due.  He  choo8es,wills  and  intends  this,  and  yet  the  sup- 
position is,  that  at  the  same  time  he  chooses,  wills,  intends 
fully  to  obey  the  law.  What  is  this  but  the  ridiculous  asser- 
tion that  he  at  the  same  time  intends  full  obedience  to  the  law 
and  intends  not  fiilly  to  obey, but  only  to  obey  in  part,  volun- 
tarily withholding  mm  God  and  man  their  dues. 

But  again  to  the  question,  can  man  be  justified  while  sin  re- 
mains in  him?  Surely  he  can  not  either  upon  legal  or  gospel 
principles,  unless  the  law  be  repealed.  That  he  can  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  while  there  is  a  particle  of  sin  in  him,  is 
too  plain  to  need  proof.  But  can  he  be  pardoned  and  accept- 
ed, and  then  justified  in  the  gospel  sense,  while  sin,  any  de- 
gree of  sin,  remains  in  him?  Certainly  not  For  the  law,  un- 
less it  be  repealed  and  antinomianism  be  true,  continues  to 
condemn  lum  while  there  is  any  degree  of  sin  in  him.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  he  can  be  pardoned  and  at  the  same 
time  condemned.  But  if  he  is  all  the  time  coining  short  of  fiiU 
obedience,  there  never  is  a  moment  in  which  the  law  is  not 
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uttering  its  curses  against  him.  ^Cursed  is  everj  one  that 
continueth  not  in  all  things  ttiat  are  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  to  do  them."  The  fact  is,  there  never  has  been,  and 
there  never  cfin  be  any  such  thing  as  sin  without  condemna- 
tion. ^Beloved,  if  our  own  heart  condenm  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,"  that  is,  he  much  more  condemns  us.  ^^But  if 
our  heart  condenm  us  not,  then  have  we  confidence  towards 
God."  God  can  not  repeal  the  law.  It  is  not  founded  in  his 
arbitrary  will.  It  is  as  unalterable  and  unrepealable  as  his 
own  nature*  God  can  never  repeal  nor  alter  it  He  can,  for 
Chrisf  s  sake,  dispense  with  the  execution  of  the  penalty  when 
the  subject  has  returned  to  full  present  obedience  to  the  pre- 
cept, but  in  no  other  case,  and  upon  no  other  possible  co«idt* 
tioDS.  To  affirm  that  he  can,  is  to  affirm  that  God  can  alter 
the  immutable  and  eternal  principles  of  moral  law  and  moral 
government 

.  8.  The  next  inauiry  is,  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  par^ 
tial  repentance  of  sin?  That  is,  does  not  true  repentance 
imply  a  return  to  present  full  obedience  to  the  law  of  God? 

In  considering  this  question,  I  will  state  briefly, 

(I.)  What  repentance  is  not. 

(2.)  What  it  IS. 

(3.)  What  is  not  implied  in  it 

(4.)  What  is. 

I  shall  in  this  place  only  state  these  points  briefly,  leaving 
their  fall  consideration  to  their  appropriate  place  in  this  coarse 
of  instruction. 

(1.)  What  repentance  is  not, 

[1.]  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  intellieence.  It  does  not 
consist  in  conviction  of  sin,  nor  in  any  intellectual  views  of  sin 
whatever. 

[2.]  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility.  It  does  not 
consist  in  a  feeling  of  regret,  or  remorse,  or  of  sorrow  of  any 
kind  or  degree.    It  is  not  a  feeling  of  any  kind. 

(2,)  What  it  is. 

The  primary  signification  of  the  word  rendered  repentance 
is,  to  think  again,  but  more  particularly,  to  change  the  mind 
in  conformity  with  a  second  fliought,  or  in  accordance  widi  a 
more  rationsu  and  intelligent  view  of  the  subject  To  repent 
is  to  change  the  choice,  purpose,  intention.  It  is  to  choose  a 
new  end,  to  begin  a  new  life,  to  turn  from  self-seeking  to  seek- 
ing the  highest  good  of  being,  to  turn  from  selfishness  to  disin- 
terested benevolence,  from  a  state  of  disobedience  to  a  state 
of  obedience. 

(3.)  What  is  not  implied  in  it 
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[1.]  It  does  not  implj  the  ramembiaiice  of  all  post  sixu — 
This  would  be  implied  if  repentance  consisted,  as  some  seem 
to  suppose^  in  sorrowing  over  every  particular  sin.  But  as 
repentance  consists  in  returning  or  taming  to  God,  from  the 
spirit  of  self-seeking  and  self*pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  seeking 
the  hi^est  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe^  no  such 
thing  as  the  remembrance  of  all  past  sin  is  implied  in  it 

[2»]  It  does  not  imply  a  continual  sorrowing  for  past  sin; 
for  past  sin  is  not,  can  not  be,  ought  not  to  be  the  snbjectof 
continual  thought 

(4.)  What  is  hnplied  in  it 

[1.]  An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  sin,  that  it  consists 
in  the  spirit  -of  self-seeking,  or  in  selfishness.  This  is  implied, 
a»  a  condition  upon  which  repentance  can  be  exercised. 

[2.}  A  turning  from  this  state  to  a  state  of  consecration  to 
God  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

[3.]  Sorrow  for  past  sin  when  it  is  remembered.  This  and 
the  following  particulars  are  implied  in  repentance  as  neces- 
sarily following  from  it. 

4.1  Universal,  outward  reformation. 

'5.1  Hatred  of  sin. 

'&]  SelPloathing  on  account  of  sin. 

Certainly  if  repentance  means  and  implies  any  thing,  it  does 
imply  a  thorough  reformation  of  heart  and  life.  A  reforma- 
tion of  heart  consists  in  turning  from  selfishness  to  benevo- 
lence. We  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture  that  selfishness  and 
benevolence  can  not  co-exist  in  the  same  mind.  They  are 
the  supreme  chmce  of  opposite  ends.  These  ends  can  not 
both  be  chosen  at  the  same  time.  To  talk  of  partial  repent- 
ance as  a  possible  thing  is  to  talk  nonsense.  It  is  to  overlook 
the  veiy  nature  of  repentance.  What!  a  man  both  turn  away 
from  and  hold  on  to  sin  at  the  same  time?  Serve  God  and 
Mammon  at  one  and  the  same  time !  It  is  impossible.  This 
impossibility  is  affirmed  both  by  reason  and  by  Christ 

9.  The  ninth  inquiry  is :  Must  not  that  be  a  gross  error 
that  represents  God  as  pardoning  and  justifying  a  sinner  in  the 
present  willful  commission  of  sin  ?    I  answer,  yes, 

(I.)  Because  it  is  antinomianism,  than  which  thereis  scarce- 
ly any  form  of  error  more  God-dishonoring. 

^2.)  Because  it  represents  God  as  doing  what  He  has  no 
rignt  to  do,  and  therefore,  as  doing  what  He  can  not  do  without 
sinning  himself. 

(3.)  Because  it  represents  Christ  as  the  minister  of  sin, 
16* 
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and  as  justifj^g  his  people  in  their  sins,  instead  ci  saving 
them  from  their  sins. 

(4.)  Because  it  represents  God  as  making  void  instead  of 
establishing  the  law  through  faith. 

(5«)  Because  it  is  aprolmc  source  of  delusion^  leading  mul- 
titudes to  think  themseives  justified  while  living  in  known  an* 
But  perhajps  it  will  be  objected  that  the  sin  of  those  who  render 
but  a  partud  obedience,  and  whom  Grod  pardons  and  accepta, 
is  not  a  voluntaiy  sin.    This  leads  to  the  tenth  inquiry: 

10.  Can  there  be  any  other  than  a  voluntaiy  sin? 

What  is  sin?  Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law.  The  law 
requires  benevolence,  good  willing.  I%n  is  not  a  mere  nega- 
tion or  a  not  willing,  but  consists  in  willing  selAgratificatioa. 
It  is  a  willing  contraiy  to  the  commandment  of  God.  Sin  as 
well  as  holiness  consists  in  choosing,  willing,  intending.  Sixi 
must  be  voluntary.  That  is,  it  must  be  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary. It  consists  in  willing,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  deny  that 
sin  is  voluntary.  The  fact  is  there  is  either  no  sin  or  there 
is  voluntary  sin.  Benevolence  is  willing  the  good  of  being 
in  eeneral  as  an  end,  and  of  course  implies  the  rejection  of 
sel^gratification  as  an  end.  So  sin  is  the  choice  of  selPgrati- 
fication  as  an  end,  and  necessarily  implies  Uie  rejection  of  the 
good  of  being  in  general  as  an  end.  Sin  and  holiness  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  exclude  each  other.  They  are  eternal 
opposites  and  antagonists.  Neither  can  consist  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  in  the  heart  They  consist  in  the  active 
state  of  the  will,  and  there  can  be  no  sin  or  holiness  that  does 
not  consist  in  choice. 

12.  Must  not  present  sin  be  unrepented  sin? 

Yes,  it  is  impossi  ole  for  one  to  repent  of  present  sin.  To  affirm 
that  present  sin  is  repented  of  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction.  It 
is  overlooking  both  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  nature  of  re- 
pentance. Sm  is  selfish  willing;  repentance  is  turning  from 
sdfish  to  benevolent  willing.  These  two  states  of  will,  aa  has 
just  been  said,  cannot  possibly  co-exist  Whoever,  Uien,  is 
at  present  falling  short  of  full  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  is 
yoluntarily  sinnine  a^ust  God  and  is  impenitent  It  is  non- 
sense to  say  that  he  is  partly  penitent  and  partly  impenitent; 
that  he  is  penitent  so  far  as  he  obeys,  and  impenitent  so  far 
as  he  disobeys.  This  really  seems  to  be  the  loose  idea  of 
many,  that  a  man  can  be  partly  penitent  and  partly  impeni- 
tent at  the  same  time.  Tnis  idea  doubtless  is  founded  on 
the  mistake  that  repentance  consists  in  sorrow  for  sin,  or  is 
a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility.    But  we  have  seen  that  re- 
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pentaDce  consists  in  a  change  of  ultimate  intention,  a  change 
in  the  choice  of  an  end,  a  turning  from  selfishness  to  supreme 
disinterested  benevolence.  It  is,  therefore,  plainly  impossi- 
ble for  one  to  be  partly  penitent  and  partly  impenitent  at  the 
same  time,  inasmuch  as  penitence  and  impenitence  conast 
in  supreme  opposite  choices. 

So  then  it  is  plain  that  nothing  is  accepted  as  virtue  under 
the  government  of  God  but  present  full  obedience  to  his  law. 

KEMAKKS. 

1.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  we  see  that  the  church  has  fall- 
en into  a  great  and  ruinous  mistake  in  supposing  that  a  state 
ofsinlessness  is  a  very  rare,  if  not  an  impossible  attainment  in 
this  life.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  lecture  be  true,  it  follows  that 
the  vertf  beginning  of  true  religion  in  the  soul,  implies  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  sin.  Sin  ceases  where  holiness  begins. — 
Now,  how  great  and  ruinous  must  that  error  be  that  teaches 
us  ]to  hope  for  heaven  while  living  in  conscious  sin;  to  look 
upon  a  sinless  state  as  not  to  be  expected  in  this  world;  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  error  to  expect  to  stop  sinning  even  for  an 
hour  or  a  moment  in  this  world;  and  yet  to  hope  for  heaven! 
And  how  infinitely  unreasonable  must  that  state  of  mind  be  that 
can  brand  as  heretics  those  who  teach  that  God  justifies  no 
one  but  upon  condition  qf  present  sinlessness! 

2.  How  great  and  ruinous  the  error  that  justification  is 
conditionated  upon  a  faith  that  does  not  puri^  the  heart  of 
the  believer;  that  one  may  be  in  a  state  of  justification  who 
lives  in  the  constant  commission  of  more  or  less  sin.  This  er- 
ror has  slain  more  souls,  I  fear,  than  all  the  universalism  that 
ever  cursed  the  world. 

3.  We  see  that  if  a  righteous  man  forsake  his  righteousness 
and  die  in  his  sin,  he  must  sink  to  hell. 

4.  We  see  that  whenever  a  christian  sins  he  comes  under 
condemnation,  and  must  repent  and  do  his  first  works^  or  be 
lost 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

MORAL  OOVERNMENT. 

What  is  hot  implied  in  obedieiicb  to  Moral  Law. 

/•  /  will  stale  brieflu  what  constiMes  obedience. 

JL  What  is  not  implied  in  it. 
y      I.  What  constitutes  obedience  to  moral  law. 

1.  We  have  seen  that  all  that  the  law  requires  is  samma- 
lily  expressed  in  the  single  word  love;  that  this  word  is  sy- 
nonymous with  benevolence;  that  benevolence  consists  in  the 
choice  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  universe 
as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake;  that  this  choice  is  an  ultimate 
intention.    In  short  we  have  seen  that  eood  will  to  being  in 
general  is  obedience  to  the  moral  law.    Now  the  question  be> 
fore  us  is,  what  is  not  implied  in  this  good  will  or  in  this  be- 
nevolent ultimate  intention  ?    I  will  here  introduce,  with  some 
alteration,  what  I  have  formerly  said  upon  this  subject 
^      As  tiie  law  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  tiie  stand- 
ard and  the  onlv  standard  by  which  the  question  in  regard  to 
what  is  not,  and  what  is  implied  in  entire  sanctification  is  to 
be  decided,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  we  under- 
stand what  is  and  what  is  not  implied  in  entire  obedience  to 
this  law.    It  must  be  anparent  to  tU  that  this  inquiry  is  of 
prime  importance.    Ana  to  settle  this  question  is  one  of  the 
main  things  to  be  attended  to  in  this  discussion.    The  doc- 
.trine  of  the  entire  satisfaction  of  believers  in  this  life  caa 
never  be  satisfactorily  settled  until  it  is  understood.    And  it 
can  not  be  understood  until  it  is  known  what  is  and  what  is 
not  implied  in  it    Our  judgment  of  our  own  state  or  of  the 
state  of  others,  can  never  oe  relied  upon  till  these  inqui- 
ries are  settled.    Nothing  is  more  clear  Uulu  that  in  the  pres- 
ent vague  unsettled  views  of  the  Church  upon  this  question, 
no  individual  could  set  up  a  claim  of  having  attained  this  state 
without  being  a  stumbling  block  to  the  church.    Christ  was 
perfect,  and  yet  so  erroneous  were  the  notions  of  the  Jews 
in  regard  to  what  constituted  perfection  that  they  thought 
him  possessed  with  a  devil  instesui  of  being  holy  as  he  claimed 
\r    to  be.    It  certainlv  is  impossible  that  a  person  should  profess 
to  render  entire  obedience  to  the  moral  law  without  being  a 
stumbling  block  to  himself  and  to  others  unless  he  and  iSej 
clearly  understand  what  is  not  and  what  is  implied  in  it    I 
^  will  state  then  what  is  not  implied  in  entire  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  as  I  understand  it.    The  law  as  epitomized  by 
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Christ,  ^^Tbou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thj  God  with  all  %  heart, 
and  with  all  thj  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  I  understand  to  lay 
down  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Now  the  questions  are  what  is  not,  and  what  is  im- 
plied in  perfect  obedience  to  this  law?  Vague  notions  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  answer  to  be  giren  to  these  questions 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  the  origin  of  much  error.  To  set- 
tle these  questions  it  is  indispensable  that  we  have  distinctly 
before  our  minds  just  rules  of  legal  interpretation.  I  will 
therefore  lay  down  some  first  principles  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  law,  in  the  light  of  which,  I  think  we  may 
safely  proceed  to  settle  these  questions.  ^. 

Rule  L  Whatever  is  incooaistent  with  natural  justice  is 
not  and  can  not  be  moral  law. 

2.  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  and  relations 
of  moral  beings,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  therefore 
can  not  be  moral  law. 

3.  That  which  requires  more  than  man  has  natural  ability 
to  perform,  is  inconsistent  with  his  nature  and  relations  and 
therefore  is  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  and  of  course  ^- 
is  not  moral  law. 

4.  Moral  law  then  must  always  be  so  understood  and  inter- 
preted as  to  consist  witli  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  lawgiver.    Any  interpretar       , 
tion  that  makes  the  law  to  require  more  than  is  consistent 
with  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings,  is  the  same  as 

to  declare  that  it  is  not  law.  No  authority  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  can  make  that  law,  or  obligatory  upon  moral  agents, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  their  nature  and  relations.  * 

5.  Moral  law  must  always  be  so  interpreted  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  natural  right  or  justice.  It  must  be  so  un- 
derstood and  explained  as  to  require  all  that  is  right  in  itself, 
and  therefore  immutably  and  unalterably  right 

6.  Moral  law  must  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  require  any 
thing  more  than  is  consistent  with  natural  justice  or  with  the 
nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings.  ^ 

7.  Moral  law  is  never  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  the 
possession  of  any  attributes  or  strength  and  a  perfection  of  at- 
tributes which  the  subject  does  not  possess.  Take  for  illus- 
tration the  second  commandment,  ^^Thou  shalt  love  thy  9 
neighbor  as  thyself."  Now  the  simple  meaning  of  this  com- 
mandment seems  to  be  that  we  are  to  regard  and  treat  every 
person  and  interest  according  to  its  relative  value.    We  are 
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not  to  understand  this  commandment  as  expressly  or  impliefl* 
ly  requiring  us  to  know  in  all  cases  the  exact  relatiye  value 
of  everj  person  and  thing  in  the  universe;  for  this  would  iok" 
ply  the  possession  of  the  attribute  of  omniscience  by  us.  No 
mind  short  of  an  omniscient  one  can  have  this  knowledge* 
The  commandment  then  must  be  so  understood  as  only  to  re- 
quire us  to  judge  with  candor  of  the  relative  value  of  differ- 
ent interests,  and  to  treat  them  according  to  their  value,  and 
our  abiUty  to  promote  them,  so  far  as  we  understand  it.  I 
repeat  the  rule  therefore;  Moral  law  is  never  to  be  so  in> 
terpreted  as  to  imply  the  possession  of  any  attribute  or  a 
strength  and  perfection  of  attributes  which  the  subject  does 
not  possess. 

8.  Moral  law  is  never  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  require  that 
which  is  naturally  impossible  in  our  circumstances.  Exam- 
ple: The  first  commandment,  ^  Thon  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,''  &c.,  is  not  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
require  us  to  make  God  die  constant  and  sole  object  of  our 
attention,  thought,  and  affection,  for  this  would  not  only  be 
plainly  impossible  in  our  circumstances,  but  manifestly  contra- 
ry to  our  duty. 

9.  Moral  law  is  never  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  make  one 
requirement  inconsistent  with  another.  Example:  If  the  first 
commandment  be  b6  interpreted  as  to  require  us  to  make  God 
the  only  object  of  thought,  affection,  and  attention,  then  we 
cannot  obey  the  second  commandment  which  requires  us  to 
love  our  neighbor.  And  if  the  first  conunandment  is  to  be 
so  understood  that  every  faculty  and  power  is  to  be  directed 
solely  and  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  and  love  of  God, 
then  love  to  all  other  beings  is  prohibited^  and  llie  second  cor^ 
mandment  is  set  aside.  I  repeat  the  rule  therefore:  com- 
mandments are  not  to  be  so  mterpreted  as  to  conflict  with 
each  other. 

10.  A  law  requiring  perpetual  benevolence  must  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  consist  with  and  require  all  the  appropriate  and 
essential  modifications  of  this  principle  under  every  circum- 
stance; such  as  justice,  mercy,  anger  at  sin  and  sinners,  and 
a  special  and  complacent  regard  to  those  who  are  virtuous. 

11.  Moral  law  must  be  so  interpreted  as  that  its  claims 
shall  always  be  restricted  to  the  voluntary  powers  in  such  a 
sense  that  the  right  action  of  the  will  shall  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  law,  whether  die  desired  outward 
action  or  inward  emotion  follow  or  not.  If  there  be  a  willing 
mind,  that  is,  if  the  will  or  heart  is  right,  it  is  and  must  in 
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jostice  be  accepted  as  obedience  to  Ae  spirit  of  moral  law. 
For  whatever  does  not  follow  the  action  of  the  will,  1^  a  law 
of  necessity,  is  naturally  impossible  to  us  and  therefore  not 
obligatoiy.  To  attempt  to  legislate  directly  over  the  invol- 
vntsury  powers  would  be  inconsistent  with  natural  justice. 
You  may  as  well  attempt  to  legislate  over  the  beating  of  the 
heart,  as  directly  over  any  involuntary  mental  actions. 

12.  In  morals,  actual  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  moral 
obligation.  The  maxim,  ^^ignorantia  legis  nonexaimC*  (ig« 
noranceof  the  law  excuses  no  one) — applies  in  morals  to  but  a 
very  limited  extent.  That  actual  knowledge  is  indispensa- 
ble to  moral  obligation,  will  appear, 

il.)  From  the  following  Scriptures: 
^araes  4:  17:  ^  Therefore  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  Luke  12:  47, 48:  **-  And 
that  servant,  which  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not 
himself,  neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes.  But  he  Uiat  biew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
wordiy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required, 
and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will 
ask  the  more."  John  9:11:  ^^  Jesus  said  unto  them,  If  ye 
were  blind  ye  should  have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say,  We  see; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth."  In  the  first  and  second  chap- 
ters of  Romans,  the  Apostle  reasons  at  large  on  this  subject. 
He  convicts  the  heathen  of  sin,  upon  the  ground  that  they 
violate  their  own  consciences,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the 
light  they  have. 

(2.)  The  principle  is  every  where  recognized  in  the  Bible, 
that  an  increase  of  knowledge  increases  obligation.  This 
impliedly,  but  plainly  recognizes  the  principle  that  knowl- 
edge is  indispensable  to,  and  commensurate  with  obligation. 
In  sins  of  ignorance,  the  sin  lies  in  the  state  of  heart  that  ne- 
glects or  refuses  to  be  informed,  but  not  in  the  neglect  of  what 
is  unknown.  A  man  may  be  guilty  of  present  or  past  ne- 
glect to  ascertain  the  truth.  Here  his  ignorance  is  sin,  or 
rather  the  state  of  heart  that  induces  ignorance  is  sin.  The 
heathen  are  culpable  for  not  living  up  to  the  light  of  nature; 
but  are  under  no  obligation  to  embrace  Christianity  until  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

13.  Moral  law  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  consistent 
with  physical  law.  In  other  words  the  application  of  moral 
law  to  human  beings,  must  recognize  man  as  he  is,  as  both  a 
corporeal  and  intellectual  being;  and  must  never  be  so  inter- 
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preted  as  tbat  obedience  to  it  would  violate  the  laws  of  the 
physical  constitatioii,  and  prove  the  destruction  of  the  body. 

14«  Moral  law  is  to  be   so  interpreted  as  to  recognize  all 
the  attributes  and  circumstances  of  both  body  and  souL    In 
the  application  of  the  law  of  God  to  human  beings.,  we  are  to 
regard  their  powers  and  attributes  as  they  really  are,  and  not 
as  they  are  not 
^        15.  Moral  law  u  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  restrict  its  obli- 
gation to  Ae  actions,  and  not  to  extend  them  to  the  nature  or 
constitution  of  moral  beings.    Law  must  not  be  understood  as 
^       extending  its  legislation  to  the  nature,  or  requiring  a  man  to 
possess  certain  attributes,  but  as  prescribing  a  rule  of  action. 
It  is  not  the  existence  or  possession  of  certain   attributes 
which  the  law  requires^  or  that  these  attributes  should  be  in  a 
certain  state  of  perfection;  but  the  right  use  of  all  these,  at- 
tributes as  th^y  are,  is  what  the  law  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
^»   requiring. 

16.  It  should  be  always  understood  that  the  obedience  of 
the  heart  to  any  law,  implies,  and  includes  general  faith,  or 
confidence  in  the  lawgiver.  But  no  law  should  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  faith  in  what  the  intellect  does  not  pei^ 
ceive.  A  man  may  be  under  obligation  to  perceive  what  he 
does  not;  that  is,  it  may  be  his  duty  to  inquire  after  and  as- 
certain the  truth.  But  obligation  to  believe  with  the  heart, 
does  not  attach  until  the  intellect  obtains  perception  of  the 
things  to  be  believed. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  rules  let  us  proceed  to  inquire: 

//•  What  is  not  implied  in  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  God* 

1.  Entire  obedience  does  not  imply  any  change  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  or  body,  for  this  the  law  does  not  require^ 
and  it  would  not  be  obligatory  if  it  did,  because  the  require- 
ment would  be  inconsistent  with  natural  justice  and  therefore 
not  law.  Entire  obedience  is  the  entire  consecration  of  the 
powers,  as  they  are,  to  God.  It  does  not  imply  any  change  in 
them,  but  simply  the  right  use  of  them. 

2.  It  does  not  imply  the  annihilation  of  any  constitutional 
traits  of  character,  such  as  constitutional  ardor  or  impetuosi- 
ty. There  is  nothing  certainly,  in  the  law  of  God  that  re- 
quires such  constitutional  traits  to  be  annihilated,  but  simply 
that  tibey  should  be  rightly  directed  in  their  exercise. 

3.  It  does  not  imply  the  annihilation  of  any  of  the  consti- 
tutional appetites,  or  susceptibilities.  It  seems  to  be  suppo- 
sed by  some,  that  the  constitutional  appetites  and  susceptibili- 
ties, are  in  themselves  sinful,  and  that  a  state  of  entire  con- 
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formty  to  the  law  of  God  fanplies  their  entire  anmfailatioiu 
And  I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  fact  that  those  who 
array  themselres  against  the  doctrine  of  entire  confonnity  ta 
the  law  of  God  in  this  life,  assume  the  sinfulness  of  the  con- 
stitution of  man.  And  I  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  that  some  persons  who  I  had  supposed  were  &r  enough 
from  embracing  the  doctrine  of  physical  moral  depravity, 
were,  after  all,  resortin|  to  this  assumption  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctiiication  in  this  life.  But  let  us  ap- 
peal to  the  law.  Does  the  law  any  where,  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly, condemn  the  constitution  of  man,  or  require  the  an- 
nihilation of  any  thing  that  is  properly  a  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion itself?  Does  it  require  the  annihilation  of  the  appetite 
for  food,  or  is  it  satisfied  merely  with  regulating  its  mdul- 
gence  ?  In  short,  does  the  law  of  God  any  where  require  any 
thing  more  than  the  consecration  of  all  the  powers,  appetites, 
and  susceptibilities  of  body  and  mind  to  the  service  of 
God? 

Entire  obedience  does  not  imply  the  annihilation  of  natu* 
ral  affection,  or  natural  resentment.  By  natural  affection  I 
mean  that  certain  persons  may  be  naturally  pleasing  to  as« 
Christ  appears  to  have  had  a  natural  affection  for  John.  By 
natural  resentment  I  mean,  that,  from  the  laws  of  our  being, 
we  must  resent  or  feel  opposed  to  injustice  or  ill-treatment 
Not  that  a  disposition  to  retaliate  or  revenge  ourselves  is  con- 
sistent with  the  law  of  God.  But  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  of  God  does  not  imply  that  we  should  have  no  sense  of 
injury  and  injustice,  when  we  are  abused.  God  has  this,  and 
ought  to  have  it,  and  so  has  every  moral  being.  To  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself  does  not  imply,  that  if  he  injure 
you,  you  feel  no  sense  of  the  injury  or  injustice,  but  that  you 
love  him  and  would  do  him  good,  notwithstanding  ^is  injuri- 
ous treatment 

5.  It  does  not  implv  any  unhealthy  degree  of  excitement 
of  the  mind.  Rule  13  lays  down  the  principle  that  moral  law 
is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  consistent  with  physical  law. 
God's  laws  certainly  do  not  clash  with  each  other.  And  the 
moral  law  can  not  require  such  a  state  of  constant  mental 
excitement  as  will  destroy  the  physical  constitution.  It  can 
not  require  any  more*  mental  excitement  than  is  consistent 
with  all  the  laws,  attributes,  and  circumstances  of  both  soul 
and  body,  as  stated  in  rule  14. 

6.  It  does  not  imply  that  any  organ  or  faculty  is  to  be  at 
all  times  exerted  to  the  full  measure  of  its  capacity.    This 
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wmU  soon  exhaust  and  destroy  anj  and  every  orgah  of  the 
Vody.  Wbatever  aiay  be  true  of  the  mind  when  sepanAedl 
^Hi  the  body,  it  is,  certain,  while  it  acts  tfiro«gfa  a  matetial 
eifao,  that  a  constant  state  of  excitement  is  impossibk.  Wfaett 
the  mind  is  strongly  excited,  there  is  of  necessi^  a  great  de» 
tenmnatiion  of  blood  to  the  brain.  A  high  degrae  of  excite- 
ment cannot  long  continue,  certainly,  without  prMhidnginflaifr- 
mation  of  the  brain,  and  consequent  insanity.  And  the  law 
of  God  does  not  require  any  deer^  of  emotion  or  mental  ok* 
citement,  that  is  inconsistent  wi&  life  and  health.  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual UMital  excitemenii  When  he  and  his  disciples  had 
been  in  a  great  excitement  for  a  time,  they  would  turn  aside, 
«"  and  rest  a  while." 

Who  that  has  ever  philosopfaued  on  this  subject,  does  not 
know  diat  the  fai^  degree  of  excitement  which  is  sometimes 
witnessed  m  revivals  of  religion,  must  necessarily  be  short, 
or  that  the  people  must  become  deranged?  It  seems  some- 
times to  be  inoispensable  that  a  high  degree  of  excitement 
should  prevail  for  a  time  to  arrest  public  and  individual  attea* 
tien,  and  draw  off  people  from  other  pursuits,  to  attend  to 
the  concerns  of  their  souls.  But  if  any  suppose  that  tins  high 
^gree  of  etdtemeut  is  either  necessary  or  desitaUe,  or  pos* 
silMe  to  be  long  contHiued,  they  have  not  well  ooostdered  the 
matter.  And  bereisonegrandmistake  of  the  Church.  They 
have  supposed  that  the  revival  consists  mostly  in  this  state  cf 
ekdted  emotion,  rather  than  in  confonnity  of  the  human  will 
to  the  law  of  God.  Hence,  when  the  reasons  for  much  ex- 
citement have  ceased,  and  the  public  mind  heeins  to  grow 
more  calm,  they  begin  immediately  to  say,  that  mc  revival  it 
on  the  decline;  when,  in  fact,  with  much  less  excited  emotion, 
there  may  be  vastiy  more  real  religion  in  the  commnait}'. 

Excitement  is  often  important  and  indispensable,  but  the 
vigorous  actings  of  the  will  are  infinitely  more  important 
And  this  state  of  mind  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  highly  ex- 
dted  emotions. 

7.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  the  same  degree  of  emotion,  vo- 
lition, or  intdlectual  ^ort,  is  at  all  times  required.  All  voli* 
tions  do  not  need  the  same  strength.  They  cannot  have 
equal  strength,  because  they  are  not  produced  by  equaUb|r  in«* 
iuential  reasons.  Should  a  mi^  put  forth  as  strong  a  vdition 
to  pij:k  up  an  apple,  as  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  a  burning 
bouse!  Should  a  mother  watching  over  her  sleeping  nurs^ 
ling,  when  all  is  quiet  and  secure,  put  forth  as  powermi  voii> 
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flames  ?  Now,  suppose  that  she  were  equally  devoted  to  60^ 
in  watchitig  her  sleeping  babe,  and  in  rescuing  it  fvom  the 
jaws  of  death.  Her  hoRness  would  not  consist  in  the  &ct 
#iat  she  exercised  equally  strong  volitions,  in  both  cases;  but 
tii&t  in  both  cases  the  volition  was  equal  to  the  acoomplisb- 
meat  of  the  &ing  required  to  be  done.  80  that  persons  mar 
be  entirely  holy,  and  yet  continually  varjring  in  the  strengtk 
of  their  affections,  emotions,  or  vobtions,  according  to  wit 
circumstances,  the  state  of  their  physical  system,  and  the 
business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

All  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  to  be  held  at  the  se^ 
vice  and  disposal  of  God.  Just  so  much  of  physical,  intelled- 
taal,  and  moral  energy  are  to  be  expended  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  as  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  re- 
qpEiire.  And  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth,  than  that  the 
law  of  Grod  requires  a  constant,  intense  state  of  emotion  and 
mental  action  on  any  and  every  subject  alike. 

8.  Entire  obedience  does  not  imply  that  God  is  to  be  at  aD 
times  the  direct  object  of  attention  and  affection.  This  is  not 
only  impossible  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  would  raider 
it  impossible  for  us  to  think  of  or  love  our  neighbor  as  our* 
selves:  Rule  9. 

The  law  of  God  reqiures  the  supreme  love  of  die  heart 
By  thiH  is  meant  that  the  mind^s  supreme  preference  shouM 
l>e  of  God — that  God  should  be  me  great  object  of  its  su>- 
preme  r^^rd.  But  thi6  state  of  mind  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  engaging  in  any  of  the  necessary  business  of  life— ^ 
giving  to  that  business  that  attention  and  exercising  about 
it  all  those  affections  and  emotions  which  its  nature  and  im- 
portance demandb 

If  a  maft  love  God  supremely,  and  engage  in  any  business 
for  the  promotion  of  his  glory,  if  his  eye  be  single,  his  afiec* 
tions  and  conduct,  so  far  as  they  have  any  moral  character, 
are  entirely  holy  when  necessarily  engaged  in  the  ri^t 
transaction  of  his  business,  although  for  the  time  being  neitiier 
his  thoughts  nor  aifections  are  upon  God. 

Jost  as  a  man  who  is  supremely  devoted  to  his  ftunily  may 
be  acting  consistency  with  his  supreme  affection,  and  rendei^ 
ing  them  the  most  important  and  perfect  service,  while  ht 
does  not  &ink  of  them  at  all.  As  Ihave  endeavored  to  show 
in  my  lecture  on  the  text,  ^  Make  to  yourself  a  new  heart,  andf 
a  new  spirit,^^  the  moral  heart  is  the  mind's  supreme  prefer* 
•Qce.    As  I  there  stated,  the  natural  or  fleshy  neart,  propels 
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the  Mood  Ibrou^  aH  the  physical  syfttain.  Now  thererk  a 
Btrikiog  analogy  between  tnis  and  the  moral  heart.  And  the 
aoalogj  consists  in  this,  that  as  the  natural  heart,  by  its  pul- 
sations,' difiiises  life  through  the  physical  system,  so  the  moral 
heart,  or  the  supreme  governing  preference,  or  ultimate  in- 
tention of  the  mind,  is  that  which  gives  life  and  character  to 
man's  moral  actions.  Example,  supppse  that  I  am  engaged 
in  teaching  Mathematics;  in  this,  my  ultimate  intention  is  to 
glorify  God,  in  this  particular  calling.  Now,  in  demonstra* 
ting  some  of  its  intricate  propositions,  I  am  obliged,  for  hours 
together,  to  give  the  entire  attention  of  my  mind  to  that  ob- 
ject. Now,  while  my  mind  is  thus  intensely  employed  in  one 
particular  business,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  have  any 
thoughts  directly  about  God,  or  should  exercise  any  direct  af- 
fections, or  emotions,  or  volitions,  towards  him.  Yet  if,  in  this 
particular  calling,  all  sel6shness  is  excluded,  and  my  supreme 
design  is  to  glonfy  God,  .my  ndnd  is  in  a  state  of  entire  obe- 
dience, even  though,  for  the  time  being,  I  do  not  think  of  God. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  the  supreme  preference 
or  intention  of  the  mind  has  such  efficiency,  as  to  exclude  aH 
selfishness,  and  to  call  forth  just  that  strength  of  yoUtion, 
thought,  affection,  and  emotion,  that  is  requisite  to  the  right 
discharge  of  any  duty,  to  which  the  mind  may  be  called,  tiie 
heart  is  in  a  ri^t  state.  And  this  must  always  be  the  case 
while  the  intention  is  really  honest,  as  was  shown  on  a  form- 
er occasion.  By  a  suitable  degree  of  thought,  and  feeling  asto 
the  right  discharge  of  duty,  I  mean  just  that  intensity  of 
thought,  and  energy  of  action,  that  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  particular  outy  to  which,  for  the  time  being,  I  am 
called,  demand,  in  my  honest  estimation. 

In  this  statement,  I  take  it  for  muited,  that  the  brain,  to- 
gether with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  constitution  are  such 
Siat  the  requisite  amount  of  thought,  feeling,  d^c,  are  pos»- 
ble.  If  the  physical  constitution  be  in  such  a  state  of  ex* 
haustion  as  to  be  unable  to  put  forth  that  amount  of  exertion 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  might  otherwise  demand,  even 
in  this  case,  the  languid  efibrts,  &ough  far  below  the  impor> 
tance  of  the  subject,  woukl  be  all  that  the  law  of  God  re- 
quires. Whoever,  therefore,  supposes  that  a  state  of  entire 
obedience  implies  a  state  of  entire  abstraction  of  mind  from 
every  thing  but  God,  labors  under  a  erievous  mistake.  Such 
a  state  of  mind  is  as  inconsistent  wiw  duty,  as  it  is  impossi* 
ble,  while  we  are  in  the  flesh. 

The  fact  is  that  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  law  have 
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been  and  g&MvMj  are  groesly  mstrndefsfood^  aatd  intei^pre- 
ted  to  mea&  what  tliej  never  did,  or  ean  mean  consistea^ 
witb  natural  jusfieeb  Ma&j  a  mind  has  been  thrown  op«» 
to  tbeassattks  of  satan,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  bond- 
age and  condemnation,  because  God  was  not,  at  aM  times^ 
tM  direct  object  of  thonght,  afectton,  and  emotion;  imd  be- 
cause the  mind  was  not  .kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  tensioni^  and 
excited  to*  the  utmost  at  everj  oMmient* 

9.  Nor  does  it  mpfy  a  state  of  cof^tinual  cabnness  of  mkid. 
C%irist  was  not  in  a  state  of  continual  eahimess.  The  deep^ 
peace  ^t  tns  naad  was  never  broken  up,  but  the  surface  or 
emotieas  of  bis  mind  were  ojften  in  a  state  of  great  exdte- 
ment^and  at  other  tSmesin  a  slate  of  great  catnuiess.  And 
here  let  me  refer  to  Christ  as  we  have  ms  history  in  the  Bible 
in  illiastration  of  the  positions  I  have  c^ready'  taka».  Exam- 
ple: Christ  had  aB  the  constitutional  aj^etites  said  suscepti- 
bilities of  human  nature.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could 
not  b&we  been  ^  tempted  in  att  points  like  as  we;''  nor  could 
he  have  been  tempted  in  anj  p^nt  as  we  are^  an j  further 
than  he  possessed  a  constitution  similar  to  our  own.  Christ 
also  mamfested  natural  affection  for  his  mother  and  for  other 
inends.  He  also  showed  that  he  had  a  sense  of  injury  and 
injustice,  and  exercised  a  suitable  resentment  when  he  was 
injured  and  persecuted.  He  was  not  always  in  a  state  of 
great  exetlement  He  appears  to  have  had  Ins  seasons  of 
excitement  and  of  calm— of  labor  and  rest — of  joy  and  sor- 
row, like  other  good  men.  Some  persons  have  spoken  of  en- 
tire obedience  to  the  law  as  implying  a  state  of  uniform  and 
universal  calmnesa,  and  as  if  every  land  and  degree  of  exci- 
ted feelii^,  except  the  feelings  of  love  to  God  were  inconsist- 
ent with  mis  state.  But  Christ  often  manifested  a  |reat  de- 
gree of  excit^nent  when  reproving  &e  enemies  of  God  In 
short  his  history  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his  calm- 
ness and  excitement  were  various,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  And  although  he  was  sometimes  so  point- 
ed and  severe  in  his  reproof,  as  to  be  accused  of  being  posses- 
sed of  a  devil,  yet  his  emotions  and  feelings  were  only  those 
that  were  called  for  and  suited  to  the  occasion. 

10.  Nor  does  it  imply  a  state  of  continual  sweetness  of  mind 
urithout  any  indignation  or  holy  anger  at  sin  and  anners. 

Anger  at  sin  is  only  a  mocUncation  of  love.    A  sense  of 
justice^  or  a  disposition  to  have  the  wicked  punished  for  ttie 
bene&t  of  the  government,  is  only  another  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  love.    And  such  dispositions  are  essential  to  the  ex- 
17» 
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ifitence  of  love,  where  the  circaoiftlaiices  call  for  their  exer«» 
cisc*  It  ifi  said  of  Christ  that  he  was  angrj.  He  often  mani- 
fested anger  and  holy  indignation.  ^God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day/'  And  holiness  or  a  state  of  obedience) 
instead  of  being  inconsistent  with,  always  implies  the  ens* 
tence  of  anger,  whenever  circumstances  occar  which  demand 
^ts  exercise.    Rule  10. 

11.  It  does  not  imply  a  state  of  mind  that  is  all  compas* 
sion,  and  no  sense  of  justice.  Compassion  is  only  one  of  the 
modifications  of  love.  Justice  or  willing  the  execution  of 
law.  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  is  another  of  its  modifications. 
God,  and  Christ,  and  all  holy  beings,  exercise  all  those  dispo- 
sitions  that  constitute  the  dinerent  modifications  of  love  under 
every  possible  circumstance. 

12.  It  docs  not  imply  that  we  should  love  or  hate  all  mea 
alike  irrespective  of  their  value,  circumstances  and  relations. 
One  being  may  have  a  greater  capacity  for  well-being,  and  be 
of  much  more  importance  to  the  universe  than  another.  In^ 
partiality  and  the  law  of  love  require  us  not  to  regard  all 
beings  and  thines  alike,  but  all  beings  and  things  according  ta 
their  nature,  relations,  circumstances  and  value. 

13.  Nor  does  it  imply  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  our  rela- 
tions: Rule  7.  Now  such  an  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
would  make  it  necessary,  in  order  to  yield  obedience,  for  us  to 
understand  all  our  relations,  would  imply  in  us  the  possession 
of  the  attribute  of  omniscience;  for  certamly  there  is  not  a 
being  in  the  universe  to  whom  we  do  not  sustain  some  rela- 
tion. And  a  knowledge  of  all  these  relations  plainly  implies 
infinite  knowledge.  It  is  plain  that,  the  law  of  God  can  not 
require  any  such  thing  as  this;  and  that  entire  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God  therefore  implies  no  such  thing. 

14.  Nor  docs  it  imply  perfect  knowledge  on  any  subject 
Perfect  knowledge  on  any  subject,  implies  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature,  relations,  bearings,  and  tendencies.  Now 
as  every  single  tiling  in  the  universe,  sustains  some  relation 
to,  and  has  some  bearing  upon  every  other  thing,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  perfect  knowledge  on  any  one  subject,  that 
docs  not  embrace  universal  or  infinite  knowledge. 

15.  Nor  does  it  imply  freedom  from  mistake  on  any  subject 
whatever.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  grace  of  the 
gospel  pledges  to  every  man  perfect  knowledge,  or  at  least 
such  knowledge  as  to  exempt  him  from  any  mistake.  I  can- 
not stop  here  to  debate  this  question,  but  would  merely  say 
the  law  does  not  expressly  or  impliedly  require  infallibility  of 
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judgment  in  us.    It  only  requires  us  to  make  the  bcftt  use  we 
can  of  all  the  light  we  have.  >/ 

16  Nor  does  entire  obedience  implj  the  knowledge  of  the 
exact  relative  value  of  different  interests.  \  have  already 
said  in  illustrating  Rule  7.,  that  the  second  commandment, 
^  Thofu  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  does  not  imply 
that  we  should,  in  every  instance,  understand  exactly  the  rela- 
tive value  and  importance  of  every  interest  This  plainly 
can  not  be  required,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  we  are  omnis* 
cient  •  ^ 

17.  It  does  not  imply  the  same  degree  of  knowledge  that 
we  might  have  possessed,  had  we  always  improved  our  time 
in  its  acquisition.  The  law  can  not  require  us  to  love  God  or 
man  as  well  as  we  might  have  been  able  to  love  them,  had  we 
always  improved  all  our  time  in  obtaining  all  the  knowledge 
we  could,  in  regard  to  their  nature,  character,  and  interests. 
If  this  were  implied  in  the  requisition  of  the  law,  there  is  not  a 
saint  on  earth  or  in  heaven  that  does,  or  ever  can  perfectly  obey,  y 
What  is  lost  in  this  respect  is  lost,  and  past  neglect  can  never 
be  so  atoned  for  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  up  in  our 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  what  we  have  lost  It  will  no 
doubt  be  true  to  all  eternity,  that  we  shall  have  less  knowl- 
edge than  we  mi^ht  have  possessed,  had  we  filled  up  all  our 
time  in  its  acquisition.  We  do  not,  can  not,  nor  shall  we  ev- 
er be  able  to  love  God  as  well  as  we  might  have  loved  him, 
had  we  always  applied  our  minds  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  him.  And  if  entire  obedience  is  to  be  un- 
derstood Qs  implying  that  we  love  God  as  much  as  we  should, 
had  we  all  the  knowledge  we  might  have  had,  then  I  repeat 

it,  there  is  not  a  saint  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  nor  ever  will  be, 
that  is  entirely  obedient  >/ 

18.  It  does  not  imply  the  same  amount  of  service  that  we 
might  have  rendered,  had  we  never  sinned.  The  law  of  God 
does  not  imply  or  suppose  that  our  powers  are  in  a  perfect 
state;  that  our  strength  of  body  or  mind  is  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  we  never  sinned.  But  it  simply  requires  us 
to  use  what  strength  we  have.  The  very  woraing  of  the  law 
is  proof  conclusive,  that  it  extends  its  demands  only  to  the 
lull  amount  of  what  strength  we  have.  And  this  is  true  of 
everv  moral  being,  however  great  or  small.  ^ 

The  most  perfect  development  and  improvement  of  our 
powers,  must  depend  upon  the  most  perfect  use  of  them. 
And  every  departure  from  their  perfect  use,  is  a  diminishing 
of  their  highest  development,  and  a  curtailing  of  their  capa- 
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UHties  to  aenre  G6d  in  die  higbest  and  best  nuiner.  All 
sin  then  does  just  so  much  towards  crippliag  and  cwrtailiBg 
the  iM>wers  of  bod j  and  mind,  and  rendering  thei%  by  jast 
so  much,  incapable  of  performing  the  sendee  thej  nught  otlH 
eiwise  have  rendered. 

To  this  Ttew  of  the  subject  it  has  been  objected  timt  C^mst 
tancht  an  opposite  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  the  wonn^n  who 
washed  his  feet  with  her  tears,  when  he  said,  ^To  wbon 
imch  is  fbrffiyen^  the  same  loveth  much."  But  can  it  be  that 
Christ  intended  to  be  unde;rstood  as  teaching,  that  the  moie 
we  sin  the  greater  will  be  oar  love  and  our  altimate  Tirtnet 
If  this  be  90, 1  do  not  see  why  it  does  not  follow  that  the  more 
aim  in'  this  life,  the  better,  if  so  be  that  we  are  foi^grven.  If 
ear  virtue  is  really  to  be  improved  by  our  sins,  I  see  not  iriiy 
it  would  not  be  good  economy  boih  for  God  and  man,  to  m 
as  much  as  we  can  while  in  this  world.  Certainly  Christ  meant 
to  hj  down  no  sacb  principle  as  this.  He  undoubtedly  meant 
to  teach,  that  a  person  who  was  truty  sensible  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  sins,  woald  exercise  more  of  the  lo^o^  ^rtSiimh^ 
than  would  be  exercised  by  one  who  had  a  less  aieetiBg  sense 
of  ill-desert 

19.  ESntire  obedience  does  not  imply  the  same  degree  of 
faith  that  might  have  been  exercised  but  for  our  igncMraneeaBd 
past  sin. 

We  can  not  believe  any  thing  about  God  of  which  we  have 
no  evidence  or  knowledge.  Our  fidtb  must  th^^fore  be  Hnt- 
ed  by  our  intellectual  perceptions  of  truth*  The  heathen  are 
not  under  obligation  to  believe  in  Christ  and  thousands  of  otb- 
er  things  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge.  Perfection  m  a 
heathen  would  imply  much  less  faith  than  in  a  christian.  Pei^ 
fection  in  an  adult  would  imply  much  more  and  greater  fiidi 
than  in  an  infant  And  perfection  in  an  angel  would  imply 
much  greater  fiiith  than  m  a  man,  just  in  proportion  as  he 
knows  more  of  Grod  than  man  does.  Let  it  be  always  un- 
derstood that  entire  obedience  to  God  never  implies  that  whi^ 
is  naturally  impossible.  It  is  certainly  naturally  impossible 
for  us  to  believe  that  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge.  En- 
tire obedience  implies  in  this  respect  nothing  more  than  the 
heart's  faith  or  confidence  in  all  the  truth  that  is  perceived  bj 
the  intellect 

90.  Nor  does  it  imply  the  conversion  of  all  men  in  answer 
to  our  prayevs.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  ^itire 
obedience  impKes  the  offering  of  prevailing  prayer  for  the 
conversion  or  all  men.    To  tbii^  I  reply, 
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(1.)  Then  Christ  did  not  obey,  for  he  offered  no  such  praj* 
er. 

(2.)  The  law  of  God  makes  no  such  demand  either  .ex- 
pressly or  impliedly. 

(3.)  We  have  no  right  to  believe  that  all  men  will  be  con-v 
verted  in  answer  to  our  prayers,  unless  we  have  an  Express 
or  implied  promise  to  that  enect.  \    . 

(4.)  As  therefore  there  is  no  such  promise,  we  are  under  no 
obligation  to  offer  such  prayer.  Nor  does  the  non-conversion 
of  the  world  imply  that  there  are  no  saints  in  the  world  who* 
fully  obey  God's  law. 

31.  It  does  not  imply  the  conversion  of  any  one  for  whom 
there  is  not  an  express  or  implied  promise  in  the  word  of 
God.  The  fact  that  Judas  was  not  converted  in  answer  to 
Christ's  prayers  does  not  prove  that  Christ  did  not  fully  obey. 

2it,  Nor  does  it  imply  that  all  those  things  which  are  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  promised,  will  be  granted  in  answer  to 
our  prayers,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  should  pray  in  faith 
for  them,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  or  application 
of  ^ose  promises.  A  state  of  perfect  love  implies  the  di^ 
charge  of  all  known  duty.  And  nothing  strictly  speaking 
can  be  duty,  of  which  the  nund  has  no  knowledge.  It  can 
not  therefore  be  our  duty  to  believe  a  promise  of  which  we 
are  entirely  ignorant  or  the  application  of  which  to  any  spe- 
cific  object  we  do  not  understand. 

If  there  is  sin  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  neglects  to  know  what  it  ought  to  know.  But  it 
should  always  be  understood  that  the  sin  lies  in  this  neglect 
to  know,  and  not  in  the  neglect  of  that  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge.  Entire  obedience  is  inconsistent  with  any  pres- 
ent neglect  to  know  the  truth;  for  such  neglect  is  sin.  But 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  failing  to  do  &at  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge.  James  says:  ^^'He  that  knoweth  to  do 
good  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  ^  If  ye  were  blind," 
says  Christ,  ^^  ye  should  have  no  sin,  but  because  ye  say  we 
see,  therefore  your  sin  remaineth." 

fii.  Entire  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  does  not  imply  that 
odiers  will  of  course  regard  our  state  of  mind  and  our  out- 
ward life  as  entirely  conlonned  to  the  law. 

It  was  insbted  and  positively  believed  by  the  Jews,  that  Je- 
sus Christ  was  possessed  of  a  wicked,  instead  of  a  holy  spirit. 
Such  were  their  notions  of  holiness,  that  they  no  doubt  sup- 

¥>sed  him. to  be  actuated  by  any  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God. 
hey  especially  supposed  so  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
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the  curieat  orthodoxj,  and  the  QRgodliBess  of  &e  veHgieus 
teachers  of  the  daj.  Now,  who  does  not  see  that  when  ttie 
Church  is  in  a  great  measure  conformed  to  the  world,  a 
spirit  of  holiness  in  any  man  would  certmnly  leadium  to  aim 
the  sharpest  rebukes  at  the  spirit  and  life  of  those  in  this 
state,  whether  in  high  or  low  places?  And  who  does  not  tee 
that  this  would  naturally  result  in  his  being  accused  of  po»> 
sessing  a  wicked  spirit?  And  who  does  not  know  thatw^ere 
a  religious  teacher  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  atr 
tackiug  a  false  orthodoxy,  he  will  certainly  be  hunted,  abiioot 
as  a  beast  of  prey,  by  the  religious  teachers  of  his  day,  whose 
authority,  influence,  and  orthodoxy  are  thus  assailed? 

The  most  violent  opposition  that  I  have  ever  seen  ■»»!• 
fested  to  any  persons  in  ray  life,  has  been  manifested  by  mem- 
hers  of  the  Church,  and  even  by  some  ministers  of  the  ms^ 
pel,  towards  those  who  I  belieye  were  among  the  most  ho- 
ly persons  I  ever  knew.  I  have  been  shocked,  and  wounded 
beyond  expression,  at  the  almost  fiendish  opposition  to  siidi 
persons  that  I  have  witnessed.  I  have  severed  times  of  late 
observed  that  writers  in  newspapers  were  calling  fer  exam* 
pies  of  Christian  Perfection  or  entire  sanctification,  or  which 
IS  the  same  things  of  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  God* 
Now  I  would  humbly  inquire,  of  what  use  is  it  to  point  the 
Church  to  examples,  so  long  as  tiiey  do  not  know  what  is,  Mid 
what  is  not  implied  in  entire  obedience  to  moral  law?  I  would 
ask,  are  the  cnurch  agreed  among  themselves  in  regard  to 
what  constitutes  this  state?  Are  any  considerable  number  of 
ministers  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  is  implied  in  a 
state  of  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  Crod?  Now  does  not 
every  body  know  that  the  Church  and  the  ministry  are  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  dark  on  tiiis  subject?  Why  then  call  fei^ 
examples?  No  man  can  profess  to  render  this  obedience 
without  being  sure  to  be  set  at  nought  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  selt 
deceiver. 

34.  Nor  does  it  imply  exemption  from  sorrow  or  mental 
sufiTering. 

It  was  not  so  with  Christ.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  our 
sorrowing  for  our  own  past'sins,  and  sorrowing  that  we  have 
not  now  the  health,  ana  vigor,  and  knowledge,  and  love,  that 
we  might  have  had,  if  we  had  sinned  less;  or  sorrow  for 
those  around  us — sorrow  in  view  of  human  sinfulness,  or  su^ 
femng.  These  are  all  consistent  with  a  state  of  joy  fitl  love  to 
God  and  man,  and  indeed  are  the  natural  results  of  it 

2&  Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  our  living  in  human  soci^y 
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-*-with  mingliDg  in  the  scenes,  and  enngiog  in  the  affairs  of 
tUs  world,  as  some  haTe  supposed.  Hence  the  absurd  and 
ridiculous  notions  of  papists  in  retiring  to  monasteries,  and 
conveDts — in  taking  the  veil,  and  as  they  saj,  retiring  to  a  life 
of  devotion.  Now!  suppose  tiiis  state  of  voluntary  exclusion 
from  human  societj,  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  anv  de- 
gree of  holiness,  suid  a  manifest  violation  of  the  law  ot  love 
to  our  neighbor. 

2&  Nor  does  it  imply  moroseness  of  temper  and  manners. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  this.  It  is  said  of 
Xavier,  than  whom,  perhaps,  few  holier  men  have  ever  livedo 
that  *^  he  was  so  cheerfid  as  oAen  to  be  accused  of  being  gay.^' 
Cheerfiilness  is  certainly  the  result  of  holy  love.  And  entire 
obedience  no  more  implies  moroseness  in  this  world  than  it 
does  in  heaven. 

fioi  all  the  discussions  I  have  seen  upon  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian hofiness,  writers  seldom  or  never  raise  the  distinct  inqui* 
vj:  What  does  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  imply,  and  what 
cioes  it  not  imply?  Instead  of  bringing  every  thing  to  this 
test,  they  seem  to  lose  sight  of  it  On  the  one  hand  they  bring 
in  things  that  the  law  of  God  never  required  of  man  in 
his  present  state.  Thus  they  lay  a  stumbling  block  and  a 
snare  for  thA  saints,  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  bondage,  sup* 
posing  that  this  is  the  way  to  keep  them  humble,  to  place  the 
standard  entirely  above  their  reach.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  really  abrogate  the  law,  so  as  to  make  it  no  longer  bind- 
ing. Or  they  so  fritter  away  what  is  really  implied  in  it,  as 
to  leave  nothing  in  its  requirements,  but  a  sickly,  whimsical, 
incAcient  sentimentalism,  or  perfectionism,  which  in  its  mani- 
festations and  results,  appears  to  me  to  be  any  thing  else  than 
thAt  which  the  law  of  God  requires. 

27.  It  does  not  imply  that  we  always  or  ever  aim  at  or  in- 
tend to  do  our  duty.    That  is,  it  does  not  imply  that  the  in- ' 
tention  always  or  ever  terminates  on  duty  as  an  ultimate  end. 

It  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  or  intend  the  highest  well-being  of 
God  and  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its  own  sake. 
TIhs  is  the  infinite!  v  valuable  end  at  which  we  are  at  all  times 
to  aim.  It  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  this.  While  we  aim  at  this, 
wedo  o«r  duty,  but  to  aim  at  duty  is  not  ddng  duty.  To  in- 
tend to  do  our  duty  is  failing  to  do  our  duty.  We  do  not,  in 
this  case^  intend  the  thing  which  it  is  our  duty  to  intend.  Our 
duty  is  to  intend  the  go<^  of  being.  But  to  intend  to  do  our 
duty,  is  only  to  intend  to  intend. 

dS.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  we  always  think  at  the  time  of 
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its  being  duty,  or  of  our  moral  obligation  to  intend  tbe  good 
of  being.  This  obligation  is  a  first  truth  and  is  always  and 
necessarily  assumed  by  every  moral  agent,  and  this  assump- 
tion or  knowledge  is  a  condition  of  his  moral  agency.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  essential  to  virtue  or  true  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  that  moral  obligation  should  at  all  times  be  present  to  the 
thoughts  and  the  object  of  attention.  The  thing  that  we  arc 
bound  to  intefid  is  the  highest  good  of  God  and  of  being  in 
general.  The  good,  the  valuable,  must  be  before  the  mind. 
This  must  be  intended.  We  are  under  moral  obligation  to 
intend  this.  But  we  are  not  under  moVal  obligation  to  intend 
moral  obligation  or  to  intend  to  fulfil  moral  obligation  as  an  ul- 
timate end.  Our  obligation  is  a  first  truth  and  necessarily 
assumed  by  us  at  all  times^  whether  it  is  an  object  of  attention 
or  not,  just  as  causality  or  liberty  is. 

39.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  the  rightness  or  moral  character 
of  benevolence  is  at  all  times  the  object  of  the  mind's  atten- 
tion.   We  may  intend  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  our 
neighbor  without  at  all  times  thinking  of  the  moral  character 
of  this  intention.    But  the  intention  is  not  the  less  virtuous 
on  this  account.     The  mind  unconsciously  but  necessarily  as- 
sumes the  rightness  of  benevolence  or  of  willing  the  good  of 
being,  just  as  it  assumes  other  first  truths,  withmit  bemg  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  the  assumption.    First  truths   are  uiose 
truths  that  are  universally  and  necessarily  known  to  every 
moral  agent,  and  that  arc  therefore  always  and   necessarily 
assumed  by  him,  whatever  his  theory  may  be.    Among  them^ 
are  the  law  of  causality — the  freedom  of  moral  agents — the 
intrinsic  value  of  happiness  or  blessedness — amoral  obligation 
to  will  it  for  or  because  of  its  intrinsic  value — the  infinite  value 
of  God's  well-being  and  the  moral  obligation  to  will  it  on  that 
account — that  to  will  the  good  of  being  is  duty  and  to  comply 
with  moral  obligation  is  right — that   selfishness  is  wrong. 
These  and  many  such  like  truths  are  among  the  class  of  first 
truths  of  reason.    They  are  always  and  necessarily  taken 
along  with  every  moral  agent  at  every  moment  of  his  moral 
agency.     They  live  in  his  mind  as  intuitions  or  assumptions 
of  his  reason.    He  always  and  necessarily  affirms  their  truth 
whether  he  thinks  of  them,  that  is,  whether  he  is  conscious  of 
the  assumption,  or  not.    It  is  not  therefore  at  all  essential  to 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  that  we  should  at  all  times  have 
before  our  minds  the  virtuousness  or  moral  character  of  be- 
nevolence. 

30  Nor  does  obedience  to  the  moral  law  imply  that  the  law 
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itself  should  be  at  all  times  the  object  of  thought  or  of  the 
mind's  attention.  The  law  lies  developed  in  the  reason  of 
every  moral  agent  in  the  fdrm  of  an  idea.  It  is  the  idea  of 
that  choice  or  intention  which  every  moral  agent  is  bound  to 
exercise.  In  other  words^  the  law  as  a  rule  of  duty  is  a  sub- 
jective idea  always  and  necessarily  developed  in  the  mind  of 
every  moral  agent  This  idea  he  always  and  necessarily 
takes  along  with  him,  and  he  is  always  and  necessarily  a  law  to 
himself.  Nevertheless  this  law  or  idea  is  not  always  the  ob- 
ject of  the  mind's  attention  and  thought.  A  moral  agent  may 
exercise  good  will  or  love  to  God  and  man  without  at  the  time 
being  conscious  oT  thinkine  that  this  love  is  required  of  him 
by  the  moral  law.  Nay,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  benevolent 
mind  generally  exercises  benevolence  so  spontaneously  as 
not  very  much  of  the  time  so  much  as  to  think  that  this  love 
to  God  is  required  of  him.  But  this  is  not  the  less  virtuous 
on  this  account.  If  the  infinite  value  of  God's  well-being  and 
of  His  infinite  goodness  constrain  me  to  love  Him  with  all  my 
heart,  can  any  one  suppose  that  this  is  regarded  by  Him  as 
the  less  virtuous  because  I  did  not  wait  to  reflect  tiiat  God  . 
commanded  me  to  love  him  and  that  it  was  my  duty  to  /r 
do  so? 

The  thing  upon  which  the  intention  must  or  ought  to  termi- 
nate is  the  good  of  being,  and  not  the  law  that  requires  me  to 
will  it.  When  I  will  that  end  I  will  the  right  end,  and  thi 
willing  is  virtue,  whether  the  law  be  so  much  as  thought  of 
or  not  Should  it  be  said  that  I  may  will  that  end  for  a  wrong 
reason  and  therefore  thus  willing  it  is  not  virtue;  that  unless 
I  will  it  because  of  my  obUgation  and  intend  obedience  to 
moral  law  or  to  God  it  is  not  virtue;  I  answer,  that  the  objec- 
tion involves  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  I  can  not  will 
the  good  of  God  and  of  being  as  an  ultimate  end,  for  a 
wrong  reason.  The  reason  of  the  choice  and  the  end  chosen 
are  identical,  so  that  if  I  will  the  good  of  being  as  an  ul- 
timate end;  I  will  it  for  the  right  reason. 

Again:  to  will  the  good  of  being,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  God  commands  it,  and  because  I  am  under  a  mor- 
al obligation  to  will  it,  is  not  to  will  it  as  an  ultimate  end.  It 
is  willing  the  will  of  God  or  moral  obligation  as  an  ultimate 
end  and  not  the  good  of  being  as  an  ultimate  end.  This  will- 
ing would  not  be  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 

Again:  It  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction  to  say  that  I  can 
love  God,  that  is,  will  his  good  out  of  regard  to  ms  authority, 
rather  than  out  of  regard  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  well- 
18 
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being.  It  is  inposabk  to  will  God's  good  as  an  eftA  <mt  of  to* 
gaid  to  his  aathoritjr.  This  is  to  make  his  aathoritf  die 
end  chosen,  for  the  reason  of  a  choice  is  identical  wiiii  the 
end  chosen.  Therefore,  to  will  anything  for  the  reawm  that 
God  reqoires  it,  is  to  will  God's  reqirement  as  an  nltimale 
end.  I  can  not,  therefore,  love  God  with  any  accq>table  love 
primarily  becanse  He  conmiands  it  God  never  eiqiected  (o 
mdnce  His  creatures  to  love  Him  or  to  will  His  good  by  com* 
mending  them  to  do  sa  ^The  law''  says  the  apostle  ^  was 
not  made  for  a  righteous  man  but  for  sinners."  n  it  be  asked 
then  ^^herefore  serveth  the  lawf    I  anawec^ 

(1.)  That  the  oblig[ation  to  will  good  to  God  exists  antece* 
denUy  to  His  requiring  it 

(2.)  He  requires  it  because  it  is  natnrally  obligatory. 

(3.)  It  is  impossible  that  He,  being  benevolent,  shooU  not 
will  that  we  should  be  benevolent 

(4)  His  expressed  will  is  only  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
of  nature.    It  is  rather  declaratory  than  dictatoriaL 

(5.)  It  is  a  vindication  or  iUustration  of  His  righteousness. 

(6.)  It  sanctions  and  rewards  love.  It  can  not  as  a  mere 
authority  beget  love,  but  it  can  encourage  and  reward  it 

(7.)  It  can  fix  the  attention  on  the  end  commanded  and 
thus  lead  to  a  fiiller  understanding  of  the  vdue  of  that  add. 
Itt  this  way,  it  may  convert  the  soul. 

(8.)  It  can  convince  of  sin  in  case  of  disobedience. 

(9.)  It  hoMs  before  the  mind  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to 
judge  itself  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 

But  let  it  be  kept  in  constant  remembrance  that  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  law  as  an  ultimate  end  is  not  keeping  it  It  is  a 
le^  ^ghteousness  and  not  love* 

31.  Obedience  to  the  moral  law  does  not  imply  fliat  the 
mind  always  or  at  any  time  intends  the  ri^t  for  the  sake  of 
the  right  This  has  been  so  fully  shown  in  a  fonner  lecture 
that  it  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

3S.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  the  benevolent  mind  always  so 
much  as  thinks  of  the  riehtness  of  good  willing.  I  sorely 
may  will  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  men  as  an  end 
or  from  a  regard  to  its  intrinsic  value,  and  not  at  the  time  or 
at  least  at  all  times  be  conscious  of  having  any  reference  to 
the  rightness  of  this  love.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less  virtu- 
ous on  this  account.  I  behold  the  infinite  vahie  of  the  well- 
being  of  God  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  immortal  soul  of 
my  neighbor.  My  soul  is  fired  with  the  view.  I  instantiy 
consecrate  my  whole  being  to  this  end  and  perhaps  ife  not  so 
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imieb  as  flunk  at  flie  time  either  of  moral  obligatiou  or  of  tlie 
ffiKhtness  of  the  choice.  I  choose  the  end  witib  a  angle  eye  to  its 
intrinac  vakie.  Will  anyone  say  that  this  is  not  virtue,  that 
this  is  not  true  and  real  obedience  to  the  law  of  God?  And 
here  I  must  repeat  in  substance  what  I  have  said  on  a  fonnw 
occasion.  -    y/ 

^  Obedience  to  the  moral  law  does  not  imnly  that  we 
should  j>facltca%  trtoi  all  interests  that  are  of  eaual  value  accor- 
ding to  their  value.  For  example^  the  precept,  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself^  can  not  mean  that  I  am  to  take  equal  care  of  my 
own  soul  and  the  soul  of  every  other  human  being.  This  were 
impossible.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  I  should  take  the  same 
care  and  oversight  of  my  own  and  of  all  the  femilies  of  the 
earth.  Nor  that  I  should  divide  what  little  of  property  or 
time  or  talent  I  have  equally  among  all  mankind.  This  were, 
(1.)  Impossible.  ^ 

(2.)  Uneconomical  for  the  universe.  Mpre  good  will  result 
to  the  universe  by  each  individuaFs  giving  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  promotion  of  those  interests  that  are  within 
Us  reach  and  so  under  his  influence  that  he  possesses  particu- 
lar advantages  for  promoting  them.  Every  interest  is  to  be 
esteemed  according  to  its  relative  value, ,  but  our  efibrts  to 
promote  particular  interests  should  depend  upon  our  relations 
and  capacity  to  promote  them.  Some  interests  of  great  value 
we  may  be  under  no  obligation  to  promote  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  no  ability  to  promote  them,  while  we  may  be  under 
obligation  to  promote  interests  of  vastly  less  value  for  tl)e 
reason  that  we  are  able  to  promote  them.  We  are  to  aim  at 
promoting  those  interests  that  we  can  most  surely  and  exten- 
sively promote,  but  always  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  others  promoting  other  interests  according  to  their  ^ 
relative  value.  Every  man  is  bound  to  promote  his  own  and 
the  salvation  of  his  family^  noi  because  tkey  belong  to  self^  but 
because  they  are  valuable  in  theiaselves  and  because  they  are 
particularly '  committed  to  him  as  being  directly  within  his  ^ 
reach.  This  is  a  principle  every  where  assumed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God;  (and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind 
as  we  proceed  in  our  investigations,  as  it  will  on  the  one  hand 
prevent  misapprehension,  and  on  the  other  avoid  the  necessity 
of  circumlocution  when  we  wish  to  express  the  same^  idea,) 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  moral  law  no  doubt  is  ihaX 
'every  interest  or  ^ood^known  to  a  moral  bein^  shall  be  esteem- 
j  ed  according  to  its  intrinsk  value,  and  that  m  our  efforts  to 
"^  promote  good  we  are  to  afan  at  securing  the  greatest  practicar 
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ble  amount  and  to  bestow  oar  efforts  where  and  as  it  appean 
from  our  circumstances  and  relations  we  can  accompUsn  the 
greatest  good.  This  ordinarily  can  be  done,  beyond  all  ques- 
tioa,  only  by  each  one  attendmg  to  the  promroon  of  those 
pardeular  interests  which  are  most  within  the  reach  of  his 
mfluence. 


.     ^  LECTUREXIV. 

MORAL  OOVEBNMENT. 

Wkat  n  IMPUBD  nr  onmatscE  lo  thb  Mor/u.  Law. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  sum  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
law  is  properiy  expressed  in  one  word,  Love.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  this  love  is  benercdence  or  good  willing;  that 
it  consists  in  choosing  the  highest  good  of  God  and  of  uni- 
versal being  as  an  ultimate  end,  or  for  its  own  intrinsic  value; 
in  a  spirit  or  state  of  entire  consecration  to  this  as  the  ultimate 
end  ot  existence.  Altiioug^  the  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one 
wotd,  love,  yet  there  are  many  things  implied  in  the  state  of 
mind  expressed  by  this  term.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable 
to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  that  we  inquire  into 
the  characteristics  or  attributes  of  Uiis  love.  We  must  keep 
steadily  m  mind  certain  truths  of  mental  philosophy.  I  will, 
therefore, 

I.  Call  attention  to  certain  facts  in  mental  philosophy  which 
are  revealed  to  us  in  consciousness,  and 

II.  Point  out  the  attributes  of  that  love  that  constitutes  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God;  and  as  I  proceed,  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  those  states  of  the  Intelligence  and  of  the  Sensibility, 
and  also  to  the  course  of  outward  conduct  implied  in  the  exis- 
tence of  this  love  in  any  mind,  implied  in  it  as  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  it  as  an  effect  does  from  its  cause. 

/•  Vail  aikrUion  to  certain  facta  in  mental  philosophy  as  they 
are  revealed  in  consciousness. 

1.  Moral  agents  possess  Intelligence  or  the  faculty  of  knowl- 
edge. 

2.  They  also  possess  Sensibility,  or  Sensitivity,  or  in  other 
words,  the  faculty  or  susceptibility  of  feeling. 

3.  They  also  possess  Will,  or  the  power  of  choosing  or  re- 
fiisinffin  every  case  of  moral  obligation. 

4.  These  primary  faculties  are  so  correlated  to  each  other 
that  the  Intellect  or  the  Sensibility  may  control  the  will,  or 
the  will  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  control  them.  That  is,  the 
will  is  free  to  choose  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
intellect,  or  with  the  derires  and  impulses  of  the  sensibility. 
It  is  free  to  be  influenced  by  the  impulses  of  the  senability, 
or  by  the  dictates  of  the  intelligence,  or  to  ccmtrol  and  direct 
them  both.  It  can  directiy  control  the  attention  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  consequently  its  perceptions,  thoughts,  &c.  It  can 
indirecdy  control  the  states  of  the  sensibility,  or  feeling  facul- 
ty, by  controlling  the  perceptions  and  thoughts  of  the  intelli- 
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gence.  We  also  know  from  congdoiuness,  as  was  shown  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  hod?  are 
directly  controlled  by  the  will,  and  that  the  relation  of  out- 
ward action,  as  well  as  the  states  of  the  intelligence  and  ihe 
sensibility,  to  the  action  of  the  will,  is  that  of  necessity. 
That  is,  the  law  which  obliges  the  attention,  the  feelings,  and 
flie  actions  of  the  body  to  obey  the  decisions  of  the  will,  is 
physical  law  or  the  law  of  necessity.  The  attention  of  the 
intellect  and  the  outward  actions  are  controlled  directly,  and 
the  feelings  indirectly,  by  the  decisions  of  the  will.  The  will 
Can  either  command  or  obey.  It  can  suffer  itself  to  be  en- 
slaved by  the  impulses  of  the  sensibiiitv,  or  it  can  assert  its 
sovereignty  and  control  them.  The  will  is  not  influenced  by 
either  me  intellect  or  the  sensibility,  by  the  law  of  necessity 
or  force;  so  that  the  will  can  always  resist  either  the  demands 
of  the  intelligence  or  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility.  But 
while  they  can  not  hrd  it  over  tbe  will  through  the  agency  of 
any  law  of  force,  the  will  has  the  aid  of  the  law  of  necessi- 
ty  or  force  by  which  to  control  them. 

A^ain:  We  are  conscious  of  affirming  to  ourselves  our  ob- 
ligation to  obey  the  law  of  the  intelligence  rather  than  tbe 
impulses  of  the  sensibility;  that  to  act  virtuously  we  must  act 
rationally  or  intelligently,  and  not  give  ourselves  up  to  tbe 
blind  impulses  of  our  feelings. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  love  required  by  the  moral  law  con* 
sists  in  choice,  willing,  intention,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
shown,  and  inasmuch  as  choice,  willing,  intending,  controls 
the  states  of  the  intellect  and  the  outward  actions  directly  by 
a  law  of  necessity,  and  by  the  same  law  controls  the  feelings 
or  states  of  the  sensibility  indirectly,  it  follows  that  certain 
states  of  the  intellect  and  the  sensibility  and  also  certain 
outward  actions  must  be  implied  in  the  existence  of  the  love 
which  the  law  of  God  requires.  I  say  implied  in  it,  not  as 
making  a  part  of  it,  but  as  necessarily  resulting  from  it.  The 
thoughts,  opinions,  judgments,  feelings,  and  outward  actions 
must  be  moulded  and  modified  by  the  state  of  the  heart  or 
will. 

Here  it  is  important  to  remark  that  in  common  parlance, 
the  same  word  is  often  used  to  express  either  an  action  or 
state  of  the  will,  or  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  or  both.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  terms  that  represent  what  are  called  the 
christian  graces  or  virtues,  or  those  various  modifications  of 
virtue  of  which  Christians  are  conscious  and  which  appear  in 
their  life  and  temper. 
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Of  this  troth  we  shall  be  constantly  reminded  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  our  investigations,  for  we  shall  find  illustrations  of  it 
lit  every  step  of  our  progress.  Before  I  proceed  to  point  out 
the  attributes  of  benevolence,  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  and  of  all  holj  beings,  aie 
only  attributes  of  benevolence.  Benevolence  is  a  term  that 
comprehensively  expresses  them  all. .  Crodislove.  This  term 
expresses  comprehensively  God's  whole  moral  character* 
This  love,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  is  benevolence.  Be- 
nevolence is  good  willing,  or  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  of 
God  and  the  universe  as  an  end.  But  from  this  c<»nprehen- 
sive  statement,  accurate  though  it  be,  we  are  apt  to  receive 
very  inadequate  conceptions  of  what  really  belongs  to  as  im- 
plied in  benevolence.  To  say  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
whole  law;  that  benevolence  is  the  whole  of  true  religion; 
that  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  God  and  his  neighbor,  is  ex- 
pressed in  one  word,  love — ^these  statements,  though  true,  are 
so  comprehensive  as  to  need  with  all  minds  much  amplifica* 
tion  and  explanation.    The  fact  is,  that  many  things  are  im* 

1>lied  in  love  or  benevolence.*  By  this  is  intended  that  benevo- 
ence  needs  to  be  viewed  under  various  aspects  and  in  various 
relations,  and  its  dispositions  or  willings  considered  in  the  va- 
rious relations  in  which  it  is  called  to  act    Benevolence  is  an 
ultimate  intention*  or  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end.    Now  if 
we  suppose  that  this  is  all  that  is  implied  in  benevolence  we 
shall  egregiously  err.    Unless  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
the  end  which  benevolence  chooses.,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  seeks  to  accomplish  that  end,  we  shall  understand  but  little 
of  the  import  of  the  word  benevolence.    Benevolence  has 
many  attributes  or  characteristics.    These  must  all  harmonize 
in  the  selection  of  its  end,  and  in  its  efforts  to  realize  it     Wis^ 
dom^  justice^  mercy^  truths  holiness^  and  many  other  attributes, 
as  we  shall  see,  are  essential  elements  or  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence.   To  understand  what  true  benevolence  is,  we  must  in* 
quire  into  its  attributes.    Not  every  thing  that  is  called  love 
has  at  all  the  nature  of  benevolence.    Not  has   all  that  is 
called  benevolence  any  title  to  that  appellation.    There  are 
various  kinds  of  love.    Natural  affection  is  called  love.    The 
affection  that  exists  between  the  sexes  is  also  called  love« 
Our  preference  of  certain  kinds  of  diet  is  called  love.    Hence 
we  say  we  love  iruit,  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  &c.    Benevo- 
lence is  also  called  love,  and  is  the  kind  of  love,  beyond  all 
Question,  required  by  the  law  of  God.    But  there  is  more 
man  one  state  of  mind  that  is  called  benevolence.    There  is 
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a  oomtitatioiial  or  phrenolc^cal  benevoleoce,  which  U  often 
mistaken  for  and  confounded  with  the  benevolence  which  con< 
stitutes  virtue.  This  so  called  benevolence  is  in  truth  only  an 
imposing  form  of  selfishness;  nevertheless  it  is  called  benevo- 
lence. Idanj  of  its  manifestations  are  like  those  of  true  be- 
nevolence. Care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  giving  reli- 
gious instruction,  to  distinguish  accurately  between  them. 
Benevolence,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  obedience  of  the 
will  to  the  law  of  the  reason.  It  is  willing  eood  as  an  end, 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  to  gratify  self.  &lfishness  consists 
in  the  obedience  of  the  will  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility. 
It  is  a  spirit  of  sel^gratification.  The  will  seeks  to  gratify 
the  desires  and  pro{>en8ities  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gratificar 
tion.  Seif-gratincalion  is  sought  as  an  end  and  as  the  supreme 
end.  It  is  preferred  to  the  claims  of  God  and  the  ^ood  of 
beine.  Phrenological  or  constitutional  benevolence  is  only 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  the  sensibility — a  yielding  to  a 
feeling  of  compassion.  It  is  only  an  effcHt  to  gratify  a  desire. 
It  is,  therefore,  as  really  selfishness,  as  is  an  effort  to  gratify 
any  constitutional  desire  whatever. 
^  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  Just  idea  of  what  constitutes  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  law,  and  what  is  implied  in  it,  without 
considering  attentively  the  various  attributes  or  aspects  of  be- 
nevolence, properly  so  called.  Upon  this  discussion  we  are 
about  to  enter.  But  before  I  commence  the  enumeration  and 
definition  of  these  attributes,  it  is  important  further  to  remark 
that  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  revealed  in  his  works, 
providence,  and  word,  throw  much  li^ht  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  Also  the  many  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  de- 
velopments of  benevolence  therein  revealed,  will  assist  us 
much  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiries  upon  this  important 
subject.  As  the  Bible  expressly  affirms  that  love  compre- 
hends the  whole  character  of  God — that  it  is  the  whole  that 
the  law  requires  of  man — that  the  end  of  the  commandment 
is  charity  or  love — we  may  be  assured  that  every  form  of 
true  virtue  is  only  a  modification  of  love  or  benevolence,  that 
is,  that  every  state  of  mind  required  by  the  Bible,  and  recog- 
nised as  virtue  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  resolvable  into  love  or 
benevolence.  In  other  words,  every  virtue  is  only  benevo- 
lence viewed  under  certain  aspects,  or  in  certain  relations. 
In  other  words  still,  it  is  onfy  one  of  the  elements,  peculiari- 
ties, characteristics,  or  attnbutes  of  benevolence.  This  is 
true  of  God's  moral  attributes.  They  are,  as  has  been  said, 
only  attributes  of  benevolence.    They  are  only  benevoleiu:e 
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viewed  in  certain  relations  and  aspects.  AH  his  virtues  are 
only  so  nianj  attributes  of  benevolence.  This  is  and  must 
be  true  of  every  holy  being. 

//•  /  will  now  proceed^  agreeably  to  my  purpose^  to  point  otU 
the  attributes  of  that  love  which  constitutes  obedience  to  the*  law 
ofGod. 

As  I  proceed  I  will  call  attention  to  the  states  of  the  in- 
telligence and  of  the  sensibility^  and  also  to  the  courses  of 
outward  conduct  implied  in  the  existence  of  this  love  in  any 
mind — ^implied  in  its  existence  as  necessarily  resulting  from 
it  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.    These  attributes  are,        ^^ 

1.  Voluntariness.  That  i&,  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
will.  There  is  a  state  of  the  sensibility  often  expressed 
by  the  term  love.  Love  may,  and  often  does  exist,  as  every 
one  knows^  in  the  form  of  a  mere  feeling  or  emotion.  The 
term  is  often  used  to  express  the  eipotion  of  fondness  or 
attachment  as  distinct  from  a  voluntary  state  of  mind  or  n 
choice  of  the  will.  This  emotion  or  feeling,  as  we  are  all 
aware,  is  purely  an  involuntary  state  of  mind.  Because  it  is 
a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility,  and  of  course  a  passive 
state  of  mind,  it  has  in  itself  no  moml  character.  The  law 
of  God  requires  voluntary  love  or  good  will,  as  has  been  re^ 
peatedly  shown.  This  love  consists  in  choice,  intention.  It 
IS  choosing  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  of 
sentient  beings  as  an  end.  Of  course  voluntariness  must  be 
one  of  its  characteristics. 

If  it  be  voluntary,  or  consist  in  choice,  if  it  be  a  phenome- 
non of  the  will,  it  must  control  the  thoughts  and  states  of  the 
sensibility  as  well  as  the  outward  action.  This  love,  then, 
not  only  consists  in  a  spirit  or  state  of  consecration  to  God 
and  the  universe,  but  also  implies  deep  emotions  of  love  to 
God  and  man.  Though  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  it  implies 
the  existence  of  all  those  feelings  of  love  and  affection  to  God 
and  man  that  necessarily  result  from  the  consecration  of  the 
heart  or  will  to  their  highest  well-being.  It  also  implies  all 
that  outward  course  of  life  that  necessarily  flows  from  a  state 
of  will  consecrated  to  this  end.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
^when  these  feelings  do  not  arise  in  the  sensibility,  and  when 
this  course  of  life  is  not,  then  the  true  love  or  voluntary  con- 
secration to  God  and  the  universe  required  by  the  law,  is  not. 
These  follow  from  this  by  a  law  of  necessity.  Those,  that 
is,  feelings  or  emotions  of  love  and  a  correct  outward  life, 
may  exist  without  this  voluntary  love,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  in  its  prop^  place;  but  this  can  not  exist  without 
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tboae,  as  they  fidlow  from  it  by  a  law  of  necesttty.  These 
emotions  will  vary  in  their  strength  as  oonstittttion  and  cii^ 
cumstances  vary,  but  exist  they  must  in  some  sensible  degree 
whenever  the  will  is  in  a  benevolent  attitoda 

3.  Libert}/  is  an  attribute  of  this  love.  The  mind  is  free 
and  spontaneous  in  its  exercise.  It  makes  this  choice  when  it 
has  the  power  at  every  moment  to  choose  self-gratification  as 
an  end.  Of  this'every  moral  agent  is  conscious.  It  is  a  free 
and  therefore  a  responsible  choice* 

3.  Intelligence*  That  is,  the  mind  makes  choice  of  this  end 
intelligently.  It  not  only  knows  what  it  chooseSf  and  why  it 
chooses^  but  also  that  it  chooses  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  intelligence;  that  the  end  is  worthy  of  being 
chosen,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  intelligence  demands  that 
it  should  be  chosen;  and  also,  that  for  its  own  intrinsic  value 
it  is  chosen. 

,  Because  voluntarines&i  liberty,  and  intelligence  are  natural 
attributes  of  this  love,  therefore  the  following  are  its  moral 
attributes. 

4.  Viriuousness  or  riffhtness  is  ao:  attribute  of  it  MtrfU 
Tightness  is  moral  perfection,  righteousness^  wr  vfrightnessk 
yirtuousness  must  be  a  moral  element  or  attribute.  The  tenn 
marks  or  designates  its  relation  to  moral  law  and  expresses 
its  conformity  to  it 

'  In  the  exercise  of  this  love  or  choice,  the  mind  is  consdous 
of  uprightness  or  of  being  conformed  to  moral  law  or  moral 
obligation.  In  other  words,  it  is  conscious  of  being  virtuous 
or  holy;  of  bein^  like  God;  of  loving  what  ought  to  be  loved, 
and  of  consecration  to  the  right  end. 

Because  this  choice  is  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
the  intelligence,  therefore  the  mind  in  its  exercise  is  consdous 
of  the  approbation  of  that  power  of  the  intelligence  which  we 
call  conscience.  The  conscience  must  approve  thb  love, 
choice,  or  intention. 

Again:  Because  the  conscience  approves  of  this  chcHce, 
therefore  there  is  and  must  be  a  corresponding  state  of  the 
sensibility.  There  is  and  must  be  in  the  sensibility  a  feeling 
of  happiness  or  satisfaction,  a  feeling  of  complacency  or  de- 
light in  the  love  that  is  in  the  heart  or  will.  This  love,  then, 
always  produces  selfapprobation  in  the  consdence,  and  a 
felt  satisfaction  in  the  sensibility,  and  these  feelings  are  often 
very  acute  and  joyous,  in  so  much  that  the  soul  in  the  exer- 
dse  of  this  love  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  led  to  rejoice  with 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.    This  state  of  mind  does 
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not  always  and  necessarily  amount  to  ioy.  Much  depends  in 
this  reject  on  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  views,  upon  the 
state  cfHie  sensihiHty,  and  upon  the  manifestation  of  Divine 
approbation  to  the  soul.  But  when  peace  or  approbation  of 
conscience,  and  consequently  a  peaceful  state  of  the  sensi- 
bility are  not,  this  love  is  not*  They  are  connected  with  it 
by  a  law  of  necessity,  and  must  of  course  appear  on  the  field 
of  consciousness  where  it  exists.  These,  then,  are  implied 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Grod.  Conscious  peace  of  mind 
and  conscious  joy  in  God  must  be  where  true  love  to  God  is. 

5.  Disinterestedness  is  another  attribute  of  this  love.  By 
disinterestedness  is  not  intended  that  the  mind  takes  no  inte- 
rest in  the  object  loved,  for  it  does  take  a  supreme  interest  in 
it  But  this  term  expresses  the  mind's  choice  of  an  end  for 
its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  upon  condition  that  the  good  be- 
ings to  self.  This  love  is  disinterested  in  the  sense  that  the 
highest  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  is  chosen,  not 
upon  condition  of  its  relation  to  self,  but  for  its  own  intrinsic 
and  infinite  value.  It  is  this  attribute  particularly  that  distin- 
guidies  this  love  from  selfish  love*  Selfish  love  makes  the 
relation  of  good  to  self  the  condition  of  choosing  it.  The 
good  of  GoS  and  of  the  Universe,  if  chosen  at  all,  is  only 
chosen  as  a  means  or  condition  of  promoting  the  highest  good 
of  sel£  But  this  love  does  not  make  ^ood  to  self  its  end; 
but  good  to  God  and  being  in  general  is  its  end. 

As  disinterestedness  is  an  attribute  of  this  love,  it  does  not 
seek  its  own  but  the  good  of  others.  ^  Charity  (love)  seekefli 
not  her  own."  It  grasps  the  good  of  being  in  general,  and 
of  course,  of  necessity,  secures  a  corresponding  outward  life 
and  inward  feeling.  The  intelligence  will  be  employed  in 
devising  ways  and  means  for  the  promoKon  of  its  end.  The 
sensiUfitv  will  be  tremblingly  alive  to  the  good  of  all  and  of 
each,  will  rejoice  in  the  eood  of  others  as  in  its  own,  and 
will  grieve  at  the  misery  of  others  as  in  its  own.  It  ^^  will  re- 
joice with  them  who  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep.''  There  will  not,  can  not  be  envy  at  the  prosperity  of 
others,  but  unfeigned  joy,  joy  as  real  and  often  as  exquisite 
as  in  its  own.  Benevolence  enjoys  every  body's  good  things, 
while  selfishness  is  too  envious  at  the  good  things  of  others 
even  to  enjoy  its  own.  There  is  a  INvine  economy  in  benevch 
lence.  Eiach  benevolent  soul  not  only  enjoys  his  own  good 
things  but  also  enjoys  the  good  things  of  all  others  so  far  as 
be  knows  their  happiness.  He  drinks  at  the  river  of  God's 
pleasure.    He  not  only  rejoices  in  doing  good  to  othen,  but 
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also  in  beholding  their  enjoyment  of  good  tilings.  He'  joT9 
in  God's  joy  and  in  the  joy  of  angels  and  of  saints.  He 
also  rejoices  in  the  good  things  of  all  sentient  existences.  He 
is  happy  in  beholding  the  pleasure  of  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  He  sympa- 
thizes with  all  joy  and  all  sufiering  known  to  him.  rfor  is 
his  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  others  a  feeling  of  un> 
mingled  pain.  It  is  a  real  luxury  to  sympathise  in  the  woes 
of  others.  He  would  not  be  without  this  sympathy.  It  so 
accords  with  his  sense  of  propriety  and  fitness,  that  mingled 
with  the  painful  emotion  there  is  a  sweet  feeling  of  selfappro- 
bation,  80  that  a  benevolent  sympathy  with  the  woes  of  oth- 
ers is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  happiness,  and  with  per> 
feet  happiness.  God  has  this  sympathy.  He  often  expresses 
and  otherwise  manifests  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mysterious 
and  an  exquisite  luxury  in  sharing  the  woes  of  others.  God 
and  angels  and  all  holy  beings  know  what  it  is.  Where  this 
result  of  love  is  not  manifested,  there  love  itself  is  not.  Envy 
at  the  prosperity,  influence,  or  good  of  others,  the  absence  of 
sensible  joy  in  view  of  the  good  enjoyed  by  others,  and  of 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  prove  conclusively 
that  this  love  does  not  exist.  There  is  an  expansiveness,  an 
amplcness  of  embrace,  a  universality  and  a  Divine  disinter- 
estedness in  this  love  that  necessarily  manifests  itself  in  the 
liberal  devising  of  liberal  things  for  Zion,  and  in  the  copious 
outpourings  of  the  floods  of  sympathetic  feeling,  both  of  joys 
and  sorrows,  as  their  occasions  present  themselves  before  the 
mind. 

5.  Impartiality  is  another  attribute  of  this  love.  By  this 
term  is  not  intended  that  the  mind  is  indifferent  to  the  char- 
acter of  him  who  is  happy  or  miserable;  that  it  would  be  as 
well  pleased  to  see  the  wicked  as  the  righteous  eternally  and 
perfectly  blessed.  But  it  is  intended  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  well-being  which  is 
alone  regarded  by  the  mind.  Other  things  being  equal,  it 
matters  not  to  whom  the  good  belongs.  It  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  The  good  of  being  is  its  end  and  it  seeks  to  pro- 
mote every  interest  according  to  its  relative  value.  Selfish 
love  is  partial.  It  seeks  to  promote  self-interest  first,  and 
secondarily  those  interests  that  sustain  such  a  relation  to  self  as 
will  at  least  indirectly  promote  the  gratification  of  self.  Sel- 
fish love  has  its  favorites,  its  prejudices,  unreasonable  and  ri- 
diculous. Color,  family,  nation,  and  many  other  things  of 
like  nature  modify  it.    But  benevolence  knows  neither  Jew 
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9or  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  white  nor  black,  Babarian, 
Cjthian,  European,  Asiatic,  African,  nor  American,  but  ac- 
counts all  men  as  men,  and  by  virtue  of  their  common  manhood 
cajls  every  man  a  brother,  and  seeks  the  interest  of  all  and  of 
each.  Impartiality  being  an  attribute  of  this  love,  will  of 
course  manifest  itself  in  the  outward  life  and  in  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  its  subject.  This  love  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  those  absurd  and  ridiculous  prejudices  that  are  so  often 
rife  among  nominal  Christians,  fior  will  it  cherish  them  for 
a  moment  in  the  sensibility  of  him  who  exercises  it.  Benevo- 
lence recognizes  no  privileged  classes  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
proscribed  classes  on  the  other.  It  secures  in  the  sensibility 
an  utter  loathing  of  those  discriminations  so  odiously  mani- 
fested and  boasted  of  and  which  are  founded  exclusively  in  a 
selfish  staie  of  the  will.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and 
not  .that  he  is  of  our  party,  of  our  complexion,  or  of  our  town, 
state  or  nation — that  he  is  a  creature  of  God,  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  virtue  and  happiness,  these  are  the  considerations 
that  are  seized  upon  by  this  divinely  impartial  love.  It  is 
the  intrinsic  value  of  his  interests,  and  not  that  they  are  the 
iaterests  of  one  connected  with  self,  that  the  benevolent  mind 
regards.  . 

But  here  it  is  important  to  repeat  the  remark  that  the  econo- 
my  of  benevolence  demands  that  where  two  interests  are,  in 
themselves  considered,  of  equal  value,  in  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  each  one  should  bestow  his  efforts 
where  they  can  be  bestowed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  For 
example:  Every  man  sustains  such  relations  that  he  can  ac^ 
compUsh  more  good  by  seeking  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  certain  persons  rather  than  of  others.  His  fam- 
ily, bis  kindred,  his  companions,  his  immediate  neighbors  and 
those  to  whom,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  sustains  such  re- 
lations as  to  give  him  access  to  them  and  influence  over  them. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  it  is  not  partial,  but  reasonable  and  im- 
partial to  bestow  our  efforts  more  directly  upon  them.  There- 
fore, while  benevolence  regards  every  interest  according  to  its 
relative  value,  it  reasonably  puts  forth  its  efibrts  in  the  direc- 
tion where  there  is  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  most 
good.  This,  I  say,  is  not  partiality,  but  impartiality;  for  be 
it  understood,  it  is  not  the  particular  persons  to  whom  good 
can  be  done,  but  the  amount  of  good  that  can  be  accomplished 
that  directs  the  efforts  of  benevolence.  It  is  not  because  my 
fiunily  is  mv  own,  nor  because  their  well-being  is,  of  course,  /) 
«iore  valuable  in  itself  than  that  of  my  neighbors'  families, 


but  because  my  rekiims  affi>rd  me  hig^r  fiidlitiei  lor  doing 
them  good,  I  am  under  particalar  obligmtioii  to  aim  fint 
at  promoting  their  good.  Hence  the  apostle  says:  ^If  any 
man  provide  not  for  his  own,  especially  for  those  of  his  own 
hoasehoU,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  im  worse  than  an  in- 
Sdel."  Strictly  speaking,  benevolence  esteems  every  known 
good  according  to  its  intrinsic  and  relative  value;  but  prac* 
tically  treats  every  interest  according  to  the  perceived 
probability  of  securing  on  the  whole  the  highest  amount  of 
good  Tins  is  a  truth  of  great  practical  importance.  It  is 
developed  in  the  experience  ana  observation  of  eveir  day 
and  hour.  It  is  manifest  in  the  conduct  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
of  apostles  and  of  martyrs.  It  is  every  where  assumed  in 
tile  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  every  where  manifested  in  the 
hirtory  of  benev<Jent  effort  Let  it  be  understood',  then,  that 
impartiali^,  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  does  not  imply 
that  its  efiort  to  do  good  will  not  be  modified  by  relations  and 
circumstances.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  attribute  implies 
that  the  efforts  to  secure  the  great  end  of  benevolence,  to 
wit,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  God  and  the  universe, 
will  be  modified  bv  those  relations  and  circumstances  that  af^ 
ibrd  the  highest  advimtages  for  doing  good. 

The  impartiality  of  benevolence  caQses  it  always  to  lay 
supreme  stress  upon  God^s  interests,  because  His  well-being 
is  of  infinite  value,  and  of  course  benevolence  roust  be  8a> 
preme  to  Him.  Benevolence  being  impartial  love,  of  course 
accounts  God's  interests  and  well-being,  as  of  infinitely  great- 
er value  than  the  aggregate  of  all  other  interests.  Benevo- 
lence  regards  our  nei^hlK^r's  interests  as  our  own,  simply  be* 
cause  they  are  in  their  intrinsic  value  as  our  own.  Boievo* 
lence,  therefore,  is  always  supreme  to  God  and  equal  to  roan. 

&  Another  attribute  of  this  love  is  UnivenaUty.  Benevo- 
lence chooses  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general.  It  ex* 
chides  none  from  its  regard;  but  on  the  contrary  embosoms 
dl  in  its  ample  embrace.  But  by  this  it  is  not  intended  that 
it  seeks  to  promote  the  good  of  evtrj  individual  It  seeks  the 
liiehest  practicable  amount  of  good.  The  interest  of  emj 
jnmvidual  is  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic  value,  what* 
ever  tfie  circumstances  or  character  of  each  may  be.  Bat 
character  and  relations  may  and  must  modify  the  manifesta- 
tions of  benevolence,  or  its  efibrts  in  seeking  to  promote  this 
end.  A  wicked  character  and  governmental  relations  and 
considerations  may  forbid  benevdence  to  seek  the  good  of 
some.     Nay,  they  may  demand  that  positive  misery  i£aB  he 
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inflkted  on  some  as  a  warning  to  ottiers  to  beware  of  tbdlr 
destrnctiye  wars.  By  nmyersaUty^,  as  an  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence, is  intended  tbai  good  will  is  truly  exercised  towards  ail 
sentient  beings,  whatever  their  character  and  relations  maj  be^ 
and  that  when  the  higher  |ood  of  the  greater  number  does  not 
forbid  it,  the  happiness  of  all  and  of  each  will  be  pursued 
with  a  degree  of  stress  equal  to  their  relative  value  and  tfie 
prospect  of  securing  each  interest  Enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  strangers  and  foreigners  as  well  as  relations  and  iii|- 
mediate  neighbors  will  be  enfolded  in  its  sweet  embrace.  It 
is  tiie  state  of  mind  required  bjr  Christ  in  the  tmlj  Divine 
precept,  **I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  pray  for  them 
that  hate  you,  and  do  good  unto  them  that  despitefuliy  use 
and  persecute  you.''  This  attribute  of  benevolence  is  glori- 
ously conspicuous  in  the  character  of  God.  His  love  to  sin* 
nerS  alone  accounts  for  our  being  to^ay  out  of  hell.  His 
aiming  to  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  p;reatest  number  is 
iHustrated  by  the  display  of  his  glorious  justice  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  His  universal  care  for  all  ranks  and 
conifitions  of  sentient  beings  manifested  in  His  works  and 
providence,  beautifully  and  gloriously  illustrates  the  troth  that 
^^  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  universality  must  be  a  modification 
of  true  benevolence.  It  consists  in  good  willing,  that  is,  in 
choosing  the  highest  good  of  being  as  such  and  for  its  own 
sake.  Of  course  it  must,  to  be  consistent  with  itself,  seek 
the  good  of  all  and  of  each,  so  far  as  the  good  of  each  is  con- 
sistent with  the  greatest  good  upon  the  whole.  Benevofence 
not  only  wills  and  seeks  the  ^ood  of  moral  beines,  but  also 
the  good  of  every  sentient  existence,  ftom  the  minutest  ani* 
malculum  to  the  highest  order  of  beings.  It  of  course  begets 
a  state  of  the  sensibility  that  is  tremblingly  aKve  to  aU  happi- 
ness and  to  all  pain.  It  will  be  pained  with  the  agony  of  an 
insect,  and  also  rejoice  in  its  joy.  God  does  dus  and  all  ho- 
ly  beings  do  this.  Where  this  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  universal  being  is  not,  there  benevolence  is  not 
Observe,  good  is  its  end ;  where  this  is  promoted  by  the  proper 
means  the  feeling  are  gratified.  Where  evil  is  witnessdi 
the  benevolent  spirit  deeply  and  necessarily  sympatiiiaseQ* 
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LECTURE  XV. 

ATnnBimaB  of  love. 

What  n  imfiod  in  onmnfCB  to  tub  Law  of  God. 

7.  Efficiency  is  another  attribute  or  characteristic  of  ber 
nevolence.  Benevolence  consists  in  choice.,  intention.  Now 
we  know  from  consciousness  that  choice  or  intention  consti- 
tutes the  mind's  deepest  activity.  \S  I  honestly  intend  a  thing 
I  can  not  but  make  efibrts  to  accomplish  that  which  I  intend, 
provided  that  I  believe  the  thing  possible.  If  I  choose  an 
end^  this  choice  must  and  will  energize  to  secure  its  end. 
When  benevolence  is  th6  supreme  choice,  preference,  in- 
tention of  the  soul,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  it  should  not 
produce  efforts  to  secure  its  end.  It  must  cease  to  exist  or 
manifest  itself  in  exertions  to  secure  its  end  as  soon  as  and 
whenever  the  intelligence  deems  it  wise  to  do  so.  If  the  will 
has  yielded  to  the  intelligence  in  the  choice  of  an  end,  it  will 
certainly  obey  the  intelligence  in  pursuit  of  that  end.  Choice^ 
intention,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  outward  activity  of  moral 
agents.  They  all  have  chosen  some  end,  either  their  own  grat- 
ification or  the  highest  good  of  being;  and  all  the  busy  bustle 
of  this  world's  teeming  population  is  nothing  else  than  choice 
or  intention  seeking  to  compass  its  end. 

Efficiency  therefore  is  an  attribute  of  benevolent  intention. 
It  must,  it  will,  it  does  energize  in  God,  in  angels,  in  saints 
on  earth  and  in  Heaven.  It  was  this  attribute  of  benevolence 
that  led  God  to  give  His  only  begotten  Son,  and  that  led  the 
Son  to  give  himself  ^that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  pensh  but  have  everlasting  life." 

If  Love  is  efficient  in  producing  outvrard  action  and  effi> 
cient  in  producing  inward  feelings;  it  is  efficient  to  wake  up 
the  intellect  and  set  the  world  of  thought  on  fire  in  devising 
ways  and  means  to  realize  its  end.  It  wields  all  the  infinite 
natural  attributes  of  God.  It  is  the  mainspring  that  moves 
all  heaven.  It  is  the  mighty  power  that  is  heaving  the  mass 
of  mind  and  rockins  the  moral  worid  Uke  a  smothered  vol- 
cano. Look  to  the  heavens  above.  It  was  benevolence  that 
hung  them  out.  It  is  benevolence  that  sustains  those  mighty 
rolline  orbs  in  their  courses.  It  was  good  will  endeavoring 
to  realize  its  ehd  that  at  first  put  forth  creative  power.  The 
same  power  for  the  same  reason  still  energizes  and  will  con- 
tinue to  energize  for  ttie  realization  of  its  end  so  long  as  God 
18  benevolent    And  O  what  a  glorious  thought  that  infinite 


benevolence  is  wielding  and  will  forever  wield  infinite  attri* 
bates  for  the  promotion  of  good.  No  mind  but  an  infinite  one 
can  begin  to  concdve  of  me  amount  of  good  that  Jehovah 
will  secure.  O  blessed  glorious  thoughts!  But  it  is,  it  must 
be  a  reality  as  surely  as  God  and  the  universe  exist  Itis  no 
imacinationy  it  is  one  of  the  most  stable  as  well  as  the  most 
glonous  truths  in  the  universe.  Mountains  of  granite  are  but 
vapor  in  the  comparison  of  it.  But  will  the  truly  benevolent 
on  earth  and  in  heaven  sympathize  with  God?  The  power 
that  energizes  in  Urn,  enemzes  in  them.  One  principle  ani> 
mates  and  moves  ttiem  all,  and  that  principle  is  love,  good 
will  to  universal  being.  Well  may  our  souls  cry  out,  Amen, 
go  on,  Grod-speed,  let  the  mighty  power  heave  and  wield  uni» 
versal  mind  unfil  all  the  ills  of  earth  shall  be  put  away  and  un^ 
til  all  that  can  be  made  holy  are  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
everlasting  gladness. 

Since  benevolence  ik  necessarily,  from  its  very  nature,  ac- 
tive and  efficient  in  putting  forth  efforts  to  secure  its  end,  and 
since  its  end  is  the  highest  good  of  being,  it  follows  that  all 
who  are  truly  religious  will  and  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
true  religion,  be  active  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  good  of 
being.    While  efibrt  is  possible  to  a  christian,  it  is  as  natu- 
ral to  him  as  his  breath.    He  has  within  him  the  very  main* 
spring  of  activity,  a  heart  set  on  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
good  of  universal  being.    This  is  the  end  for  which  he  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being.    While  he  has  life  and  activity 
at  all,  it  will,  and  it  must  be  directed  to  this  end.    Let  this 
never  be  forgotten.    An  idle,  an  inactive,  inefficient  christian 
is  a  misnomer.    Reli^on  is  an  essentially  active  principle,  and 
when  and  while  it  exists,  it  must  exercise  and  manifest  itsel£ 
It  is  not  merely  good  desire,  but  it  is  eood  willing.    Men  may 
have  desires,  and  hope  and  live  on  them,  without  making  eA 
forts  to  realize  their  desires.     They  may  desire  without  ac- 
tion.   If  their  will  is  active,  their  life  must  be.    If  they  really 
choose  an  ultimate  end,  this  choice  must  manifest  itself.    The 
sinner  does  and  must  manifest  his  selfish  choice,  and  so  like- 
wise must  the  saint  manifest  his  benevolence. 

8.  Penitence  must  be  a  characteristic  of  benevolence,  in 
one  who  has  been  a  sinner.  Peoitencc,  as  we  have  briefly 
said  and  shall  more  fuUv  illustrate  hereafter,  is  not  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  sensibility,  but  of  the  will.  Every  form  of  virtue 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  and  not  of 
the  intellect  or  of  the  sensibility.  This  word  is  commonly 
used  also  to  designate  a  certain  phenomenon  of  the  sensibiU. 
19* 
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ty^to  mit,  soROwliMriaL  Tbis  Mnmr,  ihmgh  oaUed 
lence,  is  not  penitence  reeaffded  as  n  nrtoe.  EvangrHcni 
penitence  consists  in  a  pecntiar  attitade  of  the  will  towud 
oar  own  past  sins.  It  is  the  will's  continued  rejection  of  and 
opjposition  to  our  ]^t  sins — the  will's  aversion  to  thenu  This 
ngection,  opposition,  andayemon,  is  penitence,  and  isalwqr* 
a  pecaliaritT  in  the  history  of  those  beneyolent  minds  tlwl 
have  been  sinners.  This  change  in  the  will,  most  deeplj  and 
permanently  affects  the  sensibUitj.  It  will  keep  the  intelli- 
gence thoroughlj  awake  to  the  nature,  character,  and  tenden- 
cies of  sin,  to  its  nnspeakable  gnilt,  and  all  its  intrinsic  odums- 
ness.  This  will  of  course  break  up  the  fiMmtains  of  the  great 
deep  of  feeling;  the  sensibility  will  often  pour  forth  a  tonent 
of  burning  sorrow  in  view  of  past  sin;  and  all  its  loatUng 
and  indigpiation  will  be  kindled  against  it  when  it  is  beheld* 
This  attnbute  of  benevolence  will  secure  confesuonand  lestir 
tution,  that  is,  these  must  necessarily  follow  from  genuine  re* 
pentance*  If  the  soul  forsake  sin,  it  will  of  course  make  aU 
possible  reparation  when  it  has  done  an  iojurr.  Benevo- 
lence seeks  the  good  of  all,  of  course  it  will  and  must  setk 
to  repair  whatever  injur j  it  has  inflicted  on  anj. 

Repentance  will  and  must  secure  a  God-justifying  and  sdA 
condemning;  spirit  It  will  lake  all  shame  *and  all  blame  to 
sel^  and  fiiTlj  acquit  God  of  blame.  This  deep  selfabaae* 
ment  is  always  and  necessarily  a  characteristic  of  the  tine 
penitent*    Where  this  is  not,  true  repentance  is  not 

It  should,  however,  be  here  remariced  that  feelings  of  self* 
loathing,  of  self-abasement,  and  of  abhorrence  of  sin,  depend 
upon  the  view  which  the  inteHisence  gains  of  the  natere  and 
guilt  and  aggravation  of  sin.  In  a  sensible  and  manifested 
degree,  it  wnl  always  exist  when  the  will  has  honestly  turned 
or  repented;  but  this  feeling  I  have  described  gains  strength 
as  the  soul  from  time  to  tune  gains  a  deeper  insight  into  ttie 
nature,  guilt  and  tendencies  of  sin.  It  is  probable  that  re* 
pittance  as  an  emotion  will  always  gain  strength,  not  only  in 
this  world  but  in  heaven.  Can  it  be  that  the  saints  can  in 
heaven  reflect  upon  their  past  abuse  of  the  Savior,  and  not 
feel  their  sorrow  stirred  within  them?  Nor  will  this  diminish 
their  happiness.  Godly  sorrow  is  not  unhappiness.  There 
is  a  luxury  in  the  exercise.  Remorse  can  not  be  known  in 
heaven,  but  godly  sorrow,  I  think,  must  exist  among  the  saints 
forever.  However  this  may  be  in  heaven,  it  certainly  is  im- 
plied in  repentance  on  earth.  This  attribute  must  and  wiU 
secure  an  outward  life  conformed  to  the  law  of  love.    There 


ns^  be  an  (mtvrard  momHtj  wUhoat  benevdence,  imt  there 
«aa  not,  be  benevolence  without  corresponding  puritjr  of  ont- 
•wnrdlife. 

9.  Another  characteristic  or  attribute  of  benevolence  is 
tbith*  Evangelical  faith  is  by  no  means,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,  a  phenomenon  of  the  intelligence.  The  term^,  however, 
is  often  used  to  express  states  both  of  the  sensibilitj  and  of 
the  intellect  Conviction,  or  a  strong  perception  of  troth, 
anch  as  banishes  doubt,  is  in  common  language  called  fidth  or 
beUe^and  this  without  any  reference  to  the  state  of  the  will, 
whether  it  embraces  or  resists  the  truth  perceived..  But,  cer- 
tainly, this  conviction  can  not  be  evangelical  faith.  In  this 
beKef^  there  is  no  virtue;  it  is  but  the  faith  of  devils.  The 
tennis  often  used  in  common  parlance  to  express  a  mere  feel- 
ing, of  assurance,  or  confidence,  and  as  oft^i  respects  a  fidae- 
bood  as  the  truth.  That  is, .  persons  often  feel  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  a  lie.  But  whether  the  feeling  be  in  accordance 
with  truth  or  falsehood,  it  is  not  faith  in  the  evangelical  sense  v^ 
of  die  term.  It  is  not  virtue.  Faith,  to  be  a  virtue,  must  be 
a  phenomenon  of  the  will.  I(  must  be  an  attribute  of  be- 
nevolence or  love.  As  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  it  is  the 
will's  embracing  and  lovinc  truth.  It  is  the  souPs  yielding  or 
committing  itself  to  the  influence  of  truth.  It  is  trust. ;  It  is 
the  heart's  embracing  the  truths  of  God's  eidstence,  attributes, 
works  and  word.  It  implies  intellectual  perception  of  truth, 
and  consists  in  the  heart's  embracing  all  the  truth  perceived. 
It  also  implies  that  state  of  the  sensibility  which  is  called 
faith.  Both  the  state  of  the  intellect  and  the  state  of  the 
aensibility  just  expressed  are  implied  in  faith,  though  neither  yy 
of  ihem  make  any  part  of  it.  Faith  always  begets  a  reali- 
zing state  of  the  sensibility.  The  intellect  sees  the  truth 
dearly^  and  the  sensibility  feels  it  deeply,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  intellectual  perception.  But  the  clearest  pos- 
flible  perception  and  the  deepest  possible  felt  assurance  of 
die  truth  may  consist  with  a  state  of  the  utmost  opposition  of 
the  will  to  truth.  But  this  can  not  be  trust,  confidence,  faith* 
The  danmed  in  hell,  no  doubt,  see  the  truth  clearly,  and  hate 
a  feeling  of  the  utmost  assurance  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  they  have  no  faith. 

Faith  then  must  certainly  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  and 
must  be  a  modification  orattribute  of  benevolence.  It  is  good 
will  or  benevolence  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  truth  of 
Crod.  It  is  good  will  to  God,  confidine  in  his  veracity  and 
fidthfulness.    It  can  not  be  too  distincfly  borne  in  mind  that 
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ererjr  modification  or  phase  of  virtae  is  only  beneyolenco 
existing  in  certain  relations,  or  good  will  to  God  and  the  uni- 
verse manifesting  itself  in  the  yarious  circonntances  and  rela- 
tions in  which  it  is  called  to  act 

10.  Complacencjf  in  bolinesB  or  moral  excellence,  is  an- 
other attribute  of  benevolence.  This  consists-  in  benevo- 
lence contemplated  in  its  relations  to  holy  beings* 

This  term  also  expresses  both  a  state  of  the  intelligence 
and  of  the  sensibilitj.  Moral  agents  are  so  constitated,  that 
thej  necessarily  approve  of  moral  worth  or  excellence;  and 
when  even  sinners  behold  right  character,  or  moral  goodness, 
•they  are  compelled  to  respect  and  approve  it  by  a  law  of 
their  intelligence.  This  they  not  unfreqaently  regard  as 
evidence  of  goodness  in  themselves.  But  this  is  doubtless 
just  as  common  in  hell  as  it  is  on  earth.  The  veriest  sinners 
on  earth  or  in  hell,  have  by  the  unalterable  constitution  of 
their  nature,  the  necessity  imposed  upon  them  of  paying  m- 
UlkdiuU  homage  to  moral  excellence.  When  a  moral  agent 
is  intensely  contemplating  moral  excellence,  and  his  intellec- 
tual approbation  is  emphatically  pronounced,  the  natural,  and 
often  the  necessanr  result,  is  a  corresponding  feeling  of  com* 
placency  or  delight  in  the  sensibility.  But  this  being  alto- 
gether an  involuntary  state  of  mind,  has  no  moral  character^ 
Complacency  as  a  phenomenon  of  will  consists  in  willing  the 
actual  highest  blessedness  of  the  holy  being  as  a  good  in  itself 
and  upon  condition  of  his  moral  excellence. 

This  attribute  of  benevolence  is  the  cause  of  a  complacent 
state  of  the  sensibility.  It  is  true  that  feelings  of  complacency 
may  exist  when  complacency  of  will  does  not  exist.  But 
complacency  of  feeling  surely  will  exist  when  complacency 
of  will  existe.  Complacency  of  mil  implies  complacenor  of 
conscience^  or  the  approbation  of  the  intelligence.  When 
there  is  a  complacency  of  intelligence  and  of  will,  there  will 
be  of  course  complacency  of  the  sensibility. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation  here,  that  this  com- 
placencv  of  feeling  is  that  which  is  generally  termed  love  to 
God  and  to  the  saints,  in  the  common  language  of  christians,  and 
often  in  the  popular  language  of  the  bible.  It  is  a  vivid  and 
pleasant  state  of  the  sensibUify,  and  very  noticeable  by  co&r 
sciousness  of  course.  Indeed  it  is  perhaps  the  general  usage 
now  to  call  this  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility,  love,  and  for 
want  of  just  discrimination,  to  speak  of  it  as  constituting  re« 
ligion.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  this  feeling  of  delight 
in  and  fondness  for  God,  is  the  love  required  by  the  moral 
law. 
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They  are  conscious  of  not  being  volantaiy  in  it,  as  well 
they  may  be.  They  judge  of  their*  religious  state,  not  by  the 
end  for  which  they  live,  that  is,  by  their  choice  or  intention, 
but  by  their  emotions.  If  they  find  themselves  strongly  exer- 
cised with  emotions  of  love  to  God  they  look  upon  themselves 
as  in  a  state  well-pleasing  to  God.  but  if  their  feelings  or 
emotions  of  love  are  not  active,  they  of  coarse  judge  them- 
selves to  have  little  or  no  religion.  It  is  remarkable  to  what 
extent  religion  is  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility 
and  as  consisting  in  mere  feelings.  So  common  is  it,  indeed, 
that  almost  uniformly  when  professed  Christians  speak  of 
their  experience^  they  speak  of  their  feelings  or  the  stat^  of 
their  sensibility,  instead  of  speaking  of  their  conscious  conse- 
cration to  God  and  the  good  of  being. 

It  is  also  somewhat  common  for  them  to  speak  of  their 
views  of  Christy  and  of  truth,  in  a  manner  that  shows  that  they 
regard  the  states  of  the  intelligence  as  constituting  a  part  at 
least  of  their  religion.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  just 
views  should  prevail  among  Christians  upon  this  momentous 
subject.  Virtue  or  religion,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  must 
be  a  phenomenon  of  the  heart  or  will.  Ttie  attribute  of  be- 
nevolence which  we  are  considering,  that  is,  complacency  of 
heart  or  will  in  God,  is  the  most  common  light  in  which  the 
Scriptures  present  it,  and  also  the  most  common  form  in  which 
it  lies  revealed  on  the  field  of  consciousness.  The  Scriptures 
often  assign  the  goodness  of  God  as  a  reason  for  loving  Him, 
and  Christians  are  conscious  of  having  much  regard  to  His 

foodness  in  their  love  to  Him.  I  mean  in  their  good  will  to 
[im.  'They  will  good  to  Him  and  ascribe  all  praise  and  glo- 
ry to  Him  upon  the  condition  that  He  deserves  it.  Of  this 
they  are  conscious.  Now,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  lecture, 
in  their  love  or  good  will  to  God  they  do  not  regard  His  good- 
ness as  the  fundamental  reason  for  willing  good  to  Him.  Al- 
though His  goodness  is  that  which  at  the  time  most  strongly 
impresses  their  minds,  yet  it  must  be  that  the  intrinsic  value  of 
His  well-being  is  assumed  and  had  in  view  by  them,  or  they 
would  no  sooner  will  that  than  any  thing  else  to  Him.  In 
willing  His  good  they  must  assume  its  intrinsic  value  to  Him 
as  the  fundamental  reason  fo^  willing  it,  and  His  goodness  as 
a  secondary  reason  or  condition,  but  tiiey  are  conscious  of  being 
much  influenced  in  willing  His  good  in  particular  by  a  regard  to 
his  goodness.  Should  you  ask  the  Christian  why  he  loved  God  or 
why  he  exercised  good  will  to  Him,  he  would  probably  reply,  it  is 
because  God  is  good*    But  suppose  he  should  be  further  asked 


why  he  wiHed  good  rather  tbim  evU  to  CM,he  would  saj  because 
good  IB  good  or  Yaloable  to  Him.  Or  if  he  returned  the  same 
answer  as  before,  to  wit,  because  God  is  good,  he  would  gire 
this  answer  on]  J  because  he  would  think  it  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  assume  and  to  know  that  good  is  willed  instead  of 
eril  because  of  its  intrinsic  value.  The  fact  is,  the  intrinac 
value  of  well-being  is  necessariiv  taken  along  with  the  mind, 
and  always  assun^  by  it  as  a  first  truth.  When  a  virtuous 
being  is  perceived,  this  first  truth  being  spontaneously  and 
necessarily  assumed,  the  mind  thinks  only  of  the  secondary 
reason  •r  condition,  or  the  virtue  of  the  being  in  wiHing  good 
to  Him. 

The  philosophy  of  the  heart's  complac^cy  in  God  may 
be  illustrated  by  many  familiar  examples.  For  instances 
The  law  of  causality  is  a  first  truth.  Evenr  one  knows  it 
Every  one  assumes  it  and  must  assume  it  No  one  ever  did 
or  can  practically  deny  it  Now  I  have  some  important  end 
to  accomplish.  In  looking  around  for  means  to  accomplish 
my  end,  J  discover  a  certain  means  which  I  am  sure  will  ao- 
cmnpKsh  it  It  is  the  tendency  of  this  to  accomplish  my  end 
that  my  mind  is  principally  affected  with  at  the  time.  Should 
I  be  asked  why  I  choose  this  I  should  naturally  answer  be- 
cause of  its  utility  or  tendency,  and  I  should  be  conscious  that 
this  reason  was  upon  the  fi€id  of  consciousness.  But  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  fundamantal  reason  for  this  choice, 
and  one  .which  was  assumed,  and  had  in  fact  the  prime  and 
fundamental  influence  in  producing  the  choice  was  tfie  intrin* 
sic  value  of  the  end  to  which  the  thing  chosen  sustained  die 
relation  of  a  means.  Take  another  illustration:  That' happi- 
ness is  intrinsically  valuable  is  a  first  truth.  Every  body 
knows  and  assumes  it  as  such.  Now  I  behold  a  virtuous 
character.  Assuming  the  first  truth  that  happiness  is  intrinsic 
cally  valuable,  I  affirm  irresistibly  that  he  deserves  happiness 
and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  will  bis  happiness.  Now,  in  this  case 
the  affirmation  that  he  deserves  happiness,  and  that  I  ought 
to  will  it,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  happiness  is  in- 
trinsically valuable.  The  thing  with  which  I  am  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  being  affected,  and  which  necessitated  the 
affirmation  of  the  obligation  to'  will  his  good,  and  which  in- 
duced me  to  will  it,  was  the  perception  of  his  goodness  or  de- 
sert of  happiness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  I  did  as- 
sume, and  was  fundamentally  influenced  both  in  my  affirma- 
tion of  obligation  and  in  my  choice  by  ihe  first  truth,  that  happi- 
ness is  intrinsically  valuahle.    I  assumed  it  and  was  influenced 
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truths.  Thej  are  so  oniversally  and  so  necessanl^  aatiiined 
in  practice^  that  we  lo^e  the  direct  coDsciousness  of  being  tnt- 
flencod  by  them.  Myriads  of  illustrations  of  this  are  arisina; 
all  around  us.  We  do  really  love  God,  that  is,  exercise  good 
will  to  Him.  Of  this  we  are  strongly  conscious.  We  are 
also  conscious  of  willing  His  actual  blessedness  upon  condi- 
tion that  He  is  good.  This  reason  we  naturally  assign  to  ouiv 
selves  and  to  others.  But  in  this  we  may  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  still  another  and  a  deeper,  and  a  more  fundament 
tal  reason  assumed  for  willing  His  good,  to  wit,  its  intrinsic 
value.  And  this  reason  is  so  fundamental  that  we  should  iiv 
resistibly  affirm  our  obligation  to  will  His  good  upon  the  bare 
perception  of  His  susceptibility  of  Happiness  wholly  irre- 
spective of  His  character. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  must  advert  again  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  complacent  love  as  a  j^enomenon  of  the  sensibility 
and  also  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  intelligence.  There  are 
sad  mistakes  and  gross  and  ruinous  delunons  entertained  by 
many  apon  this  subject,  if  I  mistake  not  The  intelligence 
of  necessity,  perfecuy  approves  of  the  character  of  God  where 
it  is  apprehended.  The  intelligence  is  so  correlated  to  the 
sensihihty  that  where  it  perceives  in  a  strong  light  the  Divine 
excellence,  or  the  excellence  of  ttie  Divine  law,  the  senaibility 
is  aflfected  by  die  perception  of  the  intelligence  as  a  thing  of 
course  and  of -necessity.  So  that  emotions  of  complacency 
and  delight  in  the  law,  and  in  the  Divine  character  may  and 
often  do  glow  and  bum  in  the  sensibility  while  the  heart  is  un^ 
affected.  The  will  remains  in  a  selfish  choice,  while  the 
intellect  and  the  sensibility  are  strondy  impressed  with  the 

Erception  of  the  Divine  excellence.  This  state  of  the  Intel- 
:t  and  the  sensibility  are,  no  doubt,  often  mistaken  for  true 
religion.  We  have  undoubted  illustrations  of  this  in  the  Bible, 
and  great  multitudes  of  cases  of  it  in  common  life.  ^^  Yet  they 
seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a  nation 
that  did  righteousness,  and  forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their 
God:  they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice,  they  takede- 
Ught  in  approaching  to  God."  Isaiah  So:  2.  ^^  And,  lo,  thou 
a^  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleas- 
ant voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument:  for  they  hear 
thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not."  Ezekiel  33:  32. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance  than  forever  to  under- 
stand that  religion  is  always  and  necessarily  a  phenomenon  of 
the  will;  that  it  always  and  necessarily  produces  outward  ae- 
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tioD  and  inward  feeling;  that' on  aGcouat  of  tbecorrekitiooof 
the  intellect  and  sensibility,  almost  any  and  everj  yarietj  of 
feeling  maj  exist  in  the  niind<,  as  produced  by  the  perceptions 
of  the  intelligence  whatever  the  state  of  the  will  may  be; 
that  unless  we  are  conscious  of  good  will  or  of  consecration 
to  God  and  the  good  of  bcing-^inless  we  are  conscious  of 
living  for  this  end,  it  avails  us  nothing,  whatever  our  views 
and  feelings  may  be. 

And  also  it  behooves  us  to  consider  that  although  these 
views  and  feelings  may  exist  while  the  heart  is  wrong, 
they  will  certainly  exist  when  the  heart  is  right;  that  there 
may  be  feeling,  and  deep  feeling  when  the  heart  is  wrong, 
yet  that  there  will  and  must  be  deep  emotion  and  strenuous 
action  when  the  heart  is  right.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then, 
that  complacency,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  is  always  a 
striking  characteristic  of  true  love  or  benevolence  to  God; 
that  i8<,  that  the  mind  is  affected  and  consciously  influenced  in 
willing  the  actual  and  infinite  blessedness  of  God  by  a  regard 
to  His  soodness.  The  goodness  of  God  is  not,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  shown,  the  fundamental  influence  or  reason  of  the 
good  will,  but  it  is  one  reason  or  a  condition  both  of  the  possi- 
bility of  willing,  and  of  the  obligation  to  will  his  actual  bles* 
sedness.  It  assigns  to  itself  and  to  others,  as  has  been  said, 
this  reason  for  loving  God,  or  willing  His  good,  rather  than 
the  truly  fundamental  one,  to  wit  the  intrinsic  value  of  good, 
because  that  is  so  universally  and  so  necessarily  assumed, 
that  it  thinks  not  of  menlionine  that,  taking  it  always  for 
granted,  that  that  will  and  must  be  understood. 


LECTURE  XVI. 
ATTRIBUTEB  OF  LOVE. 

What  is  impubd  in  kntiiib  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Gtod. 

13.  Opposition  to  sin  is  another  attribute  or  characteristic 
of  true  love  to  God. 

This  attribute  is  simply  benevolence  contemplated  in  its 
relations  to  sin.  This  attribute  certainly  is  implied  in  the 
very  essence  and  nature  of  benevolence.  Benevolence  is 
eood  willing,  or  willing  the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  end* 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  more  palpably  and  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  this  end  than  sin.  Benevolence  can 
not  do  otherwise  than  be  forever  opposed  to  sin  as  that  abom- 
inable thing  which  it  necessarily  bates.  It  is  absurd  and  a 
contradiction  to  affirm  that  benevolence  is  not  opposed  to  sin. 
God  is  love  or  benevolence.  He  must,  therefore,  be  the  un- 
alterable opponent  of  sin — of  all  sin,  in  every  form  and  degree. 

But  there  is  a  state,  both  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sensi- 
bility, that  are  often  mistaken  for  the  opposition  of  the  will  to 
sin.  Opposition  to  sin  as  a  virtue,  is  and  must  be  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  will.  But  it  also  often  exists  as  a  phenomenon 
of  the  intellect,  and  likewise  of  the  sensibility.  The  intelli- 
gence cannot  contemplate  sin  without  disapprobation.  This 
disapprobation  is  often  mistaken  for  opposition  of  heart,  or  of 
will,  to  it.  When  the  intellect  strongly  disapproves  of  and 
denounces  sin,  there  is  naturally  and  necessarily  a  corre- 
sponding feeline  of  opposition  to  it  in  the  sensibility,  an 
cmotioi^  of  loathmg,  of  hatred,  of  abhorreiice.  This  is  often 
mistaken  for  opposition  of  the  will,  or  heart  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  often  the  most  notorious  sinners  mani- 
fest strong  indignation  in  view  of  oppression,  injustice,  fals(s 
hood,  and  many  forms  of  sin.  This  phenomenon  of  the  sensi- 
bility and  of  the  intellect,  as  I  said,  is  often  mistaken  for  a 
virtuous  opposition  to  sin.  y 

But  let  it  be^remembered,  that  the  only  virtuous  opposition 
to  sin,  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  will.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
love  to  Goa  and  man,  or  of  benevolence.  This  opposition  to 
sin  can  not  possibly  co-exist  with  any  degree  ot  sin  in  the 
heart.  That  is,  this  opposition  can  not  co-exist  with  a  sinful 
choice.  The  will  can  not  at  the  same  time  be  opposed  to  sin, 
and  commit  sin.  This  is  impossible,  and  the  supposition  in- 
volves a  contradiction.  Opposition  to  sin  as  a  phenomenon  r^ 
20 
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^  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  sensibility  may  exist — in  other 
words,  the  intellect  may  strongly  disapprove  of  sin,  and  the 
sensibility  may  feel  strongly  opposed  to  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  will  may  cleave  to  self-indulgence,  or  to  that  which 
constitutes  sin.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  common 
mistake,  that  we  can  at  the  same  time  have  a  virtuous  oppo- 
ntion  to  sin,  and  still  continue  to  commit  it. 

>/  Many  are,  no  doubt,  laboring  under  this  fatal  delusion. 
They  ajre  conscious  not  only  of  an  intellectual  disapprobation 
of  sin,  but  also  at  times  of  strong  feelings  of  opposition  to  it 
And  yet  they  are  also  conscious  of  continuing  to  conunit  it 
They,  therefore,  conclude  that  they  have  a  principle  of  holiness 
in  them,  and  also  a  principle  of  sin,  that  they  are  partly  holy 
and  partly  sinful  at  the  same  time.  Their  opposition  ot  intel- 
lect and  of  feeling,  they  suppose  to  be  a  holy  opposition,  when, 
no  doubt,  it  is  just  as  common  in  hell,  and  even  more  so  than 
it  is  on  earth,  for  the  reason  that  sin  is  more  naked  there  than 
it  generally  is  here. 

'^  But  now  the  enquiry  may  arise,  how  is  it  that  both  the  in- 
tellect and  the  sensibility  are  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  Uiat  it 
is  persevered  in?  What  reason  can  the  mind  have  for  a  sinful 
choice  when  urged  to  it  neither  by  the  intellect  nor  the  sen- 
sibility? The  philosophy  of  this  phenomenon  needs  explana- 
tion.   Let  us  attend  to  it. 

I  am  a  moral  agent  My  intelligence  necessarily  disap- 
proves of  sin.  My  sensibility  is  so  correlated  to  my  intellect 
that  it  sympathizes  with  it,  or  is  affected  by  its  perceptions 
and  its  judgments.     I  contemplate  sin.     I  necessarily  disap- 

f)rove  of  it  and  condemn  it  This  affects  mv  sensibility.  I 
oathe  and  abhor  it  I  nevertheless  commit  it  Now  how  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for?  The  usual  method  is  by  ascribing 
it  to  a  depravity  in  the  will  itself,  a  lapsed  or  corrupted  state 
of  the  faculty,  so  that  it  perversely  chooses  sin  for  its  own  sake. 
Although  disapproved  by  the  intelligence  and  loathed  by  the 
sensibility,  yet  such,  it  is  said,  is  the  inherent  depravity  of  the 
will,  that  it  pertinaciously  cleaves  to  sin  notwithstanding,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  faculty  is  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  a  holy  bias  or  inclination  is  impressed  upon  the 
will  itself. 

But  here  is  a  gross  mistake.  In  order  to  see  the  truth  upon 
this  subject,  it  is  of  indispensable  importance  to  inquire  what 
sin  is. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  selfishness  is  sin.  Com- 
paratively few  seem  to  understand  that  selfishness  i&^Ui^;M^lc 
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of  sin,  and  that  every  form  of  sin  may  be  resolved  into  selfish- 
ness, just  as  every  form  of  virtue  may  be  resolved  into  benevo* 
lence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  show  that  selfishness  is 
the  whole  of  sin.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  take  the 
admission  that  selfishness  is  sin.  But  what  is  selfishness?  It 
is  the  choice  of  self*gratification  as  an  end.  It  is  the  prefer- 
ence of  our  own  gratification  to  the  highest  good  of  universal 
being.  Self-gratification  is  the  supreme  end  of  selfishness. 
This  choice  is  sinfiiL  That  is,  the  moral  element,  quality  or 
attribute  of  this  selfish  choice  is  sin.  Now  in  no  case  is  or 
can  sin  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end.  Whenever 
any  thing  is  chosen  to  gratify  self,  it  is  not  chosen  because 
the  choice  is  sinful,  but  notwithstanding  it  issinfiil.  It  is  not 
the  sinfulness  of  the  choice  upon  which  the  choice  fixes  as  an 
end  or  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  is  the  gratification  to  be  afibrded 
by  the  thing  chosen.  For  example:  theft  is  sinfiiL  But  the 
will  in  an  act  of  theft  does  not  aim  at  and  terminate  on  the 
sinfulness  of  theft,  but  upon  the  gratification  expected  firom 
the  stolen  object  Drunkenness  is  sinful,  but  the  inebriate 
does  not  intend  or  choose  the  sinfiilness  for  its  own  sake  or  as 
an  end.  He  does  not  choose  strong  drink  because  the  choice 
is  sinfuL  but  notwithstanding  it  is  so.  We  choose  the  gratifi-' 
cation,  out  not  the  sin,  as  an  end.  To  choose  the  gratification 
as  an  end  is  sinful,  but  it  is  not  the  sin  that  is  the  object  of 
choice.  Our  mother  Eve  ate  the  forbidden  fruit  This 
eating  was  sinfuL  But  the  thing  that  she  chose  or  intended 
was  not  the  sinfulness  of  eating,  but  the  gratification  expected 
from  the  fruit  It  is  not,  it  can  not  in  any  case  be  true  that 
sin  is  chosen  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake.  Sin  is  only  a 
quality  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  choice,  not  of  sin  as 
an  end  or  for  its  own  sake,  but  of  self-gratification;  and  this 
choice  of  self-gratification  as  an  end  is  dnful.  That  is,  tiie 
moral  element,  quality  or  attribute  of  the  choice  is  sin.  To 
say  that  sin  is  or  can  be  chosen  for  its  own  sake  is  absurd.  It 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  a  choice  can  terminate  on  an  ele- 
ment, quality  or  attribute  of  itself;  that  the  thing  chosen  is 
really  an  element  of  the  choice  itself.    This  is  absurd. 

But  it  is  said  that  sinners  are  sometimes  conscious  of  choos- 
ing sin  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  is  sin;  that  they  possess 
such  a  malicious  state  of  mind  that  they  love  sin  for  its  own 
sake;  that  they  ^*roll  sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their 
tongue;''  that  ^they  eat  up  the  sins  of  God's  people  as  they  eat 
bread;"  that  is,  that  they  love  their  sins  and  the  sins  of  others 
as  they  do  their  necessaiy  food,  and  choose  it  for  tiiat  reason^ 


or  just  as  they  do  their  food.  That  they  not  only  sin  them- 
selves  y/nA  greediness^  but  also  have  pleasure  in  ^em  that  do 
mn.  Now  all  this  may  be  true^  yet  it  does  not  at  all  disprove 
the  position  which  I  have  taken,  namely^  that  sin  never  is  and 
>Bever  can  be  chosen  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake*  Sin  may 
be  sought  and  loved  as  a  means,  but  never  as  an  end.  The 
choice  of  food  will  illustrate  this.  Food  is  never  chosen  as  an 
ultimate  end:  it  never  can  be  so  chosen.  It  is  always  as  a 
means.  It  is  the  gratification  or  the  utility  of  it  in  some  pmnt 
of  view  that  constitutes  the  reason  for  choosing  it.  Gratifi- 
cation is  always  the  end  forwhich  a  selfish  man  eats.  It  may 
not  be  merely  the  present  pleasure  of  eating  which  he  alone 
or  principally  seeks.  But,  nevertheless,  if  a  selfish  man,  he 
has  his  own  gratification  in  view  as  an  end.  It  may  be  diat 
it  is  not  so  much  a  present  as  a  remote  gratification  he  has  in 
view.  Thus  he  may  choose  food  to  give  him  health  and 
strength  to  pursue  some  distant  |ratification^  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  something  else  that  will  gratify  him. 

It  may  happen  that  a  sinner  may  eet  into  a  state  of  rebeK 
Hon  against  God  and  the  universe  of  so  frightful  a  character 
that  he  shall  take  pleasure  in  willing  and  in  doing  and  saying 
things  that  are  sinful  because  they  are  sinful  ana  di^leasing 
to  G^  and  to  holy  beings.  But  in  this  case,  sin  is  n<R  chosen 
as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of  gratifying  this  malicious  feeling. 
It  is,  after  all,  self-gratification  that  is  chosen  as  an  end,  and 
not  sin.    Sin  is  the  means,  and  self-gratification  is  the  end. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  understand  how  it  is  that  both  the 
intellect  wod  sensibility  can  often  be  opposed  to  sin,  and  yet 
the  will  cleave  to  the  indulgence.  An  inebriate  is  contem- 
plating the  moral  character  of  drunkenness.  He  instantly 
and  necessarily  condemns  the  abomination.  His  sensibility 
sjrmpathizes  with  the  intellect  He  loathes  the  sinfiilness  of 
drinking  strong  drink,  and  himself  on  account  of  it  He  is 
ashamed,  and  were  it  possible,  he  would  spit  in  his  own 
face.  Now  in  this  state  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  could  choose  sin,  the  sin  of  drinking  as  an  end,  or  ybr 
its  own  sake.  This  would  be  choosing  it  for  an  impossihk 
reamm^  and  not  for  no  reason*  But  still  be  may  choose  to 
continue  his  drink,  not  because  it  is  sinful,  but  notwithstanding 
it  is  so.  For  while  the  intellect  condemns  the  sin  of  drinking 
strong  drink,  and  the  sensibility  loathes  the  sinfulness  of  the 
indulgence,  nevertheless  there  still  exists  so  strong  an  appetite, 
not  for  the  sin,  but  for  the  liquor,  that  the  will  seeks  the  gratis 
fication  notwithstanding  the  sinfulness  of  it 
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So  it  is  and  so  it  must  be  in  every  case  where  sin  is  com- 
BSitted  in  the  free  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  intelligence  and 
the  loathing  of  the  sensibility.  The  sensibititj  loathes  ttie 
sinfulness,  but  more  stronglj  desires  the  thing  the  choice  of 
which  is  sinful  The  will  in  a  sel&sh  being  yields  to  the  strong* 
est  impulse  of  the  sensibility,  and  the  end  chosen  is  in  bo  case 
sin,  but  sel&gratification.  Those  who  suppose  this  opposition 
of  the  intellect  or  of  the  sensibility  to  be  a  holy  principle,  are 
fatally  deluded.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  sin,  as  I  have  said, 
is  doubtless  common  and  always  must  be  in  hell*  It  is  this 
kind  of  opposition  to  sin  that  often  mamfests  itself  among 
wicked  men,  and  that  leads  them  to  take  credit  for  goodness 
which  tiiey  do  not  possess.  They  will  not  believe  themselves 
to  be  morally  and  totally  depraved,  while  they  are  ccmsdous 
of  so  much  hostility  to  sin  within  them.  But  they  should  un- 
derstand that  this  opposition  is  not  of  the  will  or  they  couM 
not  go  on  in  sin;  that  it  is  purely  an  involuntary  state  of 
mind,  and  has  no  moral  character  whatever.  Let  it  be  ever 
remembered,  then,  that  a  virtuous  opposition  to  sin  is  always 
and  necessarily  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  a  phenomenon  of 
the  will,  and  that  it  is  naturally  impossible  that  this  opposition 
of  will  should  co-exist  with  the  commission  of  sin. 

As  this  opposition  to  sin  is  plainly  implied  in,  and  is  an  es* 
sential  attribute  of  benevolence,  or  true  love  to  God,  it  follows 
that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  can  not  be  partial  in  the 
sense  that  we  can  both  love  God  and  sin  at  the  same  time. 

13.  Compastion  for  the  miserable  is  also  an  attribute  of  be< 
nevolence,  or  of  pure  love  to  God  and  man.  This  is  benevo* 
lence  viewed  in  its  relations  to  misery  and  to  guth. 

There  is  a  compassion  also  which  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
sensibility.  It  may,  and  does  often  exist  in  the  form  of  an 
emotion.  But  this  emotion  being  involuntary,  has  no  moral 
character  in  itself.  The  compassion  which  is  a  virtue  and 
which  is  required  of  us  as  a  duty,  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  will, 
and  is  of  course  an  attribute  of  benevolence.  Benevolence, 
as  has  been  often  said,  is  good  willing,  or  willing  the  highest 
happiness  and  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  for  its  own 
sake,  or  as  an  end.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  its  own 
nature,  that  compassion  for  the  miserable  should  not  be  one 
of  its  attributes.  Ckmipasnon  of  will  to  misery  is  the  choice 
that  it  should  not  exist  Benevolence  wills  that  happiness 
should  exist  for  its  own  sake.  It  must  therefore,  will  that 
imsery  should  not  exist.  This  attribute  or  peculiarity  of  be^ 
nevolence  consists  in  willing  the  happiness  of  ftie  miserable. 
20* 
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BeneTolence  siii^lj  coBflidered,  is  wilHoff  ttie  good  or  faapiH- 
noes  of  being  in  general.  Compassion  of  will  is  a  wiUing  par- 
ticularly that  the  miserable  should  be  happy. 

Compassion  of  sensibility  is  a  feeling  of  pity  in  view  of 
misery*  As  has  been  said,  it  is  not  a  virtue.  It  is  only  a 
desire,  but  not  wiUing;  consequently  does  not  benefit  its 
object.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  of  which  James  q>eaks: — 
James  2:  15, 16:  ^Ifa  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  desti- 
tute of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in 
peace,  be  ^  wanned  and  filled;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them 
not  those  things  which  are  needfiil  to  the  body,  what  doth  it 
profit?"  This  kind  of  compassion  may  consist  and  coexist 
with  selfishness.  But  compassion  of  heart  or  will  can  not;  for 
it  consists  in  willing  the  happiness  of  the  miserable  for  its  own 
sake^  and  of  course  impartially.  It  will,  and  from  its  very 
nature  must  deny  self  to  promote  its  end  whenever  it  wisely 
can,  that  is,  when  it  is  demanded  by  the  highest  general  good. 
Circumstances  may  exist  that  may  render  it  unwise  to  express 
this  compassion  by  actually  extending  relief  to  the  miserable. 
Such  circumstances  forbid  that  God  should  extend  relief  to 
the  lost  in  hell.  But  for  their  character  and  governmental 
relations,  God's  compassion  would  no  doubt  make  immediate 
efibrts  for  their  relief. 

Many  circumstances  may  exist  in  which  although  compas- 
sion would  hasten  to  the  relief  of  its  object,  yet  on  the  whole 
the  misery  that  exists  is  regarded  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  and 
therefore  the  wisdom  of  benevolence  forbids  it  to  put  forth 
exertions  to  save  its  object 

But  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  distinguish  carefully  be- 
tween compassion  as  a  phenonenon  of  the  sensibility  or 
as  a  mere  fieling^  and  con^passion  considered  as  a  phenome- 
non of  the  tptlt.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  only  form  of 
virtuous  compassion.  Many,  who  from  the  laws  of  their  men- 
tal constitution,  feel  quickly  and  deeply,  often  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  being  compassionate  while  they  seldom  do 
much  for  the  poor,  the  down-trodden,  the  miserable.  Their 
compassion  is  a  mere  feeling.  It  says,  ^  Be  ye  warmed  and 
clothed,''  but  does  not  that  for  them  which  is  needful.  It  is  this 
particular  attribute  of  benevolence  that  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  life  of  Howard,  Wilberforce  and  many  other  Christian 
philanthropists. 

It  should  be  said  before  I  leave  the  consideration  of  this 
attribute,  that  the  will  is  often  influenced  by  ihe/eeling  of 
compamon.    In  this  case  the  mind  is  no  less  selfish  in  seenng 
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to  promote  the  relief  and  happiness  of  its  object  than  it  is  in 
anj  other  form  of  selfishness.  In  such  cases  self-gratifica* 
tion  is  the  end  sought,  and  the  relief  of  the  sufiering  is  only  a 
means.  Pity  is  stirred,  and  the  sensibility  is  deeply  pained 
and  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  misery.  The  will  is  in- 
fluenced by  this  feeling,  and  makes  efforts  to  relieve  the  pain- 
ful emotion  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  gratify  the  desire  to  see 
the  sufferer  happy  on  the  other.  This  is  only  an  imposing 
form  of  selfishness.  We,  no  doubt,  often  witness  this  exhi- 
bition of  seli^ratification.  The  happiness  of  the  miserable 
is  not  in  this  case  sought  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
a  means  of  gratifying  our  own  feelings.  This  is  not  obedi- 
ence of  will  to  the  law  of  the  intelligence,  but  obedience  to 
the  impulse  of  the  sensibility.  It  is  not  a  rational  and  intel- 
ligent compassion,  but  just  such  compassion  as  we  often  see 
mere  animals  exercise.  They  will  risk,  and  even  lay  down 
their  lives  to  give  relief  to  one  of  their  number,  or  to  a  man 
who  is  in  misery.  In  them  this  has.  no  moral  character.  Hav- 
ing no  reason,  it  is  not  sin  for  them  to  obey  their  sensibility, 
nay,  tlus  is  a  law  of  their  being.  This  they  can  not  but  do. 
For  them,  then,  to  seek  their  own  gratification  as  an  end  is 
not  sin.  But  man  has  reason;  he  is  bound  to  obey  it  He 
should  will  and  seek  the  relief  and  the  happiness  of  the  mis- 
erable for  its  own  sake,  or  for  its  intrinsic  value.  When  he 
descends  to  seek  it  for  no  higher  reason  than  to  gratify  his 
feelings,  he  denies  his  humanity.  He  seeks  it,  not  out  of  re- 
gard to  the  sufferer,  but  in  seli-defence,  or  to  relieve  his  own 
pain,  and  to  gratify  his  own  desires.    This  in  him  is  sin. 

Many,  therefore,  who  take  to  theAiselves  much  credit  for 
benevolence,  are  after  all  only  in  the  exercise  of  this  impo- 
sing form  of  selfishness.  Thev  take  credit  for  holiness  when 
their  holiness  is  only  sin.  What  is  especially  worthy  of  no- 
tice here,  is,  that  this  class  of  persons  appear  to  themselves  and 
to  others  to  be  all  the  more  virtoous  by  how  much  more  mani- 
festly and  exclusively  they  are  led  on  by  the  impulse  of  feel- 
ing. They  are  conscious  of  feeling  deeply,  of  being  most 
sincere  and  earnest  in  obeying  their  feeUngs.  Every  body 
who  knows  them  can  also  see  mat  they  feel  deeply  and  are 
influenced  by  the  strength  of  their  feelings  rather  than  by 
their  intelligence.  Now  so  gross  is  the  darkness  of  most  per- 
sons upon  this  subject,  that  they  award  praise  to  themselves 
and  to  others  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  sure  that  they  are 
actuated  by  the  depth  of  their  feelings  rather  than  by  their 
sober  judgment 
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But  I  mast  not  leave  this  subject  without  also  obsenriog 
that  when  compassion  exists  as  a  phenomenoD  of  the  will^  it 
will  certainly  suso  exist  as  a  feefang  of  the  sensibilitj.  A 
man  of  a  compassionate  heart  will  cJso  be  a  man  of  a  com- 
passionate sensibility.  He  will  feel  and  he  will  act  Nev- 
ertheless his  actions  will  not  be  the  effect  of  his  feelings,  but 
will  be  the  result  of  his  sober  judgment  These  classes 
suppose  themselves  and  are  generallv  supposed  bj  others 
to  be  truly  compassionate  persons.  The  one  class  exhibit 
much  feeling  or  compassion;  but  their  compassion  does  not 
influence  their  will,  hence  they  do  not  act  for  the  relief  of 
sufferings  These  content  themselves  with  mere  desires  and 
tears.  They  say,  Be  ye  warmed  and  clothed,  but  give  not 
the  needed  relief.  Another  class  feel  deeply,  and  give  up  to 
iheir  feelings.  Of  coarse  they  are  active  and  energetic  in 
the  relief  of  sufiering.  But  being  governed  by  feeling,  in* 
stead  of  being  infiuenced  by  their  intelligence,  they  are  not 
virtuous  but  selfish.  Their  compassion  is  only  an  imposing 
form  of  selfishness.  A  third-  class  feel  deeply,  but  are  not 
governed  by  blind  impulses  of  feeling.  They  take  a  rati<»ial 
view  of  the  subject,  act  wisely  and  energetically.  They 
obey  their  reason.  Their  feelings  do  not  les^  them,  and  they 
do  not  seek  to  gratify  their  feelings.  But  these  last  are  tni- 
ly  virtuous,  and  altogether  the  most  happy  of  the  three. 
Their  feelings  are  all  the  more  gratified  by  how  much  less 
they  aim  at  the  gratification.  They  obey  their  intelligence, 
and  therefore  have  the  double  satisfaction  of  the  applanse  of 
conscience  while  their  feelings  are  also  fully  gratifidi  by  see- 
ing their  desire  accomplished. 


LECTURE   XVII. 
ATTRIBUTED  OF  LOVE. 

What  is  impubd  in  obebibxce  to  the  Law  of  Gtod. 

14.  Mercy  is  also  an  attribute  of  benevolence.  And  this 
term  likewise  expresses  a  state  of  feeling  and  represents  a 
,  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility.  Mercj  is  often  understood 
to  be  synonymous  with  compassion,  but  it  is  not  rightly  under- 
stood. 

Mercy,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  pardon  crime.  It  consists  in  willing  the  pardon  and 
the  well-being  of  one  who  deserves  punishment  It  is  good 
will  viewed  in  relation  to  one  who  deserves  punishment. 
Mercy,  considered  as  a  feeling  or  phenomenon  of  the  sensi- 
bility, is  a  desire  for  the  pardon  or  good  of  one  who  deserves 
punishment.  It  is  only  a  feeling,  a  desire;  of  course  it  is  in- 
voluntary, and  has  in  itself  no  moral  character. 

Mercy,  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  is  a  willing  the  pap> 
don  and  the  good  of  the  culprit  It  will,  of  course,  manifest 
itself  in  action  and  in  effort  to  pardon  or  to  procure  a  pardon, 
unless  the  attribute  of  wisdom  prevent  It  may  be  unwise  to 
pardon  or  to  seek  ttie  pardon  of  a  guilty  one.  In  such  cases, 
as  all  the  attributes  of  benevolence  must  necessarily  harmo- 
nize, no  effort  will  be  made  to  realize  its  end. 

It  was  this  attribute  of  benevolence  modified  and  limited  in 
its  exercise  by  vrisdom  and  justice,  that  energized  in  provi- 
ding the  means  and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  pardon  of  our 
guilty  race. 

As  wisdom  and  justice  are  also  attributes  of  benevolence, 
mercy  can  never  manifest  itself  by  efforts  to  secure  its  end 
except  in  a  manner  and  upon  conditions  that  do  not  set  aside 
justice  and  wisdom.  No  one  attribute  of  benevolence  is  or 
can  be  exercised  at  the  expense  of,  or  in  opposition  to  another. 
The  moral  attributes  of  God,  as  has  been  said,  are  only  attri- 
butes of  benevolence,  for  benevolence  comprehends  and  ex- 
f>resses  the  whole  of  them.  Prom  the  term  benevolence  we 
earn  that  the  end  upon  which  it  fixes  is  good.  And  we  must 
infer  too,  from  the  term  itself,  that  the  means  are  unobjec- 
tionable, because  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  good  would  be 
chosen  because  it  is  good,  and  yet  that  the  mind  that  makes 
thb  choice  should  not  hesitate  to  use  objectionable  and  inju- 
rious means  to  obtain  its  end.    This  would  be  a  contradiction, 
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to  will  good  for  its  own  sake  or  out  of  regard  to  its  intrinsic 
valae,  and  then  choose  injurious  means  to  accomplish  Hiis  end. 
This  can  not  be.  The  mind  that  can  fix  npon  the  highest 
well-being  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an  end,  can  never  con- 
sent to  use  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  diis  end  that  are 
seen  to  be  inconsistent  with  it,  that  is,  that  tend  to  prevent 
the  highest  good  of  being. 

Mercy,  I  have  said,  is  that  attribute  of  benevolence  tiiat 
wills  the  pardon  of  the  guilty.  But  this  attribute  can  not  go, 
out  in  exercise  but  upon  conditions  that  consist  widi  the  other 
attributes  of  benevolence.  Mercy  viewed  by  itself  would 
pardon  without  repentance  or  condition;  would  pardon  with- 
out reference  to  public  justice.  But  viewed  in  connectioB 
with  the  other  attributes  of  benevolence,  we  learn  that  al- 
though a  real  attribute  of  benevolence,  yet  it  is  not  and  can 
not  be  exercised  without  the  fulfilment  of  those  conditions 
that  will  «ecurc  the  consent  of  all  the  other  attributes  of  be- 
nevolence* This  truth  is  beautifully  taught  and  illustrated  in 
the  doctrine  and  fact  of  atonement,  as  we  shall  see.  Indeed, 
without  consideration  of  the  various  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence, we  are  necessarily  all  in  the  dark  and  in  confusion  in 
respect  to  the  character  and  government  of  God;  th6  spirit 
and  meaning  of  his  law;  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  gos- 
pel; our  own  spiritual  state,  and  the  developments  of  charac 
ter  around  us.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  attributes 
of  love  or  benevolence,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  perj^exed— to 
find  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  iKvine  ad* 
ministration — and  in  the  manifestation  of  christian  character 
both  as  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  as  exhibited  in  common  life. 
For  example:  how  universalists  have  stumbled  ibr  want  of 
consideration  upon  this  subject!  God  is  love!  Well,  with« 
out  considering  the  attributes  of  this  love,  they  infer  that  if 
God  is  love.  He  can  not  hate  sin  and  sinners.  If  He  is  mer- 
ciful He  can  not  punish  sinners  in  bell,  &c.  Unitarians 
have  stumbled  in  the  same  way.    God  is  merciful,  that  is,  dis- 

{>osed  to  pardon  sin.  Well  then,  what  need  of  an  atonement! 
f  merciful.  He  can  and  will  pardon  upon  repentance  with- 
out atonement  But  we  may  inquire,  if  He  is  merdfiil,*  why 
not  pardon  without  repentance?  If  His  mercy  alone  is  to  be 
taken  into  view,  that  is  simply  a  disposition  to  pardon,  that  by 
itself  would  not  wait  for  repentance.  But  if  repentance  is 
and  must  be  a  condition  of  ttie  exercise  of  mercy,  may  there 
not  be^  nay  must  there  not  be  other  conditions  of  its  exercise  T 
If  wisdom  and  public  justice  are  also  attributes  of  benevo- 
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lence  and  coBditionate  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  forbid  that 
it  should  be  exercised  but  upon  condition  of  repentance,  why 
majr  they  not,  nay,  why  must  they  not  equally  conditionate  i^ 
exercise  ujpon  such  a  satisfaction  of  public  justice  as  would 
secure  as  tiiU  and  as  deep  a  respect  for  the  law  as  the  execu- 
tion of  its  penalty  would  do?  In  other  words,  if  wisdom  and 
justice  be  attributes  of  benevolence,  and  conditionate  the  ex- 
ercise  of  mercy  upon  repentance,  why  may  and  must  they 
not  also  conditionate  its  exercise  upon  the  fact  of  an  atone- 
ment? As  mercy  is  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  it  will  natu- 
rally  and  inevitably  direct  th*  attention  of  the  intellect  to  de- 
vising  ways  and  means  to  render  the  exercise  of  mercy  con- 
sistent with  the  other  attributes  of  benevolence.  It  will  em- 
ploy the  intelligence  in  devising  means  to  secure  the  repent- 
ance of  the  sinner,  and  to  remove  all  the  obstacles  out  oithe 
way  of  its  free  and  full  exercise. 

It  will  also  secure  the  state  of  feeling  which  is  also  called 
mercy  or  compassion.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  mercy  will 
secure  efforts  to  procure  the  repentance  and  pardon  of  sin- 
ners. It  wiU  secure  a  deep  yearning  in  the  sensibility  over 
them,  and  energetic  action  to  accomplish  ite  end,  that  is,  to 
secufe  their  repentance  and  pardon.  This  attribute  of  be- 
nevolence led  the  Father  to  give  His  Only  Begotten  and  Well- 
beloved  Son,  and  it  led  the  Son  to  give  Himself  to  die  to  se- 
cure the  repentance  and  pardon  of  sinners.  It  is  this  attri- 
bute of  benevolence  that  leads  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  such 
mighty  and  protracted  efforts  to  secure  the  repentance  of  sin- 
ners* It  is  also  this  attribute  that  energized  in  prophets  and 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  in  saints  of  every  age,  to  secure  the 
conversion  of  the  lost  in  sin.  It  is  an  amiable  attribute.  All 
its  sympathies  are  sweet,  and  tender,  and  kind  as  heaven. 
•  15.  Ju$iice  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

This  term  also  expresses  a  state  or  phenomenon  of  the  sensi- 
bility. As  an  attribute  of  benevolence  it  is  the  opposite  of  mer- 
cy, when  viewed  in  its  relations  to  crime.  It  consists  in  a  dispo- 
sition or  willing  to  treat  every  moral  agent  accordmg  to  his  in- 
trinsic  desert  or  merit  In  its  relations  to  crime,  the  criminaL 
and  the  public,  it  consists  in  a  willing  his  punishment  accorfing 
to  law.  Mercy  would  pardon— justice  would  punish  for  the 
public  good. 

Justice  as  a  feeling  or  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility,  is  a 
feeling  ftat  the  guilty  deserves  punishment,  and  a  desire  that 
he  may  be  punished.  This  is  an  involuntary  feeling,  and  has 
no  moral  character.    It  is  often  strongly  excited,  and  is  often 
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the  cause  of  mobs  and  popular  commotions.  When  it  takes 
the  control  of  the  will,  as  it  often  does  with  sinners,  it  leads 
to  lynching,  and  a  resort  to  those  summary  methods  of  exe- 
cuting yengeance  which  are  often  so  appalling. 

I  haye  said  that  the  mere  desire  has  no  moral  character. 
But  when  the  will  is  goyemed  by  this  desire  and  jields  itself 
up  to  seek  its  gratification,  this  state  of  wiU  is  selfishness  un- 
der one  of  its  most  odious  and  frightful  forms.  Under  the 
proyidence  of  God,  howeyer,  this  form  of  selfishness,  like 
eyery  other  in  its  turn,  is  oyerruled  for  good,  like  earthquakes, 
tornadoes,  pestilence,  and  war,  to  purifj  the  moral  elements  of 
society,  and  scourge  away  those  moral  nuisances  with  which 
conununities  are  sometimes  infested.  £y en  war  itself  is  often 
but  an  instance  and  an  illustration  of  this. 

Justice,  as  an  attribute  of  beneyolence,  is  yirtue,  and  ex* 
hibits  itself  in  the  execution  of  the  penalties  of  law,  and  in 
support  of  public  order,  and  in  yarious  other  ways. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  this  attribute.  That  is, 
it  may  and  must  be  yiewed  under  yarious  aspects  and  in  va- 
rious relations.  One  of  these  is  public  justice.  This  is  a 
regard  to  the  public  interests,  and  secures  a  due  administra- 
tion of  law  for  the  public  good.  It  will  in  no  case  sufie^the 
execution  of  the  penalty  to  be  set  aside,  unless  something 
be  done  to  support  the  authority  of  the  law  and  of  the  law- 
giver. It  also  secures  die  due  administration  of  rewards,  and 
looks  narrowly  after  the  public  interests,  always  insisting  that 
the  greater  interest  shall  prevail  over  the  lesser;  that  private 
interest  shall  never  set  aside  or  prejudice  a  public  one  of 
greater  value.  Public  justice  is  modified  in  its  exercise  by 
the  attribute  of  mercy.  It  conditionates  the  exercise  of  mer- 
cy, and  mercy  conditionates  its  exercise.  Mercy  can  not  con- 
sistently with  this  attribute,  extend  a  pardon  but  upon  condi- 
tions of  repentance,  and  an  equivalent  being  rendered  to  the 
government.  So  on  the  other  hand,  justice  is  conditionated 
by  mercy,  and  can  not,  consistently  with  that  attribute,  pro- 
ceed to  take  yengeance  when  the  highest  good  does  not  re- 
quire it,  and  when  punishment  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
public  loss.  Thus  these  attributes  mutually  limit  each  oth- 
er's exercise,  and  render  the  whole  character  of  benevolence 
perfect,  systematical,  and  heavenly. 

Justice  is  reckoned  among  the  sterner  attributes  of  benevo- 
lence; but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  filling  up  of  the  entire 
circle  of  moral  perfections.  Although  solemn  and  awful,  and 
sometimes  inexpressibly  terrific  in  its  exercise,  it  is  neverthe- 


less  one  of  &e  glorious  modifications  and  manifestations  of 
benevolence.  Benevolence  without  justice  would  be  my  thing 
but  morally  Ibvelj  and  perfect  Naj  it  could  not  be  benevo? 
lence.  This  attribute  of  benevolence  appears  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  law^  in  His  gospel,  and 
sometimes  is  indicated  most  impressivelv  by  His  providence. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  inspired  men*  The 
Psalms  abound  with  expressions  of  this  attribute.  We  find 
many  prayers  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  Samuel 
hewed  Aga^  in  pieces,  and  David  abounds  in  expressiont 
that  show  that  this  attribute  was  'strongly  developed  in  his 
mind;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed, 
often  rendered  it  proper  to  express  and  manifest  in  various 
ways  the  spirit  or  this  attribute.  Many  have  stumbled  at 
such  prayers,  expressionsi  and  manifestations  as  arc  here  al-* 
luded  to.  Biit  tnis  is  for  want  of  due  consideration.  They 
have  supposed  that  such  exhibitions  were  inconsistent  with  a 
right  spirit  Oh,  they  say,  how  unevangelical!  How  nn* 
christlike!  How  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  and  heavenly* 
smrit  of  Ohrist  and  of  the  gospel !  But  this  is  all  a  mistake. 
These  prayers  were  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Such 
exhibitions  are  only  the  manifestations  of  one  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  benevolence.  Those  sinners  deserved  to  die* 
It  was  for  the  greatest  good  that  they  should  be  made  a 
public  example.  This  the  spirit  of  inspiration  knew,  and 
such  pravers  under  such  circumstances  are  only  an  egres- 
sion of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  They  are  tnily  the  spirit 
of  justice  pronouncing  sentence  upon  tfatem.  These  prayers 
and  such  like  things  found  in  the  Bible  are  no  vindication  of 
the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  denunciation  that  so  often  have 
taken  shelter  under  them.  As  well  mi^t  fanatics  burn 
cities  and  lay  waste  countries,  and  seek  to  justify  them« 
selves  by  an  appeal  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by 
flood  and  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire 
and  brimstone. 

^^butive  justice  is  smother  modification  of  tins  attri- 
bute. This  consists  in  a  disposition  to  visit  the  ofiender  with 
that  punishment  which  he  deserves,  because  it  is  fit  and  prop* 
er  that  a  moral  agent  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  his 
deeds.  In  a  fiiture  lecture  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  modifi- 
cation of  justice. 

Another  modification  of  this  attribute  is  commercial  jus- 
tice.   This  consists  in  willing  exact  equivalents,  and  up- 
rightness iu  business  trangactiona 
^  21 
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There  are  some  other  modificatioDs  of  this  attribute,  bat 
the  foregoing  may  suffice  to  illustrate  sufficiently  the  various 
departments  over  which  this  attribute  presides. 
\/  This  attribute,  though  stem  in  its  spirit  and  manifestations, 
is  nevertheless  one  of  prime  importance  in  all  governments  of 
moral  agents  whether  human  or  Divine.  Indeed  without  it 
government  could  not  exist.  It  is  vain  for  certain  philoso- 
phers to  think  to  disparage  this  attribute,  and  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether  in  the  administration  of  government.  They 
will,  if  they  try  the  experiment,  find  to  their  cost  and  confu- 
sion that  no  one  attribute  of  benevolence  can  say  to  another, 
^I  have  no  need  of  thee."  In  short,  let  any  one  attribute 
of  benevolence  be  destroyed  or  overlooked,  and  you  have  de- 
stroyed its  perfection,  its  beauty,  its  harmony,  its  propriety, 
its  glory.  It  is  no  longer  benevolence,  but  a  sickly,  and  ineA 
ficient,  and  limping  sentimental! sm,  that  has  no  God,  no  vir- 
tue, no  beauty,  or  form,  or  comeliness  in  it,  that  when  we 
see  it  we  should  desire  it. 
^  '  This  attribute  stands  by,  nay  it  executes  law.  It  aims  to 
secure  commercial  honesty.  It  aims  to  secure  public  and  pri- 
vate integrity  and  tranquility.  It  says  to  violence,  disorder, 
and  injustice,  Peace,  be  still,  and  there  must  be  a  great  calm. 
We  see  the  evidences  and  the  illustrations  of  this  attribute 
in  the  thunderings  of  Sinai  and  in  the  agony  of  Calvary. 
We  hear  it  in  the  wail  of  a  world  when  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  when  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  floods  descended,  and  the  population  of 
a  globe  were  swallowed  up.  We  see  its  manifestations  in  the 
-  descending  torrent  that  swept  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and 
lastly,  we  shall  forever  see  its  brieht  but  awful  and  glorious 
displays  in  the  dark  and  curling  folds  of  that  pillar  of  smoke 
of  the  torment  of  the  damned,  that  ascends  up  before  God 
forever  and  ever, 

Manv  seem  to  be  afraid  to  contemplate  justice  as  an  attri- 
bute of  benevolence.  Any  manifestation  of  it  among  men, 
causes  them  to  recoil  and  shudder  as  if  they  saw  a  demon. 
But  let  it  have  its  place  in  the  glorious  circle  of  moral  attri- 
butes. It  must  have.  It  will  have.  It  can  not  be  otherwise. 
Whenever  any  policy  of  government  is  adopted,  in  family  or 
state,  that  excludes  the  exercise  of  this  attribute,  all  must  be 
failure,  defeat,  and  ruin. 

Again  :  Justice  being  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  will  pre- 
vent the  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  from  deroga- 
ting from  the  happiness  of  God  and  of  holy  beings.    They 
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will  never  delight  in  misery  for  its  own  sake.  But  they  will 
take  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  justice.  So  that  when 
the  smoke  of  the  torment  of  the  damned  comes  up  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  they  will,  as  they  are  represented,  shout 
'•■Allelulia!  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth."  "Just  and 
righteous  are  thy  ways  thou  King  of  saints!" 

Before  I  relinquish  the  consideration  of  this  topic,  I  must 
not  omit  to  insist  that  where  true  benevolence  is^  there  must 
be  exact  justice^  commercial  or  business  honesty  and  integrity. 
This  is  as  certain  as  that  benevolence  exists.  The  rendering 
of  exact  equivalents,  or  the  intention  to  do  so,  must  be  a 
characteristic  of  a  truly  benevolent  mind.  Impulsive  benev- 
olence may  exist;  that  is,  phrenological  or  constitutional  be- 
nevolence, falsely  so  called,  may  exist  to  any  extent  and  vet 
justice  will  not  exist  The  mind  may  be  much  and  very  often 
carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  feeling  so  that  a  man  may 
at  times  have  the  appearance  of  true  benevolence  while  the 
same  individual  is  selfish  in  business  and  overreaching  in  all 
his  commercial  relations.  This  has  been  a  wonder  and  an 
enigma  to  many,  but  the  case  is  a  plain  one.  The  difficulty 
is,  the  man  is  not  just,  that  is,  not  truly  benevolent  His 
benevolence  is  only  an  imposing  species  of  selfishness.  "He 
that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  benevolence 
results  from  feeling  and  is  not  true  benevolence. 

Again:  Where  benevolence  is,  the  golden  nUe  will  surely- 
be  observed.  *^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  The  justice  of  benevolence 
can  not  fail  to  secure  conformity  to  this  rule.  Benevolence 
b  a  just  state  of  the  will.  It  is  a  willing  justly.  It  must  then 
by  a  law  of  necessity,  secure  a  just  exterior.  If  the  heart 
is  just,  the  life  must  be* 

This  attribute  of  benevolence  must  secure  its  possessor 
against  every  species  and  degree  of  injustice.  lie  can  not 
be  unjust  to  his  neighbor's  reputation,  his  person,  his  proper- 
ty, his  soul,  his  body,  nor  indeed  be  unjust  in  any  respect  to 
God  or  man.  It  will  and  must  secure  confession  and  restitu- 
tion in  every  case  of  remembered  wrong,  so  far  as  this  is 
practicable.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  a  benev- 
olent or  a  truly  religious  man  cannot  be  unjust  He  may  in- 
deed appear  to  be  so  to  others;  but  he  can  not  be  truly  reli- 
gious or  benevolent  and  unjust  at  the  same  time.  If  he  ap- 
pears to  be  so  in  any  instance,  he  is  not  and  can  not  be  reatly 
50,  if  he  is  at  the  time  in  a  benevolent  state  of  mind.  The 
attributes  of  selfishness,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place, 
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are  tfie  direct  opposite  of  thoee  of  beneTolence.  The  two 
•tatee  of  mind  are  ai  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell  and  ten  no 
tnore  co-exist  in  the  same  mind  tfian  a  thing  can  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time.  I  said  that  if  a  man  trufy,  in 
tiie  exercise  of  benevolence^  appears  to  be  onjast  in  any 
thing,  he  is  only  so  in  appearance  and  not  in  feet  Observe; 
I  am  speaking  of  one  who  is  really  at  the  time  in  a  benevo- 
lent state  of  mind.  He  mi^  mistake  and  do  that  which 
would  be  unjust,  did  he  see  it  differently  and  intend  different- 
ly. Justice  and  injustice  belong  to  the  intention.  No  out- 
ward act  can  in  itself  be  either  just  or  unjust  To  say  that 
a  man,  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  benevolent  intention^  can  at 
ihe  same  time  be  unjust  is  the  same  absurdity  as  to  say  that 
he  can  intend  justlv  and  unjustly  at  the  same  time  and  m  re- 
gard to  the  same  thina;  which  is  a  contradiction.  It  must  all 
along  be  borne  in  mind  that  benevolence  is  one  identical  thing, 
to  wit,  good  will,  wilhng  for  its  own  sake  the  highest  good  of 
Ibeing  and  every  known  good  according  to  its  relative  val- 
ue. Consequently,  it  is  impossible  that  justice  should  not  be 
an  attribute  of  such  a  choice*  Justice  consists  in  regard- 
ing and  treating  or  rather  in  willing  every  thing  just  agreear 
bly  to  its  nature  or  intrinsic  and  rehitive  value  and  relations. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  present  benevolence  admits  of  any 
degree  of  present  injustice  is  to  affirm  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion. A  just  man  is  a  sanctified  man,  is  a  perfect  man,  in  the 
sense  that  he  is  at  present  in  a  sinless  state* 

16.  Trnthot  7Vtm/ti/ne9«  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Truih  is  objective  and  subjective.  Objective  truth  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  reality  of  things.  Trunifulness  is  subjective 
truth.  It  is  the  conformity  of  tiie  will  to  tfie  reality  of  things. 
Truth  in  statement  is  conformity  of  statement  to  the  reality 
of  things.  Truth  in  action  is  action  conformed  to  the  nature 
and  relations  of  things.  Truthfiilness  is  a  disposition  to  con- 
form to  the  reality  ofthines.  It  is  willing  in  accordance  with 
the  reality  of  things.  It  is  willine  the  right  end  by  the  right 
means*  It  is  willing  the  intrinsiccdly  valuable  as  an  end  kbA 
the  relatively  valuable  as  a  means.  In  short  it  is  tiie  willing 
of  every  thing  according  tp  the  reality  or  facts  in  the  case. 

Truthfulness,  then,  must  be  an  attribute  of  benevolence. 
It  is,  like  all  ihe  attributes,  only  benevolence  viewed  in  a 
certain  aspect  or  relation.  It  can  not  be  distinguished  fit>m 
benevolence,  for  it  is  not  distinct  from  it,  but  Only  a  phase  or 
foim  of  benevolence.  The  universe  is  so  c<mstnicted  that  if 
every  thing  proceeds  and  ab  conducted  and  willed  according 
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4^  its  nature  and  relations,  the  highest  possible  good  must  r&- 
jub^wT'Sult    Truthfulness  seeks  the  gwd  as  an  end  and  truth  as  ^ 
\5    means  to  secure  this  end.    It  wills  the  good  and  that  it  shall 
be  secured  only  by  means  of  truth.    It  wills  truth  in  the  end  . 
*  ixA  truth  in  the  means.    The  end  is  truly  valuable  and  chosen 
for  that  reason.    The  means  are  truth,  and  truth  is  the  only    ^ 
appropriate  or  possible  means. 

Truthfulness  of  heart,  begets,  of  course,  a  state  of  the 
sensibility  which  we  call  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  a  feeling  ojf 
/Pleasure  -  that  spontaneously  arises  in  the  sensibility  of  one 
whose  heart  is  truthful,  in  contemplating  truth.  This  feelir^ 
is  not  virtue;  it  is  rather  a  part  of  the  reward  of  truthfulness 
of  heart  .    \^ 

Truthfulness  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  zdi7/,  is  also  often 
called  and  properly  called  a  love  of  the  truth.    It  Is  a  willing 
in  accordance  with  objective  truth.    This  is  virtue,  and  is  an 
attribute  of  benevolence.    Truth  as  an  attribute  of  the  Di- 
vine benevolence  is  the  ground  of  confidence  in  Hiif^as  a 
moral  govenor*.   Both  the  physical  and  moral  law  of  the  uni: 
verse  evince  and  are  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  truth;    & 
fulness  of  God.    Falsehood,  in  the  sense  of  lying, is  naturally 
regarded  by  a  moral  agent  with  disapprobation,  disgust  and 
abnorrence.    Truth  is  as  necessarily  regarded  by  him  with 
approbation,  and  if  the  will  be  benevolent,  with  pleasure. 
We  necessarily  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  objective  truth 
as  it  lies  in  idea  on  the  field  of  consciousness.     We  also  take 
pleasure  in  the  perception  and  contemplation  of  truthfulness,  ^ 
in  the  concrete  realization  of  the  idea  of  truth.    Truthfulness 
is  moral  beauty.    We  are  pleased  with  it  just  as  we  are  with 
natural  beauty  by  a  law  of  necessity,  when  the  necessary  con- 
ditions  are  fulfilled.    This  attribute  of  benevolence  secures 
it  against  evenr  attempt  to  promote  the  ultimate  good  of  being 
by  means  of  mlsehood.    True  benevolence  will  no  more,  can 
no  more  resort  to  falsehood  as  a  means  of  promoting  good   ^ 
than  it  can  contradict  or  deny  itself.    The  intelligence  air 
firms  that  the  highest  ultimate  good  can  be  secured  only 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  for  this  adherence  is  a  demand 
of  the  intelligence,  and  the  mind  can  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  else.    Indeed  to  suppose  the  contrary  is  to  suppose  a 
contradiction.    It  is  the  same  absurdity  as  to  suppose  that 
the  highest  good  could  bl  secured  only  by  the  violation  and 
setting  aside  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  things.    Since  the 
intelligence  affirms  this  unalterable  relation  of  truth  to  th^ 
highest  ultimate  good,  benevolence  or  that  attribute  of  benev* 
2I» 
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dence  which  we  denomitiate  trafliiidneBs  or  lore  of  fl>e  tiiiUi, 
can  no  more  consent  to  fiUsehood  than  it  can  consent  to  reiin* 
auiah  the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  end.  And  in  no  case 
tnen,  does  or  can  a  moral  agent  violate  tnith,  except  as  he  has 
for  tibe  time  being  at  least  b^ome  selfish  and  prefers  a  P£f^&t 
gratification  to  the  highest  ultimate  good  of  being.  There- 
fore, ererj  resort  to  fiJsehood^  ever/  pioas  frau^  falsely  so 
csdled,  is  onlj  a  specious  but  real  instance  of  selfishness.  A 
moral  aeent  can  not  lie  for  God,  that  is,  he  can  not  tell  a  sin- 
ful falsehood  thinking  and  intending  therebj  to  please  6o<L 
He  knows  hj  intuition  that  God  can  not  be  pleased  or  trulj 
served  bj  a  resort  to  Ijring*  There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween concealing  or  with&ldtng  the  truth  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses and  telling  a  wilful  falsehood.  An  innocent  persecuted 
and  pursued  man,  has  taken  shelter  from  one  who  pursued 
him  to  shed  his  bk>od,  under  mj  roof*  Bis  pursuer  comes 
and  inquires  after  him.  I  am  not  under  obligation  to  declare 
to  him  the  fact  that  he  is  in  mj  house.  I  maj,  and  indeed 
ought  to  withhold  the  truth  in  this  instance,  for  the  wretch 
has  no  right  to  know  it  The  public  and  highest  good  de- 
mands that  he  should  not  know  it  He  only  desires  to  know 
it  for  selfish  and  bloodj  purposes.  But  in  tips  case  I  should 
not  feel,  or  judge  myself  at  liberty  to  state  a  known  false- 
hood. I  could  not  thmk  that  tins  would  ultimately  conduce  to 
the  highest  good.  The  peraon  might  go  awav  deceived,  or 
under  the  impression  that  his  victim  was  not  there.  But  he 
could  not  accuse  me  of  telling  him  a  lie.  He  might  have 
dr^wn  his  own  inference  from  my  refudng  te  eive  the  desired 
information.  But  even  to  secure  my  own  life  or  the  life  of 
my  friend,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  a  lie.  If  it  be  said  that 
lying  implies  telling  a  fidsehood  for  selfish  purposes,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  lying  to  tell  a  fidsehood  for  benevolent  pur> 
poses,  I  reply,  that  our  nature  is  such  that  we  can  no  more 
state  a  wilful  falsehood  with  a  benevolent  intention,  than  we 
can  commit  a  sin  with  a  benevolent  intention.  We  necessa- 
rily re^rd  felsehood  as  inconsistent  with  the  highest  eood  of 
bemg,  just  as  we  regard  an  as  inconsistent  with  the  highest 
good  of  being,  or  just  as  we  regard  holiness  and  truthfulness 
as  the  indbpensabfe  conditions  of  the  highest  cood  of  being* 
The  correlation  of  flie  will  and  the  intelligence  forbids  that  the 
mistidce  should  ever  be  fidlen  into'  that  wilful  fidsdiood  is  or 
can  be  the  means  or  conditbns  of  the  highest  good.  Vniv« 
ersal  truthfulness,  then,  will  always  characterize  a  traly 
benevolent  man.    While  be  is  truly  benevolent  he  is,  lie 
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masX  be,  faithful,  tnithful.  So  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  his 
statements  may  be  depended  upon  with  as  much  safety  as 
ibe  statements  of  an  angel,  or  as  the  statements  of  God 
himself  Truthfiihiess  is  necessarily  an  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence in  all  bdngs.  No  liar  has  or  can  have  a  particle  ojf 
Tirtue  or  benevolence  in  him. 


LECTURE   XVIII. 

ATTRIBUTEB  OF  LOVE. 

What  n  impukd  in  obkdiencb  to  Moral  Law. 

17.  Paiience  w  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

This  tenn  is  freauently  used  to  express  a  phenomenon  of 
the  sensibility.  When  thus  used,  it  designates  a  cahn  and 
unruffled  state  of  the  sensibility  or  feelings  under  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  excite  anger  or  impatience  of  feeling. 
The  calmness  of  the  sensibility,  or  patience  as  a  phenomenon 
of  the  sensibility,  is  purely  an  involuntary  state  of  mind,  and 
although  it  is  a  pleasing  and  amiable  manifestation,  yet  it  is 
not  properly  virtue.  It  may  be,  and  often  is  an  effect  of  pa- 
tience as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  and  therefore  an  effect  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  not  itself  virtue.  This  amiable  temper  may, 
and  often  does  proceed  from  the  constitutional  temperament, 
fmd  from  circumstances  and  habits. 

Patience  as  a  virtue  must  be  a  voluntary  state  of  mind.  It 
must  be  an  attribute  of  love  or  benevolence;  for  all  virtue,  as 
we  have  seen  and  as  the  bible  teaches,  is  resolvable  into  love 
or  benevolence.  The  term,  tgpomone  so  often  rendered  pa- 
tience in  the  New  Testament,  means  perseverance  under  trials, 
continuance,  bearing  up  under  afflictions  or  privations,  stead- 
&8tness  of  purpose  in  despite  of  obstacles.  The  word  may  be 
used  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense.  Thus  a  selfish  man  may 
patiently,  that  is,  perseveringly  pursue  his  end,  and  may  bear 
up  under  much  opposition  to  his  course. 

This  is  patience  as  an  attribute  of  selfishness,  and  patience 
in  a  bad  sense  of  the  term.  Patience  in  the  good  sense,  or  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  am  considering  it,  is  an  attribute  of  be- 
nevolence. It  is  constancy  of  intention,  a  fixedness,  a  bear- 
ing up  under  trials,  afflictions,  crosses,  persecutions  or  dis- 
couragements. This  must  be  an  attribute  of  benevolence. 
Whenever  patience  ceases,  when  it  holds  out  no  longer,  when 
discouragement  prevails  and  the  will  reliquishes  its  end,  bene- 
volence ceases  of  course. 

Patience  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  tends  to  patience  as 
a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility.  That  is,  fixedness  and  stead- 
fastness of  intention  naturally  tends  to  keep  down  and  allav 
impatience  of  temper.  As  however  the  states  of  the  sensi- 
bility are  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  there  may 
be  irritable  or  impatient  feelings  when  the  heart  remains 
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steadfast    Facts  or  falsehoods  may  be  suggested  to  the  milkd 
that  may  in  despite  of  the  will  produce  a  ruffling  of  the  sensi- 
bility even  when  the  heart  remains  patient    The  only  way  in 
which  a  temptation,  (for  it  is  only  a  temptation  while  the  will 
abides  firm  to  its  purpose,)  I  say  the  only  way  in  which  a 
temptation  of  this  kind  can  be  disposed  of,  is  by  diverting  the 
attention  from  that  view  of  the  subject  that  creates  the  dis- 
turbance in  the  sensibility.    I  should  have  said  before,  that 
although  the  will  controls  the  feelings  by  a  law  of  necessity, 
yet,  as  it  does  not   do  so   directly  but  indirectly,  it  may 
and  does  often  happen  that  feelings  corresponding  to  the 
state  of  the  will  do  not  always  exist  in  the  sensibility. 
Nay,  for  a  time,  a  state  of  the  sensibility  may  exist  which 
is  the  opposite  of  the  state  of  the  will.    From  this  source 
arise  many  and  indeed  most  of  our  temptations.    We  could 
never  be  properly  tried  or  tempted  at  all  if  the  feelings 
must  alwavs  oy   a  law  of  necesaty  correspond  with  the 
state  of  the  will.     ISn  consists  in  willing  to  gratify  out 
feelings   or  constitutional  impulses   in  opposition   to    the 
law  of  our  reason.    But  if  these  desires  and  impulses  could 
never  exist  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  reason,  and  conse- 
quently in  opposition  to  a  present  holy  choice  then  a  holy 
being  could  not  be  tempted.    He  could  have  no  motive  or 
occasion  to  sin.    If  our  mother  Eve  could  have  had  no  feelines 
of  desire  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  her  wiH,  she  never  could 
have  desired  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  of  course  could  not  have 
sinned.    I  wish  now,  then,  to  state  distinctly  what  I  should 
have  said  before,  that  the  state  or  choice  of  the  will  does  not 
necessarily  so  control  the  feelings,  desires  or  emotions,  but 
that  these  are  sometimes  strongly  excited  by  Satan  or  by  cir* 
cumstances  in  opposition  to  the  will,  and  thus  become  power- 
Ail  temptations  to  seek  their  gratification  instead  of  seeking 
the  highest  good  of  being.    Feelings  Ae  gratificaticm  of  which 
would  be  opposed  to  every  attribute  of  benevolence,  may  at 
times  co-exist  with  benevolence,  and  be  a  temptation  to  selA 
iriiness;  but  opposing  acts  of  will  can  not  co-exist  with  bene- 
volence.   All  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  as  the  will  has  an 
indirect  control  of  the  feelings,  desires,  appetites,  passions, 
dec*,  it  can  suppress  any  class  of  feelings  wnen  they  arise  by 
diverting  the  attention  from  their  causes,  or  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration such  views  and  fkcts  as  will  calm  or  change  the 
state  of  the  sensibility.    Irritable  feelings,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  impatience,  may  be  directly  caused  by  ill  health, 
irritable  nerves,  and  by  many  things  over  wluch  the  will  has 
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no  control  But  this  is  not  impatience  in  the  sense  of  ^n.  If 
these  feelings  arc  not  suffered  to  influence  the  will;  if  the  will 
abides  in  patience;  if  such  feelings  are  not  cherished  and  are 
not  suffer^  to  shake  the  integrity  of  the  will;  thej  are  not 
sin.  That  is,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  themselves.  Thej  are 
only  teniptations.  If  they  are  allowed  to  control  the  wUL,  to 
break  forth  in  words  and  actions,  then  there  is  sin;  but  the  sin 
does  not  consist  in  the  feelings,  but  in  the  consent  of  the  will, 
in  the  wilFs  consent  to  grati^  them.  Thus,  the  apostle  says 
^Be  angry  and  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath."  That  is,  if  anger  arise  in  the  feelings  and  sensibility, 
do  not  sin  by  suffering  it  to  control  your  will.  Do  not  cherish 
the  feeling,  and  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  it.  For  this  cherish- 
ing it  is  sin.  When  it  is  cherished,  the  will  consents  and 
broods  over  the  cause  of  it;  this  is  sin.  But  if  it  be  not 
cherished,  it  is  not  sin. 

That  the  outward  actions  will  correspond  with  the  states  and 
actions  of  the  will,  provided  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  of 
voluntary  motion  be  preserved,  and  provided  also  that  no  op- 
posing force  of  greater  power  than  that  of  my  volitions  be 
opposed  to  them,  is  a  universal  truth.  But  that  feelings  and  de- 
sires can  not  exist  contrary  to  the  states  or  decisions  of  my  will 
is  not  true.  If  this  were  a  universal  truth,  temptation^  as  I  have 
said,  could  not  exist  The  outward  actions  will  be  as  the  will 
is  always;  the  feelings  generally.  Feelings  corresponding  to 
the  choice  of  the  will,  will  be  the  rule,  and  opposing  feelings 
the  exception.  But  these  exceptions  may  and  do  exist  in  pei^ 
fectly  holy  beings.  They  existed  in  Eve  before  she  consented 
to  sm^  and  had  she  resisted  them,  she  had  not  sinned.  They 
doubtless  existed  in  Christ  or  he  could  not  have  been  temptdi 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are.  If  there  be  no  desires  or  im- 
pulses of  the  sensibility  contrary  to  the  state  of  the  will, 
there  is  not  properly  any  temptation.  The  desire  or  impulse 
must  appear  on  the  field  of  consciousness  before  it  is  a  motive 
to  action,  and  of  course  before  it  is  a  temptation  to  self-indal^ 
gence.  Just  as  certainly  then  as  a  holy  being  may  be  tempted 
and  not  sin,  just  so  certain  it  is  that  emotions  of  any  kind  or 
of  any  strength  may  exist  in  the  sensibility  widiout  sin.  If 
they  are  not  indulged,  if  the  will  does  not  consent  to  them 
and  to  their  indulgence  or  gratification,  the  soul  is  not  the 
less  but  all  the  more  Virtuous  for  their  presence.  Patience  as 
,  a  phenomenon  of  the  will  must  strengthen  and  gird  itself 
under  such  circumstances,  so  that  patience  of  will  may  be, 
and  if  it  exist  at  all^  must  be,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  tW 
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patiefu^  of  the  sensibility.  The  more  impatience  of  senribility 
there  is^  the  more  patience  of  will  there  must  be,  or  virtue  will 
cease  altogether.  So  that  it  is  not  always  true  that  virtue  is 
the  strongest  when  the  sensibility  is  the  most  calm,  placid  and 

Eaticnt  When  Christ  passed  through  his  greatest  conflicts, 
is  virtue  as  a  man  was  undoubtedly  most  intense.  '  When  in 
his  agony  in  the  garden  so  great  was  the  agony  of  his  sensi- 
bility, that  he  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  bloody  This, 
he  says,  was  the  hour  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  This  was 
his  great  trial.  But  did  he  sin?  No,  indeed.  But  why?. 
Was  he  calm  and  placid  as  a  summer's  evening?  As  far  from 
it  as  possible. 

Patience  then  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence  consists,  not  in 
placid  feeling,  but  in  perseverance  under  trials  and  states  of  the 
sensibility  that  tend  to  selfishness.  This  is  only  benevolence 
viewed  in  a  certain  aspect  It  is  benevolence  under  circan> 
stances  of  discouragement,  of  trial  or  temptation.  ^  This  is  the 
patience  of  the  saints.^' 

Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  patience  as  an  emotion,  I 
would  observe  that  the  steadfastness  of  the  heart  tends  so 
strongly  to  secure  it,  that  if  an  opposite  state  of  the  sensibility 
is  more  than  of  momentary  duration,  there  is  strong  presump* 
tion  that  the  heart  is  not  steadfast  in  love.  The  nrst  risings 
of  it  will  produce  an  immediate  efibrt  to  suppress  it  If  it  con- 
tinues, this  IS  evidence  that  the  attention  is  allowed  to  dwell 
upon  the  cause  of  it.  This  shows  that  the  will  is  in  some 
sense  indulging  it. 

If  it  so  far  influence  the  will  as  to  manifest  itself  in  impa- 
tient words  and  actions  there  must  be  a  yielding  of  the  wilL 
Patience  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence  is  overcome.  If 
the  sensibility  were  perfectly  and  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  the  least  degree  of  impatience  would  imply  sin. 
But  as  it  is  not  directly  but  indirectly  under  the  control  of 
the  will,  momentary  impatience  of  feeling  where  it  does  not 
at  all  influence  the  will,  and  when  it  is  not  at  all  indulged,  is 
not  sure  evidence  of  a  sinful  state  of  the  will.  It  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  patience  nor  impatience 
in  the  form  of  mere  feeling  existing  for  any  length  of  time  and 
in  any  degree  is  in  itself  either  holy  on  the  one  hand  or  sinful 
on  the  other.  All  that  can  be  said  of  these  states  of  the 
sensibility  is,  that  they  indicate  as  a  general  thing  the  attitude 
of  the  will.  When  the  will  is  for  along  time  steadfast  in  its 
patience,  the  result  is  sreat  equanimity  ,of  temper  and  great 
patience  of  feeling.    This  comes  to  be  a  law  of  the  sensibility 
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ittflonrach  that  very  advanced  siiints  may  and  doid»dess  do 
experience  the  most  entire  patience  of  feeling  for  many  years 
together.  This  does  not  constitute  their  holiness,  bat  is  a 
sweet  fruit  of  it  It  is  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  fight  of  a 
reward  of  holiness  than  of  holiness  itself. 

18.  Another  attribute  of  thia  benevoleiice  is  Meelmem. 

Meekness  considered  as  a  virtue  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
will.  This  term  also  expresses  a  state  of  the  aenabifity. 
When  used  to  designate  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility  it 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  patience.  It  designates  a  sweet 
and  forbearing  temper  under  provocatioQ.  As  a  phenome* 
non  of  the  will  and  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  it  repre- 
sents a  state  of  will  which  is  the  opposite  of  resistance  to 
injury  or  retaliation.  It  is  properly  and  strictly  forbearuice 
under  iiyurious  treatment.  This  certainly  is  an  attribute  of 
God,  as  our  existence  and  our  being  out  of  hell  plainly  demon* 
strate.  Christ  said  of  himself  that  he  was  ^^  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart;''  and  surely  this  was  no  vain  boast.  How  ad- 
mirably and  how  incessantly  did  this  attribute  of  his  love 
manifest  itself!  The  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  a  pronhe- 
cy  exhibiting  this  attribute  in  a  most  affectincr  light.  Iiiaeed» 
scarcely  anv  feature  of  the  character  of  God  and  of  Christ 
is  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  this.  This  must  be  an  attri- 
bute of  benev^ence.  BHievolence  is  good  will  to  all  beings. 
We  aie  naturally  forbearing  toward  those  whose  good  we 
honestly  and  diligently  seek.  If  our  hearts  are  set  upon  do- 
ing them  good  we  shall  naturally  exercise  great  forbearaaee 
toward  them.  God  has  greatly  commended  his  forbearance 
to  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  His  enemies,  He  forbore  t<^ 
punish  tts,  and  gave  His  son  to  die  for  us.  Forbearance  is  a 
sweet  and  amiable  attribute.  How  aflectingly  it  displayed 
itself  in  the  hall  of  Pilate,  and  on  the  cross.  ^^  As  a  lamb  for 
the  slaughter  and  as  a  sheep  before  its  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

This  attribute  has  in  this  world  abundant  opportunity  to 
develop  and  disj^lay  itself  in  the  person  of  the  saints*  Th^te 
are  daily  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  this  form  of  virtue. 
Indeed  all  the  attributes  of  benevolence  are  called  into  fre- 
quent exercise  in  this  school  of  discipline.  This  is  indeed  a 
noble  world  in  which  to  train  God's  children,  to  develop  and 
strengthen  ev^y  modification  of  holiness.  This  attribute 
must  always  appear  where  benevolence  exists,  wherever  tiiere 
is  an  occamn  for  its  exercise. 

It  is  delightfiil  to  contemplate  the  perfection  and  f^ory  of 
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^t  love  that  constitates  obedience  to  the  law  of  Crod^  As 
occasions  arise,  we  behold  it  developing  one  attribute  after 
another,  and  there  may  be  manj  of  its  attributes  and  modifi- 
cations of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  idea  whatever.  Circum- 
stances will  call  them  into  exercise.  It  is  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  attributes  of  benevolence  were  very  imperfect- 
ly known  in  heaven  previous  to  the  existence  of  sin  in  the 
universe,  and  that  but  for  sin  many  ^f  these  attributes  would 
never  have  been  manifested  in  exercise.  But  the  existence  of 
sin,  ereat  as  the  evil  is,  has  afibrded  an  opportunity  for  be- 
nevolence to  manifest  its  beautiful  phases  and  to  develope  its 
sweet  attributes  in  a  most  enchanting  manner.  Thus  the 
Divine  economy  of  benevolence  brings  good  out  of  so  great 
an  evil. 

A  hasty  and  unforbearing  spirit  is  always  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  a  want  of  benevolence  or  true  religion* 
Meekness  is  and  must  be  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  &e  saints 
in  this  world  where  there  is  so  much  provocation.  Christ  fre- 
quently and  strongly  enforced  the  obligation  to  forbearance. 
^''But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  al- 
so. And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away 
thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  gQ  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."    How  beautiful ! 

19.  Long-Buffering  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

This  attribute  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  meekness  or 
forbearance.  It  seems  to  be  an  intense  form  of  forbear- 
ance; or  it  is  forbearance  exercised  long  and  under  great 
suffering  from  persecution  smd  unreasonable  opposition.  God's 
forbearance  is  lengthened  out  to  long  suffering.  Christ's  for- 
bearance also,  was  and  is  often  put  to  the  severest  trial,  and 
is  lengthend  out  to  most  affecting  long-suffering.  This  is  an 
intense  state  or  form  of  benevolence,  when  it  is  most  sorely 
tried,  and  as  it  were  put  upon  the  rack.  The  Prophets,  and 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  the  martyrs  and  primitive  saints,  and 
many  in  different  ages  of  the  church  have  given  forth  a  glori- 
ous specimen  and  illustration  of  this  sweet  attribute  of  love. 
But  mr  the  existence  of  sin,  however,  it  is  probable  and  per- 
haps certain  that  no  being  but  God  could  have  had  an  idea  of 
its  existence.  The  same  no  doubt  may  be  said  of  many  of 
the  attributes  of  IXvine  love.  God  has  no  doubt  intended  to 
strongly  exhibit  this  attribute  in  himself  and  in  all  his  saints 
and  angels.  The  introduction  of  sin,  excuseless  and  abomin* 
able,  has  given  occasion  for  a  most  thorough  development  and 
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% moit  aflccting maoifettatioii  of  thuattribote of  love*  It  10 
a  sweet,  a  heavenly  attribute.  It  is  the  most  opposite  to  tbe 
mint  and  maxims  of  this  world.  It  is  the  veiy  Gontrast  of 
tne  Jaw  and  the  spirit  of  honor  as  it  appeara  in  this  worid. 
The  law  of  honor  says.  If  70a  receive  an  injury  or  an  insult, 
resent  it  and  retaliate.  This  gentle  spirit  says.  If  you  receive 
manv  insults  and  injuries,  do  not  resent  them  nor  retaliate, 
but  bear  and  forbear  evei^  to  lone  suffering. 

90.  HumilUtf,  is  another  modification  or  attribute  of  love. 

This  term  seems  often  to  be  used  to  express  a  sense  of 
un worthiness,  of  guilt,  of  ignorance,  and  of  nothingness,  to 
express  a  feeling  of  ill-desert  It  seems  to  be  used  in  com- 
mon parlance  to  express  sometimes  a  state  of  the  intelligence, 
when  it  seems  to  indicate  a  clear  perception  of  our  guilt 
When  used  to  designate  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  it  represents 
those  feelings  of  shame  and  unworthiness,  of  ienorance  and 
of  nothingness  of  which  those  are  so  conscious  who  have  been 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  respect  to  their  true  char- 
acter. 

But  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  and  as  an  attribute  of 
love,  it  consists  in  a  wiliingness  to  be  known  and  appreciated  ac- 
cording to  our  real  charader.  Humility  as  a.  phenomenon  ei- 
ther of  the  sensibility  or  of  the  intelligence  may  co-exist  with 
great  pride  of  heart  Pride  is  a  disposition  to  exalt  self,  to 
get  above  others,  to  hide  our  defects  and  to  pass  for  more  than 
we  are.  Deep  conviction  of  sin  and  deep  feelings  of  shame, 
of  ignorance,  and  of  desert  of  hell,  may  co-exist  with  a  great 
unmlUngness  to  confess  and  be  known  just  as  we  are,  and  to 
be  appreciatedjust  according  to  what  our  real  character  has 
been  and  is.  There  is  no  virtue  in  such  humility.  But  hu- 
mility, considered  as  a  virtue,  consists  in  the  consent  of  die 
will  to  be  known,  to  confess,  and  to  take  our  proper  place  in 
the  scale  of  being.  It  is  that  peculiarity  of  k>ve  that  wills 
tbe  good  of  being  so  disinterestedly  as  to  will  to  pass  for  no 
other  than  we  really  are.  This  is  an  honest,  a  sweet  and  ami- 
able feature  of  love.  It  must,  perhaps,  be  peculiar  to  those 
who  have  sinned.  It  is  only  love  acting  under  or  in  a  certain 
relation  or  set  of  circumstances.  It  would  under  the  same 
circumstances  develop  and  manifest  itself  in  all  truly  benev- 
olent minds.  This»  attribute  will  render  confession  of  sin  to 
God  and  man  natural,  and  even  make  it  a  luxury.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  but  for  this  attribute  th^  saints  could  not  be  happy 
in  heaven.  God  has  promised  to  bring  into  judgment  every 
work  and  every  secret  thing  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it 
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be  eril.  Now  while  pride  exists,  it  woidd  greatly  pain  Ae 
soul  to  have  all  the  character  known.  So  &at  unless  this  at- 
tribute really  belonrs  to  Ifae  saints,  they  would  he  ashamed  at 
the  judgment  and  filled  with  confusion  even  in  heaven  itself. 
But  this  sweet  attribute  will  secure  them  against  that  shame 
and  confusion  of  face  that  would  otherwise  render  heaven  it- 
self a  hell  to  them.  They  will  be  perfectly  willing  and  happy 
to  be  known  and  estimated  according  to  their  characters. 
This  attribute  will  secure  in  all  the  saints  on  earth  that  con- 
fession of  faults  one  to  another  which  is  so  often  enjoined  in 
the  bible.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  Christians  always 
think  it  wise  and  necessary  to  make  confession  of  all  their 
secret  sins  to  man.  But  it  is  intended  that  they  will  confess 
to  those  whom  they  have  injured  and  to  all  to  whom  benevo- 
lence demands  that  they  should  confess.  This  attribute  se- 
cures its  possessor  against  spiritual  pride^  against  ambition 
to  get  above  others.  It  is  a  modest  and  unassuming  state  of 
mind. 


LECTURE  XIX- 
ATTRIB17TEB  OF  LOVE. 

What  is  implied  m  obedibnce  to  thk  Law  of  Gen. 

2L  Self-denial  is  another  attribute  of  love. 

If  we  love  any  being  better  than  ourselves,  we  of  course 
denj  ourselves  when  our  own  interests  come  in  competition 
with  his.  Love  is  good  will.  If  I  wilt  good  to  others 
more  than  to  mjrself,  it  is  absurd  to  saj  that  I  shall  not  deny 
myself  when  my  own  inclinations  conflict  with  theirs. 

Now  the  love  required  by  the  law  of  God  we  have  repeat- 
edly seen  to  be  good  will,  or  willing  the  highest  good  of 
being  for  its  own  sake  or  as  an  end. 

As  the  interests  of  self  are  not  at  all  regarded  because  thev 
belong  to  self,  but  only  according  to  their  relative  value,  it 
must  be  certain  that  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the 
higher  interests  of  God  and  of  the  universe,  is  and  must  be  a 
peculiarity  or  attribute  of  love. 

But  again.  The  very  idea  of  disinterested  benevolence, 
(and  there  is  no  other  true  benevolence,)  implies  the  aban- 
donment of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking  or  of  selfishness.  It  is 
impossible  to  become  benevolent  without  ceasing  to  be  selfish. 
In  other  words,  perfect  selMenial  is  implied  in  beginning  to 
be  benevolent  Self-indulgence  ceases  when  benevolence 
begins.  This  must  be.  Benevolence  is  the  consecration  of 
our  powers  to  the  highest  good  of  being  in  genera]  as  an  end. 
This  is'  utterly  inconsistent  with  consecration  to  self-interest  or 
self^gratification.  Selfishness  makes  good  to  self  the  end  of 
every  choice.  Benevolence  makes  good  to  beine  in  general 
the  end  of  every  choice.  Benevolence,  then,  implies  complete 
self-denial.  Thai  is,  it  implies  that  nothing  is  chosen  merely 
because  it  belongs  to  self,  but  only  because  of  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  relative  value. 

I  said  there  was  no  true  benevolence  but  disinterested  be- 
nevolence; no  true  love  but  disinterested  love.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  interested  love  or  benevolence.  That  is,  the 
good  of  others  is  willed,  though  not  as  an  end  or  for  its  in- 
trinsic value  to  them,  but  as  a  means  of  our  own  happiness 
or  because  of  its  relative  value  to  us.  Thus  a  man  might  will 
the  good  of  his  family  or  of  his  neighborhood  or  country  or  of 
any  body  or  any  thing  that  sustained  such  relations  to  self  as 
to  involve  bis  own  interests.    When  the  ultimate  reason  of 
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his  willing  ffood  to  others  is  that  his  own  may  be  promoted, 
tlus  is  selfishness.  It  is  making  good  to  self  Ms  end.  This  a 
sinner  maj  do  toward  God,  toward  the  church,  and  toward 
tfie  interests  of  religion  in  general.  This  is  what  I  call  in' 
terested  benevolence.  It  is  willing  good  as  an  end  onlj  to 
self,  and  to  all  others  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  our  own 
good. 

But  again.  When  the  will  is  governed  bj  feeling  in  will- 
ing tiie  good  of  others,  this  is  only  the  spirit  of  selfdndulgence,- 
and  is  only  interested  benevolence.  For  example:  the  feel- 
ing of  compassion  is  strongly  excited  by  the  presence  of 
misery.  The  feeling  is  intense  and  constitutes,  like  all  the 
feelings,  a  strong  impulse  or  motive  to  the  will  to  consent  to 
its  gratification.  For  the  time  being,  this  impulse  is  stronger 
than  the  feeling  of  avarice  or  any  other  feeling.  1  yield  to  it 
and  give  all  the  money  I  have  to  relieve  the  simerer.  I  even 
take  my  clothes  from  my  back  and  give  them  to  him.  Now 
in  this  case,  I  am  just  as  selfish  as  if  I  had  sold  my  clothes  to 
gratify  my  appetite  for  strong  drink.  The  gratification  of  my 
teelines  was  tAj  end.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ^ecious  and 
most  delusive  forms  of  selfishness. 

Again.  When  one  makes  his  own  salvation  the  end  of 
prayer,  of  almsgiving,  and  of  all  his  religious  duties,  this  is 
only  selfishness  and  not  true  religion,  however  much  he  may 
abound  in  them.  This  is  only  interested  benevolence  or  be* 
nevolence  to  self. 

•  Again.  From  the  very  natoreoftrue  benevolence  it  is  impos- 
sible that  every  interest  should  not  be  regarded  according  to 
its  relative  value.  When  another  interest  is  seen  by  me  to 
be  more  valuable  in  itself  or  of  more  value  to  God  and  the 
universe  than  my  own,  and  when  I  see  that  by  denying  myself 
I  can  promote  it,  it  is  certain,  if  I  am  benevolent,  that  I  shall 
do  it  I  can  not  fail  to  do  it  without  failing  to  be  benevolent, 
Two  things  in  this  case  must  be  apprehended  by  the  mind. 

(1.)  That  the  interest  is  either  intrinsically  or  relatively 
more  valuable  than  my  own. 

(2.)  That  by  denying  myself  I  can  promote  or  secure  a 
greater  good  to  being  than  I  sacrifice  of  my  own.  When 
these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
remain  benevolent  unless  I  deny  myselr  and  seek  the  higher 
good. 

Benevolence  is  an  honest  and  disinterested  consecration  of  the 
whole  being  to  the  highest  good  of  God  and  of  the  universe. 
The  benevolent  man  will,  therefore,  and  must,  honestly  weigh 
2^ 


aadi  iMiMeit  at  it  is  pereamd  m  the  bahii£»  of  Us  ow^ 
judgment,  and  will  always  give  the  prefereace  to  the  hi^xew 
mlenst  pronded  he  bekeves  that  he  can  by  endeavor  and  faj 
self-deaial  secare  it 

That  selfdenial  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  lore^  is  mani- 
felled  most  ^riouslj  and  affectingly  in  the  pit  of  his  Son  to 
£e  for  men.  This  attribute  was  also  most  conspicuouslj  mani- 
feated  bj  Christ  in  denying  himself  and  taking  up  his  cross 
and  sofiering  for  his  enemies.  Obserre.  K  was  not  for 
inends  that  Christ  {p;ave  himself  It  was  not  unfortunate  but 
ianoceat  sufferers  for  whom  God  gare  his  Son  or  for  whom  he 
gave  himseUl  It  was  enemies*  It  was  not  tiiat  he  niicht 
make  slares  of  them  that  he  gave  his  Son  nor  from  any  sdfish 
eonnderatioD  whatever,  but  because  he  foresaw  diat  by 
makittg  this  sacriice  himself^  he  could  secure  to  the  universe 
a  mater  good  than  he  should  sacrifice.  It  was  this  attribute 
of  benevdience  tiiat  caused  him  to  give  hfa  son  to  sufifer  so 
much.  It  was  disinterested  benevolence  alone  that  led  him 
to  deny  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good  to  the  universe. 
Now  observe:  this  sacrifice  would  not  have  been  made  unless 
it  had  been  regarded  by  God  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  That 
is,  the  suflhrings  of  Christ,  great  and  overwhelming  as  they 
were,  were  considered  as  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than  tm 
eternal  sufferings  of  sinners.  This  induced  him  to  make  <he 
sacrifice  although  for  his  enemies.  It  mattered  not  whether 
for  friends  or  for  enemies,  if  so  be  he  could  by  making  a  less 
sacrifice  secure  a  greater  good  to  them.  When  I  come  to  con- 
sider the  economy  of  benevolence  I  may  enlarge  upon  this  topic. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  self-indulgent  spirit  is  never  and 
can  never  be  consistent  with  benevolence.  No  form  of  self- 
Indulgence,  properlv  so  called,  can  exist  where  true  benevo- 
lence exists.  The  fact  is,  self-denial  must  be  and  universally  is 
wherever  benevolence  reigns.  Christ  has  expressly  noade 
whole-hearted  self-denial  a  condition  of  disdpleship;  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that  it  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
holiness  or  love;  that  there  can  not  be  the  beginning  of  true 
virtue  without  it. 

Again.  Much  that  passes  for  selMenial  is  only  a  specious 
fonn  of  self-indoleence.  The  penances  and  self-mortifications, 
as  they  are  falsefy  called,  of  tne  superstitious,  what  are  they 
but  a  self-indulgent  spirit  after  all?  A  popish  priest  abstains 
from  marriage  to  obtain  the  honor  and  onoluments  and  the 
influence  of  the  priestly  office  here,  and  eteinal  glory  hero- 
after. 


A  nun  takes  the  vail  and  a  monk  inmoreft  Umself  in  a 
■Kmaflteiy;  a  bennii  forsakes  human  sodefy,  and  shuts  hun- 
telf  iqp  in  acare;  a  devotee  makes  a  pilgriffiage  to  Mecca, Bnd 
a  martyr  goes  to  the  stake.  Now  if  these  thin^  are  done 
with  an  ultimate  reference  to  their  own  glory  and  happiness, 
although  apparently  instances  of  great  self-denial,  yet  they  are 
in  fact  only  a  spirit  of  self-indulgence  and  self-seeking.  They 
are  only  following  the  strongest  desire.  They  are  instancet 
of  making  good  to  self  the  end.  • 

There  are  many  mistakes  upon  this  subject  For  example^ 
it  is  oommon  for  persons  to  deny  self  in  one  form  for  the  sake 
of  gmtifyingself  in  another  form. 

la  Mie  man  avarice  is  the  ruling  passion.  He  will  labor 
bard)  rise  early,  and  sit  up  late  and  eat  the  bread  of  careful- 
ness, deny  himself  even  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  sake  of 
aceunmlating  wealth.  Every  one  can  see  that  this  is  denying 
self  in  one  fona  merely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  self  in  ao- 
other  form.  Yet  this  man  will  complain  bitterly  of  the  selA 
indulgent  spirit  manifested  by  others,  their  extravagance  and 
want  of  piety. 

One  man  will  deny  all  his  bodily  apnetites  and  passions  for 
die  sake  of  a  reputation  with  men.  This  is  also  an  instance 
of  the  same  kind.  Another  will  give  the  fruit  of  his  body  for 
the  sin  of  lus  soul)  will  sacrifice  eveiy  thing  else  to  obtain  an 
eternal  inheritance,  and  be  just  as  selfish  as  the  man  who 
sacr^kes  to  the  thongs  of  time  his  soul  and  ail  the  riches  of 
etomit^. 

But  it  should  be  remariced  that  this  attribute  of  benevc^ 
lencedoes  and  must  secure  the  subjugation  of  all  the  propen- 
sities. It  must,  either  suddenly  or  gradually,  so  farsubdue  and 
quiet  them  that  their  imperious  clamor  will  cease.  They  will 
as  it  were  be  slain  dther  suddenly  or  gradually,  so  tiiat  the 
sensibility  will  become  in  a  great  measure  dead  to  those 
objects  that  so  often  and  so  easily  excited  it  It  is  a  law  of 
the  sensibility— of  all  the  desires  and  passions,  that  their  in- 
dulgence develops  and  strengthens  them  and  their  denial  sup- 
presses them.  Benevolence  consists  in  a  refiisal  to  gratify  the 
sensibility  and  in  obeying  the  reason.  Therefore  it  must  be 
true  that  &is  denial  of  the  propensities  will  greatly  suppress 
them  until  they  become  tame  and  easily  denied.  While,  on 
the  contrary,  the  denial  of  the  propensities  and  the  indulgence 
of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  conscience  will  gready  develop 
than.  Thus  selfishness  tends  to  stultify,  whue  benevolence 
tends  greatly  to  strengthen  the  intelligence. 
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22.  Condeseenrion  is  anodier  attribute  of  love. 

This  attribute  consists  in  a  willingness  to  descend  to  the 
poor,  the  ignorant,  or  the  vile  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
good.  It  is  a  willing  Ihe  good  of  those  whom  Providence  has 
placed  in  any  respect  below  us^  together  with  the  means  of 
securing  their  good,  particularly  our  own  stooping,  descend- 
ing, coming  down  to  them  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  self-denial.  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj 
Spirit,  manifest  infinite  condescension  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
well-being  of  sinners,  even  the  most  vile  and  degraded.  This 
attribute  is  called  by  Christ  lowliness  of  heart  God  is  said 
to  humble  himself,  that  is,  to  condescend  when  He  beholds  the 
things  that  are  done  in  heaven.  This  is  true,  for  every  crea- 
ture is  and  must  forever  be  infinitely  below  Him  in  eveiy 
respect  But  how  much  greater  must  that  condescension  bt 
that  comes  down  to  earth,  and  even  to  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  of  earth's  inhabitants,  for  purposes  of  benevolence. 
This  is  a  lovely  modification  of  benevolence.  It  seems  to  be 
entirely  above  the  gross  conception  of  infidelity.  Condescen- 
sion seems  to  be  regarded  by  most  people,  and  especially  by 
infidels,  as  rather  a  weakness  than  a  virtue.  Skeptics  clothe 
their  imaginary  God  with  attributes  in  many  respects  the  op- 
posite of  true  virtue.  They  think  it  entirely  beneath  the 
dignity  of  God  to  come  down  even  to  notice,  and  much  more 
to  interfere,  with  the  concerns  of  men.  But  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord:  ^^Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabit* 
eth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy. — ^I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place;  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble  and  to  revive  (be 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones."  And  again,  ^^  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool, 
where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  met  and  where  is  the 
place  of  my  restt  For  all  those  things  hath  my  hand  made, 
and  all  those  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord.  But  to  this 
man  will  I  look  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  my  word."  Thus  the  Bible  repre- 
sents God  as  clothed  with  condescension  as  with  a  cloak. 

This  is  manifestly  an  attribute  of  benevolence  and  of  true 
greatness.  The  natural  perfections  of  God  appear  all  the 
more  wonderful  when  we  consider  that  He  can  and  does  know 
and  contemplate  and  control  not  only  the  highest  but  the  iow> 
est  of  all  his  creatures;  that  he  is  just  as  able  to  attend  to 
every  want  and  to  every  creature  as  if  this  were  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  attention  witti  Uim.    So  His  moral  attributes  appear 


all  the  more  lovely  and  engaging  when  we  consider  that  His 
^  tender  mercies  are  oyer  all  His  works,"  that  not  a  sparrow 
&Ueih  to  the  ground  without  Him;"  that  He  condescends  to 
Bomber  the  very  hairs  of  the  heads  of  His  servants,  and  that 
not  one  of  them  can  fall  without  Him.  When  we  consider 
that  no  creature  is  too  low,  too  filthy^  or  too  degraded  for  Him 
to  condescend  to,  this  places  His  character  in  a  most  ravish- 
ing light*  Benevolence  is  good  will  to  all  beings.  Of  course 
one  of  its  characteristics  must  be  condescension  to  those  who 
are  below  us.  This  in  God  is  manifestly  infinite.  He  is  infi- 
nitely above  all  creatures.  For  Him  to  hold  communion  with 
them  is  infinite  condescension. 

This  is  an  attribute  essentiallybelonging  to  benevolence  or 
love  in  all  benevolent  beings.  With  the  lowest  of  moral  be- 
ings it  may  have  no  other  development  than  in  its  relations 
to  sentient  existences  below  the  rank  of  moral  agents,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  no  moral  agents  below  them  to  whom 
they  can  stoop.  God's  condescension  stoops  to  all  ranks  of 
sentient  existences.  This  is  also  true  with  every  benevolent 
mind,  as  to  all  inferiors.  It  seeks  the  good  of  beingin  general, 
and  never  thinks  any  being  ioo  low  to  have  his  interests  attend- 
ed to  and  cared  for,  according  to  their  relative  value.  Be- 
nevolence can  not  possibly  retain  its  own  essential  nature,  and 
yet  be  above  any  degree  of  condescension  that  can  affect  the 
greatest  good.  Benevolence  does  not,  can  not  know  any  thing 
of  that  lomness  of  spirit  that  considers  it  too  degrading  to  stoop 
any  where  or  to  any  being  whose  interests  need  to  be  and  can 
be  promoted  by  such  condescension.  Benevolence  has  its  end, 
and  it  can  not  but  seek  this,  and  it  does  not,  can  not  think 
any  thing  below  it  that  is  demanded  to  secure  that  end.  O, 
the  shame,  the  infinite  folly  and  nmdness  of  pride,  and  every 
form  of  selfishness !  How  infinitely  unlike  God  it  is!  Christ 
could  condescend  to  be  bom  in  a  manger;  to  be  brought  up 
in  humble  life;  to  be  poorer  than  the  fox  of  the  desert  or  the 
fowls  of  heaven;  to  associate  with  fishermen;  to  mingle  with 
and  seek  the  good  of  all  classes;  to  be  despised  in  Efe,  and 
die  between  two  thieves  on  the  cross.  His  benevolence  **  en- 
dured the  cross  and  despised  the  shame."  He  was  ^^  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart"  The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  as 
much  more  lowly  in  heart  than  any  of  his  creatures  as  he  is 
above  them  in  his  infinity.  He  can  stoop  to  any  thing  but 
sin.    He  can  stoop  infinitely  low. 

23.  Candor  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Candor  is  a  disposition  to  treat  eveiy  subject  with  fairness 
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and  honesty;  io  exaamne  and  weigh  all  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  and  decide  according  to  testimony.  It  is  a  state  of  nnnd 
which  is  the  opposite  of  prejudice.  Prejudice  is  pre-judg- 
ment It  is  a  decision  maae  up  with  but  partial  information* 
It  is  not  a  mere  opinion.    It  is  a  committal  of  the  wilL 

Candor  is  holding  the  intelligence  open  to  conviction.  It 
is  that  state  of  the  will  in  which  all  the  light  is  sought  upon 
all  questions,  diat  can  be  obtained.  Benevolence  is  an  int- 
partial^  a  disinterested  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  being — 
not  of  some  parts  of  it — not  of  self— but  of  being  in  generaL 
It  inquires  not  to  whom  an  interest  belongs,  but  what  is  its 
intrinsic  and  relative  value,  and  what  is  the  best  means  of 

f promoting  it  Selfishness,  as  we  shall  see,  is  never  candid, 
t  never  can  be  candid.  It  is  contrary  to  its  very  nature. 
Benevolence  can  not  but  be  candid.  It  has  no  reasons  for 
beine  otherwise.  Its  eye  is  single.  It  seeks  to  know  all  truth 
for  the  sake  of  doing  it  It  has  no  by-ends,  no  self-will  or 
self-interest  to  consult  It  is  not  seeking  to  please  or  profit 
self.  It  is  not  seeking  the  interest  of  some  favorite.  No,  it 
is  impartial  and  must  be  candid. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  where  there  is  preju- 
dice, benevolence  is  not,  can  not  be.  There  is  not,  can  not 
be  such  a  thing  as  honest  prejudice.  There  may  be  an  hon- 
est mistake  for  want  of  light,  but  this  is  not  prejudice*  If 
there  be  a  mistake  and  it  be  honest,  there  will  be  and  must  be 
a  readiness  to  receive  light  to  correct  the  mistake.  But  where 
the  will  is  committed,  and  there  is  not  candor  to  receive  evi- 
dence, there  is  and  there  must  be  selfishness.  Few  forms  of 
sin  are  more  odious  and  revolting  than  prejudice.  Candor  is 
an  amiable  and  a  lovely  attribute  of  benevolence.  It  is  cap- 
tivating to  behold  it  To  see  a  man  where  his  own  interest 
is  deeply  concerned,  exhibit  entire  candor,  is  to  witness  a 
chamung  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  love. 

34.  StMlih/  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence.  This  love 
is  not  a  mere  feeling  or  emotion,  that  effervesces  for  a  mo> 
mcnt,  and  then  cools  down  and  disappears.  But  it  is  choice, 
not  a  mere  volition  which  accomplishes  its  object  and  thai 
rests.  It  is  the  choice  of  an  end,  a  supreme  end.  It  is  an 
intelligent  choice — ^the  most  intelligent  choice  that  can  be 
made.  It  is  considerate  choice — ^none  so  much  so;  a  ddibe- 
rate  choice;  a  reasonable  choice  which  will  always  commend 
itself  to  the  highest  perceptions  and  intuitions  of  the  intelli- 
gence. It  is  intelligent  and  impartial,  and  universal  conse- 
cratbn  to  an  end,  lubove  all  others  the  most  important  and 
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captivating  in  its  influenGe.  Now,  stability  must  be  a  charao 
teristic  of  such  a  choice  as  this.  By  stability  it  is  not  intend* 
ed  Uiat  the  choice  may  not  be  changed.  Nor  that  it  never  ia 
changed;  but  that  when  the  attribates  of  the  choice  are  con* 
sidered,  it  appears  as  if  stability,  as  opposed  to  instability, 
must  be  an  attribute  of  this  choice.  It  is  a  new  birth,  a  new 
nature,  a  new  creature,  a  new  heart,  a  new  life.  These  and 
such  like  are  the  representations  of  Scripture.  Are  these 
representations  of  an  evanescent  state?  The  beginning  of 
benevolence  in  the  soul — this  choice  is  represented  as  the 
death  of  sin,  as  a  burial,  a  being  planted,  a  crucifixion  of  the 
old  man,  and  many  such  like  things.  Are  these  representa- 
tions of  what  we  so  often  see  among  professed  converts  to 
Christ?  Nay  verily.  The  nature  of  the  change  itself  would 
seem  to  be  a  guaranty  of  its  stability.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  any  other  choice  would  be  relinquished  sooner 
than  this;  that  any  other  state  of  mind  would  fail  sooner  than 
benevolence.  It  is  vain  to  reply  to  this  that  facts  prove  the 
contrary  to  be  true.  I  answer,  what  facts?  Who  can  prove 
them  to  be  facts?  Shall  we  appeal  to  the  apparent  facts  in 
the  instability  of  many  professors  of  religion;  or  shall  we 
appeal  to  the  very  nature  of  the  choice  and  to  (he  Scriptures? 
To  these,  doubtless.  So  far  as  philosophy  can  go,  we  might 
defy  the  world  to  produce  an  instance  of  choice  whith  has  so 
many  chances  for  stability.  The  representations  of  Scripture 
are  such  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  What  then  shall  we 
conclude  of  those  effervescing  professors  of  religion,  who  are 
soon  hot  and  soon  cold;  who^e  religion  is  a  spasm;  ^^  whose 
goodness  as  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  goetib 
away?"  Why^  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  never  had 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  them.  That  they  are  not  dead  to 
sin  and  to  the  world,  we  see.  That  they  are  not  new  creatures; 
that  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ;  that  they  do  not  keep 
his  commandments,  we  see.  What  then  shall  we  conclude 
but  this,  that  they  are  stony  ground  Christians? 

25.  Kindness  is  another  attribute  of  Love. 

The  original  word  rendered  kindness  is  sometimes  render* 
ed  gentleness.  This  term  desi^ates  that  state  of  the  heart 
that  begets  a  gentleness  and  }podness  of  outward  demeanor 
towards  those  around  us.  Benevolence  is  good  will.  It  must 
possess  the  attribute  of  kindness  or  gentleness  toward  its  ob- 
ject Love  seeks  to  make  others  happy.  It  can  not  be  oth- 
erwise than  that  the  beloved  object  should  be  treated  kindly 
and  gently,  unless  circumstances  and  character  demand  v 
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different  treatment  A  deportment  renrdlen  of  the  senn- 
bilities  of  those  around  us,  indicates  a  decidedly  and  detest- 
ably selfish  state  of  mind.  Love  always  manifests  a  tender 
regard  for  the  feelings  and  well-being  of  its  object;  and  as 
benevolence  is  universal  love,  it  will  and  must  manifest  the 
attribute  of  gentleness  and  ](indness  toward  all  except  in 
those  cases  when  either  the  good  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  public  shall  demand  a  different  treatment  In  such 
cases  it  will  be  love  and  only  love  that  leads  to  difierent  treat- 
ment; and  in  no  case  will  benevolence  treat  any  even  the 
worst  of  beings  more  severely  than  is  demanded  by  the  high- 
est good.  Benevolence  is  a  unit  It  does  every  thing  for  one 
reason.  It  has  but  one  end^  and  that  is  the  hiehest  eood  of  being 
in  general.  It  will  and  must  treat  all  kindly  unless  the  pub- 
lic good  demands  a  difierent  course.  But  it  punishes  when  it 
does  punish  for  the  same  reason  that  it  fomves  when  it  does 
forgive.  It  gives  life  and  takes  it  away.  It  gives  healdi  and 
sickness^  poverty  and  riches;  it  smiles  and  frowns;  it  blesses 
and  curses,  and  does,  and  says,  and  omits,  gives  and  withholds 
every  thing  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  the  promo- 
tion of  the  highest  good  of  being.  It  will  be  gentle  or  severe 
as  occasions  arise  which  demand  either  of  these  exhibitions. 
Kindness  is  its  rule,  and  severity  is  its  exception.  Both,  how- 
ever, as  We  shall  soon  see,  are  equally  and  necessarily  attri- 
butes of  benevolence. 

The  gentleness  and  kindness  of  God  and  of  Christ  are  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  providence  and  in  grace.  Christ  is 
called  a  Lamb  no  doubt  because  of  the  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness of  his  character.  He  is  called  the  good  shepherd  and 
represented  as  gently  leading  his  flock  and  carrying  the  lambs 
in  nis  bosom.  Many  such  sSfecting  representations  are  made 
of  him  in  the  bible,  and  he  often  makes  the  same  manifesta- 
tions in  his  actual  treatment  of  his  servants  not  only,  but  also 
of  his  enemies.  Who  has  not  witnessed  this?  and  who  can 
not  testify  to  this  attribute  of  his  character  as  a  thousand 
times  affectingly  manifested  in  his  own  history!  Who  can 
call  to  mind  the  dealings  of  his  Heavenly  Father  without  be- 
ing deeply  penetrated  with  the  remembrances  of  his  kindness 
not  only,  but  his  laving  kindness^  and  tender  mercy,  its  ex- 
ceeding greatness?  There  is  a  multitude  of  tender  represen- 
tations in  the  bible  which  are  all  verified  in  the  experience  of 
eveiy  saint  ^^  As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  t^eth  them, 
beareth  them  on  her  wings:  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him 
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and  there  was  no  strange  God  with  him.^  This  loveljr  attri- 
bute will  and  must  always  appear  where  benevolence  is.  It 
is  important  however  to  remark  that  constitutional  tempera- 
ment will  often  greatly  modify  the  expression  of  it  ^^Chari- 
ty  is  tdnd^ — this  is  one  of  its  attributes;  yet  as  I  just  said, 
its  manifestations  will  be  modified  by  constitution,  education 
&c«  A  manifest  absence  of  it  in  cases  where  it  would  be 
appropriate  is  sad  evidence  that  benevolence  is  wanting. 

z6.  Severity  is  another  attri  bu te  of  benevolence.    ^'  Behold^' 
says  th^  Apostle  ^  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God/*    They 

Sreatly  err  who  suppose  that  benevolence  is  all  softness  un* 
er  all  circumstances.    Severity  is  not  cruelty,  but  is  love 
manifesting  strictness,  rigor,  purity,  when  occasion  demands* 
Love  is  univers€d  good-will,  or  willing  the  highest  good  of  be- 
ing in  general.    When  therefore  any  one  or  any  number  so 
conduct  as  to  interfere  with  and  endanger  the  public  good, 
severity  is  just  as  natufral  and  as  necessary  to  benevolence  as 
kindness  and  forbearance  under  other  circumstances.    Christ 
is  not  only  a  Lamb,  but  a  Lion  also.    He  is  nqt  only  gentle  as 
mercy,  but  stern  as  justice;  not  only  yielding  as  the  tender 
bowels  of  mercy,  but  as  inflexibly  stem  as  infinite  pmity  and 
justice.    He  exhibits  the  one  attribute  or  the  other  as  occasion 
demands.    At  one  time  we  hear  him  praying  for  his  murder- 
ersy  ^Tather,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.*' 
At  another  time,  we  hear  him  say  by  the  pen  of  an  apostle, 
^  If  any  man  love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.*'   At  another  time,  we  hear  him  in  the  person  of  the 
Psalmist  praying  for  vengeance  on  his  enemies:  ^  Reproach 
hath  broken  nay  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness,  and  I  looked 
for  some  to  take  pity,  but  there  was  none,  and  for  comfortens 
but  I  found  none.    They  gave  me  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in 
my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink.    Let  their  table  bo* 
come  a  snare  before  them,  and  that  which  should  have  been 
for  their  welfare,  let  it  become  a  trap.    Let  their  eyes  be  dark- 
end  that  they  see  not,  and  make  their  loins  continually  to 
shake.    Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them,  and  let  thy 
wrathful  anger  take  hold  upon  thern^    Let  their  habitOition  be 
desolate,  and  let  none  d^fPeil  in  their  tents.    Add  iniqtuty 
(punishment)  to  their  iniquity  and  let  them  not  come  into  thy 
nghteousness.    Let  them  be  blotted  out  .of  the  book  of  the 
living  and  not  be  written  with  the  righteous."    Many  such 
like  passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  records  of  inspiration 
as  the  breathings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  Love. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  naanifest  that  good  will  to  the  universe 
23 
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of  being  implies  opposition  to  whatever  tends  to  prevent  the 
highest  gooa.  Benevolence  is  and  mast  be  severe  in  a  good 
sense  towards  incorrigible  sinners  like  those  against  iraom 
Christ  prays  in  the  Psalm  jast  qaoted. 

The  term  severity  is  used  sometimes  in  a  good  and  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense.  When  ased  in  a  bad  sense,  it  desig- 
nates an  unreasonable  state  of  mind  and  of  course  a  selfish 
state.  It  then  represents  a  state  which  is  the  opposite  of  be- 
nevolence* But  when  used  in  a  good  sense,  as  it  is  when 
applied  to  God  and  Christ,  and  when  spoken  of  as  an  attribute 
of  benevolence,  it  designates  the  sternness,  firmness,  purity 
and  justice  of  love,  acting  for  the  public  good  in  cases  where 
sin  exists  and  where  the  public  interests  are  at  stake.  In  such 
circumstances,  if  severity  were  not  developed  as  an  attribute 
of  benevolence,  it  would  demonstrate  that  benevolence  could 
not  be  the  whole  of  virtue,  even  if  it  could  be  virtue  at  all. 
The  intelligence  of  every  moral  being  would  affirm  in  such 
circumstances,  that  if  severity  did  not  appear,  something  was 
wanting  to  make  the  character  perfect,  that  is,  to  make  the 
character  answerable  to  the  emergency. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  witness  the  tendency  among  men  to 
fasten  upon  some  one  attribute  of  benevolence  and  overlook 
the  rest  They  perhaps  have  been  afiected  particularly  by 
the  manifestation  of  some  one  attribute,  which  leads  them  to 
represent  the  character  of  God  as  all  summed  up  in  that  attri- 
bute. But  this  is  fatally  to  err,  and  fatally  to  misrepresent 
God.  God  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as  being  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  tender  mercy;  as  being  very  pitifiil;  long-sufiering; 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth;  keepingmercy  for  thousands; 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin;  but  as  also  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  that  will  by 
no  means  clear  the  guUty ;  and  as  being  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  dav.  These  are  by  no  means  contradictory  representa- 
tions. They  only  exhibit  benevolence  manifesting  itself  un- 
der difierent  circumstances,  and  in  difierent  relations.  These 
are  just  the  attributes  that  we  can  see  must  belong  to  benevo- 
lence, and  just  what  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be  when  these 
occasions  arise.  Good  will  to  the  universe  ought  to  be  and 
must  be,  in  a  good  sense,  severe  where  the  public  weal  de- 
mands it,  as  it  often  does.  It  is  one  of  the  most  shallow  of 
dreams  that  the  Divine  character  is  all  softness  and  sweet- 
ness in  all  its  manifestations  and  in  all  circumstances.  The 
fact  is  that  sin  has  ^^  enkindled  a  fire  in  the  Divine  anger  thajt 
shall  set.on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  and  shall 


hum  t6  ihe  lowest  hell."  Seirerity  is  also  always  and  necessar 
lily  an  attribute  of  benevolence  in  good  angels  and  in  good 
men.  When  occasiona  arise  that  plainly  demand  it,  this  attri- 
bute must  be  developed  and  manifested  or  benevolence  must 
cease.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  good  will  to  the  whole 
should  not  manifest  severity  and  indignation  to  a  part  who 
should  rebel  against  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Benevolence 
will  seek  the  good  of  all  so  long  as  there  is  hope.  It  will  bear 
and  forbear,  and  be  patient,  kind,  meek  even  to  long  suffering, 
while  there  is  not  a  manifestation  of  incorrigible  wickedness. 
But  where  there  is,  the  Lamb  is  laid  aside  and  the  Lion  is 
developed;  and  his  ^^  wrathful  anger"  is  as  awful  as  his  ten- 
der mercies  are  affecting.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  are 
on  record  in  this  world's  history.  Why  then  should  we  seek 
to  represent  God's  character  as  all  made  up  of  one  attribute? 
It  is,  indeed,  all  comprehensively  expressed  in  one  word,  love. 
But  it  should  be  forever  remembered  that  this  is  a  word  of 
vast  import,  and  that  this  love  possesses,  and  as  occasions 
arise,  developes  and  manifests  a  great  variety  of  attributes; 
all  harmonious,  and  perfect,  and  ^orious*  This  attribute  al- 
ways developes  itself  in  the  character  of  holy  men  when  oc- 
casions offer  that  demand  it  Behold  the  severity  of  Peter  in 
the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Witness  Ae  rebuke  ad- 
ministered by  Paul  to  Peter  when  the  latter  dissembled  and 
endangered  the  purity  of  the  church.  Witness  also  his  seve- 
rity in  the  case  of  Elymas,  the  sorcerer,  and  hear  him  say  to 
the  Galatians,  ^I  would  that  they  who  trouble  you  were  even 
cut  off," — and  many  such  like  things  in  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  holy  men.  Now,  I  know  that  such  exhibitions  are  some- 
times regarded  as  unchristlike,  as  legal,  and  not  evangelical. 
But  they  are  evangelical.  These  are  only  manifestations  of 
an  essential  attribute  of  benevolence,  as  every  one  must  see 
who  will  consider  the  matter.  It  very  often  happens  that  such 
manifestations,  whatever  the  occasion  may  be,  are  denounced 
as  the  manifestations  of  a  wicked  spirit,  as  anger,  and  as  sin- 
ful anger.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  many  that  every 
kind  and  degree  of  anger  is  sinful,  of  course.  But  so  far  is 
all  this  from  the  truth,  that  occasions  often,  or  at  least  some- 
times, arise,  that  call  for  such  manifestations;  and  to  be  any 
otherwise  than  indignant,  to  manifest  any  other  than  indigna- 
tion and  severity,  were  to  be  and  manifest  any  thing  but  that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  occasion. 

I  know  that  this  truth  is  liable  in  a  selfish  world  to  abuse. 
But  I  know  also  that  it  is  a  truth  of  revelation;  and  God  has 
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not  widibeld  it  ibr  fear  of  its  beti^  abused*  It  is  a  tniih  of 
reasoii,  and  commends  itself  to  the  intuitions  of  eyeiy  imnd. 
It  b  a  truth  abundantly  manifested  in  the  moral  and  providen* 
tial  ffovemment  of  God.  •  Let  it  pot  be  denied  nor  concealed; 
but  fet  no  one  abuse  and  penrert  it 


LECTURE  XX. 
ATTRIBUTEB  OF  LOVE. 

What  n  impuxd  in  oBEmEsrca  to  thb  Law  op  God. 

27.  Holiness^  or  purify^  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Holines^ls  a  tenn  that  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  as  ex- 
pressive of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God.  As  an  attribute 
of  benevolence^,  it  signifies  purity.  It  denotes  the  moral 
purity  or  moral  character  or  quality  of  God's  benevolence, 
and  indicates  or  expresses  the  intention  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  moral  beings  by  means  of  moral  purity  or  virtue. 
Benevolence  simply  considered,  is  a  willing  or  choosine  the 
highest  good  of  being,  and  especially  of  moral  agents.  Holi- 
ness as  an  attribute  of  benevolence,  is  that  element  of  the 
choice  that  aims  to  secure  the  end  of  benevolence  by  means 
of  virtue.  Moral  purity  is  uprightness  or  righteousness. 
This  attribute  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  righteousness  or 
uprightness.  Uprightness  or  integrity  are  generally  used  as 
synonyftious  with  holiness. 

That  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  God  is  every  where  as- 
sumed and  frequently  asserted  in  the  bible. 

If  an  attribute  of  God,  it  must  be  an  attribute  of  love;  for 
God  is  love.  This  attribute  is  celebrated  in  heaven  as  one  of 
those  aspects  of  the  divine  character  that  give  ineflable  de- 
light. Isaiah  saw  the  seraphim  standing  around  the  throne 
of  Jehovah,  and  crying  one  to  another,  Holy!  holy!  holy! 
John  also  had  a  vision  of  the  worship  of  heaven,  and  says 
(>^they  rest  not  day  nor  night  sajring  Holy!  holy!  holy!  Lord 
God  Almighty."  When  Isaiah  beheld  the  holiness  of  Jehovah 
he  cried  out  ^^  Wo  is  me!  I  am  undone.  I  am  a  man  of  un- 
clean lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips; 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts !"  Grod's 
holiness  is  infinite,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  perception  of  it 
should  thus  afiect  the  prophet 

Finite  holiness  must  forever  stand  and  feel  itself  to  be  com- 
parative rottenness  and  impurity  when  brought  into  compari- 
son with  infinite  holiness.  The  seraphim  are  represented  as 
being  affected  much  as  the  prophet  was.  At  least,  had  the 
vision  of  his  holiness  been  as  new  to  them  fts  it  was  to  him, 
it  might  no  doubt  have  impressed  them  as  it  did  him.  Their 
holiness  in  the  comparison  or  light  of  his  might  have  appeared 
to  them  like  pollution.  They  vailed  their  faces  in  his  pres- 
33* 
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ence.  They  coTered  their  (aces  as  if  afiradd,  or  aetf  i^j  had 
conadered  mat  in  his  ejes  the  most  h(Aj  creatures  io  the  au- 
Yene  were  oomparativelj  unclean.  ETeiy  christian  of  mach 
experience  knows  well  what  it  is  to  be  confounded  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  awlul  holiness.  Job  sa^s,  ^I  hare  heard  of  thee 
bj  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eje  seeth  Aee:  where- 
fore I  abhor  mjself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  There  is 
no  comparing  finite  with  infinite.  The  time  will  oerer  come 
when  creatures  can  behold  the  awful  hofiness  of  Jehorab 

«jiritho«t  shrinking  intocom|iarative  rottenness  in  his  presence. 

I  This  most  be,  and  ret  in  another  sense  they  may  be  and  are 
as  holj  as  he  is.  Thej  mar  be  as  perfectly  conformed  to  what 
y|riit  or  truth  ther  hare  as  he  is.  This  is  doubtless  what 
C%rist  intended  when  be  said  *^  Be  ye  perfect  eren  as  jour 
Father  which  is  in  hearen  is  perfect"  The  meaning  is^  that 
they  should  lire  to  the  same  end  and  be  as  entirely  conae- 
crated  to  it  as  he  is.  This  they  must  be  to  be  tnily  rirtooiis 
or  hoir  in  any  degree.    But  when  they  are  so,  a  foil  riew  of 

[tile  holiness  of  God  would  confound  and  orerwhehn  them.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  he  has  not  considered  the  matter  is  a 

'  proper  light.  He  has  not  lifted  up  his  thoughts  as  he  needs 
to  do  to  die  contemplation  of  Infinite  Holiness.  No  cnahm^ 
faofrerer  benerolent  he  be,  can  witness  the  dirine  benerokoce 
witfioiit  being  orerwhehned  with  a  clear  rision  of  it  This  is 
no  doubt  true  of  erery  attribute  of  the  dirine  lore.  Howerer 
perfect  creature  rirtue  may  be,  it  is  finite,  and  brought  into  the 
light  of  die  attributes  of  infinite  rirtue,  it  will  appear  as  com- 

Katire  rottenness.  Let  the  most  just  man  on  earth  or  m 
ren  witness  and  hare  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  infinite 
justice  of  Jehorah,  and  ^t  would  no  doubt  fill  him  with  unat- 
teroble  awe  of  him.  So,  could  the  most  mercifol  saint  on 
earth  or  in  hearen  hare  a  clear  perception  of  the  dirine 
merer  in  its  fuhiess,  it  would  swallow  up  all  thought  and 
imagination  and  no  doubt  orerwhelm  him.  And  so  also  of 
erery  attribute  of  God.  Oh!  when  we  speak  of  the  ^^^^^J^ 
of  Jehovah,  we  often  do  not  know  what  we  say.  Should  God 
unrail  himself  to  us  our  bodies  would  instantly  F^' 
**No  man,"  says  he,  "can  see  my  face  and  lire."  J'V*'?" 
Moses  prayed.  Show  me  thy  glory,  God  condescendingly  ijja 
fafan  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  and  corering  him  with  his  band,  oe 
passed  by  and  let  Moses  see  only  his  back  parts,  infornuo^ 
him  that  he  could  not  behold  his  fiice,  that  is,  his  unraiiea 
glories  and  lire.  |. 

Holiness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  disinterested  love.    » 
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Bwat  be  so  from  the  laws  of  oar  beiB^,  and  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  beneyolence.    In  man  it  manifests  itself  in  great  . 
pmty  of  conversation  and  deportment,  in  a  great  loathin|(  of 
aU  impuiity  of  flesh  and  snirit    X^t  no  man  profess  piety 
who  has  not  this  attribute  developed.    The  love  required  hj 
the  law  of  God  is  pure  love.    It  seeks  to  make  its  object 
happj  only  by  making  him  holy.    It  manifests  the  ereateist 
abnorrence  of  sin  and  all  undeanness.    In  creatures  it  pants 
and  doubtless  ever  will  nant  and  struggle  towards  infinite 
purity  or  holiness.    \t  ^^"  "fiY^f  fin  J  »  i^>tinfr  pliy;^  ^|^  mrhj 
a  sense  as  to  desire  to  ascend  no  higfaen    As  it  perceives  * 
fiiore  and  more  ol  the  luUness  and  infinity  of  God's  holiness, 
it  will  no  doubt  pant  and  struggle  to  ascend  the  eternal 
heights  where  God  sits  in  light  too  dazzling  for  the  strong 
vision  of  the  highest  che^bim. 

Holiness  of  heart  begets  a  desire  or  feeling  and  love  of 
parity  in  the  sensibility.  The  feelings  become  exceedingly 
aUve  to  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  to  the  hatefulness  and  de- 
fbrmity  of  all  spiritual  and  even  physical  impurity.  The 
sensibility  becomes  ravished  with  the  great  loveliness  of  holi- 
ness, and  unutterably  disgusted  with  the  opposite.  The  least 
impuritv  of  conversation  or  of  action  exceedingly  shocks  one 
who  is  holy.  Impure  thoughts,  if  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a 
holy  being,  are  exceedingly  detestable,  and  the  soul  heaves 
and  struggles  to  cast  them  out  as  the  most  loathsome  abomi- 
nations. 

28.  Mode$i}f  is  another  attribute  of  love. 

This  may  exist  either  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility, 
or  of  the  will. 

As  a  phenomenon  of  the  ^nsibi|ity,  it  consists  in  a/ee/tn^ 
of  delicacy  or  shrinking  from  whatever  is  impure,  unchaste; 
or  from  all  boasting,  vanity  or  egotism;  a  feehn^  like  retiring 
from  public  observation,  and  especially  from  public  applause. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  self-diffidence,  and  is  as  a  feeling  the.oppo* 
siteof  selfesteem  and  selfnuMnplacency.  It  takes  on  as  a 
mere  feeling  a  great  varietv  of  types,  and  when  it  controls 
the  will,  often  gives  its  subject  a  very  lovely  and  charming 
exterior;  especially  is  this  true  when  manifested  by  a  female. 
But  when  this  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility,  and 
manifests  itself  only  as  this  feeling  takes  control  of  the  will, 
it  is  not  virtue  but  only  a  specious  and  delusive  form  of  selfish- 
ness. It  appears  lovely  because  it  is  the  counterfeit  of  a 
sweet  and  charming  form  of  virtue. 

As  a  phenomenon  of  the  will  and  as  an  attribute  of  bene* 
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««rieiice  it  consUtB  in  a  disporilion  opposed  to  di^laj  and 
Bcltocaltation.  It  is  nearij  allied  to  bamility.  It  is  a  state 
of  heart  the  opposite  of  an  egotistical  spirit  It  seeks  not  per- 
sonal applause  or  distinction.  It  is  tne  onostentadoos  cha- 
racteristic of  benevolence.  ^^  Lore  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  poflfed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly.^'  Benevo- 
lebce  seekeui  not  its  own  profit,  nor  its  own  honor.  It 
seeks  the  good  of  beine,  with  a  single  eye,  and  it  is  do  part  of 
its  design  to  set  ofTself  to  advanta^.  Hence  modestjr  is  one 
of  its  lovely  characteristics.  It  manifests  itself  v^  much  as 
the  feeling  of  modesty  manifests  itself  when  it  takes  condol 
of  the  will,  so  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  modesty  as 
a  virtue,  or  as  an  attribute  of  religion,  fitmi  that  modesty  of 
feeling  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  tl^  constitution  of  some,  and 
which  comes  to  control  the  will. 

True  piety  is  always  modest  It  is  unassuming,  onostai- 
tatiotts,  anti-egotisticai,  content  to  seek  with  a  single  eye  its 
object,  the  highest  good  of  being.  In  this  work  it  seeks  not 
puhlic  notice  or  applause.  It  finds  a  luxury  in  dmng  good  no 
matter  how  unobserved.  If  at  any  time  it  seeks  to  ^  known, 
it  is  entirely  disinterested  in  this.  It  seeks  to  be  known  only 
to  make  ^manifest  that  its  deeds  are  wrought  in  Grod,'^  and  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  others  to  good  works.  Modesty  as 
a  virtue  shrinks  from  selMisplay,  from  trumpeting  its  own 
deeds.  It  is  prone  to  ^esteem  others  better  than  self;''  to 
give  the  preference  to  others,  and  hold  self  in  very  moderate 
estimation.  It  is  the  opposite  of  selAconfidence  and  self-ex- 
ahation.    It  aims  not  to  exhibit  self,  but  God  and  Christ. 

This  form  of  virtue  is  often  conspicuous  in  men  and  women 
whom  the  providence  of  God  bal  placed  on  high,  so  tiiat  they 
are  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  They  seem  never  to  aim  at 
the  exhibition  or  exaltation  of  self;  they  never  appear  flat- 
tered  by  applause,  nor  to  be  disheartened  by  censure  and 
abuse.  Having  this  attribute  largely  developed,  they  pursue 
their  way  very  much  regardless  both  of  the  praise  and  tfie 
censure  of  men.  Like  Paul  they  can  say  ^'With  me  it  is  a 
small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment"  It  seeks  only 
to  commend  itself  to  God  and  to  the  consciences  of  men. 

29.  Sobriety  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Sobriety  as  a  virtue  is  the  opposite  of  levity.  There  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  remarkable  difierence  in  the  constitutional 
temperament  of  difierent  persons  in  regard  to  levity  and  so- 
hricfty  considered  as  a  tendency  of  the  sensibility.  Sobriety 
considered  as  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  is  often  attributable 
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to  a  i&eased  state  of  the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  it  Iheo 
not  unfreqaentlj  termed  hypochondriasis.  In  other  instances 
it  seems  not  to  result  from  or  to  indicate  ill  health,  but  is  a 
pecnliarity  not  to  beaccoanted  for  by  any  philosophy  of  oars* 

Sobriety  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensioility  often  resohs 
from  conviction  of  sin  and  fear  of  punishment,  and  from 
worldly  troabies,  and  indeed  from  a  multitude  of  causes. 

But  sobrietr  considered  as  a  virtue  and  as  a  characteristic 
or  attribute  of  benevolence,  consists  in  that  solemn  earnest- 
ness which  must  belong  to  an  honest  intention  to  pursue  to 
the  utmost  the  highest  ^od  of  beine. 

Sobriety  is  not  synonymous  wim  moro$ene8s.  It  is  not  a 
sour,  fiiult-finding,  censorious  spirit  Neither  is  it  inconsistent 
with  chcerfuhiess — I  mean  the  cheerfulness  of  love.  It  is  the 
contrast  of  levity  and  not  of  cheerfulness.  Sobriety  is  serious 
earnestness  in  tiie  choice  and  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  beinff;  It  has  no  heart  for  levity  and  folly.  It  can  not 
•brook  roe  spirit  of  gossip  and  of  giggling.  Sober  earnestness 
is  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  love  to  God  and  souls.  It 
can  not  fail  to  manifest  this  characteristic.  Benc^volence  su- 
premely values  its  object.  It  meets  with  many  obstacles  in 
attempting  to  secure  it.  It  too  deeply  prizes  the  good  of 
being,  and  sees  too  plainly  how  much  is  to  be  done  to  have 
any  time  or  inclination  to  levity  and  folly.  God  is  always  in 
serious  earnest.  Christ  was  always  serious  and  in  earnest 
Trifline  is  an  abomination  to  God  and  to  benevolence  also. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  sobriety,  as  an  attribute 
of  benevolence,  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  moroseness 
and  peevishness.  It  is  not  melancholy.  It  is  not  sorrowful- 
ness. It  is  not  despondencv.  It  is  a  sober,  honest,  earnest, 
intense  state  of  choice  or  of  good  will.  It  is  not  an  affected 
but  a  perfectly  natural  and  serious  earnestness.  Benevolence 
is  in  earnest  and  it  appears  to  be  so  by  a  law  of  its  own  nature. 
It  puts  on  no  affectation  of  solemnity.  It  has  need  of  none. 
It  can  laugh  and  weep  for  the  same  reason  and  at  the  same 
time.  It  can  do  either  without  levity  on  the  one  hand  and 
without  moroseness,  melancholy  or  discouragement  on  the 
other.  Abraham  fell  on  his  face  and  laughed  when  God 
promised  him  a  son  by  Sarah.  But  it  was  not  levi^.  It 
was  benevolence  rejoicing  in  the  promiscof  a  faithful  God. 

We  should  always  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  so- 
briety as  a  mere  feeling  and  the  sobriety  of  the  heart  The 
former  is  often  easily  dissipated  and  succeeded  by  trifling  and 
levity.    The  former  is  stable  as  benevolence  itself  because  it 
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is  one  of  its  essential  attribotes.  A  trifline  ChriitiaB  is  a 
contradiction.  It  is  as  absurd  as  a  light  and  fi>olish  benevo- 
lence. These  are  of  a  piece  with  a  sinfid  holiness.  BeiieviK 
lence  has  and  mast  have  its  changeless  attributes.  Some  of 
them  are  manifest  only  on  particular  occasions  dmt  develop 
them.  Others  are  manifest  on  all  occasions  as  ev^j  occa- 
sion  calls  them  into  exercise.  This  attribute  is  one  of  that 
dass.  Benevolence  must  be  in  serious  earnest  on  all  occa* 
sions.  The  benevolent  soul  may  and  will  rejoice  with  thoae 
who  rejoice  and  weep  'with  those  that  weep.  He  may  be 
always  cheerful  in  faith  and  in  hope^  yet  he  always  has  too 
great  business  on  hand  to  have  a  heart  for  trifling  or  for  folly. 
,  V^       30.  Sincerity  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Sincerity  is  the  opposite  of  hypocrisy.  The  terms  rinceritf 
9Mid  perfection  seenv,  as  used  in  the  bible,  to  be  synonymoas* 
Sincerity  as  an  attribute  of  benevolence  im^ies  whole*hearted 
honesty,  singleness  of  aim,  true  uprightness  of  purpose. 
Where  this  attribute  is,  there  is  a  consaousness  of  its  presence. 
The  soul  is  satisfied  that  it  is  really  and  truly  whole-hearted. 
It  can  not  but  respect  its  own  honesty  of  intention  and  of  pur- 
pose. It  has  not  to  affect  sincerity — ^it  has  it.  When  the  son! 
has  this  attribute  developed  it  is  as  deeply  conscious  of  whole* 
heartedoess  as  of  its  own  existence.  It  is  honest  It  is 
earnest  It  is  deeply  nncere.  It  knows  it,  and  never  ihinks 
of  being  suspected  of  insincerity,  and  of  course  has  no  reason 
for  affectation. 
^  This  also  is  one  of  those  attributes  of  benevolence  that  are 
manifest  on  all  occasions.  There  is  a  manifestation  of  sin- 
cerity that  carries  conviction  in  the  spirit  and  denortment  of 
the  truly  benevolent  man.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to 
counterfeit  it  that  the  deception  shall  not  be  seen.  The  very 
attempt  to  counterfeit  sincerity  will  manifest  hypocrisy  to  a 
discerning  mind.  There  is  a  cant,  a  grimace,  a  put'^n  aeri- 
ousness,  a  hollow,  shallow,  loog-facedness  that  reveals  a  want 
of  sincerity;  and  the  more  pains  is  taken  to  cover  up  insin- 
cerity, the  more  surely  it  reveals  itself.  There  is  a  simplicity 
and  unguardedness,  a  right  up  and  down  frankness,  an  open- 
heartcdness,  a  transparency  in  sincerity  that  is  channing.  It 
tells  the  whole  story,  and  carries  with  it  on  its  very  face  the 
deooonstration  of  its  honesty.  Sincerity  is  its  own  passport, 
its  own  letter  of  commendation.  It  is  transparent  as  light  and 
as  honest  as  justice,  as  kind  as  mercy,  and  as  faithful  as  troth. 
It  is  all  lovely  and  praiseworthy.  It  needs  no  hoods  or  gowns 
or  canonicals  or  ceremonials  to  set  it  off;  it  stands  on  its  own 


feaadation.  It  walks  abroad  unsuspecting,  and  generally 
misuspected  of  hypocrisy.  It  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
bdng  in  open  day-light  It  inhabits  love  as  its  dwelling 
place;  and  where  benevolence  is,  there  is  its  rest 

3I»  Another  attribute  of  benevolence  is  Zeal.  Zeal  is  not 
always  a  phenomenon  of  will,  but  this  t€nn  often  expresses 
an  effervescing  state  of  the  sensibility.  It  often  expresses 
enthusiasm  in  the  form  of  excited  feeling.  Zeal  is  also  often 
an  attribute  of  selfishness.  The  term  expresses  intensikf 
"whether  used  of  the  will  or  of  the  emotions,  whether  desig- 
nating a  characteristic  of  selfishness  or  of  benevolence.  Be* 
nevolence  is  an  intense  action  of  the  will  or  an  intense  state 
of  choice.  The  intensity  is  not  uniform,  but  varies  with  vary- 
ii^  perceptions  of  the  intellect  When  the  intellectual  appre* 
h^stons  of  truth  are  clear,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  shines  on 
the  soul,  the  actings  of  the  will  become  proportionably  in- 
tense. This  must  be,  or  benevolence  must  cease  altogether. 
Benevolence  is  the  honest  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  being 
as  an  end.  Of  course  it  has  no  sinister  or  bye  ends  to  prevent 
it  from  laying  just  that  degree  of  stress  upon  the  good  of 
being  which  its  importance  seems  to  demand.  Benevolence 
is  yielding  the  will  up  unreservedly  to  the  demands  of  the  ii^ 
telligence.  Nothing  else  is  benevolence.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  intensity  of  benevolence  will  and  must,  vary  with 
varying  light  When  the  light  of  Gk>d  shines  strongly  upon 
the  soul,  there  is  often  a  consuming  intensity  in  the  action  of 
the  will,  and  the  soul  can  adopt  the  language  of  Christ,  ^  The 
seal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up." 

In  its  lowest  estate,  benevolence  is  zealous.  That  is,  the 
intellectual  perceptions  never  sink  so  low  as  to  leave  benevo^ 
lence  to  become  a  stagnant  pool.  It  is  never  lasy,  never  slu^ 
gish,  never  inactive.  It  is  aggressive  in  its  nature.  It  is  es* 
sential  activity  in  itself.  It  consists  in  choice,  the  supreme 
choice  of  an  end — ^in  consecration  to  that.  end.  Zeal,  there- 
fore, must  be  one  of  its  essential  attributes.  A  lazy  benevo- 
lence is  a  misnomer.  In  a  world  where  sin  is,  benevolence 
must  be  aggressive*  In  such  a  world  it  can  not  be  conservar 
tive.  It  must  be  reformatory.  This  is  its  essential  nature. 
In  such  a  world  as  this  a  conservative,  anti-reform  benevo* 
lence  is  sheer  selfishness.  To  baptize  anti-reform  and  con- 
servatism with  the  name  of  Christianity,  is  to  steal  a  robe  of 
lidit  to  cover  the  black  shoulders  of  a  fiend.  Zeal,  the  zeal 
of  benevolence,  will  not,  can  not  rest  while  sin  is  in  the 
world.    God  is  represented  as  clothed  with  zeal  as  with  a 
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clottk;  and  aAer  making  some  of  his  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises^  he  conclades  by  saying,  *^  The  laeal  of  the 
Lord  of  JElosts  will  perform  tbis.'^ 

32.  Unitif  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  or  love  has  but  one  end.  It  consists  in  one. 
choice,  one  ultimate  intention.  It  is  always  one  and  indi- 
visible. It  possesses  many  attributes  or  characteristics;  bat 
they  are  all  only  so  many  phases  of  one  principle.  Eveiy 
modification  of  virtue,  actual  or  conceivable,  may  be  atad  mast 
be  resolvable  into  love,  for  in  fact  it  is  only  a  modification  of 
love  or  benevolence.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  honest  choice  of 
the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  end^  will  sufficiently  and  fully 
account  for  evcrv  form  in  which  virtue  has  appeared,  or  ever 
can  appear.  The  love  or  good  will  of  God  is  a  unit  He 
has  but  one  end.  All  he  does  is  for  one  and  the  same  reasoiu 
So  it  is  and  must  be  with  love  or  benevoloice  in  all  beings. 
God's  conduct  is  all  equallv  good  and  equally  praiseworthy. 

(1.)  Because  he  always  has  one  intention. 

Q.)  Because  he  always  has  the  same  degree  of  light 

With  creatures  this  light  varies,  and  consequently  they,  al* 
though  benevolent,  are  not  always  equally  praiseworthy. 
Their  virtue  increases  as  their  light  increases,  and  must  forever 
do  so  if  they  continue  benevolent  But  their  end  is  always 
one  and  tiie  same.  In  this  respect  their  virtue  never  varies. 
They  have  the  same  end  that  God  has. 

It  is  of  preat  importance  that  the  unity  of  virtue  should  be 
andersftoo£  Else  that  which  really  constitutes  its  essence  is 
overiooked.  If  it  be  supposed  that  there  can  be  various  sorts 
of  virtue,  this  is  a  fetal  nustake.  The  fact  is,  virtue  consists 
in  whole-hearted  consecration  to  one  end,  and  that  end  is,  as 
it  ought  to  be  and  roust  be,  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and 
of  the  universe.  This  and  nothing  else,  more  nor  less,  is  vir- 
tue. It  is  one  and  identical  in  all  moral  agents,  in  all  worlds, 
and  to  all  eternity.  It  can  never  be  changed.  It  can  never 
consist  in  any  thmg  else.  God  could  not  alter  its  natoie,  nor 
one  of  its  essential  attributes.  The  inquiry  and  the  only  in- 
quiry is,  for  what  end  do  I  live!  To  what  end  am  I  consecra- 
ted t  Not,  how  do  I  feel,  and  what  is  my  outward  deport- 
mentt  These  may  indicate  the  state  of  my  will.  But  these 
can  not  settle  the  question!  If  a  man  know  any  thii^,  it 
must  be  that  he  knows  what  his  supreme  intention  is.  That 
is,  if  he  considers  at  all  and  looks  at  the  grand  aim  of  his 
mind,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  whether  he  is  really  liviag  for 
God  and  the  universe  or  for  himself. 
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If  God  is  love^  Hh  virtae  or  love  must  be  a  unit  If  all 
the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word;  if  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Uw;  then  all  virtue  must  resolve  itself  into  love;  and  this 
unity  is  and  must  be  an  attribute  of  benevolence. 
33»  Simplicity  ift  another  attribute  of  benevolence.  ^ 
By  simplici^  19  intended  singleness,  without  mixture.  It 
has  and  can  have  but  one  simple  end.  It  does  not,  and  can 
not  mingle  with  selfishness,  it  k  simple  or  single  in  its  aim. 
It  is  and  must  be  simple  or  single  fai  all  its  efibrts  to  secure  its 
end.  It  does  not,  can  not  attempt  to  serve  God  and  mammon. 
But  as  I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  subject  in  a  former 
lecture,  I  must  i^ftt  ;^ou  to  Uiat  and  not  enlarge  upon  it  here. 
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ATTREBUTEB  OF  LOVE. 

HAT  IS  IMPIilXD  IH  OBSDIEIfCB  TO  THtt  hxXi  »  GoDb 


34.  Cfratitude  is  another  characteristic  of  Love. 

This  term  also  designates  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  or  a  mere 
feeling  of  being  obliged  or  benefitted  bj  another.  Thisfeel- 
ing  includes  an  emotion  of  love  and  attachment  to  the  bene- 
factor  who  has  shown  us  favor.  It  also  includes  a  feeling  of 
obligation  and  of  readiness  to  make  such  returns  as  we  are 
able,  to  the  being  who  has  shown  us  favor.  But  as  a  mere 
feeling  or  phenomenon  of  the  sensibilitj  gratitude  has  no 
moral  character.  It  may  exist  in  the  sensibility  of  one  who 
is  entirely  selfish.  For  selfish  persons  love  to  be  obliged,  and 
love  those  who  love  to  oblige  them,  and  can  feel  grateful  for 
favors  shown  to  themselves. 

Gratitude,  as  a  virtue,  is  only  a  modification  or  an  attribute 
of  benevolence  or  of  good  wUl.    It  consists  in  willing  good 
to  a  benefactor  either  of  ourselves  or  of  others  upon  condition 
of  favor  bestowed.    Gratitude  always  assumes   of  course 
die  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  willed  as  the  fundamental  rea- 
son for  willing  it    But  it  always  has  particular  reference  to 
the  relation  of  beneiactor  as  a  secondary  reason  for  willing 
good  io  him.    Tins  relation  can  not  be  the  foundation  of  the 
obligation  to  love  or  will  the  good  of  any  being  in  the  uni- 
verse; for  the  obligation  to  wiU  his  good,  would  exist  if  this 
relation  did  not  exist,  and  even  if  the  relation  of  persecutor 
existed  in  its  stead.    But  gratitude  always  assuming  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fundamental  reason,  to  wit,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  well-being  of  its  object  for  its  own  sake,  has,  as  I  have 
just  said,  particular  reference  to  the  relation  of  benefactor; 
so  particular  reference  to  it  that  if  asked  why  he  loved  or 
willed  the  good  of  that  individual,  he  would  naturally  assign 
this  relation  as  a  reason.    He  would,  as  has  been  lormeny 
shown,  assien  this  as  the  reason,  not  because  it  is  or  can  be 
or  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  reason,  but  because  the  other 
reason  lies  in  the  mind  as  a  first  truth,  tfnd  is  not  so  much 
noticed  on  the  field  of  consciousness  at  the  time  as  the  se- 
condary reason,  to  wit,  the  relation  just  referred  to. 

This  attribute  of  benevolence  may  never  have  occasion  for 
its  exercise  in  the  divine  mind,  m  one  can  sustain  to  him 
the  relation  o/*  benefactor.    Yet  in  his  mind,  it  may  and  no 
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doabt  does  exist  in  the  fonn  of  good  will  to  those  who  are  the 
benefactors  of  others,  and  for  that  reason,  just  as  finite  minds 
may  be  afiecte^  bj  that  relation. 

That  love  will  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  all  its 
attributes  and  manifest  all  its  loveliness  ana  take  on  every  pos- 
sible peculiarity^  is  more  than  we  can  know.  All  its  loveliness 
can  never  be  known  nor  conceived  of  by  finite  minds  except 
so  far  as  occasions  develop  its  charming  attributes.  The  love 
of  gratitude  finds  abundant  occasions  of  development  in  all 
finite  minds,  and  especially  among  sinners  of  our  rac#.  Our 
ill-desert  is  so  infinite,  and  God's  goodness,  mercy  and  long- 
sufifering  are  so  infinite  and  so  manifested  to  us,  that  if  we  have 
any  attribute  of  benevolence  largely  developed,  it  must  be 
that  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  to  God  will  manifest  itself  to 
God  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  and  in  a  most  tender  regard 
to  his  feelings,  his  wishes,  and  all  his  commandments.  A 
grateful  soul  will  naturally  raise  the  question  on  all  occasions, 
will  this  or  that  please  God?  There  will  be  a  constant  en- 
deavor of  the  gratefiil  soul  to  please  him.  This  must  be; 
it  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  gratitude.  It 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  gratitude  is  good  will 
modified  by  the  relation  of  benefactor.  It  is  not  a  mere  feel- 
ine  of  thankfulness,  but  will  always  beget  that  feeling..  It  is 
a  hving,  energizing  attribute  of  benevolence  and  will  and  must 
manifest  itself  in  corresponding  feeline  and  action. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  Siat  a  selfish  feeling  of 
gratitude  or  thankfulness  often  exists,  and  imposes  upon  its 
subject  and  often  upon  others  who  witness  its  manifestation* 
It  conceals  its  selfish  foundation  and  character  and  passes  in 
this  world  for  virtue;  but  it  is  not  I  recollect  well  weeping 
with  sratitude  to  God  years  previous  to  my  conversion.  The 
same  kind  of  feeling  is  often  no  doubt  mistaken  for  evangeli- 
cal gratitude. 

Benevolence  is  a  unifying  principle.  The  benevolent 
soul  regards  all  interests  as  his  own  and  all  beings  as  parts 
of  himself  in  such  a  sense  as  to  feel  obligations  of  gratitude  for 
favors  bestowed  on  others  as  well  as  mmself.  Gratitude,  as 
an  attribute  of  benevolence,  recognizes  God  as  a  benefactor 
to  self  in  bestowing  favors  on  others.  Benevolence  regarding 
all  interests  as  our  own  acknowledges  the  favors  bestowed 
upon  any  and  upon  all.  It  will  thank  God  for  favors  bestowed 
upon  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  for 
^^  opening  his  hand  and  supplying  the  wants  of  every  living 
thing." 

35.  Wisdom  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 
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Wisdom  is  love  directed  bjr  knowledge.  It  conrists  in  the 
choice  of  the  best  and  most  Talnable  end  and  of  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  of  obtaining  it.  It  is  like  all  the  other  attri- 
Dutes,  only  benevolence  viewed  in  a  certain  relation^  or  onlj 
a  particular  aspect  of  it. 

wisdom  is  a  term  that  expresses  the  perfectly  intelfigent 
character  of  love.  It  represents  it  as  not  a  blind  and  unintel- 
ligent choice,  but  as  being  guided  only  by  the  highest  intelli- 
gence. This  attribute  like  all  the  others  is  perfect  in  (?od  in 
an  infinitely  higher  sense  than  in  any  creature.  It  must  be 
perfect  in  creatures  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  sinless,  but  can  in 
tfiem  never  be  perfect  in  such  a  sense  as  to  admit  of  no  increase. 

The  manifold  displays  of  the  divine  wisdom  in  creation, 
providence  and  grace,  are  enough  when  duly  considered  to 
overwhelm  a  finite  mind.  An  inspired  apostle  could  cele- 
brate this  attribute  in  such  a  strain  as  this:  ^O  the  depths  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  outr* 
The  wisdom  of  the  saints  appears  in  their  choice  of  an  end. 
They  choose  invariably  the  same  end  that  God  does,  but  do  not, 
for  want  of  knowledge,  always  use  the  best  means.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  sinful  defect  in  them,  provided  they  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  light  within  their  reach. 

Wisdom  is  a  term  that  is  often  and  justly  used  to  express 
true  religion  and  to  distinguish  it  from  every  thine  else. 

It  expresses  both  beiievolence  or  good  will  and  the  intcRi- 
gent  character  of  that  choice,  that  is,  that  the  choice  is  dictated 
by  the  intelligence  as  distinguished  from  selfish  choice  or 
cnoice  occasioned  by  the  impulses  of  feeling. 

36.  Grace  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

Grace  is  a  disposition  to  bestow  gratuitous  favor,  that  is, 
favor  on  the  undeserving  and  on  the  ill-deserving. 

Grace  is  not  synonymous  with  mercy.  It  is  a  term  of 
broader  meaning. 

Mercy  is  a  disposition  to  forgive  the  guilty.  Grace  expres* 
ses  not  only  a  willingness  to  pardon,  but  to  bestow  other  favois. 

Mercy  might  pardon  but  unless  great  grace  were  bestowed 
our  pardon  would  by  no  means  secure  our  salvation. 
"  Once  fint  cootriTed  the  wty 
To  MTd  rebeltioat  man ; 
And  all  the  steps  that  grace  display, 
That  drew  the  woodrods  plan." 

Grace  does  not  wait  for  merit  as  a  condition  of  bestowing 
l^von  It  causes  its  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  tiie  good 
and  sends  its  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
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.  Grace  in  the  saints  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  beneficence 
to  the  most  unworthy  as  well  as  to  the  deserving.  It  seeks  to 
do  good  to  all  whether  meritorious  or  not.  It  seeks  to  do 
good  from  a  love  to  being*  It  rejoices  in  opportunities  to  be- 
stow its  gratuities  upon  all  classes  that  need  them.  To 
gracC)  necessity  or  want  is  the  great  recommendation.  When 
we  come  to  God  his  grace  is  delightedwith  the  opportunity 
to  supply  our  wants.  The  grace  of  Ajrod  is  a  vast  ocean 
without  shore  or  bound  or  bottonu  It  is  infinite.  It  is  an 
ever  overflowing  ocean  of  beneficence.  Its  streams  go  forth 
to  make  glad  the  universe.  All  creatures  are  objects  of  his 
grace  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  All  are  not  objects  of  his 
saving  grace^  but  all  are  or  have  been  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty.  Every  sinner  that  is  kept  out  of  hell,  is  sustained 
every  moment  by  grace.  Every  thing  that  any  one  receives 
who  has  ever  sinned  which  is  better  than  hell,  is  received  of 
grace. 

Repentance  is  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  mercy.  But 
grace  is  exercised  in  a  thousand  forms  without  any  reference 
to  character.  Indeed,  the  very  term  expresses  good  will 
to  the  undeserving  and  ill-deservine.  Surely  it  must  have  been 
a  gracious  disposition,  deep  and  infinite,  that  devised  and  exe- 
cuted the  plan  of  salvation  for  sinners  of  our  race.  A  sym- 
pathy with  the  grace  of  God  must  manifest  itself  in  strenuous 
and  self-denying  efforts  to  secure  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  the  benefits  of  this  salvation.  A  gracious  ncart  in 
man  will  leap  forth  to  declare  the  infinite  riches  of  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  ears  of  a  dying  world.  No  man  certainly  hag 
or  can  have  a  sympathy  with  Christ  who  will  or  can  hesitate. 
to  do  his  utmost  to  carry  the  gospel  and  apply  his  grace  to  a 
perishing  world.  What!  shall  the  gracious  disposition  of 
Christ  prepare  the  way,  prepare  the  feast;  and  can  they 
have  any  sympathy  with  him  who  can  hesitate  to  go  or  send  to 
invite  the  starving  poor?  If  Christ  both  lived  and  died  to  re- 
deem man,  is  it  a  great  thing  for  us  to  live  to  serve  themf 
No,  indeed:  he  only  has  the  spirit  of  Christ  who  would,  not 
merely  live,  but  also  die  for  them. 

37.  Economy  is  another  attribute  of  benevolence. 

This  term  expretees  that  peculiarity  of  benevolence  that 
makes  the  best  use,  and  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  every 
thing  to  promote  the  public  good.  This  attribute  appears  at 
every  step  in  the  worKS  and  government  of  God.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  see  how  every  thing  is  made  and  conducted  to 
one  end;  and  nothing  exists  or  can  exist  in  the  universe  which 
34* 
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God  will  not  ovcrrale  to  some  good  account  Eren  ^the 
wrath  of  man  shall  pradse  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wradi 
Ho  will  restrun* ''  A  most  Dinnc  economy  is  everj  where  • 
manifest  in  the  works  and  wars  of  God.  It  He  is  loTe^  we 
might  expect  this.  Naj  if  He  is  love,  it  is  impossible  that 
this  should  not  be.  He  liveb  only  for  one  end.  All  things 
were  created  and  arc  «ulcd  or  overruled  bj  Him.  All  thino, 
then,  must  directl  v  or  indirectly  work  together  for  good.  He 
will  secure  some  benefit  from  every  thing.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred, or  will  occur,  or  can  ever  occur  to  all* eternity  that 
will  not  in  some  way  be  used  to  promote  the  good  of  being. 
Even  sin  and  punishment  will  not  dc  without  their  use.  God 
has  created  nothing,  nor  has  He  suffered  any  thing  to  occur 
in  vain.  There  is  nothing  without  its  use.  Sin,  inexcusable 
and  ruinous  as  it  is,  is  not  without  its  use.  And  God  will 
take  care  to  glorify  Himself  in  sinners  whether  they  consent 
or  not  He  says,  ^  He  has  created  all  things  for  Hims3lf, 
even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evif  That  is,  He  created 
no  man  wicked,  but  He  created  those  who  have  become  wick- 
ed. He  created  them  not  for  the  sake  of  puni9hing  them, 
but  knowing  that  they  would  become  incorrigible  sinners,  He 
designed  to  punish  them,  and  by  making  them  a  public  exaoH 
pie,  render  them  useful  to  His  government  He  created  them, 
not  because  He  delighted  in  their  punishment  for  its  own  sake, 
but  that  He  might  make  their  deserved  punishment  useful  to 
the  universe.  In  this  sense,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  cre- 
ated them  fi>r  the  day  of  evil.  Foreseeing  that  they  would 
becomo  incorrigible  sinners.  He  designed,  when  He  created 
them,  to  make  them  a  public  example. 

God^s  glorious  economy  in  husbanding  al!  events  for  the 
public  good,  is  affectingly  displayed  in  the  fact  that  all  things 
are  made  to  work  together  for  good  to  them  who  love  GkxL 
All  beings,  scdnts  and  sinners,  good  and  evil  angels,  sin  and 
holiness;  in  short  there  is  not  a  being  nor  an  event  in  the 
universe  that  is  not  all  used  up  for  the  promotion  of  the  high- 
est good.  Whether  men  mean  it  or  not,  God  means  it  If 
men  do  not  mean  it,  no  thanks  to  them  whatever  use  God  may 
make  of  them  He  will  give  them,  as  he  says,  according  to 
t^eir  endeavors  or  intentions,  but  He  will  take  care  to  use 
.titicm  in  one  way  or  another  for  His  glory.  If  sinners  will  con- 
sent to  live  and  die  for  His  glory  and  the  good  of  being,  well; 
'  they  shall  have  their  reward.  But  if  they  vritl  not  consent^ 
He  will  take  care  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  public  benefit* 
He  will  make  the  best  use  of  them  He  caa.    If  tbej  are  wilk 
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ing,  and  obe£ent,  if  thej  sympathize  with  Him  in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  universe,  well.  But  if  not,  He  can  make 
them  a  public  example,  and  make  the  influence  of  their  pun- 
ishment useful  to  His  kingdom.  Nothing  shall  be  lost  in  Uic 
sense  that  God  will  not  make  it  answer  some  useful  purpose. 
No,  not  even  sin  with  all  its  deformities  and  guilt,  and  blas> 
phemjr  with  all  its  guilt  and  desolating  tendencies  shall  be 
suffered  to  exist  in  vain.  It  wili  be  made  useful  in  innumera- 
ble ways.  But  no  thanks  to  the  sinner;  he  means  no  such 
thing  as  that  his  sin  shall  be  useful.  He  is  set  upon  his  own 
m&cation  regardless  of  consequences.  Nothing  is  farther 
!rom  bis  heart  than  to  do  good  and  glorifj  God.  But  God 
has  His  eye  upon  him;  has  laid  His  plans  in  view  of  his  fore- 
seen wickedness;  and  so  surely  as  Jehovah  lives,  so  surely 
shall  the  sinner  in  one  way  or  another  be  used  all  up  for  1m 
glory  of  God  and  the  highest  good  of  being. 

Economv  is  necessarily  an  attribute  of  benevolence  in  aU 
minds.  The  very  nature  of  benevolence  shows  that  it  must 
be  so*  It  is  consecration  to  the  highest  good  of  being.  It 
lives  for  no  other  end.  Now  aH  choice  must  respect  means 
or  ends.  Benevolence  has  but  one  end;  and  all  its  activity, 
every  volition  that  it  puts  forth,  must  be  to  secure  that  end. 
Hie  intellect  will  be  used  to  devise  means  to  promote  that 
end.  The  whole  life  and  .activity  of  a  benevolent  being  is 
and  must  be  a  life  of  strenuous  economy  for  the  promotion  of 
the  one  great  end  of  benevolence.    Extravagance,  seM*-indtt^ 

Sence,  waste,  are  necessarily  foreign  to  love.  Every  thing  is 
evotcd  to  one  end.  Every  thing  is  scrupulously  and  wisely 
directed  to  secure  the  highest  good  of  God  and  being,  in  gene- 
raL  This  is,  this  must  be  the  universal  and  undeviating  aim 
of  every  mind  just  so  far  as  it  is  truly  benevolent  ^  He  that 
hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear.'' 

'  There  are  many  other  attributes  of  benevolence  that  mieht 
be  enumerated  and  enlarged  upon,  all  of  which  are  imphed 
in  entire  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  Enough  has  been 
said  I  hope  to  fix  your  attention  strongly  upon  the  fact  that 
eveiy  modification  of  virtue,  actual,  conceivable  or  possible, 
is  only  an  attribute  or  form  of  benevolence.  Thatatttribute 
is  always  a  phenomenon  of  will  and  an  attribute  of  benevo- 
lence. And  where  benevolence  is,  there  aH  virtue  is  and 
jBttst  be,  and  eveij  form  in  which  virtue  does  or  can  exist, 
must  develop  itself  as  its  occasions  shall  arise,  if  benevolence 
really  exists. 


LECTURE  XXII. 
MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

What  coNnrnrm  dibobeddsiick  to  Mobal  Law. 

In  discusmng  this  question,  I  will, 

/•  Revert  to  same  points  that  have  been  settled, 

IL  Show  what  disobedience  to  the  Moral  Lam  can  not  consist  m. 

///.  What  it  must  consist  in. 

L  Revert  to  some  points  that  have  been  settled. 

1.  That  moral  law  requires  love  or  beneyolence,  and  tiiat 
this  is  the  sum  of  its  requirements. 

2.  That  benevolence  is  good  will  to  being  in  generaL  In 
other  words,  that  it  consists  in  the  impartial  choice  of  the  good 
of  beine,  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake. 

3.  Tnat  obedience  to  moral  law  is  a  unit  or  that  it  invari- 
ably consists  in  disinterested  benevolence.  That  consecra* 
tion  to  the  highest  good  of  being  is  virtue  and  the  whole  of 
virtue. 

4.  That  feeling  and  outward  action  are  only  results  of  ulti- 
mate intention,  and  in  themselves  neither  virtue  nor  vice. 

5.  That  all  choice  and  volition  must  terminate  upon  some 
object,  and  that  this  object  must  be  chosen  as  an  end  or  as  a 
means,* 

6.  That  the  choice  of  any  thing  as  a  means  to  an  end  is  in 
fact  only  carrying  into  execution  the  ultimate  choice  or  the 
choice  of  an  end. 

7.  That  the  mind  must  have  chosen  an  end,  or  it  can  not 
choose  the  means.  That  is,  the  choice  of  means  implies  the 
previous  choice  of  an  end. 

8.  That  moral  character  belongs  to  the  ultimate  intention 
only,  or  to  the  choice  of  an  end. 

9.  Thatvirtue  or  obedience  to  moral  law  consists  in  choos- 
ing in  accordance  with  tlie  demands  of  the  intelligence  in  op- 
position to  following  the  feelings,  desires,  or  impulses  of  &e 
sensibility. 

10.  That  wliatever  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  is  and  must  be  chosen  as  an  end. 

11.  That  the  mind  must  always  have  an  end  in  view,  or  it 
ean  not  choose  at  all.  That  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  will 
tnust  have  an  object  of  choice,  and  this  object  must  be  r^ 
garded  as  an  end  or  as  a  means. 
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13.  That  the  fandamenta]  reason  for  choosing  an  end  and 
the  end  chosen  are  identical.  That  is,  the  fundamental  rea- 
son of  (ho  obligation  to  choose  a  thing  must  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  this  reason  is  the  end  or  thing 
chosen.  Example:  If  the  intrinsic  value  pf  a  thing  be  the 
foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose  it,  the  intrinsicallj  val- 
aable  is  the  end  or  thing  chosen. 

IL  Show  tohat  disobedience  to  moral  law  can  not  consist  in. 

1.  It  can  not  consist  in  malevolence^  or  in  the  choice  of  evil 
or  misery  as  an  ultimate  end    This  will  appear  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  the  choice  of  an  end  implies  the  choice  of  it  not  for 
no  reason,  but  for  a  reason  and  for  its  own  intrinsic  valne^  or 
because  the  mind  prizes  it  on  its  own  account  But  moral 
agents  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  regard  miserj  as 
intrinsically  valuable.  They  can  not,  therefore,  choose  it  as 
an  ultimate  end,  nor  prize  it  on  its  own  account 

(2.)  To  will  misery  as  an  ultimate  end,  would  imply  the 
choice  of  universal  misery  and  every  degree  of  it  according  to 
its  relative  amount 

(3.)  The  choice  of  universal  misery  as  an  end  implies  the 
choice  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  that  end. 

(4.)  The  end  chosen  is  identical  with  the  reason  for  choos- 
ing it  To  say  that  a  thing  can  bo  chosen  without  any  rea- 
son is  to  say  that  nothing  is  chosen,  or  that  there  is  no  object 
of  choice,  oH  that  there  is  no  choice.  Misery  may  be  chosen 
to  assert  our  own  sovereignty,  but  this  were  to  choose  self- 
gratification  and  not  misery  as  an  ultimate  end.  To  choose 
misery  as  an  ultimate  end  is  to  choose  it,  not  to  assert  my  own 
soverei|iity,  nor  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  misery. 

i5.)  To  choose  an  end  is  not  to  choose  without  any  reason, 
las  been  said,  but  for  o  reason. 

(6.)  To  choose  misery  as  an  end  is  to  choose  it  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  misery,  and  that  misery  is  preferred  to  happiness 
for  its  own  sake,  which  is  absurd.  Such  a  supposition  over* 
looks  the  very  nature  of  choice. 

(7.)  To  will  misery  as  a  means  is  possible^  but  this  is  not 
malevolence^  but  might  be  either  benevolence  or  selfishness. 

(8.)  The  constitution  of  moral  beings  renders  malevolence^ 
or  the  willing  of  misery  for  its  own  sake  impossible.  There- 
fore disobedience  to  moral  law  can  not  consist  in  it, 

2.  Disobedience  to  moral  law  can  not  consist  in  the  consti- 
tution of  soul  or  body.  The  law  does  not  confimand  us  to  have 
a  certain  constitution,  nor  forbid  us  to  have  the  constitotioii 
with  which  we  came  into  being. 


3.  It  can  not  consist  in  anj  state  ather  of  tibe  sensibllltf  m 
of  the  intelligence;  for  these,  as  we  have  seen,  are  involQiitft* 
ly  and  are  dependent  upon  the  actings  of  &e  wilL 

4.  It  can  not  consist  in  outward  actions;  for  these,  we  hare 
seen,  are  controlled  bj  the  actions  of  the  will,  and  theieibre 
can  hare  no  moral  character  in  themselves. 

5.  It  can  not  consist  in  inaction:  for  total  inaction  is  to  a 
moral  agent  impossible.  Moral  agents  are  necessarily  actiTe. 
That  is,  they  can  not  exist  as  moral  agents  without  choice. 
They  must  by  a  law  of  necessity  choose  either  in  accordance 
with,  or  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  God.  They  are  free  to 
choose  in  either  direction,  but  they  are  not  free  to  abstain  from 
choice  altogether.  Choose  they  must  The  law  directs  bow 
they  shall  or  ought  to  choose.  If  they  do  not  choose  thas,  it 
must  be  because  tbej  choose  otherwise,  and  not  becaose  fhey 
do  not  choose  at  all. 

6.  It  can  not  consist  in  the  choice  of  moral  evil  <»*  sin  as  an 
ultimate  end.  Sin  is  but  an  element  or  attribute  of  choice  or 
intention,  or  it  is  intention  itself.  If  it  be  intention  itself,  then 
to  make  sin  an  end  of  intention  would  be  to  make  intention  or 
choice  terminate  on  itself,  and  the  sinner  must  choose  his  own 
choice  or  intend  his  own  intention  as  an  end:  this  is  absurd. 

If  sin  is  but  an  element  or  attribute  of  choice  or  intention, 
then  to  suppose  the  sinner  to  choose  it  as  an  end,  were  to  make 
choice  or  intention  terminate  on  an  element  or  attribute  of  it- 
seli^  to  suppose  him  to  choose  as  an  end  an  element  of  his  own 
choice.    This  also  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction. 

The  nature  of  a  moral  being  forbids  that  he  should  dioose 
sin  for  its  own  sake.  He  may  choose  those  things  the  choosing 
of  which  is  sinful,  but  it  is  not  the  sinfulness  of  the  choice  upon 
which  the  intention  terminates.  This  is  naturally  impossible. 
Sin  may  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  gratifying  a  malicious  feel- 
ing, but  this  is  not  choosing  it  as  an  end,  but  as  a  mean&  Ma> 
levolence,  strictly  speaking,  is  impossible  to  a  mora}  agent 
That  is,  the  choice  of  moral  or  natural  evil  (or  its  own  «ake 
contradicts  the  nature  of  moral  agents  and  the  nature  of  ulti- 
mate choice,  and  is  therefore  impossible. 

y/7.  What  disobedience  to  moral  law  must  consiH  m. 

1.  It  must  consist  in  choice  or  ultimate  intention,  for  moral 
character  belongs  strictly  onl^  to  ultimate  intention. 

2.  As  all  choice  must  terminate  on  an  end  or  on  means,  and 
as  the  means  can  not  be  chosen  until  the  end  is  chosen  and  but 
for  its  sake,  and  as  the  choice  of  means  for  the  sake  of  an  end 
is  but  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  end  chosen,  therefore  it  tbV 
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lowi  tfiat  disobedience  to  ihe  moral  law  most  consist  in  the 
choice  of  some  end  or  ends  inconsistent  with  its  requisitions* 

3.  We  have  seen  that  misery  or  natural  evil  can  not  be  cho- 
sen-as  an  end  by  a  moral  agent.  So  this  can  not  be  .the  end 
chosen. 

4.  We  have  seen  also  that  moral  evil  or  sin  can  not  be  cho- 
sen as  an  altimate  end. 

5.  Disobedience  to  GrodHi  law  mdst  consist  in  the  choice  of 
seliP'gratification  as  an  end.  In  other  words,  it  must  consist  in 
selfishness. 

SelAgratification  is  generally  distinguished  from  self«love, 
but  I  apprehend  without  foundation.  Self-love  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  the  desire  of  happiness.  But  desire  is  not  love. 
Men  constitutionally  deare,  not  only  their  own  happiness  but 
the  happiness  of  others;  but  this  desire  for  the  happiness  of 
others  is  not  benevolence.  It  is  not  the  love  of  being  in  gen- 
eral. But  why  may  it  not  as  properly  be  called  the  Im  of 
being  in  jgeneral,  as  the  desire  of  our  own  happiness  may  be 
called  ee^lcve  f  Love,  properly  speaking  is  a  voluntary  state 
of  mind.  Self4(roe^  properly  spesdcing,  is  a  choice  to'  gratify 
our  desires  as  on  end,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification* 
The  desire  is  not  self-lave.  It  is  constitotional,  and  has  no 
moral  character.  SelAlove,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  choice  to 
gratify  our  desires.  So  that  selfishness  and  self-love  are  iden- 
tical. But  as  this  distinction  between  selfishness  and  seilP' 
love  has  been  common,  and  as  the  error  lies  only  in  giving  a 
false  definition  to  self-love,  and  in  calling  desire  love^  I  will  not 
insist  on  the  ideritity  of  selfishness  and  selAlove,  but  proceed 
to  establish  the  position  that  disobedience  to  the  moral  law, 
or  sin,  consists  wholly  and  exclusively  in  selfishness,  or  in  ma- 
king good  to  self  and  not  the  good  of  God  and  the  universe  of 
sentient  beings  an  ultimate  end^ 

In  other  words  still,  sin  consists  in  choosing  sel/'grat^cor 
iion  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  choosing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  reason,  the  highest  well-being  of 
Grod  and  of  the  universe  as  an  ultimate  end.  In  other  words 
still,  sin  or  disobedience  to  the  moral  law  consists  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  heart  and  life  to  the  gratification  of  the  consti- 
tutional and  artificial  desires  rather  than  in  obedience  to  tfie 
Jaw  of  the  intelligence.  Or,  to  state  it  once  more,an  consists 
in  being  governed  bv  the  sensibility"  instead  of  being  govera- 
^  by  the  taw  of  God  as  it  lies  revealed  in  the  reason. 

That  this  isisin  and  the  whole  of  sin  will  appear  if  we  eon- 
ader: 
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1.  Thattliisstateofmiiid^orthiscboieeisUic^carml] 
or  the  miDding  of  the  flesh  which  the  Apostle  affirms  to  be 
enmity  against  God.'^ 

'     2.  It  is  the  univeraal  representation  of  Scripture  that  sin 
consists  in  the  spirit  of  seli-seeking. 

3.  This  spirit  of  self-seeking  is  always  in  the  Bible  repre- 
sented as  the  contrast  or  opposite  of  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, or  the  love  which  the  law  requires.  ^  Ephraim  bringeth 
forth  fruit  to  himself,*'  is  the  sum  of  God^s  charges  against 
sinners. 

4.  Selfishness  is  alwajs  spoken  of  in  terms  of  reprobation 
in  the  Bible. 

5.  It  is  known  by  every  moral  agent  to  be  sinfuL 

6.  It  is  the  end  in  fact  which  all  unregcnerate  men  piv> 
sue,  and  the  only  end  they  pursue. 

7.  When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  attributes  of 
selfishness,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  form  of  sin,  not  only 
may,  but  must  resolve  itself  into  selfishness  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  every  form  of  virtue  does  and  must  resolve  itself 
into  love  or  benevolence. 

6.  From  the  laws  of  its  constitution,  the  mind  is  shot  up 
^o  the  necessity  of  choosing  that  as  an  ultimate  end  which  is 
regarded  by  the  mind  as  intrinsically  good  or  valuable  in  itaelf. 
Tms  is  the  very  idea  of  choosing  an  end,  to  wit,  something 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  whatitbinandofitself,thatis, 
because  it  is  regarded  by  the  mind  as  intrinsically  valuable  to 
self,  or  to  betng^  in  general,  or  to  both. 

6.  The  gratification  or  good  of  being  is  necessarily  regard- 
ed by  the  mind  as  a^ood  in  itself,  or  as  intrinsically  valuable. 

7.  Nothing  else  is  or  can  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself 
but  the  good  of  being. 

8.  Moral  agents  are,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  witt- 
ing thegood  of  being  either  partially  or  impartially.  Nothing 
else  can  possibly  be  chosen  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake.  Wilf 
ing  the  ^x>d  of  being  impartially,  we  have  seen  is  virtue.  To 
wul  it  partially  is  to  will  it  not  <or  its  own  sake,  but  upon  con- 
dition of  its  relation  to  self.  That  is,  it  is  to  will  sou  good  or 
good  to  self.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  will  the  gratification  of 
self  as  an  end,  in  onposition  to  willine  the  good  of  universal 
being  as  an  end,  ana  every  good,  or  the  good  of  every  being 
according  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

9.  But  may  not  one  will  the  good  of  a  part  of  being  as  an 
end,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  good!  This 
would  not  be  benevolence^  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  muat 


• 
oonfUt  in  wiHing  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  implies  the  will-  \ 
ing  of  eveiy  go(^  and  of  the  highest  good  of  univer^^  bc^ng. 
It  would  not  be  selfishness,  as  it  woald  not  be  willing  good  to, 
or  the  gratification  of,  self.  It  would  be  sin,  for  it  would  be 
the  partial  love  or  choice  of  good.  It  would  be  loving  some 
of  my  neighbors,  but  not  all  of  them.  It  would  therefore  be 
sin,  but  not  selfishness.  If  this  can  be,  then  there  is  such  a 
thing  possible,  whether  actual  or  not,  as  sin  that  does  not  con- 
sist in  selfishness. 

To  say  that  I  choose  good  for  its  own  sake  or  because  it  is 
valuable  to  being,  that  i&)  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  my  rea- 
son, implies  that  I  choose  all  possible  good,  and  every  good 
according  to  its  relative  value.  If  then  a  being  chooses  his 
own  good  or  the  good  of  any  being  as  an  ultimate  end,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  reason,  it  must  be  that  he  chooses,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  highest  possible  good  of  all  sentient  be- 
ing. 

The  partial  choice  of  good  implies  the  choice  of  it,  not  mere- 
ly for  its  own  sake,  but  upon  condition  of  its  relations  to  self, 
or  to' certain  particularpersons.  It  is  its  relations  that  con- 
ditionate  the  choice.  When  its  relations  to  self  canditionate 
the  choice  so  that  it  is  chosen,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value  irre- 
spective of  its  relations,  but  for  its  relations  to  sel^  this  is 
selfishness.  It  is  the  partial  choice  of  good.  If  I  choose  the 
good  of  others  besides  mvself  and  choose  good  because  of  its 
relations  to  them^  it  must  be  either, 

(I.)  Because  I  love  their  persons  with  the  love  of  fondness, 
and  will  their  good  for  that  reason,  that  is,  so  gratify  my  afiec- 
tion  for  them,  which  19  selfishness;  or, 

(2.)  Because  of  their  relations  to  me  so  that  good  to  them 
is  in  some  way  a  good  to  me,  which  also  is  selfishness;  or, 

(3.)  Upon  condition  that  they  are  worthy,  which  is  benev- 
olence: for  if  I  will  good  to  a  being  upon  condition  that  he  is 
worthy,  I  must  value  the  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  will  it  par- 
ticularly to  him,  because  he  deserves  it  This  is  benevolence 
and  not  the  partial  choice  of  good,  because  it  is  obeying  the 
law  of  my  reason.  If  I  will  the  good  of  any  being  or  number 
of  beings,  it  must  be  for  some  reason.  I  must  will  it  as  an  end, 
or  as  a  means.  If  I  will  it  as  an  end,  it  must  be  the  universal 
or  impartial  choice  of  good.  If  I  will  it  as  a  means,  it  must  be 
as  a  means  to  some  end.  The  end  can  not  be  their  good  for 
its  own  sake,  for  this  would  be  willing  it  as  an  end  and  not  as 
a  means.  If  I  will  it  as  a  means,  it  must  be  as  a  means  of  my 
own  gratification. 
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Again:  If  1  will  the  good  of  any  number  of  beings,  I  must 
do  it  in  obedience  to  the  law  either  of  mj  intelligence  or  of 
HIT  sensibility.  But  if  I  will  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  my  in- 
telligence, it  must  be  the  choice  of  the  highest  good  of  nniver- 
«8l  being.  Bat  if  I  will  in  obedience  to  the  law  or  impulse  of 
my  sensibility^  it  most  be  to  gratify  n^  feelings  or  desires. 
nis  u  selfahness* 

Again:  As  the  will  must  either  follow  the  law  of  the  reason, 
or  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility,  it  follows  that  moral  agents 
are  shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  bdng  selfish  or  benevolent,  and 
that  there  is  no  third  way,  because  there  is  no  third  medium 
through  which  any  object  of  choice  can  be  presented*  The 
mind  can  absolutely  know  nothing  as  an  object  of  choice  that 
is  not  recommended  by  one  of  these  faculties.  Selfishness, 
then,  and  benevolence  are  the  only  two  alternatives. 

Therefore,  disobedience  to  the  moral  law  must  consist  in  sel- 
fishness and  in  selfishness  alone. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  moral  agent  may  will  the  good  of  oth- 
ers for  its  own  sake,  and  yet  not  will  the  good  of  all.    That  is, 
that  he  may  will  the  good  of  »omt  for  its  intrinsic  value^  and 
yet  not  will  universal  good.    But  this  is  absurd.     To  make 
the  valuable  the  object  of  choice  for  its  own  sake  without  re- 
spect to  any  conditions  or  relations,  is  the  same  as  to  will  all 
|)Ossible  ana  universal  good ;  that  is,  the  one  necessarily  implies 
and  includes  the  other.     It  has  been  asserted,  for  example, 
that  an  infidel  abolitionist  may  be  conscious  of  willing  and 
seeking  the  good  of  the  slave  for  its  own  sake  or  xiisinte^ 
cstcdly,  and  yet  not  exeniise  universal  benevolence.    I  reply, 
he  deceives  himself  just  as  a  man  would  who  should  say  be 
chaoses  fruit  for  its  own  sake.     The  fact  is,  he  is  conscious  of 
desiring  fruit  for  its  own  sake.    But  he  does  not  and  can  not 
choose  it  for  its  own  sake.     lie  chooses  it  in  obedience  to  his 
desire,  that  is,  to  gratify  his  desire.     So  it  is  and  must  be  with 
the  infidel  abolitionist     It  can  not  be  that  he  chooses  the 
good  of  the  slave  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  intelligence; 
for  if  he  did,  his  benevolence  would  be  universal.    It  must  be, 
then,  that  he  chooses  the  good  of  the  slave  because  he  desires 
it,  or  to  gratify  a  constitutional  desire.    Men  naturally  desire 
their  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  others.     This  is 
oonstitutional.    But  when  in  obedience  to  these  desires  they 
will  their  own  or  others'  happiness,  they  seek  to  gratify  their 
sensibility  or  desires.    This  is  selfishness. 


Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  sin  is  a  unit,  and  always 
and  nocessarilf  consists  in  selfish  ultimate  intention  and  in  no- 
thing else.  This  intention  is  sin;  and  every  phase  of  sin  re- 
soWes  itself  into  selfishness.  This  will  appear  more  and  more, 
as  we  proceed  to  nnfold  the  subject  of  nuNral  depravitj. 


LECTURE   XXIII. 

MORAL  CU>TEilNMENT. 

What  n  not  impxjkd  in  Di80Bxm»cs  to  Moeal  Law. 

In  this  discussion^  I  will 

I.  State  briefly  what  constitutes  disobedience, 

IL  Show  what  is  not  implied  in  it* 

L  What  constitutes  disobedience. 

We  have  seen  that  all  sin  or  disobedience  to  moral  law 
is  a  unit,  and  that  it  consists  in  selfishness,  or  in  the  cbdce  of 
self-gratification  as  an  end;  in  other  words,  that  it  consists  in 
committing  the  will  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility,  to  the 
desires,  emotions,  feelings  and  passions,  instead  of  committing 
it  to  the  good  of  being  in  general  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
the  reason  or  to  the  law  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  reason. 
Selfishness  is  the  intention  to  gratify  self  as  an  end.  It  is  tiie 
preference  of  sel^interest  to  other  and  higher  interests. 

IL  What  is  not  implied  in  disobedience  to  the  law  of  God* 

I.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  intention  to  do  wrong. 
The  thing  intended  in  selfishness  is  to  grati^  self  as  an  end. 
This  is  wrong;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  its  being  wrong 
that  the  wrongness  should  be  aimed  at  or  intended.  There 
may  be  a  state  of  malicious  feeling  in  a  moral  agent  that 
would  be  gratified  by  the  commission  of  sin.  A  sinner  may 
have  knowingly  and  intentionally  made  war  upon  God  and 
man,  and  this  may  have  induced  a  state  of  the  sensibility  so 
hostile  to  God  as  that  the  sinner  has  a  malicious  desire  to 
offend  and  abuse  God,  to  violate  his  law,  and  trample  upon  his 
authority.  This  state  of  feeling  may  take  the  control  of  tiie 
will,  and  he  may  deliberately  intend  to  violate  the  law  and  to 
do  what  God  hates  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this  feeling. 
This,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  malevolence  or  willing 
either  natural  or  moral  evil  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  of 
self-gratification.    It  is  selfishness,  and  not  malevolence. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  where  the  law  is  vio> 
lated  and  sin  committed,  it  is  no  part  of  the  aim  or  intention 
of  fhe  sinner  to  do  wrong.  He  intends  to  gratify  himself  at 
all  events.  This  intention  is  wrong.  But  it  is  not  an  inten- 
tion to  do  wrong,  nor  is  the  wrong  the  object  in  any  case, 
or  end  upon  which  the  intention  terminates.  There  is  a 
great  mis^e  often  entertained  upon  this  subject  Many  seem 
to  think  that  they  do  not  sin  unless  tiiey  intend  to  sin.    The 
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bnporiaitt  truth  that  sin  belongs  only  to  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion, than  which  nothing  is  more  true  or  more  importanti 
has  been  perverted  in  this  manner.  It  has  been  assumed  bjr 
some  that  thej  had  not  done  wrong  nor  intended  wrong,  be- 
cause they  were  conscious  that  the  wrong  was  not  the  end  at 
which  they  aimed.  ^*  I  did  not  intend  the  wrong,"  say  they, 
and  ^therefore  I  did  not  sin."  Now  here  i&  a  mtal mistake, 
and  a  total  perversion  of  the  great  and  important  truth  that 
sin  and  holiness  belong  only  to  the  ultimate  intention.  y/ 

2»  Disobedience  to  the  moral  law  does  not  imply  that 
wrong,  or  sin,  or  in  other  words,  disobedience  is  ever  intended 
as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake.  Gross  mistakes  have  been 
fallen  into  upon  thi»  subject  Sinners  have  been  represented 
as  loving  sin  and  as  choosing  it  for  its  own  sake.  They  have 
been  represented  as  having  a  natural  and  constitutional  crav- 
ing or  appetite  for  sin,  such  as  carnivorous  animals  have  for 
flesh.  Now,  if  this  craving  existed,  still  it  would  not  prove 
that  sin  is  sought  or  intended  for  its  own  sake.  I  have  a  con- 
stitutional desire  for  food  and  diink.  My  desires  terminate 
on  these  objects,  that  is,  they  are  desired  for  their  own  sake. 
But  they  are  never  and  never  can  be  chosen  for  their  own 
sake  or  as  an  end.  They  are  chosen  as  a  means  of  gratifying 
the  desire,  or  may  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  glorifying  God. 
Just  so,  if  it  were  true  that  sinners  have  a  constitutional  appe- 
tency for  sin,  the  sin  wpuld  be  desired  for  its  own  sake  or  as 
an  end,  but  could  not  be  chosen  except  as  a  means  of  self-  ^ 
gratification. 

But  again.  It  is  not  true  that  sinners  have  a  coastitutionaf 
appetency  and  craving  for  sin.  They  have  a  constitutionaf 
appetite  or  desire  for  a  great  many  things  around  them. 
They  crave  food  and  drink  and  knowledge.  So  did  our  first 
parents;  and  when  these  desires  were  strongly  excited,  they 
were  a  powerful  temptation  to  prohibited  indulgence.  Eve 
craved  the  fruit,  and  the  knowledge  which  she  supposed  she 
might  attain  by  partaking  of  it.  These  desires  led  her  to  seek 
their  indulgence  in  a  prohibited  manner.  She  desired  and 
craved  the  food  and  the  knowledge,  and  not  the  sin  of  eating. 
So  all  sinners  have  constitutional  and  artificial  appetites 
and  desires  enough.  But  not  one  of  them  is  a  craving  for  sin, 
unless  it  be  the  exception  already  named  when  the  mind  has 
come  into  such  relations  to  God  as  to  have  a  mali- 
cious satisfaction  in  abusing  him.  But  this  is  not  natural  to 
man,  and  if  it  ever  exists,  is  only  brought  about  by  rejecting 
great  light  and  inducing  a  most  terrible  perversion  of  the 
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seD8ibitit7.  But  such  cases  are  extremely  rare;  whereas  it 
has  been  straneeljr  and  absurdly  onaiiitafiied  that  all  sianersin 
con»e<|iieiice  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  have  a  sinful  constitation  or 
one  that  craves  sin  as  it  craves  <bod  and  drink.  This  is  ^se 
\n  fact  and  absurd  in  philosophy^  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
Scripture,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  make  moral  depravity  the 
special  subject  of  attention.  The  facts  are  these:  men  have 
constitutional  desires,  appetites  and  passions.  These  are  not 
sinful.  They  all  terminate  on  their  respective  objects.  Selt 
ishness  or  sin  consists  in  choosing  the  gratificatioB  of  these 
desires  as  an  end  or  in  preferring  their  gratification  to  otfa^ 
and  higher  interests.  Tnis  choice  or  intention  is  sinfiil.  But 
as  I  have  said,  sin  is  not  the  object  intended,  but  self>gratifi* 
cation  is  the  end  intended. 

Again.  That  disobedience  to  the  law  of  Ciod  does  not 
imply  the  choice  of  sin  or  the  wrong  for  its  own  sake,  has 
been  shown  in  a  former  lecture.  But  I  must  so  far  repeat 
as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  chosen 
as  an  end.  Sin  belongs  to  the  ultimate  intention.  It  either 
consists  in  and  is  identical  with  selfish  intention  or  it  is  the 
moral  element  or  attribute  of  that  intention.  If  it  be  identical 
with  it,  then  to  intend  sin  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake,  were 
tb  intend  my  own  intention  as  an  end.  If  sin  be  but  the 
moral  element,  quality  or  attribute  of  the  intention,  then  to 
intend  sin  as  an  end,  I  must  intend  an  attribute  of  my  inten- 
tion as  an  end.    Either  alternative  is  absurd  and  impossible. 

3.  Disobedience  to  moral  law  does  not  imply  that  the 
wrongness  or  sinfulness  of  the  intention  is  so  much  as  thought 
of  at  the  time  the  intention  is  formed.  The  sin  not  only  need 
not  be  intended,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  sin  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  intention  be  at  all  taken  into  consideration  or 
so  much  as  thought  of  at  the  time  the  intention  is  formed. 
The  sinner  ought  to  will  the  good  of  being.  This  he  knows, 
and  if  he  be  a  moral  agent,  which  is  implied  in  his  being  a 
sinner,  he  can  not  but  assume  this  as  a  first  truth  that  he  ought 
to  will  the  good  of  being  in  general  and  not  his  own  gratifica- 
tion as  an  end.  This  truth  he  always  and  necessarily  takes 
with  him  in  the  form  of  an  assumption  of  a  universal  truth. 
He  knows  and  can  not  but  know  that  he  ought  to  will  the  good 
of  Grod  and  of  the  universe  as  an  end  instead  of  willing  his 
own  good  as  an  end.  Now  this  being  necessarily  assumed 
by  him  as  a  first  truth,  it  is  no  more  essential  to  sin  that  he 
should  think  at  the  time  that  a  particular  intention  is  or  would 
be  sinful,  than  it  is  essential  to  murder  that  the  law  of  caus* 


alitj  should,  be  distinctly  before  the  mind  as  an  object  of  at* 
tention  when  the  murderer  aims  the  fatal  weapon  at  his  vic- 
tiDU  Murder  consists  in  a  selfish  intention  to  kill  a  human 
being.  I  aim  a  pistol  at  my  neighbor's  bead  with  an  intention 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  revenge  or  of  avarice  or  some  desire  by 
taking  lus  life.  I  am,  however,  so  exasperated  and  so  intent 
on  selPindulgence  as  not  to  think  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  God 
himself  or  of  my  obligation  to,  do  otherwise.  Now^  am  I 
hereby  justified?  No,  indeed.  I  no  more  think  of  that  law 
of  causality  which  alone  will  secure  the  effect  at  which  I  aim, 
than  I  do  of  my  obligation  and  of  the  moral  character  of  my 
intention.  Nevertheless  I  assume  and  can  not  but  assume 
these  first  truths  at  the  moment  of  my  intention.  The  first 
truths  of  reason  are  those,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  that 
are  necessarily  known  and  assumed  by  all  moral  agents.  • 
Among  these  truths  are  those  of  causality,  moral  obli§;atioa, 
right,  wrong,  human  free  agency,  &c.  Now  whether  f  think 
of  these  truths  or  not  at  every  moment,  I  can  not  but  assume 
their  truth  at  all  times.  In  every  endeavor  to  do  any  thing  I 
assume'tbe  truth  of  causality,  and  generally  without  being  con- 
scious of  any  such  assumption.  I  also  assume  the  truth  of 
mj  own  free  agency,  and  equally  without  being  conscious  of 
tte  assumption.  I  also  assume  that  happiness  is  a  good,  for  I 
am  aiming  to  realize  it  I  assume  that  it  is  valuable  to  myself 
and  can  not  but  assume  that  it  is  equally  valuable  to  others.  I 
can  not  but  assume  also  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  because  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  impartially, 
that  is,  that  the  good  of  each  shoald  be  chosen  according  to  its 
relative  or  intrinsic  value.  This  is  assuming  my  obligation 
to  will  it  as  an  end,  and  is  also  assuming  die  rightness  of 
such  willing  and  the  wrongness  of  selfishness. 

Now  every  moral  agent  does  and  must  (and  this  fact  consti- 
tutes him  a  moral  agent)  assume  all  these  and  divers  other 
truths  at  every  moment  of  his  moral  agency.  He  assumes 
them  all,  one  as  really  and  as  much  as  the  other,  and  they  are 
all  assumed  as  first  truths;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  mind  is  not  more  taken  up  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  assumption  or  with  attending  to  those  truths  as  a 
subject  of  thought  than  it  is  with  the  first  truths  that  space 
exists  and  is  in&ite,  that  duration  exists  and  is  infinite.  It  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  this  should  be.  distinctly  under- 
stood— ^that  sin  does  notimplv  that  the  moral  character  of  an 
act  or  intention  should  be  distinctly  before  the  mind  at  the 
time  of  its  coounission.    Indeed  it  is  perfectly  common  for 
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sinnen  to  act  thoughtlessly  as  thej  saj.,  that  is  witboat  reed- 
ing apoQ  the  moral  character  of  their  ioten  lions.  But  hereby 
thej  are  not  justiBed.  Indeed  this  very  feet  is  often  bat 
an  evidence  and  an  instance  of  extreme  depravity.  Think 
you  that  an  angel  could  sin  thoughtlcFsly?  Could  he  fonn  a 
selfish  intention  without  reflection  or  thinking  of  its  wicked- 
ness? ISnners  in  sinning  thott^lulesfly^  give  the  highest  evi- 
dence of  their  desperate  depravity.  A  sinner  may  become  so 
hardened  and  his  conscience  so  stupified,  that  he  may  go  on 
from  day  to  day  without  thinking  of  God<,  of  moral  obKgation, 
of  right  or  wrong;  and  yet  his  sin  and  his  guilt  are  real.  He 
does  and  must  know  and  assume  all  these  truths  at  every  step^ 
just  as  he  assumes  his  own  existence^  the  law  of  causality,  his 
own  liberty  or  free  agency,  &c.  None  of  these  need  to  be 
made  the  object  of  the  mind's  attention  r  they  are  known  and 
not  to  be  learned.  They  are  first  truths,  and  we  can  not  act 
at  all  without  aifsuming  them. 

4.  IMsobedicnce  to  moral  law  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  outwardly  immoral  life.  A  sinner  may  outwardly  conform 
to  every  precept  of  the  Bible  from  selfish  motives  or  with  a 
selfish  intention,  to  gratify  himself^  to  secure  his  own  reputa* 
Hon  here  and  his  salvalion  hereafter.  This  is- sin;  but  it  is 
not  outward  immorality,  but  on  the  contrary  is  outward  mo- 
rality. 

5.  Disobedience  to  moral  law  does  not  necessarily  imply 
feelings  of  enmity  to  God  or  to  man.  The  will  may  be  set 
upon  self-indulgence,  and  yet  as  the  sinner  does  not  appre- 
hend God's  indignation  against  him  and  his  opposition  to 
him  on  that  account,  he  may  have  no  hard  feelings  or 
feelings  of  hatred  to  God.  Should  God  reveal  to  him  His 
abhorrence  of  him  on  account  of  his  sins,  His  determination  to 
punish  him  for  them,  the  holy  sovereignty  with  which  He  will 
dispose  of  him;  in  this  case  the  sinner  might  and  probably 
would  feel  deeply  malicious  and  revengeful  feelings  towards 
God.  But  sin  does  not  consist  in  these  feelings,  nor  necessa- 
rily imply  them. 

6.  Sin  or  disobedience  to  moral  law  does  not  imply  in  any 
instance  a  sinful  nature;  or  a  constitution  in  itself  sinful. 
Adam  and  Eve  sinned.  Holy  angels  sinned.  Certainly  in 
their  case  sin  or  disobedience  did  not  imply  a  sinfiil  natore  or 
constitution.  Adam  and  Eve,  certainly,  and  holy  angels  also, 
must  have  sinned  by  yielding'  to  temptation.  The  copstito* 
tional  desire  being  excited  by  the  perception  of  their  cor- 
related objects,  they  consented  to  prefer  u^  own  gratifica- 
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tion  to  obedience  to  God,  in  other  words,  to  make  their  grati- 
t        fication  an  end.    This  was  their  sin*    But  in  this  there  was 
!         no  sin  in  their  constitations,  and  no  other  tendency  to  sin  than 
this,  that  these  desires,  when  strongly  excited,  are  a  tempta- 
tion to  onlawiiil  indulgence. 

It  has  been  strangely  and  absurdly  assumed  that  sin  in  action 
implies  a  sinful  nature.  But  this  is  contrary  to  &ct  and  to 
sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  coatrary  to  the  jBible,  which  we 
shall  see  in  its  proper  place. 

As  it  was  with  Adain  and  Eve,  so  it  is  with  every  sinner. 
There  is  not,  there  can  not  be  sin  in  the  nature  or  the  consti* 
tution.  But  there  are  constitutional  appetites  and  passions, 
and  when  these  are  strongly  excited,  they  are  a  strong  temp- 
tation or  inducement  to  the  will  to  seek  their  gratification  as 
an  ultimate  end.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  sin,  and  nothing  else 
is  or  can  be  sin*  It  is  selfishness.  Under  its  appropriate  headii 
I  shall  show  that  the  nature  or  constitution  ot  sinners  has  be- 
come  physically  depraved  or  diseased,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  appetites  and  passions  are  more  easily  excited, 
and  are  more  clamorous  and  despotic  in  their  demands;  and 
tiiat,  therefore,  the  constitution  of  man  in  its  present  state, 
tends  more  stron^y  than  it  otherwise  would,  to  sin.  But  to 
affirm  that  the  constitution  is  in  itself  sinfiil,  is  to  talk  mere 
nonsense. 


^  LECTURE   XXIV. 

ATTRIBUTEB  OF  8ELFIB1INEBB. 

What  n  impusd  in  duobbdisncs  to  uokal  vaw. 

Id  the  discassion  of  this  question  I  mast, 

/•  Remind  you  of  what  consHUUes  disobedience  to  mora/  lam, 

//.  Show  what  is  implied  in  it. 

/.  What  constitutes  disobedience  to  mohil  law  f 

1.  We  have  seen  that  disobedience  to  moral  law  consists 
always  in  selfishness. 

2  Selfishness  consists  in  the  ultimate  choice  of  ow  owb 
gratification. 

3.  An  ultimate  choice  is  the  choice  of  an  end,  or  the  choice 
of  something  for  its  own  sake  or  for  its  own  intrinsic  vahw. 

4.  The  choice  of  our  own  gratification  a^  an  ultimate  ^id, 
is  the  preference  of  our  own  gratification,  not  merely  because 
gratification  is  a  good,  but  because  and  upon  condition  that  it 
18  our  own  gratification  or  a  good  to  self. 

5.  Selfishness  chooses  and  cares  for  good  only  upon  confix 
tion  that  it  belongs  to  self.  It  is  not  the  gratification  of  be* 
ing  in  general,  but  self  gratification  upon  which  sdfishaess 
terminates.  It  is  a  ^ood  because  it  bdongs  to  self  oris  cho- 
sen upon  that  condition.  But  when  it  is  amrmed  that  selfish- 
ness is  sin  and  the  whole  of  sin,  we  are  in  danger  of  miscoii- 
ceiying  the  vast  import  of  the  word  and  of  taking  a  very  nar- 
row and  superficial  and  inadequate  view  of  the  subject  It  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  raise  and  posh  the  inquiry,  What 
is  implied  in  selfishness  f  What  are  its  characteristics  and  es- 
sential  elements?  What  modifications  or  attributes  does  it 
develop  and  manifest  under  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  placed?  It  consists  in  the 
committal  of  the  will  to  the  gratification  of  desire.  The  Apos- 
tle calls  it  ^^fulfiUin^  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind.'^ 
What  most  be  implied  in  the  state  of  mind  which  consists  in 
the  committal  of  the  whole  being  to  the  gratification  of  self 
as  an  endf  What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  desires  them- 
selves to  be  thus  indulged  t  What  must  be  the  effect  upon 
the  intellect  to  have  its  high  demands  trampled  under  footf 
What  must  be  the  developments  of  it  in  the  outward  lifet 
What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  temper  and  spirit  to  have 
self-induleence  the  law  of  the  soulf  This  leads  to  the  inves- 
tigation o?  the  point  before  us  namely, 

if.  What  is  implied  in  disobedience  to  moral  lamt 
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The  inquirj,  it  wUl  be  seen,  natarallj  drndes  itself  into 
two  branches.  The  first  respects  the  moral  character  of  sel- 
fishness. The  second  respects  the  attributes  of  selfishness. 
We  will  attend  to  these  two  inquiries  in  their  order,  and, 

1.  What  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  selfishness  is  a  breach 
of  moral  law?  Why  is  selfishness  blame-worthy?  Why  is 
not  a  spirit  of  self-seeking  in  mere  animals  or  brute  beasts 
as  much  a  breach  of  moral  law  as  is  the  same  spirit  in  man? 
If  this  spirit  of  self-seeking  in  man  is  sin,  what  is  implied  in 
this  fact?  In  other  words,  what  conditions  are  necessary  to 
render  a  spirit  of  selAseeking  a  breach  of  moral  law?  These 
conditions  whatever  they  are,  must  be  implied  in  disobedi- 
ence to  moral  law.  This  brings  us  to  the  direct  consideration 
4>(  the  things  that  belong  to  the  first  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

(I.)  Disobedience  to  moral  law  implies  the  possession  of  the 
powers  of  moral  agency.  These  have  been  so  often  enumer- 
ated as  to  render  any  enlargement  upon  this  point  unnecessa- 
ry, except  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  moral 
agent  to  violate  moral  law.  Mere  animals  may  do  that  which 
the  moral  law  prohibits  in  moral  agents.  But  the  moral  law 
does  not  legislate  over  them;  therefore  those  things  in  them 
are  not  sin,  not  a  violation  of  moral  law. 

(3.)  It  implies  knowledge  of  the  end  which  a  moral  agent  is 
bound  to  choose.  We  have  seen  that  the  moral  law  requires 
Jove  and  that  this  love  is  benevolence,  and  that  benevolence 
is  the  disinterested  and  impartial  choice  of  the  highest  good 
of  God  and  of  being  in  general  as  an  end.  Now  it  follows 
that  this  end  must  be  apprehended  before  we  can  possibly 
choose  it.  Therefore  obligation  to  choose  it  implies  the  per- 
ception or  knowledge  of  it.  Disobedience  to  moral  law,  then, 
implies  the  development  in  the  reason  of  the  idea  of  the  good 
or  valuable  to  being.  A  being  therefore  who  has  not  reason, 
or  the  ideas  of  whos£  reason  on  moral  subjects  are  not  at  all 
developed,  can  not  vicdate  the  law  of  God;  for  over  such  the 
moral  law  does  not  extend  its  claims. 

(3.)  It  implies  the  development  of  the  correlative  of  the  idea 
of  the  good  or  the  valuable,  to  wit,  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion to  will  or  choose  it  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
When  the  idea  of  the  valuable  to  being  is  once  developed,  the 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  can  not  but  instantly  or  simulta- 
neously affirm  its  obligation  to  will  it  as  an  end  and  every 
good  according  to  its  perceived  relative  value. 

(4.)  Disobedience  to  moral  law  implies  the  development  of 
ihe. correlative  of  the  idea  of  moral  obligation,  to  wit,  the 
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idea  of  right  and  wrong.  That  it  is  right  to  will  good  abd 
wrong  not  to  will  it,  or  to  will  it  only  partially.  TUs  idea  is 
flie  correlative  of  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  and  the  derel- 
opment  of  the  fonner  necessitates  the  developnient  of  the 
latter. 

(5*)  Disobedience  &c.<,  also  implies  the  development  of  the 
correlative  of  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  namely:  The 
idea  of  praise  or  blame-worthiness,  or  of  virtue  and  vice,  or 
in  other  words  of  guilt  and  innocence.  This  idea,  tfiat  is, 
the  idea  of  moral  character  is  the  correlative  of  that  of  rij^t 
and  wrong  in  such  a  sense  that  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong 
necessitates  and  implies  the  idea  of  moral  character  or  of 

S raise  and  blame-worthiness.  When  these  conditiom  are  fiii- 
Ued  and  not  till  then  does  the  spirit  of  self*seeking  or  the 
choice  of  our  own  gratification  as  an  end  become  sin  or  con- 
stitute a  breach  of  moral  law.  It  will  follow  that  no  bongs 
are  subjects  of  moral  government  and  capable  of  disobedience 
to  moral  law  but  such  as  are  moral  a^rents,  tiiat  is,  such  as 
possess  both  the  powers  of  moral  agency  and  hare  diese 
powers  in  such  a  state  of  development  and  integrity  as  to  render 
obedience  possible.  It  will  follow  that  neither  brute  animafa 
nor  idiots^  nor  lunatics,  nor  somnambulists,  nor  indeed  any 
being  who  is  notf«tftona/and  free,can  disobey  the  moral  law* 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
namely:  What  is  implied  in  selfishness,  what  are  its  attributes, 
and  what  states  of  ttie  sensibility,  and  what  outward  deYel- 
opments  are  implied  in  selfishness?  This,  it  will  be  seen^ 
brings  us  to  the  immensely  interesting  and  important  task  of 
contrasting  selfishness  with  benevolence.  But  a  little  time 
since  we  considered  the  attributes  of  benevolence,  and  also 
what  states  of  the  sensibility  and  of  the  intellect,  and  also 
what  outward  actions  were  implied  in  it,  as  necessarily  result- 
ing firom  it.  We  are  now  to  take  the  same  course  with  self- 
ishness, and, 
/'    (I.)  Voluntariness  is  an  attribute  of  selfishness. 

SlelSshness  has  often  been  confounded  with  mere  desire*  But 
these  things  are  by  no  means  identicaL  Desire  is  constitutional. 
It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  sensibility.  It  is  a  purely  involun- 
tary state  of  mind,  and  can  in  itself  produce  no  action,  and 
can  in  itself  have  no  moral  character.  Selfishness  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  will,  and  consists  in  committing  tiie  will  to 
ihe  gratification  of  the  desires.  The  desire  itself  is  not  self- 
ishness, but  submitting  the  will  to  be  governed  by  tiie  desires 
is  selfishness.    It  should  be  understood  that  no  kind  of  mere 
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desire,  and  no  strength  of  mere  desire  constitutes,  selfishnei^s. 
Selfishness  commences  when  the  will  yields  to  the  desire  and 
seeks  to  obey  it  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  the  intelligence. 
It  matters  not  what  kind  of  desire  it  is;  if  it  is  the  desire  that 
governs  the  will,  this  is  selfishness.  It  must  be  the  will  in  a 
state  of  committal  to  the  gratification  of  desire. 
(3.)  Liberty  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 
That  is.)  the  choice  of  self-gratification  is  not  necessitated 
by  desire.  But  the  will  is  always  free  to  choose  in  opposition 
to  desire.    This  every  moral  agent  is  as  conscious  of  as  of  his 

.  own  existence.  The  desire  is  not  free,  but  the  choice  to  grati- 
fy it  is  and  most  be  free.  There  is  a  sense,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  in  which  slavery  is  an  attribute  of  selfish- 
ness, but  not  in  the  sense  thai  the  will  chooses  to  gratify  de- 
sire by  a  law  of  necessity.  Liberty,  in  the  sense  of  ability  to 
make  an  opposite  choice,  must  ever  remain  an  attribute  of 
selfishness,  while  selfishness  continues  to  be  a  sin,  or  while  it 

.  continues  to  sustain  any  relation  to  moral  law. 

3.  Intelligence  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

By  this  it  is  not  intended  that  intelligence  is  an  attribute  or 
phenomenon  of  will,  nor  that  the    choice  of  self-gratifica- 

.  tion  is  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  intelligence. 
But  it  is  intended  that  the  choice  is  made  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  moral  character  that  will  be  involved  in  it.  The  mind 
knows  its  obligation  to  make  an  opposite  choice.  It  is  not  a 
mistake.  It  is  not  a  choice  made  in  ignorance  of  moral  obli- 
gation to  choose  the  highest  eood  of  being  as  an  end  in  oppo- 
fdtion  to  self-gratification.  It  is  an  intelligent  choice  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  known  resistance  of  the  demands  of  the  in- 

•  telligence.  It  is  a  known  rejection  of  its  claims.  It  is  a  known 
setting  up  self-gratification,  and  preferring  it  to  all  higher  in- 
terests. 

4.  Unreasonableness  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

By  this  it  is  intended  that  the  selfish  choice  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  demands  of  the  reason.  The  reason  was  given 
to  rule.  It  imposes  law  and  moral  obligation.  Obedience  to 
moral  law  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  reason,  is  virtue.  Obedience 
to  the  sensibility  in  opposition  to  the  reason  is  sin.  Selfish- 
ness consists  in  this.  Jt  is  a  dethroning  of  reason  from  the 
seat  of  government,  aAd  an  enthroning  of  blind  desire  in  op- 
position to  it  Selfishnes?  is  always  and  necessarily  unrea- 
sonable. It  is  a  denial  of  that  Divine  attribute  that  allies 
man  to  God,  makes  him  capable  of  virtue,  and  is  a  dnking 
bim  to  the  level  of  a  brute*  It  is  a  denial  of  his  manhood,  of 
36 
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bis  rational  nature.  It  is  a  contempt  of  the  Twce  of  God 
within  him,  and  a  deliberate  trampling  down  the  tOTereigntjr 
of  hia  own  intelligence.  Shame  on  semsbness!  .  It  dethroaes 
human  reason  and  would  dethrone  the  Divineyand  place  mere 
blind  lust  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

5.  IrUereMtedness  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. , 
By  interestedness  is  meant  <e//^interestedness.  It  is  not  the 
disinterested  choice  of  good,  that  is,  it  is  not  the  choice  of  the 
good  of  being  in  general  as  an  end,  but  it  is  the  choice  of 
self-good,  of  good  to  self.  Its  relation  to  self  is  the  conditxHi 
of  *  the  choice  of  it  But  for  its  being  the  good  of  self  it 
would  not  be  chosen.  The  fundamentsu  reason,  or  that  which 
should  induce  choice,  to  wit,  the  intrinsic  value  of  good,  is 
rejected  as  insufficient,  and  the  secondary  reason,  namely^,  its 
relation  to  self,  is  the  condition  of  determining  the  will  This 
is  really  making  self-good  the  Supreme  end.  In  other 
words  it  is  making  self-gratifictaitrntiie  end.  Nothing  is  prac- 
tically regarded  as  worthy  of  choice  except  as  it  sustains  to 
self  the  relation  of  a  means  of  self>gratification. 

This  attribute  of  selfishness  secures  a  corresponding  slate 
of  the  sensibility.  The  sensibility  under  the  indulgence^  at- 
tains to  a  monstrous  development,  sometimes  generally,  but 
more  frequently  in  some  particular  directions.  Selfishness  is 
the  committal  of  the  will  to  the  indulgence  of  the  propensi- 
ties. But  from  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  oi  the  pro- 
pensities will  be  indiHcriminately  indulged  and  thereby  great- 
ly developed.  Sometimes  one  propensity  and  sometimes 
another  has  the  greatest  natural  strength,  and  thereby  gains 
the  ascendency  in  the  control  of  the  will.  Sometimes  ci^ 
cumstances  tend  more  strongly  to  the  development  of  one  ap- 
petite or  passion  than  another.  Whatever  propensity  is  most 
indulged  will  eain  the  greatest  development.  The  propensi- 
ties can  not  all  be  indulged  at  once,  for  they  are  often  op- 
posed to  each  other.  But  they  may  all  be  indulged  and  de- 
veloped in  their  turn.  For  example:  The  licentious  propen- 
sities, the  propensities  to  various  indulgences  can  not  be  in- 
dulged consistently  with  the  simultaneous  indulgence  of  the 
avaricious  propensities,  the  desire  of  reputation  and  of  ulti- 
mate happiness.  Each  of  these,  and  of  all  tiie  propensities 
may  come  in  for  a  share,  and  in  some  instances  may  gain 
80  equal  a  share  of  indulgence  as  upon  the  whole  to  he  about 
equally  developed.  But  in  general,  either  from  constitutional 
temperament,  or  from  circumstances,  some  one  or  more  of 
the  propensities  will  gain  so  uniform  a  control  qf  the  will  as 
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to  occasion  its  monstrous  development  It  maj  be  tfie  love 
of  reputation;  and  tfien  there  will  be  at  least  a  public  decent 
exterior,  more  or  less  strict  according  to  the  state  of  morals 
in  the  society  in  which  the  individual  dwells.  If  it  be  ama- 
tiveness  Uial  gains  the  ascendency  over  the  other  propensi- 
ties, licentiousness  will  be  the  result.  If  it  be  alimentiveness, 
then  gluttony  and  epicurianism  will  be  the  result  The  re- 
sult of  selfishness  must  be  to  develop  in  general,  or  in  par- 
ticular, the  propensities  of  the  sensibility,  and  to  beget  a  cor- 
responding eicterior. 

If  avarice  take  the  control  of  the  will,  we  have  the  hag- 
gard and  ragged  miser.  All  the  other  propensities  wither 
under  the  reign  of  this  detestable  one. 

Where  the  love  of  knowledge  prevails,  we  have  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  the  man  of  learning.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  decent  and  respectable  forms  of  selfishness,  but  is  nev- 
el^eless  as  absolutely  selfishness  as  any  other  form. 

When  compassion,  as  a  feeling,  prevails,  we  have  as  a  re- 
salt  the  philanthropist  and  often  the  reformer;  not  the  re- 
former in  a  virtuous  sense,  but  the  selfish  reformer.  Where 
love  of  kindred  prevails,  we  often  have  the  kind  husband,  the 
affectionate  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  so  on.  These 
are  the  amiable  sinners,  especiaUv  among  their  own  Idndred. 
When  the  love  of  country  prevails,  we  have  the  patnbt,  the 
statesman,  and  the  soldier.  This  picture  might  be  drawn  at 
full  length,  but  with  these  traits  I  must  leave  vou  to  fill  up  the 
outline.  I  would  only  add  that  several  of  these  forms  of 
selfishness  so  nearly  resemble  certain  forms  of  virtue  as  often 
to  be  confounded  with  tibem  and  mistaken  for  them. 

6.  Partialihf  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness.  Partiality 
consists  in  giving  the  preference  to  certain  interests  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  either  directly  the  interests  of  self^  or  so 
connected  with  self-interest  as  to  be  preferred  on  that  account. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  interest  to  which  the  preference  is 
given  be  of  greater  or  of  less  value,  if  so  be  it  is  preferred  not 
lor  the  reason  of  its  greater  value,  but  because  of  its  relation 
to  self.  In  some  instances  the  proc^ica/ preference  may  justly 
be  given  to  a  less  interest  on  account  ol  its  sustaining  such  a 
relation  to  us  that  we  can  secure  it,  when  the  greater  interest 
could  not  be  secured  by  us.  If  the  reason  of  the  preference 
in  such  case  be  not  that  it  is  teZ/^interest  but  an  interest  that 
can  be  secured  while  the  greater  can  not,  the  preference  is  a 
just  one,  and  not  partiality.  My  family,  for  example,  sus- 
tain such  relations  to  me  that  I  can  more  readily  and  surely 
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Mcure  their  interests  than  I  can  those  of  my  neighbor  or  of  a 
stranger.  For  this  reason  I  am  under  obligation  to  give  the 
practical  preference  to  the  interests  of  my  own  family,  not  be- 
cause they  are  my  own,  or  because  their  interests  sustain 
such  a  relation  to  my  own^  but  because  I  can  morenreadily 
secure  their  interests,  although  they  may  be  of  no  greater,  or 
even  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  interests  of  many  other 
families. 

The  question  here  turns  upon  the  amount  I  am  able  to  secure^ 
and  not  on  their  intrinsic  value  merely*  It  is  a  general  truth 
that  we  can  secure  more  readily  and  certainly  the  interests  of 
those  to  whom  we  sustain  certain  relations,  and  therefcre, 
God  and  reason  point  out  these  interests  as  particular  objects 
of  our  attention  and  efiTort  This  is  not  partiality  but  impar- 
tiality.    It  is  treating  interests  as  they  should  be  treated. 

But  selfishness  is  always  partial.  If  it  gives  any  interest 
whatever  the  preference,  it  is  because  of  its  relation  to  self 
It  always,  and  continuing  to  be  selfishness,  nfce^rartVy  lays 
the  greatest  stress  upon,  and  gives  the  preference  to  those  in- 
terests the  promotion  of  which  will  gratify  self. 

Here  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  delusion.  Oftentimes 
selfishness  appears  to  be  very  disinterested  and  very  impartial 
For  example:  Here  is  a  man  whose  compassion,  as  a  mere 
feeling  or  state  of  the  sensibility,  is  greatly  developed.  He 
meets  a  beggar,  an  object  that  strongly  excites  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. He  empties  his  pockets,  and  even  takes  off  his  coat  and 
gives  it  to  him,  and  in  his  paroxysm  he  will  divide  his  all  with 
him  or  even  give  him  all.  Now  this  would  generally  pass  for 
most  undoubted  virtue,  as  a  rare  and  impressive  instance  of 
moral  goodness.  But  there  is  no  virtue,  no  benevolence  in  it 
It  is  the  mere  yielding  of  the  will  to  the  control  of  feeling  and 
has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  Innumerable  exam- 
ples of  this  might  be  adduced  as  illustrations  of  this  truth.  It 
is  only  an  instance  and  an  illustration  of  selfishness.  It  is 
the  will  seeking  to  gratify  the  feeling  of  compassion. 

We  constitutionally  desire  not  only  our  own  happiness  but 
also  that  of  men  in  general,  when  their  happiness  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  our  own.  Hence  selfish  men  will  often  mani- 
fest |t  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  whose  welfare  will 
not  interfere  with  their  own.  Now,  should  the  will  be  yield- 
ed up  to  the  gratification  of  this  desire,  this  would  often  Se  re- 
garded as  virtue.  For  example:  A  few  years  since  much  in- 
terest and  feeling  was  excited  in  this  country  by  the  cause  and 
sufierings  of  the  Greeks  in  tb'^ir  struggle  for  liberty,  and  since 
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in  the  cause  of  the  Polanders*  A  fefMiit  of  eBthasiasm  appe«^ 
ed)  and  many  were  ready  to  give  and  do  ahnost  any  (huig  for 
the  eanse  of  liberty.  They  gave  op  their  will  to  the  gra&ca» 
tion  of  this  excited  state  of  feeling.  This,  they  may  have 
saroosed)  was  virtue;  but  it  was  not,  nor  was  there  a  senarblance 
of  virtue  aly>ut  it,  when  it  is  once  understood  that  virtue  con- 
sists in  yielding  the  will  to  the  law  of  the  intelligence,  and 
not  to  the  impulse  of  excited  feelings. 

Some  writers  have  fallen  into  the  strange  mistake  of  making 
virtue  to  consist  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  certain  desires^ 
because,  as  they  say,  these  desires  are  virtuous.  Ther  make 
some  of  the  desires  selfish  and  some  benevolent  To  yield 
the  will  to  the  control  of  the  selfish  propensities  is  sin.  To 
yield  the  will  to  the  control  of  the  benevolent  desires,  such 
as  the  desire  of  my  neighbor's  happiness  and  of  the  public 
hairiness,  is  virtue,  because  these  are  good  desires  while  the 
semsh  desires  are  evil.  Now  this  is  and  has  been  a  very 
cooomon  view  of  virtue  and  vice.  But  it  is  fundamentally  er- 
roneous. None  of  the  constitutional  desires  are  good  or  evil 
in  themselves.  They  are  all  alike  involuntary  and  all  alike 
ternunate  on  their  correlated  objects.  To  ^ield  the  will  to 
the  control  of  any  one  of  them,  no  matter  which,  is  sin.  It  is 
following  a  btina  feeling,  desire  or  impulse  of  die  sensibility 
instead  of  yielding  to  me  demands  of  the  intelligence.  To 
will  the  good  of  my  neighbor  or  of  m^  country  and  of  God 
because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  mterests,  that  is  to  will 
fh^n  as  an  end  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  reason,  is 
virtue;  but  to  will  them  to  gratify  a  constitutional  but  blind 
desire  is  selfishness  and  sin.  The  desires  to  be  sure  ter* 
minate  on  their  respective  objects,  but  the  will  in  this  case 
seeks  the  objects,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  diey  are 
desired,  that  is  to  gratify  the  desires.  This  is  choosing  them, 
not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  of  selAgratification*  This  is 
making  self-gratification  the  end  after  all.  This  must  be  a 
universal  truth  when  a  thing  is  chosen  in  obedience  to  desire. 
The  benevolence  of  these  writers  is  sheer  selfishness,  and 
their  virtue  is  vice. 

The  choice  of  any  thing  whatever  because  it  b  desired,  is 
selfishness  and  sin.  It  matters  not  what  it  is.  The  yeiy  state- 
nient  that  I  choose  a  thing  because  I  desire  it,  is  only  another 
form  of  saying  that  I  choose  it  for  my  own  sake,  or  for  the 
sake  of  appeasing  the  desire,  and  not  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  value.  All  such  choice  is  always  and  necessarily  par- 
tial It  is  giving  one  interest  the  preference  over  ano^r 
26* 
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not  became  of  its  ^rceived  intriosic  and  soperior  valae,  bot 
because  it  is  an  object  of  desire.  If  I  yield  to  desire  in  any 
case  it  must  be  to  gratify  the  desire.  This  is,  and  in  the  case 
supposed,  must  be  the  end  for  which  the  choice  is  made.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  that  the  will  seeks  the  object  because  it 
is  desired.  Partiality  consists  in  giving  one  tmne  tiie  prefer- 
ence of  another  for  no  good  reason.  That  is,  not  because  Ae 
intelligence  demands  this  preference,  but  because  the  sensi- 
bili|hr  demands  it.  Partiality  is  therefore  always  and  neces- 
sarily an  attribute  of  selfishness. 

7.  Inwenitenceis  another  modification  of  selfishness.  Per- 
haps it  IS  more  proper  to  say  that  impenitence  is  only  anoth- 
er name  for  selfishness.  Penitence  or  repentance  is  the  tam- 
ing of  the  heart  from  selfishness  to  benevolence.  Impenitence 
is  the  hearths  cleaving  to  the  commission  of  sin,  or  more  prop- 
erly cleaving  to  that,  the  willing  and  doing  of  which  is  sin. 

9.  Unbelief  h  another  modification  or  attKbute  of  selfish- 
ness. Unbelief  is  not  a  mere  negation  or  the  mere  absence 
of  faith.  Faith  is  the  reposing  of  confidence  in  God.  Unbe- 
lief is  the  withholding  or  confidence  in  Him.  Faith  is  a  com- 
mitBil  or  yielding  u^  of  the  will  to  be  moulded  and  influenced 
by  truth.  Unbehef  is  trusting  in  self  and  refusing  to  trust  our 
souls  and  our  interests  in  God's  hands  and  to  conunit  them  to  his 
disposal.  It  is  saying,  I  will  take  care  of  my  own  interests  and 
let  God  take  care  of  His.  *^  Who  is  God  that  I  should  serve 
Him,  and  what  profit  should  I  have  should!  pray  unto  Him?" 
It  is  a  refusal  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  God  and 
trusting  to  our  own  guidance.  It  is  self-trust,  self-dependence; 
and  what  is  this  but  selfishness  and  self-seeking?  Christ  says  to 
the  Jews,  ^^  How  can  ye  beliere  which  seek  honor  one  of  an- 
other, and  seek  not  the  honor  th&t  cometh  from  God  onlyf" 
This  assumes  that  unbelief  is  a  modification  of  selfishness; 
that  their  regard  to  their  reputation  with  men,  rendered 
fidth,  while  that  self-seeking  spirit  was  indulged,  impossible. 
They  withheld  confidence  m  Christ  because  it  would  cost 
them  their  reputation  with  men  to  believe.  So  every  sin- 
ner who  ever  heard  the  gospel  and  has  not  embraced  it, 
withholds  confidence  in  Christ  because  it  will  cost  self  too 
much  to  yield  this  confidence.  This  is  true  in  every  case  of 
unbelief.  Confidence  is  withheld  because  to  yield  it  involves 
and  implies  the  denying  of  ourselves  all  ungodliness  and  every 
worldly  lust  Chnst  requires  the  abandonment  of  every 
form  and  degree  of  selfishness.  To  believe  is  to  recdve 
with  the  heart  Christ s  instruction,  and  requirements.    To 
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trust  in  them — ^to  commit  our  whole  being  to  be  moulded  by 
them.  Now  who  does  not  see  that  unbelief  is  only  a  selfish 
withholdingof  this  confidence,  this  committal?  The  fact  is 
that  faith  implies  and  consists  in  the  yielding  up  of  selfishness; 
and  unbelief  is  onlj  selfishness  contemplated  in  its  relations 
to  Christ  and  His  gospel. 


LECTURE  XXV. 
ATTRDBUTEB  OF  8ELFIBIINEBEL 

What  u  impldbd  m  nuonmanacmTO  vbm  Law  of  Ckm. 

9.  EfficUney  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Desire  never  produces  action  until  it  influences  the  wilL 
It  has  no  efficiencj  or  causality  in  itself.  It  can  not  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  will,  command  the  attention  of  the 
intellect,  or  move  a  muscle  of  the  bodjr.  The  whole  causalitj 
of  the  mind  resides  in  the  wiU.  In  it  lies  the  power  of  ac- 
complishment 

Again*  The  whole  efficiencj  of  the  mind  as  it  respects  ao- 
complishmenti  resides  in  the  choice  of  an  end  or  in  the  ulti- 
mate intention.  All  action  of  the  will  or  all  wilUng  must 
consist  in  choosing  either  an  end  or  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing an  end.  If  Uiere  is  choice,  something  is  chosen,  xhat 
8<Hnething  is  chosen  for  some  reason.  To  den  j  this  is  a  deni- 
al that  any  thing  is  chosen.  The  reason  for  the  choice  and 
the  thing  chosen  are  identical  This  we  have  repeatedly 
seen. 

Again:  We  have  seen  that  the  means  can  not  be  chosoi 
until  the  end  is  chosen.  The  choice  of  the  end  is  distinct 
from  &e  volitions  or  endeavors  of  the  mind  to  secure  the  end. 
But  although  the  choice  of.  an  end  is  not  identical  with  Che 
subordinate  choices  and  volitions  to  secure  the  end,  yet  it  ne- 
cessitates them.  The  choice  once  made,  secures  or  necessi- 
tates the  executive  volitions  to  secure  the  end.  By  this  it  b  not 
intended  that  the  mind  is  not  fisee  to  relinquish  its  end,  and  of 
course  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  means  to  accomplish  it; 
but  only  that,  while  the  choice  or  intention  remains,  the  choice 
of  the  end  is  efficient  in  producing  efforts  to  realize  the  end. 
This  is  true  both  of  benevolence  and  selfishness.  They  are 
both  choices  of  an  end,  and  are  necessarilv  efficient  in  produ- 
cin|  the  use  of  the  means  to  realize  this  end.  The^  are 
choices  of  opposite  ends,  and  of  course  will  produce  &eir  re- 
spective results. 

The  bible  represents  sinners  as  havine  eyes  full  of  adultery 
and  that  can  not  cease  from  sin;  that  iniile  the  will  is  com- 
mitted to  the  indulgence  of  the  propensities,  they  can  not 
cease  from  the  indulgence.  There  is  no  way  therefore  for  the 
sinner  to  escape  from  the  commission  of  sin,  but  to  cease  to 
be  selfish.    While  selfishness  continues  you  may  change  the 
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ibrm  of  outward  manifestation^  jou  maj  denj  one  appetite 
or  desire  for  the  sake  of  indulging  another;  but  it  is  and  must 
be  sin  still.  The  desire  to  escape  bell  and  to  obtain  heaven 
maj  become  the  strongest,  in  which  case  selfishness  will  take 
on  a  most  sanctimonious  type.  But  if  the  will  is  following 
desire,  it  is  selfishness  still;  and  all  rour  religious  duties  as 
you  call  them,  are  only  selfishness  robed  in  the  stolen  habili-  ^ 
ments  of  love. 

Be  it  remembered  then  that  selfishness  is  choice.  It  is 
ultimate  intention.  It  is  and  must  be  efficient  in  producing 
its  efiects.  It  is  cause;  the  effect  must  follow.  The  whole  ^ 
life  and  activity  of  sinners  is  founded  in  it  'It  constitutes 
their  life,  or  rather  their  spiritual  death.  They  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sins.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  dream  of  do- 
ing any  thing  good  until  they  relinquish  their  selfishness. 
While  this  continues,  they  can  not  act  at  all  except  as  they  use 
the  means  to  accomplish  a  selfish  end.  It  is  impossible  while 
the  will  remains  committed  to  a  selfish  end  or  to  the  promotion 
of  self-interest  or  self-gratification  that  it  should  use  the  means 
to  promote  a  benevolent  end.  The  first  thing  is  to  change  the 
end,  and  then  the  sinner  can  cease  from  outward  sin.  Indeed, 
if  the  end  be  changed,  the  same  acts  which  were  before  sinful 
will  become  holy.  While  the  selfish  end  continued  whatever 
the  sinner  did,  was  all  selfish.  Whether  he  ate,  or  drank,  or 
labored,  or  preached,  or  in  short  whatever  he  did,  was  to  pro- 
mote some  form  of  self-interest  The  end  being  wrong,  all 
was  and  must  have  been  wrong. 

But  let  the  end  be  changed;  let  benevolence  take  the 
place  of  selfishness,  and  all  is  right.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  mind  is  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  or  of 
choosing  any  thing  except  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  good 
of  the  universe. 

I  wish  to  impress  this  truth  deeply  upon  the  mind.  Let  me 
therefore  give  the  substance  of  the  preceding  remarks  in  the 
form  of  definite  propositions. 

1.  All  action  consists  in  or  results  from  choice. 

2.  All  choice  must  respect  or  consist  in  the  choice  of  an  end 
or  of  means.  The  mind  is  incapable  of  choosing  unless  it  has 
an  object  of  choice,  and  that  object  must  be  Regarded  by  the 
mind  either  as  an  end  or  as  a  means. 

3.  The  mind  can  have  but  one  ultimate  end  at  the  same  time. 

4.  It  can  not  choose  the  means  until  it  has  chosen  the  end. 

5.  It  can  not  choose  one  end  and  use  means  to  accomplish 
another,  at  the  same  time. 
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0.  Theiefore,  whikthewiUi8benev6lent  or  cominitted  to 
the  glorj  of  God  and  the  good  of  being,  it  can  not  use  the 
means  of  self-gratification,  or  in  other  iTords  it  can  not  pat 
ibrth  selfish  volitions* 

7.  When  the  will  is  committed  to  self-indulgence  ^  it  can  not 
use  the  means  designed  to  glorify  Grod  and  promote  the  good 
of  men  as  an  end.    This  is  impossible. 

8.  The  carnal  heart  or  mind  can  not  but  sin;  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God  ndther  indeed  can  be,^'  because  it  is 
^^enmitj  against  God.^' 

V  9.  The  new  or  regenerate  heart  can  not  sin.  It  is  benevo- 
lence^  love  to  God  and  man.  This  can  not  sin.  These  are 
both  ultimate  choices  or  intentions.  Thej  are  from  their 
own  nature  efficient  each  excluding  the  other,  and  each  se- 
curin|  for  the  time  being,  the  exclusive  use  of  means  to  pro- 
mote its  end.  .To  deny  this,  is  the  same  absurdity  as  to  main- 
tain, either  that  the  will  can  at  the  same  time  choose  two  op- 
posite ends,  or  that  it  can  choose  one  end  onlv,  but  at  the 
same  time  choose  the  means  to  accomplish  anottier  end  not 
yet  chosen.  Now  either  alternative  is  absurd.  Then  holi- 
ness and  sin  can  never  co-exist  in  the  same  mind.  Each  as 
has  been  said,  for  the  time  being,  necessarily  excludes  the  oth- 
er. Selfishness  and  benevolence  co-exist  in  the  same  mind! 
A  greater  absurdity  and  a  more  gross  contradiction  wasniever 
conceived  or  expressed.  No  one  for  a  moment  ever  supposed 
that  selfishness  and  benevolence  could  co-exist  in  the  same 
V    mind,  who   had  clearly   defined  ideas  of  what  they  are. 

^  When  itntt  is  mistaken  on  the  one  hand  for  benevolence,  and 
on  the  other  for  selfishness,  the  mistake  is  natural  that  selfish- 
ness and  benevolence  can  co-exist  in  the  same  mind.  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  seen  that  benevolence  and  selfidiness  are  supreme 
ultimate  opposite  choices,  the  affirmation  is  instantaneous  and 
irresistible  that  they  can  neither  co-exist,  nor  can  one  use 
means  to  promote  the  other.  While  benevolence  remains  ttie 
mind's  whole  activity  springs  from  it  as  from  a  fountain.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  Christ.  ^  Either  make  the  tree  good, 
and  his  fruit  good;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  fruit 
corrupt:  for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit  A  good  man  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things: 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringetii  forth  evil 
things."— Matt  12:  33,  35.  ««Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at 
the  same  place  sweet  •aaier  and  bitter!  Can  the  fig  tree,  my 
brethren,  bear  olive  berriesf  either  a  vine  figs!  so  con  no 
fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and  fitesh.'^ — James  3:  11,  VSL 
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(« For  a  good  tree  biingeth  not  foiih  corrapt  fndt;  neither 
doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fmit  For  every  tree  is 
known  by  his  own  froit:  for  of  uioms  men  do  not  gather  figs, 
nor  of  a  bramble  bush  eather  they  grapes.  A  good  man  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is 
good;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart, 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh.^'— Luke  6: 43,  44, 45. 

10.  (kposttian  to  benevolence  or  to  virtue^  or  to  holiness  and 
true  rehgion,is  one  of  the  attributes  of  selfishness. 

Selfishness  is  not,  in  its  relations  to  benevolence  a  mere 
negation.  It  can  not  be.  It  is  the  choice  of  self^CTatifi- 
cation  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  life.  While  the 
will  is  committed  to  this  end,  and  benevolence  or  a  mind 
committed  to  an  opposite  end  is  contemplated,  the  will  can 
not  remain  in  a  state  of  indifierence  to  benevolence.  It  must 
either  yield  its  preference  of  selAindulgence,  or  resist  the  be- 
aevoience  which  the  intellect  perceives.  The  will  can  not 
remain  in  the  exercise  of  this  selfish  choice  without  as  it  were 
bracing  and  girding  itself  against  that  virtue  which  it  does  not 
imitate.  If  it  does  not  imitate  it,  it  must  be  because  it  refuses 
to  do  so.  The  intelligence  does  and  must  strongly  urge  the 
will  to  imitate  benevolence  and  to  seek  the  same  end.  The 
will  must  yield  or  resist,  and  the  resistance  must  be  more  or 
less  resolute  and  determined  as  the  demands  of  the  intelli- 
gence are  more  or  less  emphatic.  This  resistance  to  benevo- 
lence or  to  the  demands  of  the  intelligence  in  view  of  it,  is 
what  the  bible  calls  hardening  the  heart  It  is  obstinacy  of 
will  under  the  light  of  the  presence  of  true  religion  and  the 
claims  of  benevolence. 

This  opposition  to  benevolence  or  true  religion  must  be  de- 
veloped whenever  the  mind  apnrehends  true  religiou,  or  self- 
ishness must  be  abandoned.  Not  only  must  this  oppoation 
be  developed,  or  selfishness  abandoned  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  it  must  increase  as  true  religion  displays  more  and 
more  of  its  loveliness.  As  the  light  from  the  radiant  sun  of 
benevolence  is  poured  more  and  more  upon  the  darkness  of 
selfishness,  the  opposition  of  the  heart  must  of  necessity  in- 
crease in  the  same  proportion,  or  selfishness  must  be  aban- 
doned. Thus  selfishness  remaining  under  light,  must  mani- 
fest more  and  more  opposition  just  in  proportion  as  light  in- 
creases and  the  soul  has  less  the  color  of  an  apology  for  its 
opposition. 
Tins  peculiarity  of  selfishness  has  always  been  manifested 
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just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  dragged  into  the  light  of  true 
religion.  This  accounts  for  all  the  opposition  that  has  beea 
made  to  tnie  religion  since  the  world  began.  It  also  proves 
that  where  there  are  impenitent  sinners,  and  thej  retain  their 
impenitence  and  manifest  no  hostiiitjr  to  the  religion  which  thej 
witness,  that  there  is  something  dclective  in  the  professed  pie- 
ty whioh  the  J  behold,  or  at  least  the  j  do  not  contemplate  all 
tne  attributes  of  true  piety.  It  also  proves  that  persecution 
will  alwajs  exist  where  much  true  religion  is  manifested  to 
those  who  hold  fast  their  selfishness. 

The  fact  is,  that  selfishness  and  benevolence  are  just  as 
much  opposed  to  each  other,  and  just  as  much  and  as  neces- 
sarily at  war  with  each  other  as  God  and  Satan,  as  heaven 
and  neii.  There  can  never  be  a  truce  between  them;  thej 
are  essential  and  eternal  opposites.  They  are  not  merelj 
opposites,  but  they  are  opposite  causes*  They  are  essential 
activities.  They  arc  the  two,  and  the  only  two  ercat  antago- 
nistic principles  in  the  universe  of  mind.  Each  is  heaving 
and  energizing  like  a  volcano  to  realize  its  end*  A  war  of 
mutual  and  uncompromising  extermination  necessarily  exists 
between  them.  Neither  can  be  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
without  repellance  and  opposition.  Each  energizes  to  sub- 
due and  overcome  the  other;  and  already  selfishness  has  shed 
an  ocean  of  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  also  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Prince  of  life.  There  is  not  a  more  gross  and 
injurious  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  selfishness  ever,  under 
any  circumstances,  becomes  reconciled  to  benevolence*  The 
supposition  is  absurd  and  contradictory;  since  for  selfishness 
to  oecome  reconciled  to  benevolence,  were  the  same  thing  as 
for  selfishness  to  become  benevolence.  Selfishness  may 
change  the  mode  of  attack  or  of  its  opposition,  but  its  real  op 
position  it  can  never  change  while  it  retains  its  own  nature 
and  continues  to  be  selfishness. 

The  opposition  of  the  heart  to  benevolence  often  begets 
deep  opposition  of  feeling.  The  opposition  of  the  will  en- 
gages the  intellect  in  fabricating  excuses,  and  cavils,  and 
lies,  and  refuges,  and  oflen  greatly  perverts  the  thoughts, 
and  begets  the  most  bitter  feelings  imaginable  toward  God 
and  toward  the  saints.  Selfishness  will  strive  to  justify  its 
opposition  and  to  shield  itself  against  the  reproaches  of  oon- 
science,  and  will  resort  to  every  possible  expedient  to  cever 
up  its  real  hostility  to  holiness.  It  will  pretend  that  it  is  not 
holiness,  but  sin  that  it  opposes.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is  not  sin 
but  holiness  to  which  it  stands  forever  opposed*    The  opposi- 


Uou  of  feettog  is  01U7  developed  wbeD  tbe  heart  is  brought 
into  a  strong  Bght  and  mak^  deep  and  strong  resi^tancQ,  In 
sach  cases  the  sensibilitj  sometimes  boils  with  feelipgs  of 
bitter  opposition  to  God  and  Christ  and  to  all  good. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  may  not  this  opposition  exist  in 
the  sensihilitjr,  and  those  feelings  of  hostility  to  God.  exist 
when  the  heart  is  in  a  truly  benevolent  state?  To  this  inqui- 
ry I  would  reply:  If  it  can  it  must  be  produced  by  infernal 
or  some  other  influence  that  misrepresents  God  aiEid  places 
His  cb^mcter  before  the  mind  in  a  udse  light  Blaspbemoi^ 
thottgbt8,fnay  be  suggested,  and  as  it  were  injected  into  the 
mind.  The^  thoughts  may  have  their  natural  effect  in  the 
sensibility,  an4  feelioss  of  bitterness  and  hostility  may  exi^t 
without  the  consent  of  the  will.  The  will  may  all  the  while  i^e 
endeavoring  to  repel  these  suggestions^  and  divert  the  atten- 
tion firom  such  thoughts,  yet  Satan  may  continue  to  hurl  h|s 
fiery  darts,  and  the  soul  may  be  racked  with  torture  under  the 

toison  of  helly  which  seeifis  to  be  taking  effect  in  the  Sensi- 
Uity.  The  min<^,  at  such  tiAies,  seems  to  itself  to  be  filled, 
so  far  as  feeUng  is  concerned,  wit^^.all  the  bitterness  of  hell. 
And  so  it  island  yet  it  giay  be  that  in^all  this  there  is  no  self* 
ishness*  If  the  will  hold^fast  its  integjjity ;  if  it  holds  out  in 
the  strugde,  and  where  God  is  ma|igned  a^^  misrepresented 
by  the  infernal  suggestions,  it  snays  with  Job^  ^'  Although  £(e 
slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  Howeyer  sharp  i\m  cpnfliet 
in  such  casesy  we  can  look  back  and  say,  we  are  marg  thqp 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  In, such  c^s^s.it  is 
the  selfishness  of  Satan  and  not  our  own  sel^shness  tnajt  kin- 
dled up  those  fires  of  hell  in  our  sensibility,  ^i'-  Blessed  is  he 
that  endure th  temptation;  for  when  he  is  tried ;^e^haU  have 
a  crown  of  life."  >./  « 

11.  Crue/ty  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

This  term  is  often  used  to  designate  a  state  of  the  sensi- 
bility. It  then  represents  that  state  of  feeling  that  has  a  bar- 
barous or  savage  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  others. 

Cruelty,  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  will,  or  as  an  attribute  of 
selfishness,  consists,  first,  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  well- 
being  of  God  and  the  universe,  and,  secondly,  in  persevering 
in  a  course  that  must  ruin  the  souls  of  the  subjects  of  it,  and 
so  far  as  they  have  influence,  ruin  the  souls  of  others.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  man  who  was  so  intent  on  securing  sonxe 
petty  gratification  that  he  would  not  give  the  alarm  if  a  city 
were  on  fire,  and  the  sleeping  citizens  in  imminent  danger  of 
perishing  in  the  flames?    Suppose  that  sooner  than  deny  hii^- 
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iMif  Bonke  momentary  gratificatien,  he  would  ieopard  immy 
lives.  Should  we  not  call  this  craelty  7  Now  mere  are  many 
feims  of  craelty.  Because  sinners  are  not  always  brooeht 
into  circumstances  where  thej  exercise  certain  ftinns  of  H, 
they  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  not  cruel.  But  the  &ct 
is^that  selfishness  is  always  and  necessarily  cruel — cmel  to 
the  soul  and  highest  interests  of  the  subject  of  it;  cruel  to  the 
souls  of  others  in  neglecting  to  care  and  do  for  their  salvation 
what  may  be^done;  cruel  to  God  in  abusing  Him  in  ten  thou- 
sand ways;  cruel  to  tiie  whole  universe.  If  we  should  be 
shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  him  who  diould  see  his  neighbor's 
bouse  on  fire,  and  the  family  asleep,  and  neglect  to  gire  them 
warning  because  too  selftndulgent  to  rise  from  his  bed,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  cruelty  of  one  who  shall  see  his  neieh- 
bor^s  soul  in  peril  of  eternal  death,  and  yet  neglect  to  give 
him  warning? 

Sinners  are  apt  to  possess  very  good  disporitiions,  as  thev 
express  it  They  suppose  they  are  the  reverse  of  being  cmd. 
They  possess  tender  feelings,  are  often  very  compassionate  in 
their  feelings  toward  those  who  are  sick  and  in  distress,  and 
who  are  in  circumstances  of  any  affliction.  They  are  ready 
to  do  many  things  for  them.  Siuch  persons  would  be  shock- 
ed, should  they  be  called  cruel.  And  many  professors  wouM 
take  their  part,  and  consider  them  abused.  Whatever  else,  it 
would  be  said,  is  an  attribute  of  their  character,  surely  crueltjr 
is  not  Now  it  is  true  that  there  are  certain  forms  of  cruelty 
with  which  such  persons  are  not  chargable.  But  this  is  only 
because  God  has  so  moulded  their  constitution  that  they  are 
not  delighted  in  the  misery  of  their  fellow  men.  However, 
there  is  no  virtue  in  their  not  being  gratified  at  the  sight  of 
sufiering,  nor  in  their  painstaking  to  prevent  it  while  they 
continue  selfish.  They  follow  the  impulses  of  tbeir  feelings, 
and  if  their  temperament  were  such  that  it  would  gratify  them 
to  inflict  misery  on  others;  if  this  were  the  strongest  tenden- 
cy of  their  sensibility;  their  selfishness  would  instantly  take 
on  that  type.  But  notwithstanding  cruelty  in  all  its  forms  is 
not  common  to  all  selfish  persons;  it  is  still  true  that  some  form 
of  cruelty  is  practised  by  every  sinner.  God  says:  *^e  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  wicked  are  crael."  The  fact  that  they  live 
in  sin,  that  they  set  an  example  of  selfishness,  that  they  do 
nothing  for  their  own  souls  or  for  the  souls  of  others; — these 
are  really, most  atrocious  forms  of  cruelty,  and  infinitely  ex- 
ceed all  those  comparatively  petty  forms  tiiat  relate  to  the 
miseries  of  men  in  this  Hfe. 


12.  UhreasamMmest  is  another  attrilwte  of  sdBahiWMW* 
The  ¥erjr  d^nition  of  selfishiiess  implies  ibat  uDieasooar 
bleness  is  one  of  its  attribotes.  Selfishness  consists  in  fbe 
will's  yielding  itself  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility  in  op* 
position  to  the  demands  of  the  intelligence.  Therefore,  every 
act  or  choice  of  the  will  is  necessity  altogether  unreasona- 
ble. The  sinner,  wtnle  he  contmues  such,  never  says  or  does 
one  thing  that  is  in  accordance  with  ri^t  reason.  Hence  the 
Bible  says  that  ^'madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live.'' 
lliey  have  made  an  anreasonable  chdce  of  an  end,  and  all 
thdr  choices  of  means  to  secare  their  end  are  only  a  carnring 
ont  of  their  oltimate  choice.  They  are,  every  one  of  mem, 
put  forth  ,to  secure  an  end  contrary  to  reason.  Therelbie, 
no  sinner  who  has  never  been  converted,  has,  even  in  a  single 
instance,  chosen  otherwise  than  in  direct  oppositicm  to  rea* 
son. 

.  The  V  are  not  merely  sometimes  unreasonable,  but  uniform- 
ly, and  while  Uiey  remain  selfish,  necessarily  so.  The  very 
mrst  time  that  a  sinner  acts  or  wills  reasonably,  is  when  he 
turns  to  God,  or  repents  and  becomes  a  christian.  This  is 
the  first  instance  in  which  he  practically  acknowledges  tiiat 
be  Im  reason.  All  previous  to  this,  every  one  of  the  actions 
of  his  will  and  of  his  life,  is  a  practical  denial  of  his  manhood^ 
of  his  rational  nature,  of  his  o1)^^ti»B  U^  God  or  his  neigb* 
bon  We  sometimes  hear  impemtent  sinners  spoken  of  aa 
b^g  unreaisoniibk^  and  in  such  a  maiSBeriisti^'implytb&l 
all  smnen  are  not  so.  But  this  only  &vors  the  delusion  of 
sinners  bv  leaving  them  to  suppose  ihat  tfiey  are  not  all  of 
them  at  all  times  altogether  unreasonabk.  But  the  fiiet  is, 
that  there  is  not,  and  there  never  can  be  in  earth  or  hell  one 
impenitent  rinner  who  in  any  instance  acts  otherwise  tiian  in 
direct  and  palpable  opposition  to  his  reason. 

It  hady  tnerefore^  been  infinitely  better  for  sinners  if  they 
had  never  been  endowed  with  reason.  They  do  not  merely 
act  without  consulting  their  reason^  but  in  stout  and  deter- 
mined opporition  to  it 

. .  Again:  They  act  as  directly  in  opposition  to  it  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  They  not  only  oppose  it,  but  they  oppose  it  as 
much  and  in  as  a{^;ravated  a  manner  as  possible.  What  can 
be  more  directlv  and  aggravatedly  opposed  to  reason  than 
the  choice  which  the  nnner  makes  of  an  endt  ReasM  was 
given  him  to  direct  him  in  remrd  to  the  choice  of  the  great 
end  of  life.  It  gives  him  theidea  o{  the  eternal  and  the  infi- 
nite.   It  spreads  out  before  him  the  interests  of  God  and  of 
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the  miiTerae  i»  of  abMlut^lj  infiiute  vmlae.  It  aAnm  their 
vtttae  and  the  infinite  obligatioii  of  the  sinner  to  oonseerate 
imnself  ft>  theie  interests  and  it  promises  him  endless  rewards 
if  be  will4#^.  On  the  contmrjr  it  ki^s  before  him  the  «oih 
^nences  of  refusaL  It  thonders  in  his  ear  the  terrible  sanc- 
tioas  of  the  law.  It  points  him  to  the  coming  doom  that 
anraits  his  refosal  to  comply  with  its  demands.  Bnt  heboid 
in  die  lace  of  all  this  the  sinner,  unhesitatinglj  in  the  &ce  of 
these  affirmations^  demands  and  threatens,  tarns  awaj  and 
consecrates  himself  to  the  gratificalion  of  bis  desires  witti  the 
certaint/  that  he  could  not  do  greater  despite  to  his  own  na» 
tare  than  in  this  most  mad,  most  preposterous,  most  blasphe- 
moQs  choice.  Whj  do  not  sinners  consider  that  it  is  impoasi* 
ble  for  them  to  offer  a  greater  insult  to  €rod  who  gave  them 
reason,  or  more  tmljr  and  deeply  to  shame  and  degrade  then»- 
selves,  than  they  do  in  their  oeastly  selfishness.  Total,  uni- 
versal, and  shameless  unreasonableness  is  the  universal  char- 
acteristic  of  arery  selfish  mind. 

13.  InjtuHce  is  another  attribute  of  seHisfaness. 

Justice  is  a  disposition  to  treat  every  being  and  interest 
according  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Injustice  is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  is  a  disposition  to  give 
the  preference  to  selMnterest,  regardless  of  the  rdative  value 
of tiie interests.  Theaatare  of  seffishness  demonstrates  that 
iojustice  is  always  and  necessarily  one  of  its  atttnbutes,  and 
one  xhat  id  aniversaiiy  and-voitstaritiy  mattfestsd, 

(k)  There  is  the  utmdst  injustice  in  the  end  chosen.  It  is 
the  practical  preference  of  a  p^tty  self-interest  over  infinite 
interests:  This  is  injiistice  as  great  as  posaible.  llus  is 
universal  injustice  to  God  and  man.  It  is  the  most  nalpable 
and  most  flagrant  piece  of  injusticie  possible  to  every  being  in 
the  universe.  Net  one  known  by  him  to  exist  has  not  reason 
to  bring  against  him  the  charge  of  most  flagrant  and  shocking 
ihjustice.  This  injustice  extends  to  every  act  and  to  eveiy 
moment  of  life.  He  is  piever  m  the  least  degree  just  to  any 
being  in  ttie  universe.  Nay  he  is  perfectly  unjust  He  cares 
noflung  for  the  ri^ts  of  others  as  such,  and  never  eren  in  ap- 
pearance regards  them  except  for  selfish  reasons.  This,  then, 
IS  and  can  be  only  the  appearance  of  regarding,  while  in  feet 
DOiiebt  of  any  being  in  the  universe  is  or  can  be  respected  by 
a  selfish  mind  any  mrther  than  in  appearance.  To  deny  this, 
is  to  deny  his  selfishness.  He  performs  no  act  whatever  but 
for  one  reason,  tb&t  is,  to  promote  bis  own  gratification.  This 
is  his  end.     For  the  realication  of  this  end  eveiy  effi>rt 


is  made  aid  erefy  ibdhidoal  act  and'Tolilioii  pttt  forth. 
Remaining  selfish,  it  is  knpossible  that  he  should  aet  at 
idl  b«t  with  reference  directly  or  indirecthf  to  this  end. 
ftit  this  end  has  been  chosen  acid  must  bepursued,  if  parsoed 
at  all,  in  the  most  palpable  and  outrageous  violation  of  the 
rights  of  God  and  of  every  creature  in,  Sie  universe.  Justice 
demands  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  promotion -of  the 
highest  eood  of  God  and  the  universe,  that  he  should  love  God 
with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbor  as  himself.  Every  sinner 
is  openly  and  universally  and  as  perfectly  unjust  as  possible 
at  every  moment  of  his  impenitence.  ^ 

It  should,  therefore,  always  be  understood  that  no  sinner  at 
any  time  is  at  all  just  to  any  being  in  the  universe.  All  Ms 
paying  of  his  debts,  and  all  his  apparent  fairness  and  justice, 
is  only  a  specious  form  of  selfishness.  He  has,  and  if  a  sinner 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have,  some  selfish  reason  for 
all  he  does,  is,  says,  or  omits.  His  entire  activity  is  selfish- 
ness, and  while  he  remains  impenitent,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  think,  or  act,  or  will,  or  do,  or  be,  or  say,  any  thing  more  or 
less  than  he  judees  expedient  to  promote  his  own  interest. 
He  is  not  just  He  can  not  be  just,  nor  begin  in  any  instance 
or  in  the  least  degree  to  be  truly  just  either  to  God  or  man 
until  he  begins  life  anew,  gives  God  bis  heart,  and  consecrates 
his  entire  being  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  universal  be*  ^' 
ing.  This,  justice  demands.  There  is  no  beginning  to  be 
just  unless  the  sinner  begin  here.  Begin  and  be  just  in  the 
choice  of  the  great  end  of  life,  and  then  you  can  not  but  be 
just  in  the  use  of  means.  But  be  unjust  in  the  choice  of  an 
end,  and  it  is  impossible  for  you,  in  any  instance,  to  be  other- 
wise than  totally  unjust  in  the  use  of  means.  In  this  case 
your  entire  activity  is,  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  tissue 
of  the  most  abominable  injustice.  ^ 

The  only  reason  why  every  sinner  does  not  openly  and 
daily  practice  every  species  of  outward  commercial  injus* 
tice,  is  that  he  is  so  circumstanced  that  upon  the  whole  he 
judges  it  not  for  his  interest  to  practice  those  things.  This 
is  the  reason  universally,  and  no  thanks  to  any  sinner  for  ab- 
staining in  any  instance  from  any  kind  or  degree  of  injustice 
in  practice,  for  he  is  only  restrained  and  kept  from  it  by  sel- 
fish considerations.  That  is,  he  is  too  selfisn  to  do  it  His 
selfishness  and  not  the  love  of  God  or  man  prevents. 

He  may  be  prevented  by  a  constitutional  or  jphrenological 
conscientiousness,  or  sense  of  justice.    But  this  is  only  a  feel- 
ing of  the  sensibility,  and  if  restrained  only  by  tiiis,  he  is  just 
27» 
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as  absohtely  selith  as  if  he  had  stolen  a  horse  in  obedience 
to  acquisitiveneas.  God  so  tempers  the  constitation  as  to  re- 
strain men,  that  is,  that  one  form  of  selfi^ess  shall  premil 
over  another.  Approbativeness  is  in  most  persons  so  laree 
that  a  desire  to  be  i4[>phiaded  bj  their  feUow  men  so  modh 
fies  the  developments  of  their  selfishness  that  it  takes  on  a 
tjpe  of  outwato  decency  and  appearance  of  jnstice*  Bat  tUs 
li  no  less  selfishness  than  if  it  took  on  altogether  a  dififermt 
type. 


LECTURE   XXVI. 
ATTRIBUlnES  OF  SELFISHNESS. 

What  la  impusd  in  DiBOBEDisif cb  to  thb  Law  of  God. 

14.  Oppresrian  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness.  ^ 

Oppression  is  the  spirit  of  slaveholding.  It  consists  in  a 
disposition  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  our  own  interest  or  gratification.  To  define 
it  comprehensively:  it  is  a  disposition  to  enslave  God  and  all 
the  universe;  to  make  them  all  give  up  their  interest  and 
happiness  and  gloiy  and  seek  and  live  for  ours*  It  is  a  will- 
ing that  all  beings  should  live  to  and  for  ta;  that  all  interests 
should  bend  and  be  sacrificed  to  ours.  It  is  a  practical  denial 
of  all  rights  but  our  own,  and  a  practical  setting  up  the  claim 
that  all  beings  are  ours,  our  goods  and  chattels,  our  property. 
It  is  a  spirit  that  aims  at  nuudng  all  beings  serve  us  and  all  ^ 
in'terests  subserve  our  own. 

This  must  be  an  attribute  of  selfishness.  Self-interest  is 
the  ultimate  end;  and  the  whole  life  and  activitv  and  aim  and 
effi>rt  is  to  secure  this  e^d.  The  sinner,  while  he  remains 
guch  has  absolutely  no  other  end  in  view  and  no  other  ulti- 
naate  motive  in  any  thing  he  does.  Selfishness  or  self-grati- 
fication under  some  form  is  the  reason  for  every  volition, 
action  and  omission.  For  this  end  alone  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being.  This  being  his  only  end,  it  is  impossible 
that  oppression  snould  not  be  an  attribute  of  his  character. 
The  whole  of  oppresaon  is  included  in  the  choice  of  the  end  of 
life.  Nothinp;  can  be  more  oppressive  to  the  whole  universe 
than  for  a  beug  to  set  up  his  mterest  as  the  sole  good  and 
account  all  other  interests  as  of  no  value  except  as  tney  con- 
tribute to  his  own.  This  is  the  perfection  of  oppression,  and 
it  matters  not  what  particular  course  it  takes  to  secure  its  ^ 
end.  They  are  all  equally  oppressive.  If  he  does  not  seek 
th^  good  of  others  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
securing  his  own,  which  must  be  the  fact,  it  matters  not  at  all 
whether  he  pamper  and  fatten  his  slaves  or  whether  he 
starve  them,  whetner  he  work  them  hard  or  let  them  lounge, 
whether  he  lets  them  go  naked  or  arrays  them  in  costly  at- 
tire. All  is  done  for  one  and  but  one  ultimate  reason,  and 
that  is  to  promote  seli^interest  and  not  at  all  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  any  interest  but  that  of  self.  If  such  an  one  pravs 
to  God  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to  command  and  govern  lum 


by  autboritj,  and  not  at  all  oat  of  aar  true  regard  ib  tiie 
ri^ts  or  character  or  relations  of  God  He  desires^  God'a 
sendees;  and  because  he  can  not  get  them  bj  force,  he  in- 
treats.  God's  interests  and  rights  are  practically  treated  as 
of  no  Talne  by  erery  sinner  in  the  universe.  They  care  no- 
thing for  God  except  to  enslave  him,  that  is,  to  make  I£m 
serve  them  without  wi^es.  They  have  no  design  to  live  to 
and  for  Him  but  that  fie  should  live  to  and  for  them.  They 
regard  all  other  beings  just  in  the  same  manner.  If  ttiero  is 
in  any  instance  the  semblance  of  a  regard  to  their  interest  Ibr 
its  own  sake,  it  is  only  a  semblance  and  not  a  reaMty.  It  is 
not,  and  it  can  not  be  a  reality.  The  assertion  that  it  is  any 
thing  more  than  a  hypocritical  jpretence,  is  absurd  and  con* 
tradicts  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  sinner,  or  selfish. 

There  are  innumerable  specious  forms  of  oppression  that 
to  a  superficial  observer  appear  very  like  a  regard  to  the  real 
interest  of  the  oppressed  for  its  own  sake* 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  pride,  the  amUtion  or  to  some 
other  yee/ifi^  of  a  slaveholder  to  see  his  slaves  well  fed,  well 
dad,  full  fleshed,  cheerful,  contented,  attached  to  their  mas- 
ter. For  the  same  reason  he  might  feed  his  dog,  provide  hin 
a  warm  kennel,  and  ornament  his  neck  with  a  brazen  collar. 
He  might  do  the  same  for  his  horse  and  for  his  swine.  But 
what  is  the  reason  of  all  this !  Why  to  gratify  himself.  God 
has  so  moulded  his  constitution  that  it  would  give  him  pain 
to  whip  his  slave  or  his  dog  or  his  horse,  or  to  see  them  faun- 
pj  or  naked.  It  would  trouble  his  conscience  and  endanger 
bis  peace  and  his  soul.  There  may  often  be  die  appearance 
of  virtue  in  a  slaveholder  and  in  slaveholding;  but  it  can  i^ 
solutely  be  only  an  appearance.  If  it  be  properly  davehold- 
ing  it  is  and  must  be  oppression;  it  is  aad  must  be  selfishness. 
Can  it  be  that  slaveholding  is  designed  to  promote  the  rood 
of  the  slave  for  its  own  sake.  But  this  could  not  be  slave- 
holding. 

Should  an  individual  be  held  to  service  for  his  own  benefit; 
should  the  law  of  benevolence  really  demand  it;  this  could  no 
more  be  the  crime  of  slaveholding  and  oppression  than  it  is 
murder  or  any  other  crime.  It  would  not  be  selfishness,  but 
benevolence,  and  therefore  no  crime  at  all,  but  virtue.  But 
selfishness  embodies  and  includes  every  element  of  oppression. 
Its  end,  the  means,  and  its  every  breath  is  but  an  incessant 
denial  of  all  rights  but  those  of  self.  All  ainnen  are  ^prer- 
fory  and  slaveholders  in  heart  and  in  fact  They  pmctiee 
continual  oppression  and  nothmg  dse.     They  make  God 


$ene  iAhosl  wttbaut  wages,  and  they^  s^  he  sajSy  ^make  Him 
to  serve  with  their  sins.''  God,  all  men  and  all  things  and 
eMnts  are  as  far  as  possible  made  to  senre  them  without  the 
return  of  the  least  disinterested  regard  to  their  interests. 
Disinterested  regard!  Why  the  very  term  contradicts  ihe  sop- 
position  that  he  is  a  sinner.  He  has,  he  can  have  in  no  in- 
stance any  other  than  selfiA  aims  in  appearing,  to  care  for 
any  one's  interest  for  its  own  sake.  ^ 

AH  unconverted  abolUhniaia  are  slaveholders  in  heart  and  so  ^ 
far  as  possible  in  life.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  would 
not  enslave  every  slave  at  the  Sooth  and  his  master  too  and  all 
at  the  North  and  the  whole  universe  and  God  himself  so  far 
ad  he  could.  Indeed  he  does,  and  remaining  selfish,  he  can 
not  but  aim  to  enslave  all  behigs,  to  make  them  so  far  as  pos- 
sible contribute  to  his  interest  and  pleasure  without  the  least 
disinterested  regard  to  their  interest  in  return.  ^ 

Oppression  is  an  essential  attribute  of  seMishness  and  always 
develops  itself  according  to  circumstances.  When  it  has 
power,  it  uses  the  chain  and  the  whip.  When  it  has  not 
power,  it  resorts  to  other  means  of  securing  the  services  of 
others  withoQt  disinterested  return.  Sometimes  it  supplicates; 
tilt  this  is  only  because  it  is  regarded  as  necessary  or  expe- 
dient. It  is  oppression  under  whatever  form  it  assumes.  It 
is  in  fact  a  denial  of  all  rights  but  those  of  self,  and  a  practical 
claiming  of  God  and  of  all  beings  and  events  as  ours.  It  is  to 
all  intents  the  chattel  principle  universally  applied.  So  that 
s^  sinners  are  hoth  slaves  and  slaveholders;  in  heart  and  en« 
deavor  they  enslave  Crod  and  all  men;  and  other  sinners  in 
heart  and  endeavor  enslave  them.  Every  sinner  is  endear  ^ 
voring  in  heart  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  good. 

IS.  War  is  another  attribute  of -selfishness. 

War  is  strife.  It  is  opposed  to  peace  or  amity.  Selfish- 
ness on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  a  declaration  of  war  with  all 
heings.  It  is  setting  up  self-interest  in  apportion  to  all  other 
interests.  It  is  an  attempt  and  a  deliberate  intention  to  seize 
upon  and  subordinate  all  interests  to  Our  own.  It  is  impossi- 
ble diat  there  should  not  be  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  be- 
tween a  selfish  being  and  all  benevolent  beings.  They  are 
mutually  and  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other.  The  benev- 
olent are  seeking  the  universal  good,  and  the  selfish  are  seek- 
ing their  own  gratification  without  the  least  voluntary  regard 
to  any  interest  but  that  of  self.  Here  is  opposition  and  war  v 
of  course  and  of  necessity.  ' 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  every  selfish  being  is  at  war  with 
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wety  other  selfish  hemg.  Each  is  seekni^  and  UUr  a^_. 
crated  to  his  own  interest  and  denying  all  rights  hot  his  oviu 
Here  is  and  mast  be  war.  There  is  no  use  in  talking  of  pat* 
ting  awaj  slaverv  or  war  from  earth  while  selfishness  is  in  it; 
lor  thejr  both  inhere  in  the  very  natare  of  selfishness;  and 
eveiy  selfish  bdng  is  an  oppressor,  a  slaveholder,  a  tyrant,  a 
warrior,  a  doelist,  a  pirate,  and  all  that  is  inqiUed  in  maldog 
war  upon  all  beings.  This  is  no  railing  accusation,  bat  sober 
Terit]r«  The  forms  of  war  and  of  oppression  may  be  modified 
indefinitely.  The  bloody  sword  may  be  sheathed.  The 
manacle  and  the  lash  may  be  laid  aside,  and  a  more  refined 
mode  of  oppression  and  of  war  may  be  carried  on;  bot  op- 
pression and  war  must  oontinoe  under  some  fonn  so  long  as 
aelfishness  continues.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  not 
Nor  will  the  more  refined  and  spedous,  and  if  you  please, 
baptized  forms  of  oppression  and  war  that  may  succeed  those 
now  practised  inyolve  less  guilt  and  be  less  displeasing  to  God 
than  the  present  No  indeed.  As  Ught  increases  and  coah 
pels  selfishness  to  lay  aside  the  sword  and  bury  the  manacle 
and  the  whip  and  profess  the  religion  of  Christ  tfie  gtult  of 
selfishness  increases  ever?  moment  The  former  manifestn- 
tion  is  changed,  compellea  by  increasing  Ught  mid  advancing 
dvilization  and  chnstianization.  Oppression  and  war,  af 
though  so  much  changed  in  form  are  not  at  all  abandoned  in 
foct  Nay,  they  are  only  strengthened  by  iLcreasing  Ught. 
Nor  can  it  be  told  or  so  much  as  rationally  conjectured 
whether  die  more  refined  modifications  of  oppression  and  war 
that  may  succeed,  will  upon  the  whole  be  a  rsal  benefit  to 
mankind.  Guilt  will  certainly  increase  as  light  increases* 
Sin  abounds  and  becomes  exceeding  sinfiil  just  in  proportion 
as  the  Hf^t  of  truth  is  poured  upon  the  selfish  mind;  and 
whether  it  is  a  real  good  to  promote  mere  outward  reform 
without  refonninfl|  the  heart,  who  can  tellT  The  fact  is  aelA 
ishness  must  be  done  away;  the  ax  must  be  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  tree.  It  is  a  mistaken  zeal  that  wastes  its  eneipes 
in  merely  modifying  the  forms  in  which  selfishness  manifests 
itself  in  changing  toe  modes  of  oppresnonand  war  and  bring* 
ing  about  mere  refinements  in  sin.  I  can  not  for  my  life  re- 
spect in  myself  or  in  others  such  eflbrts.  What  do  they 
amount  to  after  all  but  to  whitewash  and  baptize  a  sinner  and 
gather  about  him  a  delusion  deep  as  death  and  send  him  by 
Sie  shortest  way  to  hell!  All  such  eflbrts  remind  me  of  an 
affirmation  I  once  heard  a  preacher  iqake,  namely,  ^  that  self- 
righteousness  is  good  so  fiur  as  it  goes,  but  is  like  a  coat  without 
sleeves.^' 
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Many  seem  to  think  that  to  bring  about  mere  outwkrd  re- 
form is  a  ^ood  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is  no  real  good  un- 
less true  virtue  and  happiness  be  gained.  Unless  selfishness 
be  put  away  it  is  no  positive  ^ood.  Whether,  then,  outward 
reforms  will  prove  to  be  the  less  of  two  evils,  who  can  tell? 
Do  you  ask,  then,  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  do  nothing, 
but  let  things  go  on  as  they  are?  I  answer,  no,  by  no  means. 
Do,  if  possible,  ten  times  more  than  ever  to  put  away  these  and 
all  the  evils  that  are  under  the  sun.  But  aim  at  the  annihila- 
tion of  selfishness,  and  when  you  succeed  in  reforming  the 
heart,  the  life  can  not  but  be  reformed.  Put  away  selfishness, 
and  oppression  and  war  are  no  more.  But  engage  in  bring- 
ing about  any  other  reform,  and  you  are  but  building  dams  of 
sand.  Selfishness  will  force  for  itself  a  channel:  and  who 
can  say  that  its  desolations  may  not  be  more  fearful  and  ca- 
lamitous in  tiiis  new  modification  than  before?  Attempting 
to  reform  selfishness  and  teach  it  better  manners,  is  like  darn- 
ing up  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  only  surely 
overflow  its  banks,  and  change  its  channel,  and  carry  devastar 
tion  tmd  death  in  its  course.  I  am  aware  that  many  will  re- 
gard this  as  heresy.  But  God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  Man 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the 
heart.  All  the  wars  and  nlthiness  of  heathenism  God  winks 
at  as  comparatively  a  light  thing  when  put  into  the  .scale 
against  the  most  refined  form  of  intelligent  but  heartless  Chris- 
tianity that  ever  existed. 

But  to  return.  Let  it  be  forever  understood  that  selfishness 
is  at  war  with  all  nations  and  with  all  beings.  It  has  no  ele- 
ment of  peace  in  it  any  further  than  all  beings  and  all  inte- 
rests are  yielded  to  the  gratification  of  self.  This  is  its  essen- 
tial, its  unalterable  nature.  This  attribute  can  not  cease 
while  selfishness  remains. 

All  selfish  men  who  are  advocates  of  peace  principles,  are 
necessarily  hypocrites.  They  say  and  do  not.  They  preach 
but  do  not  practice.  Peace  is  on  their  lips,  but  war  is  on 
their  hearts.  They  proclaim  peace  and  good  will  to  men, 
while  under  their  stolen  robe  of  peace,  they  conceal  their 
poisoned  implements  of  war  agaist  God  and  the  universe. 
This  is,  this  must  be.  I  am  anxious  to  make  the  impression 
and  lodge  it  deep  in  your  inmost  hearts,  so  that  you  shall  al- 
ways practically  hold,  and  teach,  and  regard  'this  as  a  fimda- 
mental  truth  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  that  a 
selfish  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  instead  of  being  a  christian,  a 
man  of  peace,  and  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  is,  in 
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heart,  in*  character,  in  spirit,  in  &ct^  a  rebels  anenaiif,»i 
rior,  tnilj  and  in  fact  at  war  with  God  and  all  beings, 

16.  Unmercifulness  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Mercj  is  a  disposition  to  pardon  crime)  and  will  and  suist 
manifest  itself  in  efibrto  to  secure  the  conditions  unon  wUch 
crime  can  be  reasonably  forgiven,  if  such  conmtion  can 
be  secured.  Unmercifolaess  is  an  unwillingness  to  forgiTe 
sin,  and  of  course  manifests  itself  either  hj  resisting  emrts 
to  secure  its  forgiveness,  or  bj  trecUing  such  efi[orts  with  c<rid- 
ness  or  contempt  The  manner  in  which  sinners  treat  the 
plan  of  salvation,  the  atonement  of  Chiist,  the  means  us^^  hf 
God  and  the  church  to  bring  about  the  pcirdon  of  sin,  demon- 
strates that  their  tender  mercies  are  cruelty.  The  apo^ie 
charges  them  with  being  ^^  implacabU^  unmerdJuL"  Their 
opposition  to  the  gospel,  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  to  all  the 
exhibitions  of  the  mercy  of  God  which  he  has  made  to  oor 
world,  show  that  unmercifulness  is  an  attribute  of  their  char- 
acter. 

Sinners  generally  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  mercy.  They 
with  their  lips  extol  the  mercy  of  God.  But  how  do  they 
treat  it?  Do  they  embrace  it?  Do  they  honor  it  as  some- 
thing which  they  favor?  Do  they  bold  it  forth  to  all  men  as 
wormy  of  M  acceptation?  Or  do  they  wage  an  unrele&tii^ 
war  with  it?  How  did  they  treat  Christ  when  he  came  on  his 
errand  of  mercy?  They  brought  forth  the  appalling  denaan- 
stration  that  unmerciAilness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  their 
character.  They  persecuted  unto  death  the  very  impersona- 
tion and  embodiment  of  mercy.  And  this  same  attrib«ite  of 
selfishness  has  always  manifested  itself  under  some  form  when- 
ever a  development  and  an  exhibition  of  mercy  has  been 
made.  Let  the  blood  of  prophets  and  apostles,  the  blood  of 
millions  of  martyrs — and  above  all  let  the  blood  of  the  God 
of  mercy  speak.  What  is  their  united  testimony?  Why, 
this — that  the  perfection  of  unmercifulness  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential and  eternal  attributes  of  selfishness. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  selfish  being  appears  to  be  of  a 
merciful  disposition,  it  is,  it  can  be,  only  in  appearance.  His 
feelings  may  be  sensitive,  and  he  may  sometimes,  nay  oAen, 
or  always  yield  to  them,  but  this  is  only  selfishness.  The  rea- 
son and  the  only  reason  why  every  sinner  does  not  exhibit 
every  appalling  form  of  unmercifiilness  and  cruelty,  is,  that 
God  has  so  tempered  his  sensibiUty,  and  so  surrounded  him 
with  influences  as  to  modify  the  manifestation  of  selfishness 
-and  to  develop  other  attributes  more  prominently  than  this. 


UiUBeffcifiil  he  iB^and  onmeicifal  he  must  be  while  he  remains 
in  sin*  To  represent  him  as  other  than  an  unmercifol  wretch 
weretomtarepresenthim.  No  matter  who  it  is.  ThatdeUcate 
female  who  would  fidnt  at  the  sight  of  blood!  if  she  is  a  sin- 
ner, she  is  spaming  and  scorning  the  mercy  of  God.  She  lete 
others  go  down  to  hell  unpardoned  without  an  effort  to  secure 
their  pardon*  Shall  she  be  represented  as  other  than  unmer- 
cifiilt  No  laneuase  can  describe  the  hardness  of  her  heart 
See !  the  cup  of  saTvation  is  presented  to  her  lips  by  a  Savior's 
bleeding  hand.  She  nevertheless  dashes  it  from  her,  and  tram- 
ples its  contents  beneath  her  feet  It  passes  from  lip  to  lip.  But 
she  offers  no  prayer  that  it  may  be  accepted;  or  if  she  does, 
it  is  only  the  prayer  of  a  hypocrite  while  she  rejects  it  her* , 
8el£  NO)  with  all  her  delicacy,  her  tender  meraes  are  utter 
cruelty.  With  her  own  hands  she  crucifies  the  Son  of  God 
afresh  and  would  put  him  to  open  shame!  O  monstrous!  a 
woman  murdering  the  Savior  of  the  world!  Her  hands  and 
garments  all  stained  with  blood!  And  call  her  merciful!  O 
shame,  where  is  thy  blushT 

17.  FaUehood  or  lAfing  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness.    ^ 

Falsehood  may  be  objective  or  subjective.  Objective  Mse- 
hood  is  that  which  stands  opposed  to  truth.  Subjective  false- 
hood is  a  heart  conformed  to  error  and  to  ol:gective  falsehood* 
Subjective  fidsehood  is  a  state  of  mind  or  an  attribute  of  sel- 
fishness. It  is  the  will  in  the  attitude  of  resisting  truth  and 
embracing  error  and  lies.  This  is  always  and  necessarily  an 
attribute  of  selfishness. 

Selfishness  consists  in  the  choice  of  an  end  opposed  to  all 
truth,  and  can  not  but  proceed  to  the  realization  of  that  end 
in  conformity  with  ecror  or  fiilsehood  instead  of  truth.  If  at 
any  time  it  seize  upon  objective  truth,  as  it  often  does,  it  is 
with  a  false  intention.  It  is  with  an  intention  at  war  with 
the  truth,  the  nature,  and  the  relations  of  things. 

If  any  sinner,  at  any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  tell 
the  tram,  it  is  for  a  selfish  reason;  it  is  to  compass  a  false  end« 
He  has  a  lie  in  his  heart  and  a  lie  in  his  rieht  hand.  He 
stands  upon  falsehood.  He  lives  for  it,  and  if  he  does  not  uni- 
formly and  openly  falsify  the  truth,  it  is  because  objective 
truth  is  consistent  with  subjective  falsehood.  His  heart  is 
fake,  as  false  as  it  can  be.  It  has  embraced  and  sold  itself  to 
the  greatest  lie  in  the  universe.  The  selfish  man  has  practi- 
cally ]^roclaimed  that  his  good  is  the  supreme  good;  nay,  that 
fiiere  is  no  other  good  but  his  own,  that  there  are  no  o^er 
i%hts  but  his  own,  that  all  are  bound  to  serve  him,  an^ 
28 
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that  all  interests  are  to  yield  to  his.  Now  all  this,  as  I  aaki,  is 
the  greatest  falsehood  that  ever  was  or  can  be.  Yet  this  is 
the  solemn  practical  declaration  ofeverj  sinner.  His  cboio; 
affirms  that  God  has  no  rights^  that  he  ought  not  to  be  loved 
and  obeyed,  that  he  has  no  right  to  govern  the  imiverse,  but 
that  Grod  and^all  beings  ought  to  obey  and  serve  the  sinner. 
Can  there  be  a  greater,  a  more  shameless  falsehood  than  all 
this?  And  shall  such  an  one  pretend  to  regard  the  truth.' 
Nay,  veriiy.  The  very  pretence  is  only  an  instance  and  an 
illustration  of  the  truththat  Falsehood  is  an  essential  element 
of  his  character* 

If  every  sinner  on  earth  does  not  openly  and  at  all  times 
.  falsify  the  truths  it  is  not  because  of  the  truthfulness  of  his 
heart,  but  for  some  purely  selfish  reason.  This  must  be. 
His  heart  is  utterly  false.  It  is  impossible  that,  remaining  a 
sinner,  he  should  have  any  true  regard  to  the  truth.  He  is  a 
liar  in  his  heart:  this  is  an  essential  and  an  eternal  attribute  ot 
his  character.  It  is  true  that  his  intelligence  condemns  false- 
hood and  justifies  truth,  and  that  oftentimes  through  the  intel- 
ligence, a  deep  impression  is  or  may  be  made  on  his  sensibil- 
ity in  favor  of  the  truth;  but  if  the  heart  is  unchanged,  h 
holds  on  to  lies,  and  perseveres  in  the  practical  proclamation  of 
the  greatest  lies  in  the  universe,  to  wit:  that  God  ought  not  to 
be  trusted;  that  Christ  is  not  worthy  of  confidence;  that  one's 
9wn  interest  is  the  supreme  good;  and  that  all  interests  ought 
to  be  accounted  of  less  value  than  one's  own. 

18.  Pride  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Pride  is  a  disposition  to  exalt  self  above  others,  to  get  out 
of  one's  proper  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  climb  ap 
over  the  heads  of  our  equals  or  superiors.     Pride  is  a  species 
of  injustice  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  ambition 
on  the  other.    It  is  not  a  term  of  so  extensive  an  import  as 
either  injustice  or  ambition.     It  sustains  to  each  of  them  a 
near  relation,  but  is  not  identic^  with  either.     It  is  a  kind  of 
self-praise,  self-worship^  self-fiattery,  self-adulation,  a  spirit  of 
self«consequence,  of  self-importance.     It  is  an  exalting  not 
merely  one's  interest,  but  one's  person  above  others,  and 
above  God,  and  above  all  other  beings.    A  proud  being  su- 
prennely  regards  himself.    He  worships  and  can  worship  do 
one  but  self.    He  does  not,  and  remaining  selfish,  he  can  not, 
practically  admit  that  there  is  any  one  so  good  and  worthy  a? 
himself.    He  aims  at  conferring  supreme  favor  upon  hmselU 
and  practically  admits  no  claim  of  any  being  in  the  univene 
to  any  good  or  interest  that  will  interfere  with  his  own.    He 
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can  stoop  to  give  preference  to  the  interest,  the  reputation, 
the  authority  of  no  one,  no  not  of  God  himself.  His  practical 
language  is,  Who  is  Jehovah  that  /should  bow  down  to  him? 
It  is  impossible  that  a  selfish  soul  should  be  humble.  Pride 
is  an  essential  modification  or  attribute  of  selfishness.  Sin- 
ners are  represented  in  the  bible  as  proud,  as  ^^flattering  them- 
selves  in  their  own  eyes." 

Pride  is  not  a  vice  distinct  from  selfishness,  but  is  only  a 
modification  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  or  stock  in 
which  every  fonn  of  sin  inheres.  This  it  is  important  to  show. 
Selfishness  has  been  scarcely  regarded  by  many  as  a  vice^ 
much  less  as  constituting  the  whole  of  vice;  consequently, 
when  selfishness  has  been  most  apparent,  it  has  been  suppo^ 
sed  and  assumed  that  there  might  be  along  with  it  many  forms 
of  virtue.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  up  your  time  .and 
my  own  in  showing  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  selfish- 
ness. So  it  has  been  supposed  that  selfishness  might  exist  in 
any  heart  without  implying  every  form  of  sin;  that  a  man 
might  be  selfish  and  yet  not  proud.  In  short,  it  has  been  over- 
looked that  where  selfishness  is,  there  must  be  every  form  of 
sin,  that  where  there  is  one  form  of  selfishness  manifested, 
it  is  a  breach  of  every  commandment  of  God  and  implies  in 
fact  the  real  existence  of  every  possible  form  of  sin  and  abom- 
ination in  the  heart.  My  object  is  to  pursue  this  course  of 
instruction  so  far  and  no  farther  than  will  fully  develop  in 
your  minds  the  great  truth  that  where  selfishness  is,  there 
must  be  in  a  state  either  of  development  or  of  undevelopment 
every  form  of  sin  that  exists  in  earth  or  hell;  that  all  sin  is  a 
unit,  and  some  form  of  selfishness;  and  that  where  this  is,  all 
sin  must  be. 

The  only  reason  that  pride,  as  a  form  of  selfishness,  does  not 
appear  in  all  sinners  in  the  most  disgusting  forms  is  only  this, 
that  their  constitutional  temperament  and  providential  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  give  a  more  prominent  development  to 
some  other  attribute  of  selfishness.  It  is  important  to  remark 
that  where  any  one  form  of  unqualified  sin  exists,  there  selfish- 
ness must  exist,  and  there  of  course  every  form  of  sin  must 
exist,  at  least  in  embryo,  and  waiting  only  for  providential  cir- 
cumstances to  develop  it  When  tiierefore  you  see  any  form 
of  sin,  know  assuredly  that  selfishness,  the  root,  is  there,  and 
expect  nothing  else,  if  selfishness  continues,  than  to  see  devel- 
oped, one  after  one,  every  form  of  sin  as  the  providence  of 
God  shall  present  the  occasion.  Selfishness  is  a  volcano, 
sometimes  smothered,  but  which  must  have  vent.    The  prov- 
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idence  of  €rod  cannot  bat  present  occasions  upon  which  tti 
lataptides  will  hnnt  forth  and  cany  desolation  before  then. 

That  all  these  fonns  of  sin  exist  bas  been  known  and  admit- 
ted. Bat  it  does  not  imear  to  me  that  the  pbilosophy  of  sm 
has  been  dul j  considered  bj  many.  It  is  in^iortant  that  we 
shoald  get  at  the  fimdamental  or  generic  fonn  of  rin,  tiiat  fonn 
which  indode  sand  implies  all  odiers,  or  more  propeilj,  which 
constitutes  the  whole  of  sin.  Soch  is  selfishness.  ^Let  it  be 
written  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  and  engrared  in  tte  rock 
forever,'^  that  it  maj  be  known  that  where  selBshness  is,  there 
eveiy  nreceptof  the  law  is  violated,  there  is  the  whole  of  sin. 
Its  gout  and  ill  desert  most  depend  upon  the  light  with 
which  the  selfish  mind  is  surroanaed.  But  sin,  the  whde  of 
sin,  is  ttiere. 


LECTURE   XXVII. 
ATTmBUTEB  OF  SiaLFISHNESS. 

What  is  implied  in  dibobeindsncb  to  the  Law  of  God. 

19.  Enmity  against  God  is  also  an  attribate  of  selfishness- 
Enmity  is  hatred.  Hatred  may  exist  either  as  a  phenome- 
non of  the  sensibility  or  as  a  state  or  attitude  of  the  wiU.  Of 
course  I  am  now  to  speak  of  enmity  of  heart  or  will.  It  is 
selfishness  viewed  in  its  relations  to  Grod.  That  selfishness 
is  enmity  s^ainst  God  will  appear, 

(I.)  From  the  Bible.  The  Apostle  expressly  says  that 
^^  the  carnal  mind  (minding  the  flesh)  is  enmity  against  God.'^ 
It  is  fully  evident  that  the  Apostle  by  the  carnal  mind  means 
obeying  the  propensities  or  gratifying  the  desires.  But  this 
is  selfishness  as  1  have  defin^  it. 

(2.)  Selfishness  is  directly  opposed  to  the  wiU  of  God  as 
expressed  in  his  law.  That  requires  benevolence.  Selfish- 
ness is  its  opposite^,  and  therefore  enmity  against  the  lawgiver. 
(3.)  Selfishness  is  as  hostile  to  God's  government  as  it  can 
be.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  every  law  and  principle  and 
measure  of  his  government 

(4.)  Selfishness  is  opposition  to  God's  existence.  Opposi- 
tion to  a  government,  is  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  governor. 
It  is  opposition  to  his  existence  in  that  capacity*  It  is  and  must 
be  enmity  against  the  existence  of  the  ruler  as  such.  Selfish- 
ness must  be  enmity  against  the  existence  of  God's  govern- 
ment, and  as  He  does  and  must  sustain  the  relation  of  Sov- 
reign  Ruler,  selfishness  must  be  enmity  against  his  life. 
Selfishness  will  brook  no  restraint  in  respect  to  securing  its 
end.  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  it  will  not  sacrifice  to 
self  This  is  true,  or  it  is  not  selfishness.  If  then  God's 
happiness,  or  government,  or  life  come  into  competition  with 
it,  they  must  be  sacrificed. 

(5.)  But  Grod  is  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  selfishness. 
It  is  the  abominable  thing  his  soul  hateth.  H!e  is  more  in  the 
wav  of  selfishness  than  all  other  beings.  The  opposition  of 
selfishness  to  Him  is  and  must  be  supreme  and  perfect 

(6.)  That  selfishness  is  mortal  enmity  against  God,  is  not 
left  to  conjecture  nor  to  a  mere  deduction  or  inference.  God 
once  took  to  himself  human  nature  and  tried  the  experiment. 
Men  could  not  brook  his  presence  upon  earth,  and  they  rested 
not  until  they  had  murdered  him. 
28» 
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(7«)  Again.  Selfiihness  is  sopreme  enmity  asainst  Ood. 
That  is,  it  is  more  opposed  to  God  than  to  all  omer  beings. 

[1.]  This  most  be  because  God  is  more  opposed  to  it  and 
more  directlj  and  eternally  in  its  way.  Semshness  most  be 
relinquished  or  pnt  itself  in  supreme  opposition  to  God* 

|]2.J  Enmity  against  any  body  or  thing  bendes  God  can  be 
overcome  more  easily  than  against  him.  All  eardilj  enmities 
can  be  overcome  by  kindness  and  change  of  circumstances; 
but  what  kindnesft,  what  change  of  circumstances  can  change 
the  human  heart,  can  overcome  the  selfishness  and  enmity 
that  reigns  there  t 

(8.)  ^Ifishness  oflfers  all  manner  and  every  posable  degree 
of  resistance  to  God.  It  disregards  Gk>d's  commands.  It 
contemns  his  authority.  It  spurns  his  mercy.  It  tramples 
on  his  feelings.  It  tempts  his  forbearance.  Selfishness  in 
short  is  the  universal  antagonist  and  adversary  of  God.  It 
can  no  more  be  reconciled  to  Grod  or  subject  to  his  law  than 
it  can  cease  to  be  selfishness. 

90.  Madness  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Madness  is  used  sometimes  to  mean  anger,  sometimes  to 
mean  intellectual  insanity,  and  sometimes  to  mean  moral  in- 
sanity. 

I  speak  of  it  now  in  the  last  sense. 

Moral  insanity  is  not  insanity  of  the  intelligence,  but  of  the 
heart  Insanity  of  the  intelligence  destroys  for  the  time 
being  moral  agencv  and  accountability. 

IM^ral  insanity  is  a  state  in  which  the  intellectual  powers 
are  not  deranged,  but  the  heart  refuses  to  be  controlled  bj 
the  intelligence  and  acts  unreasonably  as  if  the  intellect  were 
deranged.  That  madness  or  moral  insanity  is  an  attribute  of 
selfishness  or  of  a  sinfiil  character  is  evident, 

(l.^  From  the  bible.  ^  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fidl 
•  of  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live,^ — ^Ek:cles. 
0:3, 

(2.)  It  has  been  shown  that  sinners  or  selfish  persons  act  in 
every  instance  directly  opposite  to  right  reason.  Indeed,  no- 
thing can  be  plainer  than  the  moral  msanity  of  every  selfish 
soul.  He  prefers  to  seek  his  own  interest  as  an  end  and  pre- 
fers a  straw  to  a  universe.  But  not  only  so:  he  does  this 
with  the  certain  knowledge  that  in  this  way  he  can  never 
secure  his  own  highest  interest  What  an  infinitely  insane 
course  that  must  be,  first  to  prefer  his  own  petty  gratification 
to  the  infinite  interests  of  (xod  and  of  the  universe,  and  se- 
coadly,  to  do  this  with  the  kuowledge  that  in  ^s  way  Aothing 
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can  be  ultiinatelj  gained  even  to  self,  and  that  if  the  course  is 
persisted  in,  it  must  result  in  endless  evil  to  self,  the  very 
thing  which  is  supremely  dreaded!  Sin  is  the  greatest  mys- 
tery and  the  greatest  absdrdity,  and  the  greatest  contramc* 
tion  in  the  universe. 

But  madness  is  an  essential  element  or  attribute  of  selfish- 
ness.  All  sinners,  without  any  exception,  are  and  must  be 
mad.  Their  chpiee  of  an  end  is  nrndness.  It  is  infinitely 
unreasonable.  Their  pursuit  of  it  is  madness  persisted  in* 
Their  treatment  of  every  thing  that  opposes  their  course  is 
madness.  All,  all  is  madness  infinite*  This  worldis  a  moral 
Bedlam,  an  insane  hospital  where  sinners  are  under  regimen. 
If  they  can  be  cured,  well.  If  not,  they  must  be  confined  in 
the  mad-house  of  the  universe  for  eternity. 

The  only  reason  why  sinners  do  not  perceive  their  own  and 
each  other's  madness  is,  that  thev  are  all  mad  together  and 
their  madness  is  all  of  one  type.  Hence  they  imagine  that  they 
are  sane,  and  pronounce  Christians  mad.  This  is  no  wonder. 
What  bther  conclusion  can  they  come  to  unless  they  can  dis- 
cover that  they  are  mad? 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  their  madness  is  of  tiie 
heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect  It  is  voluntary  and  not  una- 
voidable. Ifit  were  unavoidable  it  would  involve  no  guilt 
But  it  is  a  choice  made  and  persisted  in  in  the  integrity  of 
their  intellectual  powers,  and  therefore  they  are  without  ex- 
cuse. 

Sinners  are  generally  supposed  to  act  rationally  on  many 
subjects.  But  this  is  an  evident  mistake.  They  do  every 
thing  for  the  same  ultimate  reason  and  are  as  wholly  irra- 
tional in  one  thine  as  another.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
whole  history  and  life,  not  an  individual  thing,  that  is  not 
entirely  and  infinitely  unreasonable.  The  end  is  mad;  the 
means  are  mad;  all,  all  is  madness  and  desperation  of  spirit 
They  no  doubt  appear  so  to  angels,  and  so  they  do  to  saints; 
and  were  it  not  so  common  to  see  them  their  conduct  would 
fill  the  saints  and  angels  with  utter  amazement 

21.  ImpoHence  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

This  term  expresses  both  a  state  of  the  sensibility  and  of 
the  will.  Impatience  is  a  resistance  of  Providence.  When 
this  term  is  used  to  express  a  state  of  the  sensibility,  it  de- 
signates fretfulness,  ill  temper,  anger  in  the  form  of  emotion. 
It  is  an  unsubmissive  and  rebellious  state  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  those  trials  that  occur  under  the  administration  of  the 
providential  government  of  €rod. 
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Wbea  the  tenn  is  used  to  6iq>rew  a  state  of  the  will,  it  de- 
signates an  attitude  of  resistance  to  God^s  providentiiil  dis- 
pensations.   Selfishness  has  no  faith  in  God^  no  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  being  set  upon  self-giatificatioiL, 
is  continually  exposed  to  disappointment    God  is  infinitelj 
wise  and  benevolent    He  also  exercises  a  universal  provi- 
dence.   He  is  conducting  every  thing  with  reference  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole  universe.    He  of  course  will  often 
intodere  with  the  selfish  projects  of  those  who  are  pursuing 
an  opposite  end  to  that  which  He  pursues.    They  will  of 
coune  be  subject  to  almost  continual  disappointment  under  the 
providence  of  one  who  disposes  of  all  eyents  in  accordance 
with  a  design  at  war  with  their  own.    It  is  impossible  that 
the  schemes  of  selfishness  under  such  a  eovemment  should  not 
frequently  be  blown  to  the  winds,  and  that  such  an  one  shookl 
not  be  the  subject  of  incessant  crosses,  vexations  and  trials. 
Self>will  can  not  but  be  impatient  under  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment   Selfishness  would  of  course  have  every  thine  so  dis- 
posed as  to  favor  self-intereat  and  self-gratification.     But  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  benevolence  can  not  accommodate  itself  to 
this  state  of  mind.    The  result  must  be  a  constant  rasping 
and  collision  between  the  selfish  soul  and  the  providence  of 
God.    Selfishness  must  cease  to  be  selfishness  before  it  can 
be  otherwise. 

A  selfish  state  of  will  must  of  course  not  only  resist  crosses 
and  disappointments,  but  must  also  produce  a  feverish  end 
fretful  state  of  feeling  in  relation  to  the  trials  incident  to  life. 
Nothins  but  deep  sympathy  with  God  and  that  confidence  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  and  universal  providence  that  anni- 
hilates self-will  and  begets  universal  and  unquaUfied  submis- 
sion to  him,  can  prevent  impatience.  Impatience  is  always 
a  form  of  selfishness.  It  is  resistance  to  God.  It  is  self-will. 
Selfishness  must  be  gratified  or  displeased  of  course.  It 
shcMold  always  be  understood  that  when  trials  produce  impa- 
tience of  heart  the  will  is  in  a  selfish  attitude.  The  trials  of 
this  life  are  designed  to  develop  a  submissive,  confiding  and 

Btient  stete  of  mind.  A  selfish  spirit  is  represented  in  the 
>le  as  being,  under  the  providence  of  God,  like  a  bullock  un- 
accustomed to  the  yoke,  restive,  self-willed,  impatient  and  re- 
bellious. 

When  selfishness  or  self-will  is  subdued  and  benevolence 
is  in  exercise,  we  are  in  a  state  not  to  feel  disappointments, 
trials  and  crosses.  Having  no  way  or  will  of  our  own  about 
any  thing,  and  having  deep  sympathy  with  and  confidence  in 
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God,  we  can  not  be  disappdnted  in  any  snch  sense  as  to  vex 
the  spirit  and  break  the  peace  of  the  souK 

The  fact  is  that  selfishness  must  be  abandoned,  or  there  is, 
there  can  be  no  peace  to  us.  ^  There  is  no  peaee  to  the 
wicked,  saitfa  my  fcod."  ^The  wicked  are  like  Ae  troubled 
sea,  when  it  can  not  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirf^ 
An  impressive  figure  this  to  represent  the  continually  agitated 
state  in  which  a  selfish  mind  must  be  under  a  perfectly  bene- 
volent providence.  Selfishness  demands  partiality  in  provi- 
dence that  will  favor  self.  But  benevolence  will  not  bend  to 
its  inclinations.  This  mast  produce  resistance  and  fretting, 
or  selfishness  must  be  abanaoned.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  impatience  is  an  attribute  of  selfishness  and  will  always 
be  developed  under  crosses  and  trials. 

Selfishness  will  of  course  be  patient  while  providence  favors 
its  schemes,  but  when  crosses  come,  then  the  peace  of  the 
soul  is  broken. 

23.  Iniemperanct  is  also  a  form  or  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Selfishness  is  sdf4ndulgmce.  It  consists  in  the  committal 
of  the  will  to  the  mdulgence  of  the  propensities.  Of  course 
some  one,  or  more^  of  the  propensities  have  taken  the  control 
of  the  will.  Generally  there  is  some  ruling  passion  or  pro- 
pensity the  influence  of  which  becomes  overshadowing  and 
overrules  the  will  for  its  own  gratification.  Sometimes  it  is 
acquisitiveness  or  avarice,  the  love  of  gain;  sometimes  aK- 
mentiveness  or  epicurianism;  sometimes  it  is  amativeness  or 
sexual  love;  sometimes  phUoprogenitiveness  or  the  love  of  our 
own  children ;  sometimes  self^steem  or  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  self;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  the  great 
variety  of  the  propensities,  is  so  largely  developed  as  to  be 
the  ruling  tyrant  tnat  lords  it  over  the  will  and  over  all  the 
other  propensities.  It  matters  not  which  of  the  propensities 
or  whether  their  united  influence  gains  tiie  masteir  of  the 
will:  whenever  the  will  is  subject  to  them,  this  is  selfishness* 
It  is  the  carnal  mind. 

Intemperance  consists  in  the  undue  or  unlawful  indulgence 
of  any  propensity.  It  is  therefore  an  essential  element  or 
attribute  oi  selfishness.  All  selfishness  is  intemperance:  of 
course  it  is  an  unlawful  indulgence  of  the  propensities.  In- 
temperance has  as  many  forms  as  there  are  constitutional  and 
artificial  appetites  to  gratiAr.  A  selfish  mind  can  not  be  tem- 
perate. If  one  or  more  of  the  propensities  is  restrained,  it  is 
only  restrained  for  the  sake  of  the  undue  and  unlawful  indul- 
gence of  anotiier.    Sometimes  the  tendencies  are  intellectual, 
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(1.)  That  it  is  the  committal  of  the  will  to  adf-indhilgeiiGe; 
and  of  coune  and  of  necessity, 

(2.)  No  one  propensity  will  be  denied  bat  for  the  indolence 
of  another, 

(3.)  But  if  no  better  reason  tiian  HdB  exists  for  d^ajiog  any 
propensity,  then  the  selfish  man  is  chargeable  in  the  sight  ^ 
God  with  actually  in  heart  gratifying  every  propensity. 

(4)  And  this  conducts  to  the  plain  concfuflion  that  a  selfish 
man  is  fiill  of  sin  and  actually  in  heart  guilty  of  every  possi- 
ble or  conceivable  abomination.  - 

(5.)  ^  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  afer  her  hath  com* 
mitted  adultecy  with  her  already  in  his  heart"  He  may  not 
have  committed  the  outward  act  for  want  of  opportunity,  or 
for  the  reason  that  the  indulgence  is  inconsistent  with  the  love 
ot  reputation  or  fear  of  disgrace,  or  with  some  other  propen- 
sity.   Nevertheless  he  is  in  heart  guilty  of  the  deed. 

intemperance,  as  a  crime  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  the  atti* 
tude  of  me  will.  It  is  an  attribute  of  selfishness.  It  c^Misists 
in  the  choice  or  dispoution  to  gratify  the  propwsities  r^ard- 
less  of  the  law  of  benevolence.  This  is  intemperance;  and 
so  far  as  the  mind  is  considered,  it  is  the  whole  of  it  Now 
inasmuch  as  the  will  is  committed  to  self-indulgence,  and  no- 
thing but  the  contrariety  there  isbetwenthe  propensities  pre- 
vents the  unlimited  iadulgence  of  them  all,  it  follows  tiiat  eveiy 
selfish  person,  or  in  other  words  every  sinner,  is  chargeahle 
in  the  sight  of  God  with  every  species  of  intemperance  actual 
or  conceivable.  His  lusts  have  the  reign.  They  conduct 
him  whithersoever  they  litft  He  has  sold  himself  to  selAin- 
dulgence.  If  there  is  any  form  of  sel^indulgence  that  is  not 
actually  developed  in  him,  no  thanks  to  hun.  The  ^ovi- 
dence  of  God  has  restrained  the  outward  indulgence  while 
there  has  been  in  him  a  readiness  to  do  it 

23.  Recfflessneis  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness.  Reck- 
lessness is  carelessness,  or  a  state  of  mind  that  seeks  to  grat- 
is self  reeardless  of  consequences.  It  is  a  spirit  of  infiitoa- 
tion,  a  rushing  upon  ruin  heedless  of  what  may  come. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  selfishness. 
It  is  universally  nrominent  and  manifest  What  can  be  more 
manifest  and  stnkin^  and  astonishing  than  iht  recklessness  of 
every  sinner  t  Self-mdulgence  is  his  motto;  and  the  only  ap- 
pearance of  consideration  and  moderation  about  him  is,  that 
be  is  careful  to  deoy  one  propensity  for  the  sake  and  only  for  the 
sake  of  induldng  another.  He  hesitates  not  whether  he  shall 
indulge  himself,  but  sometimes  hesitates  and  ponders  and  de- 
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HbefEtes  in  respect  to  the  particiilar  propenait/  to  be  indulged 
or  denied.  He  U  at  all  times  perfectbr  reckless  as  it  respects 
self-indulgence.  This  is  settled.  Whenever  he  hesitates 
about  any  given  course,  it  is  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
selfnndu^nt  spirit  and  with  design  upon  the  whole  to  realize 
the  greatest  amount  of  self-indulgence.  When  sinners  hesi- 
tate about  remaining  in  sin  and  think  of  ^ving  up  sel^indul- 
gence^  it  is  only  certain  forms  of  sin  that  ther  contemplate 
relinquishing.  They  consider  what  thej  shall  lose  to  them- 
selves by  continuing  in  sin,  and  what  they  shall  gain  to  them- 
selves by  relinquismng  sin  and  turning  to  Ood.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  loss  and  gain  with  them.  They  have  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  every  form  of  selfishness;  nor  do  they  consider  that 
until  they  do,  they  are  at  every  moment  violating  the  whole 
law,  whatever  interest  of  self  they  may  be  plotting  to  secure., 
whether  the  interest  be  temporal  or  eternal,  physical  or  spir- 
itual. In  respect  to  the  denial  or  indulgence  of  one  or  anoth- 
er of  the  propensities,  they  may  and  indeed  can  not  but  be 
considerate  consistently  with  selfishness.  But  in  respect  to 
duty;  in  respect  to  the  commands  and  threatenings  of  God; 
in  respect  to  every  moral  consideration,  they  are  entirely  and 
universally  reckless.  And  when  they  appear  not  to  be  so,  but 
to  be  thoughtful  and  considerate,  it  is  onl^  selfishness  plot- 
tins;  its  own  indulgence  and  calculating  its  chances  of  loss 
and  gain.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  known  consequences  of  every  form  of  selfish- 
ness, and  the  sinner's  pertinacious  cleaving  to  self-indulgence 
in  the  face  of  such  considerations,  that  every  sinner  is  appal- 
lingly reckless,  and  that  it  may  be  said  that  his  recklessness 
is  infinite. 

24.  Unity  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

By  unity  is  intended  that  selfishness,  and  consequently  all 
sin  is  a  unit  That  is,  there  are  not  various  kinds  of  sin,  nor 
various  kinds  of  selfishness,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  are  there 
various  forms  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  always  one  and 
but  one  thing.  It  has  but  one  end,  and  not  diverse  ends. 
The  indulgence  of  one  appetite  or  passion,  or  another,  does 
not  imply  ufierentends  or  forms  of  selfishness,  strictly  speak< 
ing.  It  is  only  one  choice,  or  the  choice  of  one  end  and 
the  different  forms  are  only  the  use  of  different  means  to  ac- 
complish this  one  end.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  but  one 
form  of  virtue;  and  when  we  speak  of  various  forms,  we 
speak  loosely  and  in  accommodation  to  the  general  notions  of 
mankind.  Virtue,  as  we  have  before  seen,  is  a  unit  II 
29 
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always  ooiuiftts  in  ultiinale  intention;  and  this  idtimate  inten* 
tion  is  always  one  and  the  same.    It  is  the  choice  of  the  ^gb* 
est  weli-being  of  God  and  of  the  univene  as  an  uid.    tSis 
intention  never  changes  its  form,  and  all  the  effi>rts  which  the 
mind  makes  to  realise  this  end,  and  which  we  looselj  call  £A 
ferent  forms  of  virtue,  are  after  all  only  the  one  unchanged 
and  unchangable,  uncompounded  and  indivisiMe  intention, 
energizing  to  realize  its  one  great  end.  Just  so  with  selfishness. 
It  is  one  choice,  or  tiie  choice  of  one  and  only  one  end,  to 
wit,  selAgratificatioh  or  self-indulgence.    All  tiie  various,  and 
every  varying  shifts  and  turns  and  modes  of  indulgence  which 
make  up  the  entire  history  of  the  sinner,  imply  no  complexi- 
ty in  the  Ibrm  or  substance  of  his  choice.    All  are  resorted 
to  for  one  and  only  one  reason.    They  are  only  this  one  on- 
compounded  and  uncompoundable,  thb  never  varying  choice 
of  self-indulgence,  energizing  and  using  various  means  to  re- 
alize its  one  simple  end.    The  reason  why  the  idea  is  so  com- 
mon, and  why  the  phraseology  of  men  implies  that  there  are 
really  various  forms  of  sin  and  of  holiness  is,  that  they  unwit- 
tingly lose  sight  of  that  in  which  sin  and  holiness  alone  con- 
sist, and  conceive  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  outward  act,  or  to 
the  causative  volition  that  is  put  form  by  the  intention  to  se- 
cure its  end.    Let  it  but  always  be  remembered  that  holiness 
and  sin  are  but  the  moral  attributes  of  selfishness  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  they  arc  each  the  choice  of  one  end  and  only 
one;  and  the  delusion  that  there  are  various  forms  and  lands 
of  sin  and  holiness  will  flee  away  forever. 

Holiness  is  holiness,  in  form  and  essence  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. It  is  the  moral  element  or  quality  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence. Sin  IB  sin,  in  form  and  essence  one  and  indivisi- 
ble; and  is  the  moral  attribute  of  selfishness  or  of  the  choice 
of  self-indulgence  as  the  end  of  life.  This  conducts  us  to  the 
real  meaning  of  those  Scriptures  which  assert  ^  that  all  the 
law  b  fulfilled  in  one  word,  love,''  that  this  is  the  whole  of 
virtue,  and  comprises  all  that  we  loosely  call  the  diflferent 
virtues,  or  different  forms  of  virtue.  And  it  also  explains 
this,  ^Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  ofltend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  ail."  That  is,  oficndiug  in  one  point 
implies  the  real  commission  of  all  sin.  It  implies,  and  is  seiP 
ishness,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  sin.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  religious  teachers  should  understand  this,  and 
no  longer  conceive  of  sin  as  original  and  actual;  as  sins  of 
heart  and  sins  of  life;  as  sins  of  omission  and  conumssion; 
as  sins  of  licentiousness  and  gluttony,  intemperance  and  the 


like.  Noff  such  notions  and  such  phraseologj  will  do  tot 
those  who  can  not,  or  have  no  opportunity  to  look  de^er  into 
the  philo6(^hj  of  moral  eovcmment;  but  it  is  time  mat  the 
veil  were  taken  away,  and  both  sin  and  holiness  laid  open  to 
the  pnblic  gaze. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  because  there  is  but  one  form  or 
kind  of  sin  or  of  holiness,  strictlr  speaking,  that  therefore  all 
flin  is  equally  blameworthy,  and  that  all  holiness  is  equally 
praiseworthy.  This  does  not  follow,  as  we  shall  see  under 
Its  proper  head.  Neither  let  it  be  called  a  contradiction  that 
I  have  so  often  spoken  and  shall  so  often  speak  of  the  difier- 
ent  forms  of  sin  and  of  holiness.  All  tins  is  convenient  and 
as  I  judge  indispensable  in  preparing  the  way,  and  to  {in- 
duct the  mind  to  the  true  conception  and  apprehensum  of 
this  great  and  ftindamental  truth;  fundamental  in  the  sense 
that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  truly  clear  and  just  coi^ 
eeptions  of  either  holiness  or  sin.  They  are  both  units  and 
eternal  and  necessary  opposites  and  antagonists.  They  can 
never  dwell  together  or  coalesce  any  more  than  heaven  and 
bell  can  be  wedded  to  each  other. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 
AITRIBUTEB  OF 

What  is  luruxDut  DnoBSDmvcB  to  thb  Law  op  Goix 

,  25.  Egotiffn  is  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

Egotism^  when  properly  conddered,  does  not  consist  in  ac- 
tually  talking  about  and  praising  self;  but  in  that  disposition 
of  mind  that  manifests  itself  in  seli^laudation.  Parrots  talk 
almost  exclusively  of  themselves,  and  yet  we  do  not  accuse 
thej^  of  egotism,  nor  feel  the  least  disgust  toward  them  on  that 
account 

Moral  agents  may  be  under  circumstances  that  render  it 
necessary  to  speak  much  of  themselves.  God's  character  and 
relations  are  such  and  the  ie^norance  of  men  so  ereat  that  itis 
necessary  for  Him  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  and  consequent- 
ly to  speak  to  them  very  much  about  Himself.  The  same  is 
true  of  Christ,  Christ^s  principal  object  was  to  make  the 
world  acquainted  with  himself  and  with  tfie  nature  and  design 
of  his  mission.  Of  course  he  spake  much  of  himself.  But 
who  ever  thought  of  accusing  either  the  Father  or  the  Son  of 
egotism  t 

The  fact  is  that  real  egotism  is  a  selfish  state  of  the  will 
It  is  a  selfish  disposition.  Selfishness  is  the  supreme  prefer- 
ence of  self,  of  self-interest,  self-indulgence;  of  course,  this 
state  of  mind  can  not  but  manifest  egotism.  The  heart  is  ego-' 
tistical,  and  the  language  and  deportment  must  be. 

An  egotistical  state  of  mind  manifests  itself  in  a  ereat  vari- 
ety of  ways;  not  only  in  self-commendation  and  laudation, 
but  also  in  selfish  aims  and  actions,  exalting  self  in  action  as 
well  as  in  word.  An  egotistical  spirit  speaks  of  itself  and  its 
achievments  in  such  a  way  as  reveals  the  assumption  that  self 
is  a  very  important  personage.  It  demonstrates  that  self  is 
the  end  of  every  dune  and  the  great  idol  before  which  ail 
ought  to  bow  down  and  worship.  This  is  not  too  strong  lan- 
guage. The  fact  is,  that  selfishness  is  nothing  short  of  a  prac- 
tical setting  up  of  the  shameless  claim  that  self  is  of  more  im- 
Dortance  than  God  and  the  whole  universe;  that  self  ought  to 
ne  universally  worshiped ;  that  God  and  all  other  beings  ought 
to  be  entirely  consecrated  to  its  interests  and  to  the  proiDoti9n 
of  its  glory.  Now  what  but  the  most  disgusting  egotism  can  be 
expected  from  such  a  state  of  mind  as  thist  This  state  of 
mind  is  essentially  and  necessarily  egotistical*    If  it  does  not 
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manifest  itself  in  one  way,  it  will  and  most  in  another.  The 
thoughts  are  upon  self;  the  heart  is  upon  self.  Self-flatteiy  is 
a  necessary  result  or  rather  attribute  of  selfishness,  A  selfish 
man  is  always  a  self-flatterer,  and  a  seliHleceiyer,  and  a  self- 
devotee*    This  must  be. 

Self  may  speak  very  sparingly  of  self  for  the  reason  diat  it 
thinks  too  much  of  self  to  willingly  incur  die  charge  of  egotism. 
A  man  may  haye  a  spirit  too  egotistical  to  speak  out,  and  may 
rereal  his  superlative  disposition  to  be  praised  by  a  studied 
abstinence  from  self-commendation.  Nay,  he  maj  speak  of 
himself  in  tenns  the  most  reproachful  and  seif-abasme  in  the 
spirit  of  supreme  egotism;  to  evince  his  humility  and  we  deep 
self-knowledge  which  he  possesses*  But  a  spirit  of  selMeifica- 
tion,  which  selfishness  always  is,  if  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  words,  must  and  will  in  deeds.  The  great  and  supreme 
importance  of  self  is  assumed  by  the  heart,  and  can  not  but 
in  some  way  manifest  itself.  It  may,  and  often  does  put  on 
the  garb  of  the  utmost  self-abasement.  It  stoops  to  conquer, 
and  to  gain  universal  praise,  affects  to  be  most  empty  of  sel£ 

But  mis  is  only  a  refined  egotism.  It  is  only  saying,  Come 
see  my  perfect  humility  and  self-emptiness,  Indeed  there 
are  myriads  of  ways  in  which  an  egotistical  spirit  manifests 
itself  mid  so  subtle  and  refined  are  many  of  them  that  they  re- 
semble Satan  robed  in  the  stolen  habiliments  of  an  angel  of 
light. 

An  egotistical  spirit  often  manifests  itself  in  self-consequen- 
tial airs,  and  by  thrusting  self  into  the  best  seat  at  table,  in  a 
stage  coach,  a  rail  road  car,  or  into  the  best  state  room  in  a 
steam  boat  In  short,  it  manifests  in  action  what  it  is  apt  to 
manifest  in  word,  to  wit:  a  sense  of  supreme  self-importance. 

I  said  that  the  mere  fact  of  speaking  of  self  is  not  of  itself 
proof  of  an  egotistical  spirit  The  thing  to  be  regarded  is  the 
manner  and  manifest  design  of  speaking  of  self.  A  benevo- 
lent man  may  speak  much  of  self  because  it  may  be  important 
to  others  that  he  should  do  so,  on  account  of  his  relations. 
When  the  design  is  the  benefit  of  others  and  the  glory  of  God, 
it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spirit  0/  eeotism.  A  benevo- 
lent man  might  speak  of  himself  just  as  he  would  of  others. 
He  has  merged  his  interests  in,  or  ratiier  identified  them  with 
the  interests  of  others  and  of  course  would  naturally  treat  oth^ 
en  and  speak  of  them  much  as  he  treats  and  speaks  of  him- 
self. If  he  sees  and  censures  the  conduct  of  others,  and  has 
erer  been  guilty  of  the  like,  he  will  censure  his  own  baseness 
quite  as  severely  as  he  does.the  same  thing  in  others.  If  he 
29* 
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commends  the  virtnes  of  othen,  it  is  bot  forttie  gkwy  of  God; 
and  for  the  yerj  aame  reaaoii,  he  might  speak  of  Tirtiiefl  ot 
which  he  is  conscious  in  himself,  that  God  may  hare  glMj.  A 
perfect]  J  simple-hearted  and  guileless  state  of  mind  mi^^t  ntt- 
turally  enoam  manifest  itself  in  this  manner.  An  egotistical 
spirit  in  ano&er  might,  and  doubtless  would  lead  him  to  misun- 
derstand such  open  heartedness  and  transparencj  of  character. 
There  would  be  nererthelcss  a  radical  difference  in  the  spirit 
wilh  which  two  such  men  would  speak  either  of  their  own 
iaults  or  virtues. 

26.  SitnpUdtuiM  another  attribute  of  selfishness. 

By  this  t»m  it  is  intended  to  express'  two  things,  to  wit: 

(L)  Singleness,  unmixed  or  unmm^led,  and 

(2b)  Th^  selfishness  is  always  as  intense  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  can  be.  I  will  consider  these  two  branches  of 
the  subject  separately  and  in  order. 

(1.)  Selfishness  is  simple  in  the  sense  of  uncompoonded  or 
unmixed. 

It  consists,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen  in  ultimate  choice  or 
intention.  It  is  the  choice  of  an  end,  of  course  the  supreme 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  soul.  Now  it  must  be 
selAerident  that  no  other  and  opposing  choice  can  consist 
with  it  Nor  can  the  mind  while  in  the  exercise  of  this  choice 
of  an  end  posribly  put  forth  any  volitions  inconsistent  with  it 
VoUtions  are  never  and  can  never  be  put  forth  but  to  secure 
some  end,  or  in  other  words,  for  some  reason.  If  they  could, 
such  volitions  would  have  no  moral  character  because  there 
would  be  no  intention.  Volitions  always  imply  intention* 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  benevolent  volitions  should  co- 
exist with  a  selfish  intention  or  that  selfish  volitions  should  co- 
exist with  a  benevolent  intention.  Simplicity,  in  the  sense 
of  uncompounded  or  unmixed,  must  be  an  attribute  of  selfish- 
ness. This  is  evidently  the  philosophy  assumed  in  die  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  of  inspiration.  **^  Ye  can  not  serve  two 
masters'' — (that  is,  certainly,  at  the  same  time)  says  Christ 
And  again:  ^^  Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  Mammon" — ^thatis, 
of  course  at  the  same  time.  ^^Can  a  fountain  at  the  same 
place  send  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter?"  says  James.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  bible  assumes  and  expressly  teaches  the  phi- 
losophy here  insisted  on. 

(i)  Selfishness  is  always  as  intense  as  under  the  drcanh 
stances  it  can  be. 

It  is  a  choice.    It  is  the  choice  of  self>indulgence  as  an  ulti- 
inte  end.    Thereforci  if  it  lounge,  it  is  only  because  the  pro* 
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b  penthj  to  lounge  at  the  time  preponderates.  If  energetic,  it 
!  19  to  secure  some  form  of  self-indulgence,  which,  at  the  time, 
is  preferred  to  ease.  If  at  one  time  it  is  more  or  less  intense 
I  than  at  another,  it  is  onljr  because  sel^gratification  at  the 
I  time  demands  it  Indeed  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it  is  more 
I  iatense  at  one  time  than  at  another  except  as  its  intensity  is 
increased  by  the  pressure  of  motives  to  abandon  it,  and  be* 
come  beneTolent  If  a  selfish  man  give  himself  up  to  idlenesSi 
lounging,  and  sleeping,  it  is  not  for  want  of  intensity  in  tfie 
action  of  his  will,  but  because  his  disposition  to  self  indulgence 
in  this  form  is  so  strong.  So  if  his  selfishness  take  on  any 
possible  type,  it  is  only  because  of  the  strength  of  his  disposi- 
/tion  to  indulge  self  in  that  particular  way.  Selfishness 
lives  only  for  one  end,  and  it  is  impossible  that  that  end  while 
it  continues  to  be  chosen  should  not  have  the  supreme  con- 
trol. Indeed,  the  choice  of  an  ultimate  end  implies  the  con- 
aecration  of  the  will  to  it,  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
the  will  is  not  true  to  the  end  which  it  chooses,  and  &at  it 
acts  less  intensely  than  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  end 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  the  readiest 
way  to  realize  it  The  end  is  chosen  without  qualification  or 
not  at  all  as  an  ultimate  end.  The  moment  any  thing  should 
intervene  that  should  cause  the  mind  to  withhold  the  reqmsite 
energjr  to  secure  it,  that  moment  it  would  cease  to  be  chosen  as 
an  ultimate  end.  That  which  has  induced  the  will  to  with- 
hold the  recmisite  energy  has  become  the  supreme  object 


of  regard.  It  is  palpably  absurd  to  say  that  the  spint  of 
self-indulgence  should  not  always  be  as  intense  as  will  most 
indulge  self.  The  intensity  of  the  spirit  of  selPindulgence  is 
always  just  what  and  as  it  is,  because,  and  only  because  self  is 
the  most  indulged  and  gratified  thereby.  If  upon  the  whole 
self  would  be  more  indulged  and  gratified  by  greater  or  less 
intensity,  it  is  impossible  that  that  should  not  be.  The  pres- 
ence of  considerations  inducing  to  benevolence  must  either 
annihilate  or  strengthen  selfishness.  The  choice  must  be 
abandoned,  or  its  intensity  and  obstinacy  must  increase  widi, 
and  in  proportion  to  increasing  light  But  at  every  moment 
the  intensity  of  the  selfish  choice  must  be  as  great  as  is  con- 
sistent with  its  nature,  that  is,  with  its  being  the  choice  of  self* 
indulgence. 

27.  Total  Moral  DepraoOy  is  implied  in  selfishness  as  one 
of  its  attributes. 

By  this  I  intend  that  every  selfish  being  is  at  every  moment 
as  wicked  and  as  blameworthy  as  with  his  knowledge  he  can 
be.    To  establish  this  proposition,  I  must 
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(1.)  Remind  joa  of  that  in  which  moral  chamcter  consistB. 

(2.)  Of  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

(3.)  Of  the  conditimis  of  moral  obligation. 

(4.)  Show  the  unity  of  moral  obligation. 

(5.)  The  unity  of  virtae  and  of  vice. 

(6.)  How  to  measure  moral  obligation. 

(7.)  The  guikof  transgrenion  to  be  equal  to  the  degreeof 
obligation. 

(&)  Moral  agents  are  at  all  times  eiflier  as  holy  or  as  sinfol 
as  with  their  knowledge  they  can  be. 

(9.)  Consequently,  total  moral  depravity  is  an  attribute  of 
semsbness  in  the  sense  that  every  sinner  is  as  wicked  as  with 
his  present  light  he  can  be. 

(i.)  /n  what  moml  character  coruists. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  moral  character  belongs 
Only  to  ultimate  intention,  or  that  it  consists  in  Ae  choice  of 
an  ultimate  end,  or  the  end  of  Hfe. 

(2.)  The  foundation  of  moral  obltgatton, 

[l.l  Moral  character  implies  moral  obligation. 

^.'   Moral  obligation  respects  ultimate  intention. 

[3/  Ultimate  cnoicc  or  intention  is  the  choice  of  an  ulti- 
mate end,  or  the  choice  of  something  for  its  own  sake. 

[4.]  The  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  choose  ot  intend 
an  end  or  something  for  its  own  sake,  must  consist  in  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  the  thing  to  be  chosen. 

[5.]  The  highest  good  or  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  uni- 
verse is  of  intrinsic  and  infinite  value. 

[6.]  Therefore  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the 
universe  of  sentient  beings  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, that  is,  this  is  the  ultimate  end  to  which  all  moral  agents 
ought  to  consecrate  themselves. 

(3.)  Conditions  of  moral  obligation. 

\l^  The  powers  of  moral  agency:  Intellect,  Sensibility, 

[2.]  The  existence  and  perception  of  the  end  that  ought  to 
be  chosen. 

(4.)  Unity  of  Moral  Obligation. 

[1.]  Mond  obligation  strictly  belongs  only  to  the  ultimate 
intention. 

r2.1  It  requires  but  one  ultimate  choice  or  intention. 

^•J  It  requires  universally  and  only  that  every  moral  agent 
ahould  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  honestly  will, 
choose,  intend  the  highest  good  of  being  as  an  end,  or  for  its 
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own  intrinsic  ralne.    Therefore  moral  obligation  is  a  unit 

(5.)  Unity  of  virtue  and  vice. 

[1]  Virtue  must  be  a*  unit,  for  it  always  and  onlj  consists 
in  compliance  with  moral  obligation,  which  is  a  unit 

[2.]  it  always  and  only  consists  in  one  and  the  same  choice, 
or  m  the  choice  of  one  and  the  same  end. 

rS.]  It  has  been  fully  shown  that  sin  consists  in  selfishness 
and  that  selfishness  is  an  ultimate  choice,  to  wit,  tiie  choice 
of  selF'gratification  as  an  end  or  for  its  own  sake. 

[4.]  Selfishness 'is  always  one  and  the  same  choice  or  tiie 
choice  of  one  and  the  same  end. 

[5.1  Therefore,  selfishness  or  sin  must  be  a  unit 

[6.J  Or  more  strictly  virtue  is  the  moral  element  or  attri- 
bute of  disinterested  benevolence  or  good  willing.  And  sin 
or  vice  is  the  moral  element  or  attribute  of  selfishness.  Vir^ 
tue  is  always  the  same  attribute  of  the  same  choice.  They 
are  therefore  always  and  necessarily  units. 

(6,)  How  to  measure  moral  obligatian. 

[L]  It  is  affirmed  both  by  reason  and  revelation  that  there 
are  degrees  of  guilt;  that  some  are  more  guilty  than  others.; 
and  that  the  same  individual  may  be  more  guilty  at  one  time 
than  at  another. 

[2.]  The  same  is  true  of  virtue^  One  person  may  be  more 
virtuous  than  another  when  both  are  truly  virtuous.  And 
also  the  same  person  may  be  more  virtuous  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  although  he  may  be  virtuous  at  all  times.  In  oth- 
er words,  it  is  affirmed  both  by  reason  and  revelation  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  growth  both  in  virtue  and  vice. 

[3.1  It  is  matter  of  general  belief  also  that  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  same  degree  of  light  or  knowledge,  is  more  or 
less  praise  or  blameworthy  as  he  shall  do  one  tUng  or  anoth- 
er;  or  in  other  words,  as  he  shall  pursue  one  course  or  anoth- 
er, to  accomplish  the  end  he  has  in  view;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thine,  that  the  same  individual  with  the  same  knowl- 
edge or  light,  is  more  or  less  virtuous  or  vicious  according  to 
the  course  of  outward  life  which  he  shall  pursue.  This  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  is  human  prejudice,  and  a  serious  and  most 
injurious  error. 

[4.]  It  is  also  generally  held  that  two  or  more  individuals 
having  precisely  the  same  degree  of  lieht  dt  knowledge,  and 
being  both  equally  benevolent  or  sel&h,  may  nevertheless 
diflfer  in  their  degree  of  virtue  or  vice  according  as  thev  pur- 
sue different  courses  of  outward  conduct  This  also  I  snail 
attempt  to  show  is  fundamental  error. 
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We  can  arrive  at  tfie  truth  upon  this  subject  only  hj  clearly 
understanding  how  to  measure  moral  obligationi  and  of  course 
how  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  virtue  and  sin.  The  amount 
or  degree  of  virtue  or  vice  or  of  praise  or  blame-worthine^ 
is  and  must  be  decided  by  reference  to  the  degree  of  obliga- 
tion. 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  here  tiiat  virtue  does  not 
merit  so  much  praise  and  reward  as  vice  does  blame  and  pan- 
ishment    This  is  the  universal  and  necessary  affirmaticMi  of 
reason  and  the  plain  doctrine  of  inspiration.    The  reason  is 
this:  Virtue  is  a  compliance  with  obligation.    Christ  says, 
^ When  you  have  done  all,  say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants: 
we  have  done  what  it  was  our  dutjr  to  do.''     To  suppose  that 
virtue  is  as  deserving  of  reward  as  vice  is  of  punishment  were 
to  overlook  obUgation  altogether,  and  make  virtue  a  woil:  of 
supererogation,  or  that  to  which  we  are  under  no  obligaticm. 
Suppose  I  owe  you  a  hundred  dollars.    When  I  pay  yon  I  only 
discharge  my  obligation,  and  lay  you  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion to  me,  except  to  treat  me  as  an  honest  man  when  and  as 
long  as  I  am  sucn.    This  is  all  the  reward  which  the  disch^ge 
of  duty  merits. 

But  suppose  I  refuse  to  pay  you  when  it  is  in  my  power. 
Here  my  desert  of  blame,  as  every  body  must  know,  and  as 
the  Bible  every  where  teaches,  is  vasuy  greater  than  my 
desert  of  praise  in  the  former  case.  The  difference  lies  in 
this,  namely,  that  virtue  is  nothing  more  than  a  compliance 
with  obligation.  It  is  the  doixie  of  Uiat  which  could  not  have 
been  neglected  without  sin.  Hence  all  the  reward  which  it 
merits  is  that  the  virtuous  being,  so  long  as  he  is  virtuous, 
shall  be  regarded  and  treated  as  one  who  does  his  duty  and 
complies  with  his  obligations. 

But  vice  is  the  violation  of  obligation.  It  is  a  refusal  to  do 
what  ought  to  be  done.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  guilt 
is  equal  to  the  obligation,  that  is,  the  measure  of  obligation  is 
the  measure  of  guilt  This  brings  us  to  the  j^int  of  inquiiy 
DOW  before  us,  namely,  now  is  moral  obligation  to  be  meas- 
nred?  What  is  the  criterion,  the  rule,  or  standard  by  which 
the  amount  or  degree  of  obligation  is  to  be  estimated  t 

And  here  I  would  remind  you, 

a  That  moral  Obligation  is  founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  the  universe,  and, 

b  That  the  conditions  of  the  obligation  are  the  possessioD 
of  the-powers  of  moral  agency  and  light,  or  the  knowledge  of 
the  end  to  be  chosen. 
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c  Hence  it  follows  that  the  obligation  is  to  be  measured  by 
ihe  tnifurs  honest  apprthennon  or  judgment  of  the  intrinsic  val- 
tifi  of  the  end  to  be  chosen.  That  this  and  nothing  e^  is  the 
rale  or  standard  by  which  the  obligation,  and  consequently 
the  guilt  of  violating  it  is  to  be  measured,  will  appear  if  we 
consider, 

a  That  the  obligation  can  not  be  measured  by  the  infinity 
of  God,  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite  value  of  His 
interests.  He  is  an  infinite  being,  and  His  well-being  must 
be  of  intrinsic  mid  of  infinite  value.  But  unless  this  be  known 
to  a  moral  agent,  he  can  not  be  under  obligation  to  will  it  as 
an  ultimate  end.  If  he  knows  it  to  be  of  some  value  he  is 
bound  to  choose  it  for  that  reason.  But  the  measure  of  his 
obligation  must  be  just  equal  to  the  clearness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion of  its  intrinsic  value. 

Besides  if  the  infinity  of  God  were  alone  or  without  refers 
ence  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  the  rule  by  which  moral 
obligation  is  to  be  measured,  it  would  follow  that  obligation  is 
in  all  cases  the  same^  and  of  course  that  the  guilt  of  disobe- 
dience would  also  in  all  cases  be  the  same.  But  this,  as  has 
been  said,  contradicts  both  reason  and  revelation.  Thus  it 
appears  that  moral  obligation,  and  of  course  guilt,  can  not  be 
measured  by  the  infinity  of  God  without  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  agent. 

b  It  can  not  be  measured  by  the  infinity  of  His  authority 
without  reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  for  the  same 
reasons  as  above. 

c  It  can  not  be  measured  by  the  infinity  of  his  moral  excel- 
lence without  reference  both  to  the  infinite  value  of  his  inte- 
rests and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ageut;  for  his  interests  are 
to  be  chosen  as  an  end  or  for  their  own  valne^  and  without 
knowledge  of  their  value,  there  can  be  no  obligation;  nor  can 
obligation  exceed  knowledge. 

<2  If,  again,  the  infinite  excellence  of  God  were  alone  or  with- 
out reference  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  to  be  the  rule  by 
which  moral  obligation  is  to  be  measured,  it  would  follow  that 
guilt  in  all  cases  of  disobedience,  is  and  must  be  equal.  This 
we  have  seen  can  not  be. 

e  It  can  not  be  measured  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good 
or  well  being  of  God  and  the  universe  without  reference  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  agent,  for  the  same  reason  as  above. 

/  It  can  not  be  measured  by  the  particular  course  of  life 
pursued  by  the  agent.  That  the  guilt  of  sin  can  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  particular  course  of  bfe  pursued,  will  appear,  if 
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we  €M«der  thtt  moral  obligation  has  directlj  nodiiiig  to  dp 
with  the  outward  life.  It  respects  the  ultimate  intention  onlj 
and  that  decides  the  course  of  outward  action  or  life.  Tl^ 
guilt  of  any  outward  action  can  not  be  decided  bj  reference 
to  the  kind  of  action  without  regard  to  the  intentioai  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  act  must  be  found  in  the  intentioAi  and 
not  in  the  outward  act  or  life.    This  leads  me, 

g  To  remark  that  the  decree  of  moral  obligation,  and  of 
course  the  degree  of  the  gmlt  of  disobedience  can  not  be 
proper!/  estimated  by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  inten- 
tion without  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
agent  Selfish  intention  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  unit,  always 
the  same;  and  if  this  were  the  standard  by  which  the  d^ree 
of  guilt  is  to  be  measured,  it  would  follow  that  it  is  always 
the  same. 

A  Nor  can  obligation,  nor  of  course  guilt,  be  measured  by 
the  kndmcy  of  nn.  All  sin  tends  to  infinite  evil,  to  ruin  the 
sinner,  and  from  its  contaeious  nature,  to  spread  and  ruin  the 
universe.  Nor  can  any  finite  mind  know  what  the  ultimate 
results  of  any  sin  may  be,  nor  to  what  particular  evil  it  may 
tend.  As  all  sin  tends  to  universal  and  eternal  evil,  if  this 
were  the  criterion  by  which  the  guilt  is  to  be  estimated,  all 
sin  would  be  equally  guilty,  which  can  not  be* 

Again r  That  the  guilt  of  sin  can  not  be  measured  by  the. 
tendency  of  sin  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  moral  obligation 
is  not  founded  in  the  tendency  of  action  or  intention,  but  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to  be  intended.  Estimating 
moral  obligation  or  measuring  sin  or  holiness  by  Undenctf^  is 
in  accordance  with  the  utilitarian  philosophy  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  false.  Moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an 
end,  and  is  founded  upon  die  intrinsic  value  of  the  end,  and  is 
not  so  much  as  conditionated  upon  the  tendency  of  the  choice 
to  secure  its  end.  Therefore  tendency  can  never  be  the  rule 
by  which  obligation  can  be  measured,  nor,  of  course,  the 
rule  by  which  guilt  can  be  estimated* 

t  Nor  can  moral  obligation  be  estimated  by  the  results  of  a 
moral  action  or  course  of  action*  Moral  obligation  respects 
intention  and  respects  results  no  farther  than  they  were  inten- 
ded. Much  good  may  result,  as  in  the  death  of  Christ,  with- 
out any  virtue  but  with  much  guilt  So,  much  evil  may  result 
as  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  withput  guilt,  bat  with  great 
virtue.  If  moral  obligation  is  not  founded  or  conditiooated 
on  results,  it  follows  that  guilt  can  not  be  duly  estimated  by 
results  without  reference  to  knowledge  and  intention. 
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j  What  has  been  said  has,  I  trust,  rendered  it  evident  that 
-moral  obligation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mind's  honest  appre- 
hension or  judgment  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to  be  cho- 
sen and  which  is  rejected,  to  wit,  the  highest  well-being  of 
God  and  the  universe. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  selfishness  implies 
the  rejection  of  the  interests  of  God  and  of  the  universe  for 
the  sake  of  one^s  own.  It  refuses  to  will  good  but  upon  con- 
dition that  it  belongs  to  self.  It  spurns  God's  interests  and 
those  of  the  universe,  and  seeks  only  self>interest  as  an  ulti- 
mate end.  It  must  follow  that  the  selfish  man's  guilt  is  just 
equal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  interests 
that  he  rejects.  This  is  undeniably  the  doctrine  of  the  bible. 
I  will  introduce  a  few  paragraphs  from  one  of  my  repotitd 
sermons  upon  this  subject 

I.  The  scriptures  assume  and  affirm  it* 

Acts  17:30  afibrds  a  plain  instance.  The  apostle  alludes 
to  those  past  ages  when  the  heathen  nations  had  no  written 
revelation  from  God,  and  remarks  that  ^^  those  times  of  igno- 
rance Grod  winked  at"  This  does  not  mean  that  God  conni- 
ved at  their  sin  because  of  their  darkness,  but  it  does  mean  that 
he  passed  over  it  with  comparatively  slight  notice,  regarding 
it  as  a  sin  of  far  less  aggravation  than  that  which  men  would 
now  commit  if  they  turned  away  when  God  commanded  them 
all  to  repent.  True,  sin  is  never  absolutely  a  light  thing;  but 
comparatively,  some  sins  incur  small  guilt  when  compared 
with  the  great  guilt  of  other  sins.  This  is  implied  in  our 
text 

I  next  cite  James  4:  17.  ^^  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do 
good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  This  plainly  implies 
that  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  moral  obligation;  and  even 
more  than  tUs  is  implied,  namely,  that  the  euilt  of  any 
sinner  is  always  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject  It  always  corresponds  to  the  mind's  perception  of  the 
value  of  the  end  which  should  have  been  chosen,  but  is  rejec- 
ted. If  a  man  knows  he  ought  in  any  given  case  to  do  good,  and 
yet  does  not  do  it,  to  him  this  is  sin — the  sin  plainly  lying  in  the 
fact  of  not  doing  good  when  he  knew  he  could  do  it,  and  be- 
ine  measured  as  to  its  guilt  by  the  degree  of  that  knowledge. 

John  9:  41 — ^^  Jesus  said  unto  them,  if  ye  were  blind,  je 
should  have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say,  we  see;*  therefore  your 
sin  remaineth."  Here  Christ  asserts  that  men  without  knowl- 
edge would  be  without  sin:  and  that  men  who  have  knowledge, 
and  sin  notwithstanding,  are  held  guilty.  This  plainly  affirms 
30 
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that  the  presence  of  Hght  or  knowledge  is  requisite  to  the 
existence  of  sin^  and  obvioiuly  implies  that  the  amoont  of 
knowledge  possessed  is  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  siiL 

.It  is  remarkable  that  the  Bible  everywhere  assumes  first 
truths^  It  does  not  stop  to  prove  them,  or  even  assert  them— 
it  always  assumes  their  truth,  and  seems  to  assume  that  every 
one  knows  and  will  admit  them.  As  I  have  been  recentlj 
writing  on  moral  government  and  studying  the  Bible  as  to  its 
teachings  on  this  class  of  subjects,  I  have  been  often  stmck 
with  this  remarkable  fact  • 

John  15 :  22 — fU  ^  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin:  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  ibr  their 
sin.  He  that  bateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I  bad 
not  done  amone  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did, 
they  had  not  had  sin:  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated 
bom  me  and  my  Father."  Christ  holds  the  same  doctrine  here 
as  in  the  last  passage  cited;  light  essential  to  constitute dn^  and 
the  degree  of  liehti  constituting  the  measure  of  its  aggravation. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  Christ  probably  did 
not  mean  to  affirm  in  the  absolute  sense  that  if  he  had 
not  come,  the  Jews  would  have  had  no  sin;  for  they  would 
have  had  some  light  if  He  had  not  come.  He  spews,  as  I 
suppose,  comparatively.  Their  sin  if  He  had  not  come  would 
have  been  so  much  less  as  to  justify  his  strong  language. 

Luke,  12:  47,  48— **  And  that  servant  which  knew  his 
Lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that 
knew  not  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be 
beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  giTen, 
of  him  shall  be  much  required;  and  to  whom  men  have  com- 
mitted much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more." 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  laid  down  and  the  truth  assumed 
that  men  shall  be  punished  according  to  knowledge.  To  whom 
much  light  is  eiven,  of  him  shall  much  obedience  be  required^ 
This  is  precisely  the  principle,  that  God  requires  of  men  ac- 
cording to  the  light  they  have. 

1  Tim.  1:  13— ^^  Who  was  before  a  blasphemer,  and  a 
persecutor,  and  injurious:  but  I  obtained  mercy^  because  i 
did  it  ienorantly  m  unbelief."  Paul  had  done  things  m 
form  as  bad  as  well  they  could  be;  yet  his  jguilt  was  far  less 
because  he  did  them  under  the  darkness  otunbelief;  hence 
he  obtained  mercy,  when  otherwise,  he  might  not  The  plai'J. 
assumption  is  that  his  ignorance  abated  from  the  maligai^  ^' 
bis  sin  and  favored  his  obtaining  mercy. 
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In  another  passage,  (Acts  36:  9)  Paul  sajs  of  himself— 
^I  yerilj  thought  with  myself,  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'*  This  had  evciy 
thing  to  do  with  the  degree  of  his  guilt  in  rejecting  the  Mes- 
siah, and  also  with  his  obtaining  pardon. 

Luke,  23:  34 — ^^^Then  said  Jesus,  Father  forgive  them:  for 
ihej  know  not  what  they  do."  This  passage  presents  to  us 
the  suffering  Jesus,  surrounded  with  Roman  soldiers  and  ma- 
licious scribes  and  priests  yet  pouring  out  his  prayer  for  them, 
and  making  the  only  plea  in  their  behalf  which  could  be 
made — ^^for  they  know  not  what  they  do*''*  This  does  not  im- 
ply that  they  had  no  guilt,  for  if  this  were  true  they  would 
not  have  needed  forriveness;  but  it  did  imply  that  their  guilt 
was  greatly  palliatea  by  their  ignorance,  if  (hey  had  known 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  their  guilt  might  have  been  unpardon- 
able. 

Matt.  11:  30 — 2i — '^Then  began  he  to  upbraid  the  cities 

wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done  because  they 

repented  not.    Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin! — ^woe  unto  thee, 

Bethsaida!  for  if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you 

had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented 

long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.    But  I  say  unto  you  it  shall  be 

more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  day  of  judgment 

than  for  you.    And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto 

heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down   to  hell:  for  if  the  mighty 

works  which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in  Sodom, 

it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.    But  I  say  unto  yon, 

that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the 

day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee."    But  why  does  Christ  thus 

upbraid  these  cities?    Why  denounce  so  fearful  a  woe  on 

Chorazin  and  Capernaum  t    Because  most  of  his  mighty  works 

had  been  wrought  there.    His  oft-repeated  miracles  which 

proved  him  to  be  the  Messiah  had  been  wrought  before  their 

eyes.  Among  them  he  had  taught  daily,  and  in  their  synagogues 

every  Sabbath  day.    They  had  great  light — Whence  their  great 

— ^their  unsurpassed  guilt.    Not  even  the  men  of  Sodom  had 

guilt  to  compare  with  theirs.    The  city  most  exalted,  even  as 

it  were  to  heaven,  must  be  brought  down  to  the  deepest  hell. 

Guilt  and  punishment,  evermore,  according  to  light  enjoyed, 

but  resisted. 

Luke  11:  47 — 61 — ^  Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them.  Truly 
ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers:  for 
they  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres.    There- 
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lore  also  s^id  the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  smd  than  propheti 
and  aoostlet,  and  some  of  them  thej  shall  ilaj  and  persecate: 
that  tne  blood  of  all  the  prophets^  which  was  died  from  the 
fouDdatioD  of  the  world  may  be  required  of  this  genemtioii* 
From  the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zachariaa,  which 
perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple:  veriij  I  saj  onto 
you  it  shall  be  required  of  this  generation.'^  Now  here,,  I  ask; 
on  what  principle  was  it  that  all*  the  blood  of  martyred  pro- 
phets ever  ance  the  world  beean  was  required  of  that  genera* 
tiont  Because  thej  deserved  it;  for  God  does  no  such  thing 
as  injustice.  It  never  was  known  that  he  punished  an  7  peo- 
ple or  any  individual  beyond  their  desert 

But  why  and  how  did  they  deserve  this  fearful  and  aug- 
mented visitation  of  the  wrath  of  God  for  past  centuries  of 
persecution! 

The  answer  is  two-fold:  they  sinned  agatnH  accumulated 
lights  and  they  virtually  endorsed  all  the  persecuting  deeds  of 
their  fathers^  and  concurred  most  heartily  m  their  guilt  Tbejr 
had  all  the  oracles  of  God.  The  whole  history  of  the  nation 
lay  in  their  hands.  They  knew  the  blameless  and  holy  char- 
acter of  those  prophets  who  had  been  martyred;  they  couldl 
read  the  guilt  of  their  persecutors  and  murderers,  x  et  un- 
der all  this  light,  themselves  go  straight  on  and  perpetrate 
deeds  of  the  same  sorti  but  of  far  deeper  malignity. 

Again:  in  doing  this  they  virtually  endorse  all  that  their 
fathers  did.  Their  conduct  towards  the  Man  of  Nazareth  put 
into  words  would  read  thus — ''^  The  holy  men  whom  God  sent 
to  teach  and  rebuke  our  fathers,  they  maliciously  traduced 
and  put  to  death;  they  did  rights  and  we  will  do  the  same 
thing  toward  Christ'*    Now  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 

g've  a  more  decided  sanction  to  the  bloody  deeds  of  their 
thers.  They  underwrote  for  every  crime — assumed  upon 
their  own  consciences  all  the  guilt  of  their  father.  Jh  anien- 
tion^  they  do  those  deeds  over  again.  They  say,  ^  if  we  had 
lived  then,  we  should  have  done  and  sanctioned  sill  they  did.*^ 

On  the  same  principle  the  accumulated  guilt  of  all  the 
blood  and  miseries  of  Slavery  since  the  world  began  rests  on 
this  nation  now.  The  guilt  involved  in  every  pang,  evenr 
tear,  every  blood-drop  forced  out  by  the  knotted  scoui^e— all 
lie  at  the  door  of  this  generation. 

Whyt  Because  the  history  of  all  the  past  is  before  the 
pro-slavery  men  of  this  generation,  and  they  endorse  the 
whole  by  persisting  in  the  practice  of  the  same  system  and  of 
the  same  wrongs.    No  generation  before  us  ever  had  the  light 
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on  the  evils  and  the  wrongs  of  Slavery  that  we  have;  hence 
our  gailt  exceeds  that  of  any  former  generation  of  slave-hold* 
ers;  and  moreover,  knowing  all  the  cruel  wrongs  and  miseriei^ 
of  the  system  from  the  history  of  the  past,  every  persisting 
slave-holder  endorses  all  the  crimes  and  assumes  all  tiie  guilt 
involved  in  the  system  and  evolved  out  of  it  since  the  world 
begw. 

Kom.  7:  13 — ^'^Was  then  that  which  is  good  made  death 
anto  me?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin, 
worketh  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good,  that  sm  by  the . 
commandment  might  become  exceeding  sinful."  The  last 
clause  of  this  verse  brings  out  clearly  the  principle  that  under 
the  Ugbt  which  the  commandment,  that  is,  the  law  affords, 
sin  becomes  exceeding  guilty.  This  is  the  very  principle, 
^vrhich,  we  have  seen,  is  so  clearly  taught  and  implied  in  mh 
merous  passages  of  Scripture. 

The  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible  knows  that  these  are  only 
a  part  of  the  texts  which  teach  the  same  doctrine:  we  need 
not  adduce  any  more. 

2.  I  remark  that  this  is  the  rule  and  the  only  just  rule  bf 
which  the  guilt  of  sin  can  be  measured.  If  I  had  time  to  turn 
the  subject  over  and  over — time  to  take  up  eveiy  other  con- 
ceivable supposition,  I  could  show  that  none  of  them  can  pos- 
sibly be  true.  No  supposition  can  abide  a  close  examination 
except  this,  that  the  rule  or  measure  of  guilt  is  the  mind's 
knowledge  pertaining  to  the  value  of  the  end  to  be  chosen. 

There  can  be  no  other  criterion  by  which  guilt  can  be  mea- 
sured. It  is  the  value  of  the  end  that  ought  to  be  chosen  which 
constitutes  sin  guilty,  and  the  mind's  estimate  of  that  value 
measures  its  own  guilt.  This  is  true  according  to  the  Bible,  as 
we  have  seen ;  and  every  man  needs  only  consult  his  own  con- 
sciousness faithfully,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is  equally  affirmed 
by  the  mind's  own  intuitions  to  be  ri^ht. 

(7.)  The  guilt  of  transgression  is  just  equal  to  the  degree 
of  obligation. 

[L]  The  guilt  of  sin  lies  in  its  being  the  violation  of  an  obli- 
gation. 

[2.1  It  must  follow  that  the  degree  of  the  guilt  of  violation 
must  be  just  equal  to  the  degree  of  obligation.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  not  true  of  virtue^  for  obvious  reasons.  But  it  must 
be  true  of  vice. 

[3.]  Moral  obligation  respects  the  choice  of  an  end.     The 
amount  of  the  obligation  must  be  just  equal  to  the  miniTs  ath 
prehension  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  to  be  chosen,    Tuo 
30* 
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guilt  of  transgression  is  and  must  be  just  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  obligation.  This  conducts  us  to  the  conclaaoo  or 
truth  to  be  demonstrated,  namely: 

(8.)  That  moral  agents  are  at  all  times  either  as  holj  or  as 
sinful  as  with  their  knowledge  thej  can  be. 

This  will  more  fully  appear  if  we  consider^ 

[1.]  That  moral  obligation    respects    ultimate   intention 
alone. 

[2.]  That  obligation  to  choose  or  intend  an  end  is  founded 
in  the  apprehended  intrinsic  value  of  the  end. 

[3.]  That  when  this  end  is  chosen  in  accordance  with  ap- 
prehended value  all  present  obligation  is  met  or  complied  with. 
Virtue  is  now  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  can  onlj  be  in- 
creased by  increased  light  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  end. 
New  relations  and  interests  may  be  discovered,  or  the  mind 
may  come  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  intrinsic  value  of 
those  partially  known  before.  In  this  case  virtue  may  in* 
crease  and  not  otherwise.  It  matters  not  what  particular 
course  is  taken  to  realize  this  end.  The  intention  is  honest 
It  is  and  must,  to  be  honest,  be  intense  according  to  the  mind's 
apprehension  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.  The  mind 
<;an  not  but  act  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  means  to  compass  its  end.  Whatever  it  does  it 
does  for  one  and  the  same  reason.  Its  rirtue  belongs  to  its 
intention.  The  intention  remaining,  virtue  does  not,  can  not 
vary  but  with  varying  light.  This  renders  it  endent  that  the 
virtuous  man  is  as  virtuous  as  with  his  present  light  he  can  be. 

The  same  must  be  tnie  of  sin  or  selfishness.  We 
have  seen  in  former  lectures  that  malevolence,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  impossible;  that  selfishness  is  ultimate  intention,  or  the 
choice  of  self-gratification  as  an  end ;  that  the  obligation  to 
benevolence  is  founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  of 
God  and  the  universe,  that  the  amount  of  obligation  is  equal  to 
the  mind's  apprehension  or  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  end; 
that  sin  is  a  unit  and  always  consist*^  in  violating  this  obligation 
by  the  choice  of  an  opposite  end;  that  the  guilt  of  this  viola- 
tion depends  upon  and  is  equal  to  the  mind's  apprehen- 
sion of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end  it  ought  to  choose. 

Selfishness  is  the  rejection  of  all  obligation.  It  is  the  vio- 
lation of  all  obligation.  The  sin  of  selfishness  is  tiien  com- 
plete; that  is,  the  guilt  of  sel6shness  is  as  great  as  with  its 
present  light  it  can  be.  What  can  make  it  greater  with  pres- 
ent light?  Can  the  course  that  it  takes  to  realize  its  end  miti- 
gate its  guilt?    No:  for  whatever  course  it  takes  it  is  for  a 
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selfish  reason,  and  therefore  in  no  wise  lessens  the  guilt  of  tibe 
intention.  Can  the  course  it  takes  to  realize  its  end  without 
more  or  less  light  increase  the  guilt  of  the  sin?  No:  for  the 
sin  lies  exclusively  in  having  the  selfish  intention.  The  inten- 
tion necessitates  the  use  of  the  means;  and  whatever  means 
the  selfish  person  uses,  it  is  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  to  grat- 
ify himselu  As  I  said  in  a  former  lecture,  if  the  selfish  man 
were  to  preach  the  gospel,  it  would  be  only  because  upon  the 
whole  it  was  most  pleasing  or  gratifying  to  himself,  and  not  at 
all  for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  being,  as  an  end.  If  he  should 
become  a  pirate,  it  would  be  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  to 
wit,  that  this  course  is  upon  the  whole  most  pleasing  or  grati- 
fying to  himself,  and  not  at  all  for  the  reason  that  that  course 
is  evil  in  itself.  Whichever  course  he  takes,  be  takes  it  for 
precisely  the  same  reason;  and  with  the  same  degree  of  light 
it  must  involve  the  same  degree  of  guilt.  Which  of  these 
courses  may  tend  ultimately  to  the  most  evil,  no  finite  being 
can  say,  nor  which  shall  result  in  the  greatest  evil;  and  if  one 
could,  guilt  is  not  to  be  measured  by  tendency  nor  by  results, 
but  belongs  to  the  intention;  and  its  degree  is  to  be  measured 
alone  by  the  mind's  apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  obliga- 
tion violated,  namely  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  good  of  God 
and  the  universe  which  selfishness  rejects.  Now  it  should  be 
remembered  that  whichever  course  the  sinner  takes  to  realize 
his  end,  it  is  the  end  at  which  he  aims.  He  intends  the  end. 
If  he  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  for  a  selfish  reason,  he 
has  no  right  regard  to  the  good  of  being.  If  he  regards  it  at 
all,  it  is  only  as  ameans  of  his  own  good.  So,  if  he  becomes 
a  pirate,  it  is  not  from  malice  or  a  disposition  to  do  evil  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  to  gratify  himselff  If  he  has  any  regard 
at  all  to  the  evil  he  may  do,  it  is  only  to  gratify  himself  that 
he  regards  it.  Whether  therefore  he  preach  or  pray,  or  rob  and 
plunder  upon  the  high  seas,  he  does  it  only  for  one  end,  that 
is,  for  precisely  the  same  reason;  and  of  course  his  sinfulness 
is  complete  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  varied  only  by  varying 
light.  This  I  know  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  it  is 
the  truth  and  must  be  known;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  these  fundamental  truths  of  morality  and  of  immo- 
rality should  be  held  up  to  the  minds  of  all. 

Should  the  sinner  abstain  from  any  course  of  vice  because 
it  is  wicked,  it  cannot  be  because  he  is  benevolent,  for  this 
would  contradict  the  supposition  that  he  is  selfish  or  that  he 
is  a  sinner.  If  in  consideration  that  an  act  or  course  is  wick- 
ed he  abstains  from  it,  it  must  be  for  a  selfish  reason.    It  may 
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be  in  obedie&ce  to  phrenolorical  consctentiousaess,  or  it  maj 
be  fix>in  fear  of  hell,  or  of  &grace,  or  from  remorse;  at  aB 
events,  it  can  not  bat  be  for  some  s.elfish  reason. 

(9.)  Total  moral  depraritj  is  an  attribute  of  selfishness,  io 
the  sense  that  eveir  selfish  person  is  at  all  tinves  just  as  wick- 
ed and  biame-worthj  as  witn  his  present  light  he  can  be. 

[1.]  He,  remaining  selfish,  can  take  no  omer  coarse  tbao  fo 
please  himself,  and  onlj  that  coarse  which  is  upon  the  whole 
most  pleasing  to  him  for  the  time  being.  If  ne  takes  one 
coarse  of  oatward  condact  rather  than  another,  it  is  onlj  to 
please  and  ^tify  himself. 

[2.]  Bat  if  for  tins  reason  he  should  take  any  other  out" 
ward  coarse  than  he  does,  it  would  not  vaiy  his  eoilt,  forliis 
guilt  lies  in  the  intention  and  is  measured  bj  the  light  under 
which  the  intention  is  maintained. 

A  few  inftrtncti  maj  be  drawn  from  oar  doctrine 

1.  Guilt  is  not  to  be  meaaured  bj  the  nature  of  the  intai* 
tion;  for  sinfiil  intehtion  is  always  a  unit— always  one  and 
the  same  thine — ^being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  intention 
to  jmtify  self. 

3.  Nor  can  it  be  measured  by  the  particular  type  of  aelt 
gratification  which  the  mind  may  prefer.  No  matter  which  of 
his  numerous  appetites  or  propensities  the  man  may  choose 
to  indulge — ^whether  for  food,  or  strong  drink — ^for  power, 
pleasure,  or  gain — ^it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end — seli^^ 
cation,  and  nothing  else.  For  the  sake  of  this  he  sacrifices 
every  other  conflicting  interest,  and  herein  lies  his  goil^ 
Knee  he  tramples  on  the  greater  good  of  others  with  eqo&l 
recklessness,  whatever  type  of  selAgratification  he  prefers,  it 
is  clear  that  we  can  not  find  in  this  type  the  true  meaweot 
his  guilt.  . 

3.  Nor  again  is  the  guilt  to  be  decided  by  the  «w^"*  ?! 
evil  which  me  sin  may  bring  into  the  universe.    An  agent  not 
enlightened  may  introduce  great  evil,  and  yet  no  guil*  ^^^ 
to  tWs  agent.    This  is  true  of  evil  often  done  by  brute  aw- 
mals.    In  fact  it  matters  not  how  much  or  how  little  evil  ma/ 
result  from  the  misdeeds  of  a  moral  agent,  you  can  not  dcto^ 
mine  the  amount  of  his  guilt  from  tms  circumstance.  ^ 
may  overrule  the  greatest  sin  so  that  but  little  evil  ^^^ 
suit  from  it,  or  he  may  leave  its  tendencies  "^^^^^'^"iml^/can 
so  that  great  evils  shall  result  from  the  least  sin.    Who  ^ 
tell  how  much  or  how  little  overruling  agency  way  w^ 
pose  between  any  sin,  great  or  small,  and  its  legitima^* 
suits? 


it- 


Satan  sinned  in  teqipting  Judas,  and  Judas  sinned  in  ber 
trajing  Christ  Yet  God  so  overniled  these  sins,  that  most 
blessed  results  to  the  universe  followed  from  Christ's  betirayal 
and  consequent  death.  Shall  the  sins  of  Satan  and  Judas  be 
estimated  irom  the  evils  actually  resulting  from  them?  If  it 
should  appear  that  the  good  immenselj  overbalanced  the  evil, 
does  their  sin  thereby  become  holiness — meritorious  holiness! 
Is  their  guilt  at  all  the  less  for  God's  wisdom  and  love  in  over- 
inline  it  for  good? 

It  IS  not  therefore  the  amount  of  resulting  good  or  evil 
which  determines  the  amount  of  guilt,  but  is  the  degree  of 
light  enjoyed  under  which  the  sin  is  committed. 

4.  Nor  again  can  guilt  be  measured  by  the  common  opin* 
ions  of  men.  Men  associated  in  society  are  wont  to  form 
among  themselves  a  sort  of  public  sentiment  which  becomes 
a  standard  for  estimating  guilt;  yet  how  often  is  it  errone- 
ous !  Christ  warns  us  against  adopting  this  standard,  and  al- 
so against  ever  judging  according  to  the  outward  appearance. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  common  opinions  of  men  are 
exceedingly  incorrect!  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  see  how 
far  thev  diverge  in  all  directions  from  the  Bible  standard. 

5.  The  amount  of  guilt  can  be  determined,  as  I  have  said, 
only  by  the  degree  in  which  those  ideas  are  developed  which 
throw  light  upon  obligation.  Just  here  sin  lies,  in  resisting 
the  light  and  acting  in  opposition  to  it,  and  therefore  the  de- 
gree of  light  shoiud  naturally  measure  the  amount  of  guilt 
incurred. 

IMUfABXS. 

1.  We  see  from  this  subject  the  principle  on  which  many 
passages  of  scripture  are  to  be  explained.  It  might  seem 
strange  that  Chnst  should  charge  the  blood  of  all  the  martyr- 
ed prophets  of  past  ages  on  that  generation.  But  the  subject 
before  us  reveals  the  principle  upon  which  t^iis  is  done  and 
ought  to  be  done. 

Whatever  of  apparent  mystery  may  attach  to  the  fact  de- 
clared in  our  text — ^The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  wink- 
ed af' — finds  in  our  subject  an  adequate  explanation.  Does 
it  seem  strange  that  for  ages  God  should  pass  over  almost 
without  apparent  notice  the  monstrous  and  reeking  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen  world!  The  reason  is  found  in  their 
ienorance.  Therefore  God  winks  at  those  odious  and  cruel 
idolatries.  For  all,  taken  together,  are  a  trifle  compared  with 
the  guilt  of  a  single  generation  of  enlightend  men. 

2.  One  sinner  may  be  in  such  circumstances  as  to  have 
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more  light  and  knowledee  tiian  the  whole  heathen  worii 
Alas!  how  little  the  heatnen  know!  How  liifle  compared 
with  what  is  known  bj  sinners  in  this  land^  even  bj  Teiy 
young  sinners! 

Let  me  call  up  and  question  some  impenitent  sinner  of 
Oberlin.  It  matters  but  little  whom — ^let  it  be  anj  Sabbath 
School  child. 

What  do  you  know  about  God?  I  know  fliat  tjicre  is  one 
God  and  only  one. — The  heathen  believe  there  are  bundrecb 
of  thousands. 

What  do  you  know  about  GodY 

I  know  that  he  is  infinitely  great  and  good. — ^But  the  heath- 
en thinks  some  of  his  gods  are  both  mean  and  miscbieTOo^ 
wicked  as  can  be  and  the  very  patrons  of  wickedness  among 
men. 

What  do  you  know  about  salvation!  I  know  that  God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  beeotten  Son  that  whoso- 
ever would  believe  on  him  might  live  forever.  O,  the  heath- 
en never  heard  of  that.  They  would  faint  away  methinks  ia 
amazement  if  they  should  hear  and  really  believe  the  start- 
ling, glorious  fact.  And  that  Sabbath  School  child  knows  that 
God  gives  his  Spirit  to  convince  of  sin.  He  has  perhaps  often 
been  sensible  of  the  presence  and  power  of  that  Spirit.  But 
the  heathen  know  nothing  of  this. 

You  too  know  that  you  are  immortal — ^that  beyond  death 
there  is  still  a  conscious  unchanging  state  6f  existence,  bli^ 
ful  or  wretched  according  to  the  deeds  done  here.  But  the 
heathen  have  no  just  ideas  on  this  subject  It  is  to  them 
as  if  all  were  a  blank.  . 

The  anK>unt  of  it  then  is  that  you  know  every  thing^tbe 
heathen  almost  nothing.  You  know  all  you  need  to  know  to 
be  saved,  to  be  useful — ^to  honor  God  and  serve  your  genera- 
tion according  to  his  will.  The  heathen  sit  in  deep  darlc- 
ness,  wedded  to  their  abominations,  groping,  yet  finding  no- 
tiling. 

As  your  light,  therefore,  so  is  your  guilt  immeasurably  p««*" 
er  than  theirs.  Be  it  so  that  their  idolatries  are  monstroo^ 
guilt  in  your  impenitence  under  the  light  you  have  is  vasu; 
more  so.  See  that  heathen  mother  dragging  her  shncKflg 
child  and  tumbling  it  into  the  Ganges !  See  her  rush  witbao- 
other  to  throw  him  into  the  burning  arms  of  Moloch.  j»  » 
see  that  pile  of  wood  flashing,  lifting[up  its  hirid  ^^^^^ 
ward  heaven.  Those  men  are  dragging  a  dead  hnsW  ^ 
they  heave  his  senseless  corpse  on  that  burning  p^^*" 


There  comes  the  widow — her  hair  all  dkhereled  and  fiyiog*^ 
gaily  festooned  for  sach  a  sacrifice; — she  dances  on; — she 
rends  the  air  with  her  howls  and  her  wailings; — she  dirinks 
and  yet  she  does  not  shrink — she  leaps  on  the  pUe,  and  the 
din  of  masic  with  the  yell  of  spectators  buries  her  shrieks  of 
agony;  she  is  gone!  O^  my  blood  cardies  and  runs  cold  in 
my  veins; — ^my  hair  stands  on  end;  I  am  horrified  with  such 
scenes — ^but  what  shall  we  say  of  their  guilt?  Ah  yes — ^what 
do  they  know  of  God — of  worship-— of  the  claims  of  God  upon 
dieir  heart  and  life?  Ah,  you  may  well  spare  your  censure  of 
the  Heathen  for  their  fearful  orgies  of  cruelty  and  lust,  and 
give  it  where  light  has  been  enjoyed  and  resisted. 

3.  You  see  then  that  often  a  sinner  in  some  of  our  congre- 
mtions  may  know  more  than  all  the  heathen  world  know* 
If  this  be  true,  what  follows  from  it  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
comparative  guilt?  This,  inevitably,  that  such  annner  deserves 
a  direr  and  deeper  damneUian  than  cdl  the  heathen  world!  This 
conclusion  may  seem  startling;  but  how  can  we  escape  from 
it?  We  can  not  escape.  It  is  as  plain  as  any  mathematical 
demonstration.  This  is  the  principle  asserted  by  Christ 
when  he  said — ^^^That  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will  and 

Prepared  not  himself  neither  did  according  to  his  will  shall  be 
eaten  with  many  stripes;  but  he  that  knew  not  and  did  com- 
mit things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.'' 
How  solemn  and  how  pungent  the  application  of  this  doctrine 
would  be  in  this  congregation!  I  could  call  out  many  a  sin- 
ner in  this  place  and  show  him  that  beyond  question  has  guilt 
is  greater  tnan  that  of  all  the  heathen  World,  Yet  how  few 
ever  estimated  their  own  cuilt 
,  Not  long  since,  an  ungodly  young  man,  trained  in  this  coun- 
try, wrote  back  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  glowing  and 
perhaps  a  just  description  of  their  horriblaabominations,  mor- 
alizing on  their  monstrous  enormities,  and  thanking  God  that 
be  had  been  born  and  taught  in  a  Christian  land.  Indeed!  he 
miffht  well  have  spared  this  censure  of  the  dark-minded  heath- 
en! His  own  guilt  in  remaining  an  impenitent  sinner  under 
all  the  light  of  Christian  America  was  greater  than  the  whole 
aggregate  guilt  of  all  those  Islands. 

§0  we  mav  all  well  spare  our  expressions  of  abhorrence  at 
the  guilty  abominations  of  idolatry.  You  are  often  periiaps 
saying  in  your  heart:  Why  does  God  endure  these  horrid 
abonunations  another  day?  Seetfalftrollingcarof  Juegemaut. 
Iti  wheels  move  axle-deep  in  the  gushing  blood  and  crushed 
bones  of  its  deluded  worshipers!    And  yet  God  look^  on  and 


BO  ni  bolt  leaps  from  Us  right  hud  to  smite  Sddi  wicked- 
ness. Tboy  are  indeed  gtdltj;  bat  O  how  small  their  gnik 
compared  with  the  guilt  of  those  who  know  their  datjr  per> 
fectl?,  yet  never  do  it !  God  sees  their  horrible  abonrnnation&i 
Tet  does  be  wink  at  them  because  thej  are  done  in  so  mach 
Ignorance. 

But  see  that  impenitent  nnner.    Convicted  of  fab  sin  ondar 
the  clear  gospel  light  that  shines  all  around  him,  he  is  driven 
to  pmj.    lie  knows  he  oaefat  to  repent,  and  almost  thinks  be 
is  wilKng  to,  and  will  try.     Y  et  still  he  clinfin  to  his  sins  and  will 
not  give  op  his  heart  to  God.    Still  he  holds  his  heart  in  a 
state  of  impenitence.    Now  mark  me; — his  sin,  in  thus  with- 
holding his  heart  from  God  under  so  much  light,  involves 
sneater  guilt  than  all  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  world. 
Put  together  the  guilt  of  all  those  widows  who  immolate  Aem- 
selves  on  the  funeral  pile — of  those  who  hurl  their  chiMrea 
into  the  Ganges,  or  into  the  burning  arms  of  Moloch — all  does 
not  begin  to  approach  the  guilt  of  tiiat  convicted   sinner^ 
prayer  who  comes  before  Crod  under  the  pressure  of  his  con- 
science, and  prays  a  heartless  prayer,  determined  all  the 
while  to  withhold  his  heart  from  God.    O,  why  does  this  sin- 
ner thus  tempt  Grod,  and  thus  abuse  his  love,  and  thus  tram- 
ple «n   his    authority  t    O,  that  moment  of  impenitence, 
while  his  prayers  are  forced  by  conscience  from  his  bnmiiig 
lips,  and  yet  be  will  not  yield  the  controversy  with  his  M alter 
— ^that  moment  involves  direr  guilt  than  rests  on  all  the 
heathen  world  together!    He  knows  more  tibian  tiiey  all,  yet 
sins  despite  of  all  his  knowledge.    The  many  stripes  belong 
to  him — the  few  to  them. 

4.  This  leads  me  to  remark  again  that  the  Christian  winrld 
may  very  well  spare  their  reviHngs  and  condemnations  of  the 
heathen.  Of  all  the  portions  of  earth's  population,  Christen- 
dom is  infinitely  the  most  guilty — Christendom,  where  the 
gospel  peals  from  ten  thousand  pulpits— where  its  praises  are 
sung  by  a  thousand  choirs,  bat  where  many  thousand  hearts 
that  know  God  and  doty,  reibse  either  to  reverence  the  one 
or  perform  the  other!  All  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
world  are  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  guilt  of  Christen- 
dom. We  may  look  down  upon  the  filth  and  meanness  and 
degredatioa  of  a  heathen  people,  and  feel  a  most  polite  disgust 
at  the  spectacle — and  far  be  it  from  me  to  excuse  these  d^ftt- 
ding,  fiithyor  cruel  practices;  but  how  small  their  lieht  and 
consequently  their  guilt,  compared  with  our  own !  We  there- 
fore ask  the  Christian  world  to  turn  away  from  the  spectacle  of 


Heelben  degradalkm,  and  lode  necurer  home  opoa  ibtt  specta- 
cle of  Christian  guiltl    Let  os  look  upon  .ourselves. 

&  Again: let  us  not  fear  to  say  what  jou  must  all  see  te  be 
true,  that  the  nominal  church  is  the  most  guiltj  part  of  Christ* 
endom.  It  can  not  for  a  moment  be  questioned,  that  the 
church  has  more  Ught  than  any  other  portion;  therefore  haa 
she  more  guilt  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  nominal  church — 
not  the  real  church  whom  He  has  pardcmed,  and  cleansed 
from  her  sins«  But  in  the  nominal  cnurch,  think  of  the  sins 
that  K?e  and  riot  in  tiieir  corruption.  See  that  backslider* 
He  has  tasted  the  waters  of  life.  He  has  been  greatlj  eth 
lightened.  Perhaps  he  has  really  known  the  Lord  by  true 
faith-— and  then  see,  he  tunoTs  away  to  eat  the  husks  of  earth- 
ly pleasure !  He  turns  his  back  on  the  Ueedtne  Lamb !  Now, 
put  together  all  the  guilt  of  every  Heathen  soul  that  has  gone 
to  hell — of  every  soul  that  has  gone  from  a  state  of  utter  motv 
al  darkness;  and  your  guilt,  backsliding  Christian,  is  greater  • 
than  all  theirs! 

Do  you,  therefore,  say:  may  God  then  have  mercy  on  my 
soul?  So  say  we  all ;  but  we^must  add,  if  it  be  fonihle;  for  who 
can  say  that  such  guilt  as  yours  can  be  foi^ven!  C«i  Christ 
pray  for  you  as  he  prayed  for  his  murderers — ^Father,  fordve 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do?"  Can  he- plead  in 
your  behalf  that  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing?  Awfol! 
awfiill!  Where  is  the  sounding  line  that  shall  measure  the 
ocean-depth  of  your  guilt! 

&  Again:  if  our  children  remain  in  sin  we  may  cease  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  thev  were  not  bom  in  Heattienism 
or  Savery!  How  often  have  i  done  this!  How  often,  as  I 
have  looked  upon  my  sons  and  daughters,  have  I  thanked 
God  that  they  were  not  bom  to  be  tluown  into  the  burning 
arms  of  a  Moloch,  or  to  be  crashed  under  the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut!  But  if  they  will  live  in  sin,  we  must  suspend 
our  sel^ongratulations  for  their  having  Christian  light  and 

givileges.  If  they  will  not  repent,  it  were  infinitely  better 
r  &em  to  have  been  bom  in  the  thickest  Pagan  darknessb— 
better  to  have  been  thrown  in  their  tender  years  into  the 
Ganges,  or  into  the  fires  which  idolatry  kindles — ^better  be 
any  thing  else,  or  sufier  any  thing  earthl v,  than  have  the  gos- 
pers  light  only  to  shut  it  out  and  go  to  bell  despite  of  iti  ad- 
monitions. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  hasty  in  congratulating  ourselves,  as 
if  this  great  li^ht  enjoyed  by  us  and  by  our  children,  were  of 
course  a  certam  good  to  them:  but  this  we  may  do— we.mav 
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rej<Mce  that  God  wiR  honor  UimeU^— his  mercj  if  he  can,  and 
his  justice  if  he  must  God  will  he  hooored,  and  we  may  glo- 
17  in  this.  Bot  oh,  the  sinner,  the  sinner!  Who  can  meas- 
life  the  depth  of  his  guilt,  or  the  terror  of  his  final  doom!  It 
will  he  more  tolerable  for  all  the  heathen  world  togeAerthaa 
Ibr  yon. 

7,  It  is  time  that  we  all  understood  this  subject  Ibllj,  and 
appreciated  all  its  bearings.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  howev- 
er moral  our  diildren.maj  be,  they  are  more  guilty  than  aoj 
other  sinners  under  heaven,  if  they  live  in  sin,  and  will  not 
Tield  to  the  Hgbt  under  which  they  live.  We  may  be  per- 
haps congratulating  ourselves  on  their  fair  morality;  but  if  ve 
saw  their  case  in  all  its  real  bearings,  our  souls  would  groan 
with  agonv — our  bowels  would  be  all  liquid  with  angoisii- 
our  very  hearts  within  us  would  heave  as  if  volcanic  fires 
were  kindled  diere — so  deep  a  sense  should  we  have  of  their 
fearful  guilt  and  of  the  awfiu  doom  they  incur  in  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,  and  setting  at  nought  a  known  salva- 
tion. O,  if  we  ever  pray,  we  should  pour  out  our  prayers  Ibr 
our  offspring  as  if  nothing  could  ever  satisfy  us  or  stay  our  in* 
portunity,  but  the  blessings  of  a  fiiU  salvation  realized  in  their 
souls. 

Let  the  mind  contemplate  the  guilt  of  these  cbiidren.  I 
could  not  find  a  Sabbath  School  child^  perhaps  not  one  io  all 
Christendom,  who  could  not  tell  me  more  of  God's  sal? atiot 
than  all  the  heathen  world  know.  That  dear  little  boj  ^ho 
comes  from  his  Sabbath  school  knows  all  about  the  gospel.  He 
is  abnost  ready  to  be  converted,  but  not  quUe  ready;  yet  that 
little  boy,  if  he  knows  his  duty  and  yet  will  not  do  it,  is  cov- 
ered with  mofe  guilt  than  all  the  heathen  world  together. 
Yes,  that  boy,  who  goes  alone  and  prays,  yet  holds  back  his 
Impart  from  uod,  and  then  his  mother  comes  and  prays  over 
him,  and  pours  her  tears  on  his  head,  and  his  little  heart  al* 
most  melts,  and  he  seems  on  the  very  point  of  giving  op  his 
whole  heart  to  the  Savior;  yet  if  be  will  not  do  it,  be  commits 
more  sin  in  that  refusal  than  all  the  sin  of  all  the  heatheo 
world — ^lus  guilt  is  more  than  the  guilt  of  all  the  murders,  ^ 
the  drownings  of  childron,  and  burnings  of  widows,  and  deeds 
of  craelty  and  violence  in  all  the  heathen  world.  All  tms 
combination  of  guilt  shall  not  be  equal  to  the  goilt  of  the  m 
who  knows  his  duty,  but  will  not  yield  his  heart  to  its  righte- 
ous claims.  . 

a  **The  Heathen,''  says  an  apostle,  ^sin  without  lair  an^ 
diall  therefore  perish  without  law."    In  their  final  doom  wj 
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wiH  be  cast  awaj  from  God:  tfus  ivill  be  perhaps  riKMit  alL 
The  bitter  reflection,  ^I  had  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  would 
not  yield  to  it — I  knew  all  my  daty^yet  did  it  not" — ^this  can 
not  be  a  part  of  their  eternal  doom.  This  is  reserved  for 
tiiose  who  gatter  themselves  into  oar  sanctuaries  and  around 
our  family  altars,  yet  will  not  serve  their  own  Infinite  Fatheiw 
9.  One  more  remark.  Saj^iose  I  should  call  out  a  sinner 
by  name— one  of  the  sinners  of  this  congregation,  a  son  of 

f^iotts  parents,  and  should  call  up  the  father  also.^ — ^I  might  say 
a  this  your  son?  Yes.  What  testimony  can  you  bear  about 
this  son  of  yours!  I  have  endeavored  to  teach  him  all  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  Son,  what  can  you  say  t  I  knew  my  duty 
— ^1  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times.  I  knew  I  ought  to  repent, 
but  I  never  would. 

O,  if  we  understood  this  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  it  would 
fill  every  bosom  with  consternation  and  grief.  How  would 
our  bowels  yearn  and  our  bosoms  heave  as  a  volcano.  There 
would  be  one  universal  outcry  of  anguish  and  terror  at  the 
awfiil  guilt  and  fearful  doom  of  such  a  sinner! 

Youn^  man,  are  you  going  away  this  day  in  your  sins? 
Then,  mmt  angel  can  compute  your  guilt?  O  how  long  has 
Jesusheld  out  lus  hands, yes,  his  bleeding  hands,  and  besought 
you  to  look  and  live?  A  thousand  times,  and  in  countless  va- 
ried ways  has  he  called,  but  you  have  refused;  stretched  oat 
his  hand,  and  you  have  not  regarded.  O,  will  you  not  repent? 
Why  not  say  at  once:  It  is  enough  that  I  have  sinned  so  long. 
I  can  not  live  so  any  longer!  O,  sinner,  why  mil  you  live  9of 
Would  you  go  down  to  hell—ah,  to  the  deepest  hell — ^wbere, 
if  we  would  findyou,  we  must  woik  our  way  down  for  a  thou- 
sand years  through  ranks  of  lost  spirits  less  guilty  than  you, 
ere  we  could  reach  the  fearful  depth  to  which  you  have  sunk! 
O,  sinner,  what  a  hell  is  tiiat  wluch  can  adequately  punish 
such  guilt  as  thine! 


LECTURE   XXIX* 
MORAL  GOVERNMENT. 

L  Obbhsiicb  to  Mobai.  Law  n  ahd  mniT  bb,  itrimeb 
wnoLY  MiPBNaATMnf  or  thb  DrmiB  Gotbbicmbrt,  thb  en ait 
«8BABX«  cofmncni  or  aal^atiob. 

IL  Ubobb  a  oBACious  DunofSATioB  Obbpibbcb  to  Moral 
Law  SB  BOT  uunamaD  wrra  as  thb  oobimiiob  or  8ai.tatiob. 

BBTTHAT  ObBDIBBCB  TO  LaW  n  SBCUBBD  BTm  IIfl>WB3L£DIG 
UNBIT  ABP  OBACB  OT  CbOUBT. 

h  Obbubncb  to  Mobai.  Law  is  akd  umr  bb,  xmvm 

BVBBT  BIBPBB8ATION  OF  THB  DtVIBB  GoVBBNHBIIT  THB  UH  Air 

tbbabub  ooimmoB  of  salvation. 
In  diicosaiig  this  propositioo  I  will, 

1.  Shorn  wM  is  not  intended  Inf  it 

2.  Wkai  is  intended  by  it,  and 

3.  Shaw  that  it  must  be  true. 
1.  IfhatisnatisUendedbyit. 

It  is  not  intended  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  at  anf 
time  broken  the  law.  For  this  would  shut  all  stnnen  out 
from  the  possibility  of  sidvation. 

S.  IVhai  is  intended. 

That  no  one  can  be  saved  who  does  not  return  to  full  obe- 
dience to  the  law. 

3*  Praoe  the  propotMsn. 

(L)  Salvation  upon  anj  other  condition  is  naturally  isipos- 
mble.  Without  holiness  salvation  is  out  of  the  question. 
But  holiness  and  fiill  obedience  to  (he  moral  law  are  the  same 
thinff* 

(3.)  The  gospel  is  not  a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  designed  te 
establish  it 

(3.)  As  the  moral  law  is' the  law  of  nature,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  entire  obedience  to  it  should  not  be  the  unalte^ 
able  condition  of  salvation,  that  is,  that  salvation  should  be 
possible  upon  a  less  condition  than  a  return  on  the  part  of 
sinners  to  the  state  of  mind  required  by  this  law  of  nature. 

(4.)  The  bible  everywhere  represents  the  perfect  love  re- 
quired by  the  law  as  indispensable  to  salvation.  It  is  natu- 
nJlv  indispensable. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  it  is  true  indeed  that  one  can 
not  enter  heaven  without  first  becoming  entirely  obedient  to 
the  divine  law,  but  that  this  obedience  may  first  take  place 
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immediately  after  death.  I  replj^ — liiat  the  uniform  re- 
presentation of  the  bible  is  that  men  shall  be  jadged  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  that  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  they  enter  the  eternal  world  shall  decide  their  destiny 
forever.  It  is  nowhere  so  much  as  hinted  in  the  bible  that 
men  shall  be  saved  in  consequence  or  upon  condition  of  a 
change  that  takes  place  after  death.  But  the  opposite  of  this 
is  the  unvarying  teaching  of  the  bible.  If  men  are  not  holy 
here,  they  never  will  be  holy.  If  they  are*  not  sanctified  by 
the  &>irit  and  the  belief  of  the  truth  in  this  life,  there  is  no  in» 
timation  in  the  bible  that  they  ever  will  be;  but  the  contFsiy 
of  this  is  the  plain  and  unequivocal  teaching  of  the  bible. 
The  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  is  always  repre- 
sented as  being  instrumentally  effected  by  the  instrumentality 
and  agency  of  those  means  that  Christ  has  provided  in  tfau 
world,  ^^ont  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  accorcUng 
to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ  Wherefore  he  saith, 
When  he  ascended  up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and 
gave^  gifts  unto  men.  (Now  that  he  ascended,  Trtiat  is  it  but 
that  he  also  descended  first  into  the  Iqwer  parts  of  the-  earth. 
He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far 
above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.)  And  he  gave 
some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangeSsts; 
and  some,  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints 
for  the  work  of  the  ministrv,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ:  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  mith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.'' — ^Eph.  4:  7 — 
13.  This  passage  is  only  a  specimen  of  scripture  declara- 
tions and  teachings  upon  this  subject  It  unequivocally 
teaches  the  entire  sanctification  of  the  whole  mystical  body  dr 
church  of  Christ  in  this  life  or  by  the  means  which  he  has  pn^- 
vided,  and  which  means  relate  exclusively  to  this  life.       • 

II.  UhDBB  a  QJIACIOUS  DnFmSATION,  A  UmiRN  TO  FULL 
OBSDDENCE  TO  MoRAL  LaW  IS  NOT  DIBFBNSim  WrTH  A8  A  OOlh 
niTION  OF  SALVATION,  BUT  THtt  OBBDIENCB  18  8BCURBD  BT  THE 

iNDWBLUNa  snarr  of  CHRisT  rbcbivbd  bt  faith  to  bbion 

IN  THB  HBART. 

In  discussing  this  proposition  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 

1.  That  salvaHon  oy  grace  does  fwt  dispense  wUh  a  return 
to  fall  obedience  to  law  as  a  condition  of  salvaOon^  and 

2.  That  the  grace  of  the  gospel  is  designed  to  restore  sinners 
to  full  obedience  to  the  lam. 

3b  Thai  the  efficient  influence  that  secures  this  confwmtu  to 
31,» 
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Uao  If  Ab  SpMl  of  Ckriii  or  Ae  Hohf  J^rit  r^eehed  into  and 
reigning  in  the  hmrt  byfiaih. 

L  SnfealAm  ky  grace  does  noi  diipenn  with  a  return  iajkll 
ebediemce  ae  a  cent&ion  afeaivation. 

There  is  a  class  of  scripture  texts  wUch  have  been  quoted 
hj  antauNniaos  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  sahration  is  not 
tanditianated  upon  personal  holiness  or  upon  a  return  to  full 
obedievce.    It  nas  oeai  ibond  veiy  omvement  bj  manj  who 
were  lovers  of  sin  and  never  conscious  of  personal  holiness, 
to  adopt  the  idea  of  an  impated  holiness,  contenting  tiiem- 
selveswidi  an  outward  righteousness  imputed  to  diem  instead 
of  submitdoff  by  faith  to   have  the  rigfateonsaess  of  God 
wrought  in  mem.    Unwilling  to  hapenanally  pious  they  be- 
take themselves  to  an  imputed  fidy.    Because  the  scriptural 
declare  that  men  are  not  8ai>ed  07  worke  ofAe  lan^  tibey  infer 
diat  a  return  to  that  state  of  love  required  by  the  law  is  not 
even  a  eendition  of  salvatioa.    The  texts  above  referred  to  are 
snch  as  these,    ^Knowing  that  a  men  is  not  justified  bj  the 
works  of  the  law,  but  bv  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus.  Qirist,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  fidth  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law:  for  ij 
the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified.''— Gal.  3:  1& 
This  and  sundry  other  passages  that  hold  the  same  laagosge 

¥■0  grossly  misunderstood  and  misapplied  by  antinomians; 
bey  merely  declare  thafmen  are  not  justified  and  saved  by 
their  own  works,  which  of  course  they  can  not  be  if  they 
have  committed  even  one  sin.  But  they  do  not  intimate,  and 
there  is  no  passage  rightly  understood  that  does  intimate, 
ttiat  men  are  saved  or  justified  upon  conditions  short  of  per* 
Boaal  holiness  or  a  return  to  fiill  obedience  to  the  moral  kw. 

Again:  James  wrote  his  epistle  to  establish  this  point 
Grace  can  not  save  by  dispensing  with  personal  holiness  or  a 
retam  to  full  obedience  to  the  law.  Grace  must  not  only 
pardon,  but  secure  personal  holiness,  or  the  soul  is  not  fitted 
either  for  the  employments  or  enjoyments  of  heaven.  It  is 
naturally  impossiole  for  grace  |o  save  the  soul  but  upon  ccm- 
dition  ti  entire  sanctification. 

3.  7%6  grace  of  the  Chspel  was  designed  to  restore  sinners  to 
full  obedience  to  the  moral  law. 

This  is  abundantly  erident  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
Bible.  ^  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  drcuincise  thine  heart, 
and  the  heart  of  ihj  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  that  thou  mayest  li?&^'— ^ 
]>euteronomy  30:  7«    ^  And  I  will  giro  them  a  heart  to  know 
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me,  that  I  am  ihe  Lord;  and  ther  shall  be  my  people,  and  I 
will  be  their  God:  for  thej  shall  Tetorn  unto  me  widi  their 
whole  heart" — Jeremiah  24:7.  ^^  Behold,  the  dajs  come, 
saith  the  Lord^  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah.  And  they  shaH 
teach  no  more  every  man  >  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  hit 
brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me, 
fit>m  ihe  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the 
Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remen^r 
their  mi  no  more." — ^Jeremiab  31:  31 — 34.  ^^^And  I  will 
give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you: 
and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  will  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh."— Eze.  11:19.  ''  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
elean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  slII  your 
fiUiincss  and  from  all  your  idols  I  will  cleanse  you."-^zei 
36:  25.  "^For  finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith.  Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  when  I  wiU  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah, 
not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers 
in  the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  outof 
the  land  of  Egypt,  because  they  continued  notin  my  covenant, 
and  I  reaarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  iff  the  co« 
venant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel;  After  those 
days  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and 
write  them  in  dieir  hearts;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and 
they  shall  be  to  me  a  people:  and  they  shall  not  teach  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying.  Know 
the  Lord :  for  all  shall  know  me,  from  the  least  to  die  greatest 
For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.^'-*He- 
brews  8:  8 — 13,  ^And  he  shall  brin^  forth  a  son,  and  thou 
dialt  call  his  name  JESUS;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.''— Matt.  1 :  21.  ^And  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly:  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and 
soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesas  Christ  Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,  who 
also  will  do  tt''~l.  Thess.  5: 23, 24.  ''  For  sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace." — ^Rom.  6:  14.  These  and  many  other  passages  of 
Bke  import  jdainly  teach  die  truth  of  the  proposition  we  are 
considering,  namely,  that  grace  was  designed  to  secure  per* 
sonal  holiness  and  full  return  to  the  love  required  by  the  law 
rather  than  to  dispense  with  this  holiness  or  obedience  as  a 
condition  of  salvation; 
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3.  T%e  egkimi  infiMmee  thai  9ecures  ikU  return  Uk  full  ok- 
dienee  to  the  law  u  ine  Holy  Spirit  received  to  reign  in  the  heart 
tjf  faith. 

That  God  writes  his  law  in  the  heart  by  his  indwelling 
Spirit,  is  abondantij  taught  in  the  bible.  Writing  his  law  in 
the  heart  is  begetting  the  spirit  or  love  required  by  the  law 
in  their  heart. 

Bj  his  reigning  in  tbe  heart  is  intended  his  setting  up  and 
conanuing  his  dominion  in  the  heart  bj  writing  his  law  there, 
or  as  is  said  just  above,  by  begetting  the  love  required  bj 
the  law  in  the  heart 

Also  bj  reigning  in  the  heart  is  intended  that  He  leads, 
guides  and  controls  the  soul  bj  enlightening  and  drawing  it 
into  conformitj  in  all  things  to  his  mil.  Thus  it  is  said,  ^It 
is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure.^' 

By  the  assertion  that  the  Holj  Spirit  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  received  by  faith  to  reign  in  the  heart  it  is  intended  that 
He  is  actually  trusted  in  or  submitted  to  bj  faith,  and  His  in- 
fluence suffenkl  to  control  us.    He  does  not  guide  and  control 
us  by  irresistible  power  or  force,  but  faith  confides  the  gui- 
dance of  our  souls  to  Him.    F^th  receives  and  confides  in 
Him,  and  consents  to  he  governed  and  directed  by  Him.    As 
His  influence  is  moral  and  not  physical,  it  is  plain  that  He 
can  influence  us  no  farther  than  we  have  confidence  in  Him, 
that  is,  no  farther  than  we  trust,  confide  in  Him.    But  I 
must  cite  some  passages  that  sustain  these  positions.    ^  That 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith."— Gal.  3:  14.    "^  Until  the  Spirit  be  poured 
upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  fidd, 
and  the  fruitfiil  field  be  counted  for  a  forest." — ^Isaiah  32: 15. 
^  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods 
upon  the  dry  ground:  I  will  ponr  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed, 
and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring." — Isaiah  44:  3.    *^But 
this  shall  be  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel;  After  those  days  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law 
in  tiieir  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be 
their  God,  and  &ey  shall  be  my  people." — ^Jer.  31 :  33.  ^  And 
I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  irill 
not  turn  away  from  them,  to  do  them  good;  but  I  will  pot 
my  fear  in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.''— 
Jer.  32:  40.    ^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sonsandyourdaugh- 
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ters  shall  propheaj^  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  jour 
young  men  shall  see  yisions/' — Joel  2:  28,  29.  ^  Arid  I  will 
pour  upon  the  bouse  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  oC 
Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication;  and  they  shall 
look  upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn 
for  him  as  one  moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bit>> 
temess  for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his  first  bom." 
— Zechariah  12:  10.  ^But  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which 
they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive:  for  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified." 
John  7:  39.  ^  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
exalted,  and  havine  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and 
hear."— Acts  2:  33.  **Even  the  Spirit  of  truth;  whom  the 
world  can  not  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neithef 
knoweth  him:  but  ye  know  him;  for  he  dwelleth  with  vou 
and  shall  be  in  you."— John  14: 17.  **  There  is  therefore 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  For  they  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  thin^  of  the  flesh;  but  they 
that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  But  ye  ar6 
not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 
Ck)d  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  np  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.  For  if  ye  live  after  file  flesn,  ye 
shall  die;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body,  ye  shall  live.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have  received  the 
Spirit  of  adoption^  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.  The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  vritness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God."— Romans  8: 1—5—9—11—13, 14, 15, 16. 
**  But  if  ye  be  led  of  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law." — 
Gal.  5:  18.  *^Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?"— 1  Cor.  3:  16. 
*^  What?  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye 
are  not  your  own?"— 1  Cor.  6:  19.  **But  the  fruit  of  the 
Sj^irit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
/aith.  If  we  uve  in  the  Spint,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit" 
—Gal.  5:  22—25.  ''That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  faith,  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love." — ^Eph. 
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3: 17.  ^  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  throafi^i  &ith;  and  that 
not  of  jottrsehres:  it  is  the  gift  of  God.''— Eph.  2:  &  "^  And 
be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousnesi,  vhkh 
18  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  Sie  faith  of  Christ, 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  bjr  faith.^— PUL  3:  9. 
^Buried  with  him  in  bantism^  wherein  also  ye  are  risenjwift 
him  through  the  faith  of  tne  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead."— Col.  2: 12. 

These  passages  abundantly  support  the  position  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  they  are  quoted.  It  is  only  necessarjr 
to  remark  here, 

1.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  controls,  directs,  and  sanctifies  the 
soul,  not  by  a  physical  influence,  nor  by  impulses  or  by  impres- 
8i<ms  made  on  the  sensibility,  but  by  enhghtening  and  coo- 
vincine  the  intelligence. 

2.  The  fundamentally  important  doctrine  of  an  in  dwelfinf 
Christ,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  must  be  received  by  faith  to 
reign  in  the  heart,  has  been  extensively  overlooked.  ^  Christ 
our  sanctification!"  said  a  minister  to  me  a  few  months  since, 
^^  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thins."  Also  said  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity tome,  ^ I  never  heard  Christ  spoken  of  as  our  sanctifi- 
cation  until  the  Perfectionists  affirmea  it"  Indeed  it  is  ama- 
zing to  see  how  this  blessed  truth  has  been  overlooked. 
Christ,  by  his  Spirit,  must  actuallv  dwell  within  and  reign 
over  us,  and  this  is  an  unalterable  condition  of  salmtfoa. 
He  is  our  Kin^.  He  must  be  received  bv  faith  to  set  up  sn<l 
establish  His  kingdom  in  the  heart,  or  salvation  is  impo^'Ue. 


LECTURE  XXX. 

MORAL  OOVERNMENT. 

Sahctionb  op  moral  law,  natural  and  oovbrnmrntal* 
Ir  the  discussion  of  (his  subject^  I  shall  show, 
/•   What  constihdes  iheiancHons  of  law. 
IL  Thai  there  can  be  no  law  without  sanctions. 

III.  In  what  light  the  sanctions  of  law  are  to  be  regarded. 

IV.  The  end  to  be  secured  by  lam  and  the  execution  of  penal 
sanctions, 

V.  The  rule  by  which  sanctions  ought  to  be  graduated. 
I.  What  constitutes  the  sanctions  of  law. 

1.  The  sanctions  of  law  are  the -motives  to  obedience,  that 
which  is  to  be  the  natural  and  the  governmental  consequence 
or  result  of  obedience  and  of  disobedience. 

2.  Thej  are  remuneratory^  that  is,  they  promise  reward  to 
obedience. 

3.  They  are  vindicatory^  that  is,  they  threaten  the  diso- 
bedient with  punishment 

4.  They  are  natural,  that  is, 

(1.)  All  moral  law  is  that  rule  of  action  which  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings. 

(2.)  Happiness  is  to  some  extent  naturally  connected  with, 
and  the  necessary  consequence  of  obedience  to  moral  law, ' 

(3.)  Misery  is  naturally  and  necessarily  connected  with  and 
results  from  disobedience  to  moral  law,  or  from  acting  contrary 
to  the  nature^nd  relations  of  moral  beings, 

5.  Sanctions  are  governmentaL  By  governmental  sanctions 
are  intended, 

(1.)  The  favor  of  the  government  as  doe  to  obedience. 

(i.)  A  positive  reward  bestowed  upon  the  obedient  by  gov- 
ernment 

(3.)  The  displeasure  of  government  towards  the  dispbe- 
dient  • 

(4.)  Direct  punishment  inflicted  by  the  government  as  due 
to  disobedience. 

6.  All  happiness  and  miseir  resulting  from  obedience  or 
disobedience,  either  natural  or  from  the  favor  or  frown  of  gov- 
ernment, are  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  sanctions  of 
law. 

//•  TTiere  can  be  no  law  without  sanctions, 
1.  It  has  been  said  in  a  former  lecture  that  precepts  without 
sanctions  are  only  counsel  or  advice,  and  no  law« 
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S.  N<»thiiig  it  law.  bat  the  rale  of  action  which  is  foonded 
in  the  nature  and  relations  of  moral  beings.  It  is  therdbre 
absurd  to  say,  that  there  should  be  no  natnral  sanctions  to 
this  rule  of  action.  It  is  the  same  absurdity  as  to  say,  that  con> 
formity  to  the  laws  of  our  being  would  not  produce  happi- 
ness, and  that  disconformity  to  the  laws  of  our  being  wocidd 
not  produce  misery:  which  is  a  contradiction;  for  what  do  we 
mean  by  acting  in  conformity^  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  but 
tiiat  course  of  conduct  in  which  all  the  powers  of  our  being 
wiU  sweetly  harmonize,  and  produce  happiness!  And  what 
do  we  mean  by  disconformity  to  the  laws  of  our  being,  but 
that  course  of  action  that  creates  mutiny  among  our  powers 
themselves,  that  produces  discord  instead  of  harmony,  mis^ 
instead  of  happiness  t 

3.  A  precejpt,  to  have  the  nature  and  the  force  of  law,  mnst 
be  founded  in  reason,  that  is,  it  must  have  some  reason 
for  its  existence.  And  it  were  unjust  to  hold  out  no  motives  to 
obedience  where  a  law  is  founded  in  a  necessity  of  our 
nature. 

4.  But  whatever  is  unjust  is  no  law.  Therefore  a  precept 
without  a  sanction  is  not  law. 

5.  Necessity  is  the  condition  of  all  rightful  government  There 
would  be  and  could  be  no  just  government,  but  for  the  neces- 
sities  of  the  universe.  But  these  necessities  can  not  be  met, 
the  great  end  of  government  can  not  be  secured  without  mo- 
tives or  sanctions.  Therefore  that  is  no  government,  no  law, 
that  has  no  sanctions. 

///.  In  wh€U  light  sanctions  are  to  be  regarded. 

1.  Sanctions  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  be- 
nevolent regard  of  the  law-giver  for  his  subjects:  the  motives 
which  he  exhibits  to  induce  in  the  subjects  the  course  of  con- 
duct that  will  secure  their  highest  weli-being. 

2.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  bis  estima- 
tion of  the  justice,  necessity,  and  value  of  the  precept 

3.*  Thev  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  spresdon  of  the  amount 
or  strengtn  of  his  desire  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

4.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  his  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  desert  of  disobedience. 

The  natural  sanctions  are  to  be  re^irded  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  justice,  necessity,  and  perfection  of  the  precept 

IV.  The  end  to  be  secured  by  lawy  and  the  execuHon  of  penal 
sanctions^ 

I.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  government  is  blessedness. 
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3  This  is  the  oKiniate  end  of  the  precept  and  the  sanction 
of  law. 

3.  This  can  be  secured  onlj  bj  the  prevention  of  sin  and 
the  promotion  of  holiness. 

4.  Confidence  in  the  government  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
virtue. 

5.  Confidence  results  from  a  revelation  of  the  kwgiver  to 
his  subjects.  Confidence  in  God  results  from  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  his  creatures. 

6.  The  moral  law,  in  its  precepts  and  sanctions*,  is  a  revelar* 
tion  of  God. 

7.  The  execution  of  penal  sanctions,  is  also  a  revelation  of 
the  mind,  wiU,  and  character  of  the  lawgiver. 

8.  The  highest  and  most  influential  sanctions  of  govern^ 
ment  are  those  motives  that  most  fuUj  reveal  the  true  charac- 
ter of  God. 

V.  By  what  rak  sanctions  ought  to  be  graduatedm 
1  •  We  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture  Siat  moral  obligation  is 
founded  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  wellrbeing  of  God  and  of 
the  universe,  and  conditionated  upon  the  perception  of  its 
value. 

2.  That  guilt  ought  alwajs  to  be  measured  bj  the  perceiv* 
ed  value  of  the  end  wUch  moral  beings  ought  to  choose. 

3.  The  sanctions  of  law  should  be  graduated  by  the  iutrin- 
aic  merit  or  demerit  of  holiness  and  sin. 

SAJfCnONS  OF  god's  IiAW. 

7.  GotTs  law  has  sanctions* 

IL  What  constitutes  the  remuneratory  sanctions  of  the  law  of 
God. 

in*  The  perfection  and  duration  of  the  remuneratory  sanctions 
of  the  lawofUocL 

IV.  WhcU  constitutes  the  vindicatory  sanctions  of  the  lam  of  God. 

V.  Their  duration. 

I.  God*s  law  has  sanctions. 

1.  That  sin  or  disobedience  to  the  moral  law,  is  attended 
with,  and  results  in  miseiy,  is  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

2.  That  virtue  or  holiness  is  attended  with  and  results 
in  happiness,  is  also  attested  hj  consciousness. 

3.  Therefore  that  God's  law  has  natural  sanctions,  both 
lemuneratory  and  vindicatory,  is  a  matter  otbct 

4.  That  there  are  governmental  sanctions  added  to  the 
natural,  must  be  true,  or  God  in  fact  has  no  Government 

5.  The  Bible  expressly  and  in  every  variety  of  form  teach- 
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ee  that  God  will  reward  the  rigbteoas  aod  panish  die  wicked* 

//.  Wha^amtUtuUsthertmunerahnfittnciionsoftkelamof^ 
1,   The  happiness  that  is  naturailj  and  necessarily  coo- 
nected  with,  ana  results  from  holiness  or  obedience. 

it.   The  merited  favor,  protection,  and  blessing  of  God. 
3.    All  the  natural  and  governmental  rewards  of  virtue. 

in*  7%e  perfectum  and  duratiwi  of  the  remuneralmy  sane- 
tiwiiofthe  lam  ofCrinL 

1.  The  perfection  of  the  natural  reward  is  and  mast  be 
pr(»ortioncd  to  the  perfection  of  virtne. 

3.  The  duration  of  the  remuneratory  sanction  must  be 
equal  to  the  duration  of  obedience.  This  can  not  possibly  be 
otherwise. 

3.  If  the  existence  and  virtue  of  man  are  imnx>rtal  his  hap- 
piness  must  be  endless. 

4.  The  Bible  most  unequivocallv  asserts  the  immortaKtv 
both  of  the  existence  and  virtue  of  the  righteous,  and  also  that 
their  happiness  shall  be  endless. 

5*  The  very  design  and  end  of  eovemment  make  it  ne- 
cessary that  governmental  rewards  should  be  as  perfect  and 
unending  as  virtue.  • 

IV,  What  constitutes  the  vindicatory  sanctions  of  the  law  of  God. 

1.  The  misery  naturally  and  necessarily  connected  with, 
and  the  result  of  disobedience  to  moral  law.  Here  again  let 
it  be  understood  that  moral  law  is  nothing  else  than  that  rule 
of  action  which  accords  with  the  nature  and  relations^of  moral 
beings.  Therefore  the  natural  vindicatory  sanction  of  tiie 
law  of  God  is  misery  resulting  from  a  violation  of  man's  own 
nature. 

2.  The  displeasure  of  God,  the  loss  of  his  protection  and 
governmental  favor,  together  with  that  punishment  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  inflict  upon  the  disobedient 

3i  The  rewards  of  holiness  and  the  punishment  of  sin,  are 
described  in  the  Bible  in  figurative  language.  The  rewards  of 
virtue  are  called  eternal  life.  The  punishment  of  vice  is  call- 
ed death.  By  life  is  intended,  not  only  existence,  but  that  hap- 
piness which  makes  life  desirable.  By  death  is  intended,  not 
annihilation,  but  that  misery  which  renders  existence  an  evil 
V.  Duration  of  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  law  of  God, 
1.  Examine  the  question  in  the  light  of  natural  theology. 

3.  In  the  light  of  revelation. 
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In  examining  it  in  the  light  of  natural  theology,  I  shall,    - 

1.  Inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  injiniXt. 

2.  Show  that  infinites  maj  di£fer  indefinitely  in  amount 

3.  Remind  jou  of  the  rule  by  which  the  degrees  of  guilt  are 
to  be  estimated. 

4.  That  all  and  every  sin  must,  from  its  very  nature,  involve 
infinite  guilt,  in  the  sense  of  deserving  endless  punishment  . 

5.  That  notwithstanding  all  sin  deserves  endless  punishment, 
yet  the  guilt  of  different  persons  may  vary  indefinitely,  and 
that  punishment  although  always  endless  in  duration  may  and 
ought  to  and  must  vary  in  degree,  in  proportion  as  guilt  varies. 

6.  That  the  duration  of  penal  inflictions  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God  will  be  endless. 

/.  Inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  term  Infinite,  v 

1.  It  literally  and  properly  means  not  finite^  n(}^  limdtedj 
not  bounded,  or  unlimited,  boundless.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  term  and  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  it  in  this  discuS)* 
sion.  ^y^ 

IL  Infinites  may  differ  indefinitely  in  amount. 

1.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  of  natural 
and  mathematical  science,  as  most  persons  at  all  acquainted 
with  this  subject  know. 

3.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact  For  example:  suppose  that 
firom  this  point  radiate  mathematical  lines  endlessly  in  every 
direction.  Let  each  two*  of  these  lines  make  an  angle  of  one 
degree  and  let  the  points  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  up  the 
whole  circle.  Now  as  these  lines  extend  endlessly  in  every  di- 
rection every  pair  of  them  form  the  legs  of  a  triangle  whose  sides 
extend  endlessly  and  which  has  no  base  or  which  has  no 
bound  in  one  direction.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  superficial 
area  contained  between  any  two  of  those  radii  is  ijyinite  in 
the  sense  that  its  superficial  amount  is  unlimited,  Thus  the 
whole  of  space  is  no  more  than  infinite,  and  yet  there  is  in  the 
sense  of  unlimited  an  infinite  amount  of  space  between  every 
two  of  those  radii.  <^ 

The  same  would  be  true  upon  the  supposition  of  parallel 
mathematical  lines  of  infinite  length  no  matter  how  near  to- 
gether: the  superfices  or  area  between  them  must  be  infinite 
in  amount  Any  thing  is  infinite  which  has  no  whole,  which  > 
is  boundless  in  any  sense.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  bound- 
less it  is  infinite.  For  example,  in  the  cases  supposed  the 
area  between  any  two  of  the  radii  of  the  circle  or  or  the  paral- 
lel lines  is  not  infinite  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  bounds  in 
any  direction.    For  it  is  bounded  on  its  sides.    But  it  is  infi- 
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iiite  !■  file  sense  of  its  superficial  measure  or  contents.  So, 
endless  happiness  or  nuscry  maj  be  finite  in  one  sense  aud  in- 
finite in  another*  Thej  maj  be  infinite  in  amount  taking  into 
▼iew  their  endlessness^  however  small  thej  may  be  in  degree. 
So  that  in  degree  they  maj^  and  with  finite  creatures  most 
be  finite  in  degree  but  infinite  in  amount  There  is  and  can 
be  no  whole  of  Siem  and  therefore  in  amount  they  are  infinite. 
God's  happiness  may  be  and  is  infinite  both  in  degree  and  in 
duration,  which  amounts  to  infinite  in  the  absolute  sense. 

///.  /  must  remind  you  of  the  rule  hy  which  degrees  of  guilt 
are  to  be  estimated. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered^ 

1.  That  moral  obligation  is  founded  in  the  intrinsic  raloe 
of  those  interests  which  moral  agents  are  bound  to  choose  as 
an  end. 

S.  That  the  obligation  is  conditionated  upon  the  know)* 
edee  of  this  end,  and, 

3.  That  the  degree  of  obligation  is  just  equal  to  the  degree 
of  light  which  the  mind  has  in  regard  to  the  intrinsic  Talue 
of  those  interests  which  it  is  bound  to  choose. 

4.  That  the  guilt  of  refusal  to  will  these  interests  is  in  prs- 
portion,  or  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  obligation,  and, 

5.  That  consequently  the  mind's  honest  apprehension  or 
judgment  of  the  value  of  those  interests  which  it  refuses  to 
will,  is  and  must  be  the  rule  by  which  the  degree  of  guilt  in-  • 
volved  in  that  refusal  ought  to  be  measured.  I  do  not  mean 
fiiat  guilt  is  to  be  measured  by  the  mind's  actual  but  dishonest 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  interests  it  rejects;  but  guilt  is  to 
be  measured  by  the  light  enjoyed  or  by  the  estimate  which  the 
mind  would  have  with  the  light  that  now  shines  around  it,  were 
it  honest  and  disposed  to  receive  the  light  and  judge  according- 

IV.  That  all  and  every  sin  must  from  its  very  nature  invoke 
infinite  guilt  in  the  sense  of  deserving  endless  punishment. 

1.  Sin  implies  moral  obligation. 

2.  Moral  obligation  implies  moral  agency. 

3.  Moral  agency  implies  light,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
end  that  moral  agents  ought  to  will. 

4.  This  end  is  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the 
universe. 

5.  The  idea  or  apprehension  of  this  end  implies  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  endless  interests  must 
be  infinite. 

If  the  idea  of  God  and  of  the  good  of  being  be  developed, 
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which  is  implied  in  moral  agency,  there  most  be  in  the  mind 
the  idea  or  first  truth  that  the  good  of  God  and  of  the  ani- 
verse  is  infinitely  valuable.  The  idea  may  lie  in  comparatiye 
obscuration.  Neyertheless  it  is  and  must  be  in  the  mind.  If 
this  is  so,  (and  it  must  be  so,)  it  follows  that  every  refusal  to 
will  the  highest  weU-beiog  of  God  and  of  the  universe  in- 
volves infinite  guilt  Every  moral  agent  must  be  able  to 
affirm,  and  indeed  must  amrm  to  himself  that  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  happiness  of  God  and  die  universe  must  be  bound* 
less,  unlimited,  infinite.  He  must  affirm  that  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  it  By  this  affirmation  or  by  the  apprehension  that 
necessitates  this  affirmatioi^,  his  guilt  ought  to  be  measured,  if 
he  refuses  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  promotion  of  those  in- 
terests. 

F.  JVotwithstanding  all  sin  deserves  endless  punishment^ 
yet  the  guiU  of  different  persons  may  vary  indefinitely^  and 
punishment^  although  always  endless  in  duration^  may  and 
ought  to  vary  in  degree  according  to  the  guilt  of  each  indi' 
vidual. 

The  guilt  of  different  persons  may  vary  indefinitely. — 
This  also  may  be  true  of  the  same  person  at  dmerent  periods  of 
life.  Observe:  the  degree  of  guilt  depends  on  the  degree  of 
intellectual  development  on  moral  subjects — upon  the  clear- 
ness with  which  the  mind  apprehends  moral  relations,  espe- 
cifdly  the  intrinsic  value  of  tnose  interests  which  it  ought  to 
choose.  These  apprehensions  vary^  as  every  moral  agent  is 
conscious,  almost  continually.  The  obligation  to  will  an  end 
lies  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  end.  The  obligation  is  great- 
er or  less  as  the  mind's  honest  estimate  of  the  value  of  it  is 
greater  or  less.  Every  mora!  agent  knows  that  the  value  of  the 
end  is  unbounded.  Yet  some  have  an  indefinitely  larger  con- 
ception of  what  infinite  and  boundless  means.  Some  minds 
mean  indefinitely  more  by  such  language  than  others  do.  As 
light  increases  and  the  mind  obtains  enlarged  conceptions  of 
God,  of  the  universe  of  endless  happiness  or  misery,  and  of  all 
liiose  great  truths  that  cluster  around  tiiese  subjects,  its  obli- 
gation increases  in  exact  proportion  to  increasing  light,  and  so 
does  the  guilt  of  selfishness. 

VI.  That  penal  inflictions  under  the  government  of  God  must 
be  endless. 

Here  the  inquiry  is,  what  kind  of  death  is  intended  where 
death  is  denounced  against  the  transgressor  as  the  penalty  of 
the  law  of  God  t 

L  It  is  not  merely  natural  death,  for, 
32* 
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^  7%u  would  in  redi^  l^ao  peoalfy  al  all  Bottt  would 
be  offering  a  regard  to  itn.  If  natural  death  is  all  that  is  in- 
tended^  and  if  persons,  as  soon  as  thej  are  naturallf  dead 
hare  aoffisred  tne  penaltj  of  the  lair,  and  their  bquIs  go  iowne^ 
diatelj  to  heaven,  the  case  stands  thus:  If  your  obedieiice  is 
perfect  and  perpetual,  jou  shall  live  in  this  world  forerer:  but 
if  you  sin,  you  shall  die  and  go  right  to  beaven»  This  would 
be  hire  and  salary,  and  not  punishment. 

2.  If  natural  death  be  the  penalty  of  God^s  law,  the  righte- 
Otts  who  ane  forgiven,  f  hould  not  die  a  natural  death. 

3.  ^^  natural  death  be  the  penalty  of  God's  law,  there  is  i)o 
fucb  thing  as  fprgiveaess^  but  all  must  actually  easdure  &e 
penalty. 

4  If  natural  death  be  the  penalty,  then  infants  and  anioMds 
suffer  this  penalty  as  well  as  the  most  abandoned  tiwsgresd- 
ors. 

5.  If  natural  death  be  the  penalty  it  sustains  no  pn^portioa 
whatever  to  the  guilt  of  sin. 

6.  Natural  death  would  be  no  adequate  expression  of  the 
importance  of  the  precept. 

n.  The  penalty  of  God^s  law  is  not  spiritual  death. 

1.  Because  spiritual  dea^  is  a  state  of  entire  sinfulness. 

2.  To  make  a  state  of  entire  ^nfulness  the  penalty  of  the 
law  of  God,  would  be  to  make  the  penalty  and  the  breach  c^ 
the  precept  identical. 

3.  It  would  be  making  Gpd  the  author  of  sia,  and  would 
represent  him  as  compelling  the  sinner  to  commit  one  sin  as 
the  punishment  for  another,  as  forcing  him  into  a  state  of  t6- 
tal  aepravity  as  the  reward  of  hi^  first  transgression. 

III.  But  the  penal  sanction  of  the  law  of  God  is  demai 
deaih.  or  that  state  of  suffering  which  is  the  natund  and  govera> 
mental  result  of  sin  or  spiritual  death. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  proof  of  tfiis,  I  will  notice  an  ob- 
jection which  is  often  ui^ed  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
5>unishments.  The  objection  is  one,  but  it  is  stated  in  three  dit 
erent  forms.  This,  and  every  other  objiction  to  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment,  with  which  I  am  acqi;iainted,is  leveled 
against  the  justice  of  such  a  govemmepti^l  infliction. 

1.  It  is  said  that  endlesf  punishraent  is  unjust  because  life 
IS  so  short  that  men  do  not  uve  long  enough  in  this  world  tP 
commit  so  groat  a  number  of  sins  as  to  d^sepre  epdl^ss  pon- 
ishment.    To  this  I  answer, 

(1.)  That  it  is  founded  in  a  ridiculous  ignprance  or  disre- 
gard of  a  universal  principle  of  governpnents  vi^:  tjiat  pne 


I      J»veadi  df  &e  precept  always  incurs  fhe  penally  of  the  law, 
nrhatever  that  penalty  is. 

(3.)  Tbe  length  of  time  employed  in  committing  a  dn,  has 
I       nothing  to  do  with  its  blameworthiness  or  guilt.    It  is  the  de- 
sign which  constitutes  die  moral  character  of  the  action,  and 
not  the  length  of  Ume  required  for  its  accomplishment 

(3.)  This  objection  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  the  number 
of  sins  and  not  the  intrinsic  guilt  of'  sin  that  constitutes  its 
blameworthiness,  whereas  it  is  the  intrinsic  desert  or  guilt  of 
sin,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  renders  it  deserving  of  endless 
punishment 

S.  Another  form  of  the  objection  is,  that  a  finite  creature 
can  not  commit  an  infinite  an.    But  none  but  an  infinite  sin, 
can  desenre  endless  punishment:  therefore  endless  punish- 
ments are  unjust 

(1.)  This  objection  takes  for  granted  t^at  man  is  so  diminu- 
tire  a  creature,  so  much  less  than  the  Creator,  that  he  can 
not  desenre  his  endless  frown. 

(2.)  The  fact  is,  the  ereater  the  distance  between  the  crea* 
ture  and  the  creator,  the  more  aggravated  is  the  guilt  of  in- 
sult or  rebellion  in  the  creature.  Which  is  the  greater  crime, 
for  a  child  to  insult  his  playfellow  or  his  parent?  Which 
would  involve  the  most  guilt,  for  a  man  to  smite  his  neighbor 
and  14s  equal,  or  his  lawful  sovereign? 

(3.)  The  higher  the  ruler  is  exalted  above  the  subject  in 
lus  nature,  character,  and  rightful  authority,  the  greater  is  the 
guilt  of  transgression  in  the  subject  Therefore  the  fact  that 
man  is  so  infinitely  bebw  his  Maker  but  enhances  the  guilt 
of  his  rebellion  and  renders  him  worthy  of  his  endless  frown. 

3.  A  third  form  of  the  objection  is,  that  sin  is  not  an  infi- 
nite evil,  and  therefore  does  not  deserve  endless  punishment 
This  objection  may  mean  either  that  sin  would  not 
produce  infinite  mischief  if  unrestrained,  or  that  it  does  not 
involve  infinite  guilt  It  can  not  mean  the  first,  for  it  is  agreed 
on  all  bands  that  misery  must  continue  as  long  as  sin  does, 
and  therefore  that  sin  unrestrained  would  produce  endless 
evil.  The  objection  therefore  must  mean  that  sin  does  not 
involve  infinite  guilt  Observe  then,  the  point  at  issue  is« 
what  13  tiie  intrinsic  demerit  or  milt  of  sin?  What^  does  all 
sin  in  its  own  nature  deserve?  They  who  deny  the  justice 
of  ei^dLass  punishment,  manifestljr  consider  the  euilt  of  sin  as 
a  mere  trifle.  They  who  maintain  the  justice  of  endless  pun- 
ishment, consider  sin  as'  an  evil  of  immeasurable  n^agnitude, 
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and,  in  its  own  nature,  as  deserving  of  endless  panishment 
Proof: 

1.  The  puilt  or  blameworthiness  of  an  action  coimsts  in  its 
being  the  violation  of  an  obligation.  Example:  Should  a  child 
refuse  obedience  to  his  fellow  who  has  no  natural  or  a<:qiiired 
claims  upon  his  obedience,  he  would  not  be  blameworthj. 
But  should  he  reiiise  obedience  to  his  parent  who  has  both  a 
natural  and  acquired  claim  to  his  obedience,  this  conduct 
would  be  blameworthy.  This  shows  in  what  blameworthh 
ness  consists. 

2.  The  guilt  or  blameworthiness  of  an  action  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  oblieation  to  do  or  omit  that  thing.  We  haTC  just 
seen  that  the  blameworthiness  lies  in  its  being  the  violatioa 
of  an  obligation.  Hence  the  amount  of  blameworthiness  most 
be  equal  to  the  amount  of  obligation.  If  a  child  refuse  to  obej 
his  fellow,  he  contracts  no  gudt.  If  he  reiuse  to  obej  his  pa- 
rent, he  contracts  a  degree  of  guilt  equal  to  the  amount  of  his 
obligation  to  obey.  Suppose  tnat  some  one  upon  whom  be  is 
a  thousand  times  as  dependent  as  upon  his  parent,  and  who 
therefore  has  a  thousand  times  higher  claim  upon  his  obedi- 
ence than  his  parent  has,  should  conmiand  him  to  do  or  omit  a 
certain  thing.  Should  he  in  this  case  disobey,  his  guilt  would 
be  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  when  he  dusobeyed  his  pa- 
rents. Now  suppose  that  God,  upon  whom  every  moral  be- 
ing is  not  only  perfecUy  but  endlessly  dependent,  requires  the 
creature  to  love  him  with  all  his  heart;  who  does  not  see  that 
his  guilt  in  refusing  obedience  must  be  as  great  as  his  obliga- 
tion to  obey? 

Having  shown  that  moral  obligation  is  founded  in  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  and  that  it  is  always  equal  to  the  light  afforded  to  the 
mind  or  to  the  soul's  knowledge  of  the  value  of  those  inter- 
ests^ and  having  shown  also  mat  every  moral  agent  neces- 
sarily has  the  idea  more  or  less  clearly  developed  that  the 
value  of  those  interests  is  infinite,  it  follows: 

That  the  law  is  infinitely  unjust,  if  its  penal  sections  are 
not  endless.    Law  must  be  just  in  two  respects. 

The  precept  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  na- 
ture. 

The  penalty  must  be  equal  to  the  importance  of  the 
precept  That  which  has  not  these  two  peculiarities  is  not 
just,  and  therefore  is  not  and  can  not  be  law.  Either,  then, 
God  has  no  law,  or  its  penal  sanctions  are  endless. 

1.  That  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  law  of  God  are  endless, 
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ia  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  less  penalty  would  not  exhibit 
as  high  motives  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  to  restrain  sin 
and  promote  virtue* 

2.  Natural  justice  demands  that  God  should  exhibit  as  high 
motives  to  secure  obedience  as  the  value  of  the  law  demands, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 

3.  The  justice,  holiness  and  benevolence  of  God  demand 
that  the  penal  sanctions  of  his  law  should  be  endless;  and  if 
they  are  not,  God  can  not  be  just,  holy  or  benevolent. 

4.  Unless  the  penal  sanctions  of  the  law  of  God  are  end- 
less,  they  are  virtually  and  really  no  penalty  at  all.  If  a  man 
be  threatened  with  punishment  for  one  thousand,  or  ten  thou- 
sand, or  ten  millions,  or  ten  hundred  millions  of  years,  after 
trhich  he  is  to  come  out,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and  go  to 
heaven,  there  is  beyond  an  absolute  eternity  of  happiness. 
Now  there  is  no  sort  of  proportion  between  the  longest  finite 
period  that  can  be  named,  or  even  conceived,  and  endless  du- 
ration.  If,  therefore,  limited  punishment,  ending  in  an  eter- 
nity of  heaven,  be  the  penalty  of  God's  law,  the  case  stands 
thus:  Be  perfect,  and  you  live  here  forever.  Sin,  and  receive 
finite  suffering,  with  an  eternity  of  heaven.  This  would  be, 
after  all,  offering  reward  to  sin. 

5.  Death  is  eternal  in  its  nature.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
this  figure  is  used  to  express  the  future  punishment  of  the 
wicked  affords  a  plain  inference  that  it  is  endless. 

6.  The  tendency  of  sin  to  perpetuate  and  aggravate  itself, 
affords  another  strong  inference  that  the  sinfulness  and  misery 
of  the  wicked  will  be  eternal. 

7.  The  fact  that  punishment  has  no  tendency  to  beget 
disinterested  love  in  a  selfish  mind  towards  him  who  inflicts 
the  punishment,  also  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  future 
punishment  will  be  eternal. 

8.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  terminating  future  pun- 
ishment 

9.  Sin  deserves  endless  punishment  just  as  fully  as  it  de- 
serves any  punishment  at  all.  If,  therefore,  it  is  not  forgiven, 
if  it  be  punished  at  all  with  penal  suffering,  the  punishment 
must  be  endless. 

10.  To  deny  the  justice  of  eternal  punishments,  involves 
the  same  principle  as  a  denial  of  the  justice  of  any  degree  of 
punishment. 

11.  To  deny  the  justice  of  endless  punishment,  is  virtually 
to  deny  the  fact  of  moral  evil.  But  to  deny  this  is  to  deny 
moral  obligation.     To  deny  moral  obligation  is  to  deny  moral 
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agency.  But  of  both  moral  obligation  and  moral  agency  ^re 
are  absolutely  conscious.  Therefore  it  follows  to  a  demon- 
stration, not  only  that  moral  evil  does  exist,  but  that  it  de- 
senres  endless  punishment 

//.  Examine  this  question  in  the  fight  of  Revelation. 

The  bible  in  a  great  many  ways  represents  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  as  eternal.  It  expresses  the  dura- 
tion of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked  by  the  same 
terms,  and  in  every  way  as  forcibly  as  it  expresses  the  duratioD 
of  the  future  happiness  of  the  righteous.] 

I  will  here  introduce  without  comment  some  passages  of 
scripture  confirmatory  of  this  last  remark.  **  The  hope  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  dadness:  but  the  expectation  of  the  wicked 

shall  perish." -Prov.  10: 28.    **•  When  a  wicked  man  dieth, 

his  expectation  shall  perish;  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men 
perisheth." — Prov.  11:7.  "And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  wake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt." — Dan.  12:  2. 
"Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart 
from  me  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels:  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink.  And  these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment:  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal."— Matt  25:  41,  42,  46.  "And  if  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
madmed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  into  the  fire 
•that  never  shall  be  quenched;  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."— Mark  9:  43,  44.  ^'The 
Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him:  but  woe  unto  that 
man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed!  it  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom." — ^Matt  26:  34. 
"Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  gamer;  Init  the  chaff 
he  will  bum  with  fire  unquenchable." — Luke  3:  17.  "And 
besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed: 
so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you  can  not; 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence."—' 
Luke  16:  26.  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlast- 
ing life:  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."— John  3:  36.  "And 
to  you  who  are  troubled,  rest  with  us,  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  bis  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who 
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shall  be  punished  with  ereriasting  destruction  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power." — 2  Thess. 
1:  7 — 9.  ^^And  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  left  their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains,  under  darkness,  unt6  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  and  the  cities  about  them,  m 
like  manner,  giving  themselves  over  to  fornication,  and  going 
after  strange  flesh,  are  set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming 
out  their  own  shame;  wandering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever." — ^Jude,  6,  7,  13.  '^And 
the  durd  angel  followed  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice.  If 
any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his 
mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God^  which  is  poured  out  without 
mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation;  and  he  shall  be  tor- 
mented with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb:  and  the  smoke  of 
their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever:  and  they  have 
no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image, 
and  whosoever  receive th  the  mark  of  his  name." — ^Rev.  14:  9 
— 11.  ^^And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are^  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever." — Rev,  20:  10.  '^  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just still:  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still:  and  he 
that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still:  and  he  that  is 
holy  let  him  be  holy  still."— Rev.  22:  11.  But  there  is 
scarcely  any  end  to  the  multitude  of  passages  that  teach 
directly  or  by  inference  both  the  fact  and  the  endless- 
ness of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked.  But  the  fuller 
consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  more  appropriately  to  a 
future  place  in  this  course  of  instruction,  my  object  here  being 
only  to  consider  the  penal  sanctions  of  moral  faw  didatically, 
reserving  the  polemic  discussion  of  the  question  of  endless 
punishneat  for  a  fiiture  occasion. 


LECTURE  XXXI. 
ATONEBIENT. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  verj  ionportaQt 
feature  of  the  moral  government  of  God;  namelj  the  atone- 
ment 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  will, 

L  Call  att^tion  to  sbvxbal  wbll  estabushbd  gov* 

XRNIfENTAL  PRIllCIPLEa»    Ut  THE  LIQHT   OF    WHICH  OCR  TKYE^ 
TIOATION  WILL  PROCEED. 

II.  DeFINB  THE  TERM  AtONEMENT  AS  USED  IN  THIS  DIS- 
CUSSION. 

III.  Inquire  into  the  teachinos  of  natural  thbdlogt, 
OR  into  the  a  priori  affirmations  of  reason  upox  thii 

SUBJECT. 

IV.  Show  the  fact  of  Atonement. 
y.  The  DESIGN  OF  Atonement. 

VI.  Extent  op  Atonement. 

VII.  Answer  objections. 

L  /  will  call  attention  to  several  well  established  gavemmemr 
tal  principles. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  moral  law  is  not  founded  in 
the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  God  or  of  any  other  being,  bat 
that  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  natujre  and  relations  of  mond 
agents,  that  it  is  that  rule  of  ac(aon  or  of  willing  which  is  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  law  of  their  own  intelligence. 

2.  As  the  will  of  ho  being  can  create  moral  law,  so  the  will 
of  no  being  can  repeal  or  alter  moral  law.  It  being  jost 
that  rule  of  action  that  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  rebtioos 
of  moral  agents,  it  is  as  immutable  as  those  natures  and  re- 
lations. 

3.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  letter  and  the  s^ot 
of  moral  law.  The  letter  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. The  spirit  is  its  true  and  proper  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample: the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  requires  disinterested  be- 
nevolence and  is  all  expressed  in  one  word  love.  The  letter 
of  the  law  is  found  in  the  conmmndments  of  the  Decalogue 
and  in  divers  other  precepts. 

4.  To  the  letter  of  the  law  there  may  be  many  exceptions, 
but  to  the  spirit  of  moral  law  there  can  be  no  exceptions. 
That  is,  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  may  sometimes  admit  and 
require  that  the  letter  of  the  law  shall  be  di^garded  or  vio- 
lated; but  the  spirit  of  the  law  ought  never  to  be  disregar- 
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ded  or  violated.  For  example:  the  letter  of  the  law  prohtbiu 
all  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  the  spirit  of  the  law  often 
requires  labor  on  the  sabbath.  The  spirit  of  the  law  requires 
the  exercise  of  universal  and  perfect  love  or  benevolence  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  law  of  benevolence  often  requires  that 
labor  shall  be  done  on  the  sabbath;  as  administering  to 
the  sick,  relieving  the  poor,  feeding  animals;  and  in  short 
whatever  is  plain^  the  work  of  necessity  or  mercy,  in  such  a 
sense  that  enlightened  benevolence  demands  it,  is  required 
by  the  spirit  of  moral  law  upon  the  sabbath  as  well  as  all 
other  days.  This  is  expressly  taught  by  Christ  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  So  again,  the  letter  of  the  law  says  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die;  but  the  spirit  of  the  law  admits 
and  requires  that  upon  certain  conditions,  to  be  examined  in 
the  proper  place,  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  live.  The  letter 
makes  no  exceptions:  the  spirit  makes  many  exceptions. 
The  letter  of  the  law  is  inexorable  and  condemns  and  sen- 
tences to  death  all  violators  of  its  precepts  without  regard  to 
atonement  or  repentance.  The  spirit  of  moral  law  allows 
and  requires  that  upon  condition  of  satisfaction  beins  made 
to  public  justice  and  the  return  of  the  sinner  to  obedience, 
he  shall  live  and  not  die. 

5.  In  establishing  a  government  and  promulgating  law,  the 
lawgiver  is  filways  understood  as  pledging  himself  duly  to 
administer  the  laws  in  support  of  public  order  and  for  the 

{promotion  of  public  morals,  to  reward  the  innocent  with  his 
avor  and  protection  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  with  the 
loss  of  his  protection  and  his  favor. 

6.  Laws  are  public  property  in  which  every  subject  of  the 
government  has  an  interest.  Every  obedient  subject  of  gov- 
ernment is  interested  to  have  law  supported  and  obeyed,  and 
wherever  the  law  is  violated,  every  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment is  injured  and  his  rights  are  invaded;  and  each  and  all 
have  a  right  to  expect  the  government  to  duly  execute  the 
penalties  of  law  when  it  is  violated. 

7.  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  distributive  and 
public  justice.  Distributive  justice  consists,  in  its  exercise, 
in  distributing  to  every  subject  of  government  according  to 
his  character.  It  respects  the  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit  of 
each  individual,  and  deals  with  him  accordingly.  Public  jus- 
tice, in  its  exercise,  consists  in  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  the  public  interests  by  such  legislation  and  such  an  admin- 
istration of  law  as  is  demanded  by  the  highest  eood  of  the 
public.    It  implies  the  execution  of  the  penalties  of  law  where 
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V  tiie  precept  is  violated^  unless  somedung  ebe  u  doDC  ihal  wiU 
as  eiectaally  secure  the  public  interesti.  When  this  is  done, 
public  justice  demands  that  the  execution  of  the  penal^ 
shall  be  dispensed  with  bjr  extending  pardon  to  the  ciiaund. 
DistributiTe  justice  makes  no  exceptions^  but  pnnisbea  witibh 
out  mercy  in  eveiy  instance  of  crime.  Public  justice  makes 
exceptions  as  often  as  this  is  permitted  or  required  bj  the 
public  good.  Public  justice  is  identical  with  the  i^mit  (k 
the  moral  law  in  its  relations  to  the  public  interests,  or,  in  its 
exercise,  regards  onlj  the  spirit  of  the  law.  DistrUmtiTe 
justice  cleaves  to  the  letter,  and  makes  no  exceptions  to  the 

.^   rule,  ^  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die." 

8.  The  design  of  penalties  to  laws  is  prevention^  or  to  se- 
cure obedience  to  the  precept  The  same  is  also  the  design 
of  executing  them  when  the  precept  is  violated.  The  sanc- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
lawgiver  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  his  law;  and  the  eie- 
cution  of  penalties  is  designed  and  calculated  to  evince  his 
sincerity  in  enacting,  and  his  continued  adherence  to,  and  de- 
termination to  abide  b^  the  principles  of  his  government  as 
revealed  in  the  law;  his  abhorrence  of  all  crime;  his  regard 
to  the  public  interests;  and  His  unalterable  determinalioB 
to  carrj  out,  support  and  establish  the  authority  of  His  law. 

9.  It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  the  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  in  setting  aside  the 
execution  of  penalties  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
danger.    The  influence  of  law,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found 
very  mach  to  depend  upon  the  certainty  felt  by  the  subjects 
that  it  will  be  duly  executed.    It  is  found  to  be  true  that  the 
exercise  of  mercy  in  every  government  where  no  atonement      J 
is  made,  weakens  government  by  begetting  and  fostering  a      i 
hope  of  impunity  in  case  sin  is  committed  or  the  precept  vio-      j 
lated.  I 

10.  ISnce  the  head  of  the  government  is  pledged  to  protect 
and  promote  the  public  interests  by  a  due  administration  of 
law,  if  in  any  instance  he  would  dispense  with  the  execution 
of  penalties  in  case  of  a  violation  ot  the  precept,  public  just- 
ice requires  that  he  shall  see  that  a  substitute  for  the  execo-      ' 
tion  or  law  is  provided,  or  that  something  is  done  that  shall      I 
as  efiectually  secure  the  influence  of  law  as  the  execution  of     I 
the  penalty  would  do.    He  can  not  make  exceptions  to  the      i 
spirit  of  the  law.    Either  the  sool  that  sinneth  must  die,  ac-      i 
cording  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  a  substitute  must  be  provi-      | 
ded  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law.  { 
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1 1.  Whatever  will  as  fally  evince  the  regard  of  the  lawgiver 
to  his  law — ^his  determination  to  support  it — ^his  abhorrence  of 
all  violations  of  its  precepts — and  withal  guard  as  effectually 
against  the  inference  that  violators  of  the  precept  might  expect 
to  escape  with  impunity,  as  the  execution  of  the  penalty  would 
do,  is  a  full  satisfaction  of  public  justice.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfill€;d,  and  the  sinner  has  returned  to  obedience,  pub- 
lic justice  not  only  admits,  but  absolutely  demands  that  the 
penalty  shall  be  set  aside  by  extendingpardon  to  the  offender. 
The  offender  still  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  distributive  justice,  might  be  punished  according  to 
his  deserts.  But  the  public  good  admits  and  requires  that 
upon  the  above  conditions  he  should  live,  and  hence,  public 
justice,  in  compliance  with  the  public  interests  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law  of  love,  spares  and  pardons  him. 

13.  If  mercy  or  pardon  is  to  be  extended  to  any  who  have 
violated  law,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  manner  and  upon  condi- 
tions that  will  settle  the  question  and  establish  the  truth  that 
the  execution  of  penalties  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  merely 
upon  condition  ot  the  repentance  of  the  offender.  In  other 
words,  if  pardon  is  to  be  extended,  it  should  be  known  to  be 
upon  a  condition  not  within  the  power  of  the  offender.  Else 
he  may  know  that  he  can  violate  the  law  and  yet  be  sure  to 
escape  with  impunity  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  forgive- 
ness, which  are,  upon  the  supposition,  all  within  his  own 
power. 

13.  So,  if  mercy  is  to  be  exercised,  it  should  be  upon  a 
condition  that  is  not  to  be  repeated.    The  thing  required  by 

Sublic  justice  is  that  nothing  shall  be  done  to  undermine  or 
isturb  the  influence  of  law.  Hence  it  can  not  consent  to 
have  the  execution  of  penalties  dispensed  with  upon  any  con- 
dition that  shall  encourage  the  hope  of  impunity.  Therefore, 
public  justice  can  not  consent  to  the  pardon  of  sin  but  upon 
condition  of  an  atonement,  and  also  upon  the  assumption 
that  atonement  is  not  to  be  repeated,  nor  to  extend  its  bene- 
fits beyond  the  limits  of  the  race  for  whom  it  was  made,  and 
that  only  for  a  limited  time.  If  an  atonement  were  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  all  worlds  and  to  all  eternity,  it  would  nullify 
its  own  influence  and  encourage  the  universal  hope  of  inmu- 
nity  in  case  the  precepts  of  the  law  were  violated.  Tnis 
woiild  be  indefinitely  worse  than  no  atonement;  and  public 
justice  miriit  as  well  consent  to  have  mercy  exercised  without 
any  regu^  to  securing  the  authority  and  influence  of  law. 

14.  The  spirit  of  tro  moral  law  can  no  more  be  ^pensed 


widi  by  (be  law  giyer  (ban  it  can  be  repealed.  The  spirit  or 
the  law  requires  that  when  the  precept  u  violated  the  penal^ 
ahall  be  executed  or  that  something  shall  be  done  that  irill 
as  effectuallj  and  impressively  ne^tive  the  inference  or  as- 
sumption that  sin  can  escape  with  impunify  under  the  govem- 
ment  of  God,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  race  for  whom  the 
atonement  was  especially  made,  as  the  execution  of  the  law 
would  do.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  following  diings  must  be 
true  under  a  perfect  government,  as  has  been  said  above. 

(L.)  That  sin  can  not  be  for^ven  merely  upon  condition  of 
repentance;  for  this  condition  is  within  the  power  of  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  he  might  be  sure  of  impunity. 

(2.)  Nor  can  it  be  forgiven  upon  a  condition  that  shall  be 
repeated,  for  this  would  encourage  the  hope  of  impunity. 

(3.)  Nor  can  it  be  forgiven  upon  a  condition  that  will  extend 
to  all  worlds  and  throughout  all  eternity,  for  this  would  be 
equivalent  to  forgiving  sin  merely  upon  condition  of  repo^ 
lance  without  any  rercrence  to  the  authority  of  law  or  to 
public  justice. 

//.  Define  the  term  Atonement. 

The  English  word  Atonement  is  synonymous  with  the  He- 
brew word  Cofer.  This  is  a  noun  from  the  verb  caufar^  to 
cover.  The  cofer  or  cover,  was  the  name  of  the  lid  or  cover 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  constituted  what  was  called 
the  mercy  seat.  The  Greek  word  rendered  Atonement  is 
katallage.  This  means  reconciliation  to  favor,  or  more  strictly, 
the  means  or  conditions  of  reconciliation  to  favor;  from  katai- 
lasso^  to  change,  or  exchange.  The  term  properly  means  sub- 
stitution. An  examination  of  these  original  words,  in  the 
connection  in  which  thev  stand,  will  show  that  the  Atonement 
is  the  governmental  substitution  of  the  sufierings  of  Christ 
for  the  sufferings  of  sinners.  It  is  a  covering  of  their  sins, 
by  his  sufferings. 

ni.  I  am  to  inquire  into  the  teachings  of  natural  theology^  or 
into  the  a  priori  affirmations  of  reason  upon  this  sukjecL 

1.  The  doctrine  of  atonement  has  been  regarded  as  so 
purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation  as  to  preclude  the  supposition 
that  reason  could,  a  priori^  make  any  affirmations  about  it  It 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  lying  absolutely  without  the 
pale  of  natural  theology  in  so  high  a  sense  that  aside  from  re- 
velation no  assumption  could  be  made  nor  even  a  reasooa- 
ble  conjecture  indulged.  But  there  are  certain  fiicfs  in 
this  world^s  history  that  render  tins  assumption  exceedingly 
doubtful.    It  is  true  indeed  that  natural  theology  coald  not 
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ascertain  and  establish  the  fact  that  an  atonement  had  been 
made,  or  that  it  certainly  would  be  made;  but  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, it  might  have  been  reasonably  inferred,  the  true  cha- 
racter of  God  being  known  and  assumed,  that  an  atonement 
of  some  kind  would  be  made  to  render  it  consistent  with  his 
relations  to  the  universe  to  extend  mercj  to  the  guiltj  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world.  The  manifest  necessity  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation has  been  supposed  to  afford  a  strong  presumptive  argu- 
ment that  sudi  a  revelation  has  been  or  will  be  made.  From 
the  benevolence  of  God  as  manifested  in  his  works  and  provi- 
dence it  has  been,  as  I  suppose,  justly  inferred  that  he  would 
make  arrangements  to  secure  the  holiness  and  salvation  of 
men,  and  as  a  condition  of  this  result  that  he  would  grant 
them  a  further  revelation  of  his  will  than  had  been  given  in 
creation  and  providence.    The  argument  stands  thus: 

(1.)  From  consciousness  and  observation  we  know  that  this 
is  not  a  state  of  retribution;  and  from  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
that  lie  open  to  observation,  this  is  evidently  a  state  of  trial 
or  probation. 

0t.)  The  providence  of  God  in  this  world  is  manifestly  di»- 
ciplinaiy  and  designed  to  reform  mankind. 

(3.)  These  facts  taken  in  connection  with  the  great  ignor- 
ance and  darkness  of  the  human  mind  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  the  benevolent  Cre- 
ator will  make  to  tho  inhabitants  of  this  world  who  are  so  evi- 
dently yet  in  a  state  of  trial,  a  further  revelation  of  his  will. 

Now  if  this  argument  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  see  not  why 
we  may  not  reasonably  go  still  further. 

Since  the  above  are  facts,  and  since  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  the  subject  is  duly  considered  (and  the  more  th/roughly 
the  better)  there  is  manifestly  a  great  difficulty  in  the  exercise 
of  mercy  without  satisfaction  being  made  to  publish  justice, 
and  since  the  benevolence  of  God  would  not  allow  him  on  the 
one  hand  to  pardon  sin  at  the  expense  of  public  justice,  or  on 
the  other  to  punish  or  execute  the  penalty  of  law  if  it 
could  be  wisely  and  consistentiy  avoided,  these  facts  being 
understood  and  admitted,  it  might  naturally  have  been  inferred 
that  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  would  devise  and 
execute  a  method  of  meeting  the  demands  of  public  justice 
that  should  render  the  forgiveness  of  sin  possible.  That  the 
philosophy  of  government  would  render  this  possible  is  to  us 
very  manifest  I  know  indeed  that  with  the  light  the  gospel 
has  afforded  us^we  much  more  clearly  discern  this  than  they 
eould  who^had  no  other  light  tiian  that  of  nature.  Whatever 
33* 
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might  haye  been  known  to  the  ancieots  and  thoee  wbo  have 
not  the  bible,  I  tlunk  that  when  the  (acts  are  annoanced  bj 
revelation,  we  can  lee  (hat  such  a  ^▼enunental  expedient 
was  not  only  possible,  but  just  what  might  hare  been  ei^ected 
of  the  beoeTolence  of  God.    It  would  of  coune  have  been 
impossible  for  us,  a  priori^  to  hare  devised  or  reasonaMj  con- 
jectured the  jrian  tfiat  has  been  adopted.    So  little  was  known 
or  knowable  on  the  subject  of  the  trinitj  of  God  witfaosit  reve- 
lation that  natural  theologj  could  perhaps  in  its  best  estate 
have  taught  nothine  farther  than  that  if  it  was  possible,  some 
governmental  expedient  would  be  resorted  lo  and  was  in  ooa- 
templation,  for  the  ultimate  restoration  of  the  staning  race 
who  were  evidently  spared  hitherto  from  flie  execution  of  law 
and  placed  under  a  system  of  discipline. 

But  since  the  gospel  has  announced  the  fiict  of  Om  alon^ 
ment,  it  appears  that  natural  theok>gy  or  govenuMental  phh 
losophy  can  satisfiictorily  explain  it;  that  reason  can  dkcera 
a  divine  philosophy  in  it 

Natural  dieology  can  teach, 

1.  That  human  nature  is  in  a  (alien  state,  and  that  die  Uw 
of  selfishness,  and  not  the  law  of  benevolence,  is  that  lo  which 
unreformed  men  conform  their  Hves. 

3.  It  can  teach  that  God  is  benevolent,  and  hence  fliat  mer- 
cy must  be  an  attribute  of  God. 

3.  Conseouently  that  no  atonement  was  needed  to  satisfy 
any  implacaole  spirit  in  the  divine  mind;  that  he  was  som- 
cientlpr  and  infinitely  disposed  to  extend  pardon  to  the  peni- 
tent, if  this  could  be  wtMly  and  safely  done* 

4.  It  can  also  abundanUy  teach  that  there  is  a  real  and  a 
great  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  nndera 
moral  government,  and  supremely  great  under  a  government 
so  vast  and  so  enduring  as  the  government  of  God;  that  under 
such  a  government  the  danger  is  very  great  that  die  exercise 
of  mercy  will  be  understOM  as  encouraging  die  hope  of  iia- 
punity  in  the  comnussion  of  sin. 

5.  It  can  also  show  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  as 
administration  of  the  Divine  government  as  to  secure  the 
fiiUest  confidence  throughout  the  universe  in  the  sincerity  of 
God  in  promuleing  his  law  with  its  tremendous  penalty,  and 
of  his  unalterable  adherence  to  its  spirit  and  detemunation 
not  to  fidter  in  canning  out  and  securing  its  aotbcHity  at  all 
events.  That  this  is  indispensable  to  the  weD  being  of  the 
universe,  is  entirely  manifest 

6.  Hence  it  is  very  obvious  to  natural  dieology,  that  sin  can 
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not  be  pardoned  wifhoat  something  it  done  to  forbid  the  oth- 
erwise natural  inference  that  sin  will  be  forgiven  under  the 
goTemroent  of  God  upon  condition  of  repentance  alone  and 
of  course  upon  a  condition  within  the  power  of  the  sinner  him* 
sel£  It  must  be  manifest  that  to  proclaim  throughout  the 
universe  that  sin  would  be  pardoned  universallj  upon  condi* 
tion  of  repentance  alone,  would  be  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Di- 
vine law.  All  creatures  would  instantlv  perceive  that  no  one 
need  to  fear  punishment  in  anj  case  as  his  forgiveness  was  se- 
cure, however  much  he  might  trample  on  the  Divine  authori- 
ty, alone  upon  a  condition  which  he  could  at  will  perform. 

7.  Natural  theology  is  abundantij  competent  to  show  that 
God  could  not  be  just  to  his  own  intelligence,  just  to  his  char> 
acter,  and  hence  just  to  the  universe  in  dispensing  with  the 
execution  of  the  Divine  law  except  upon  the  condition  of  pro- 
viding a  substitute  of  such  a  nature  as  to  as  fullj  reveal  and 
as  deeply  impress  the  lessons  that  would  be  taught  by  the 
execution  as  tne  execution  itself  would  do.  The  great  design 
of  penalties  is  prevention,  and  this  is  of  course  the  design  of 
executing  penalties.  The  head  of  any  government  is  pTedg-* 
ed  to  sustain  the  authority  of  law  by  a  due  administration  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  has  no  right  in  any  instance  to 
extend  pardon  except  ujpon  conditions  £at  will  as  efiectualhr 
support  the  authority  oi  law  as  the  execution  would  do.  It 
was  never  found  to  be  safe,  or  even  possible  under  any  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  universal  offer  of  pardon  to  violators  of 
law  upon  the  bare  condition  of  repentance  for  the  very  obvi- 
ous reason  already  suggested,  that  it  would  be  a  virtual  repeiJ 
of  all  law.  Public  justice,  by  which  every  executive  magis- 
trate in  the  universe  is  bound,  sternly  and  peremptorily  for- 
bids that  mercy  shall  be  extended  to  any  culprit  without  some 
equivalent  being  rendered  to  the  government,  that  is,  with- 
out something  being  done  thatwillfiiUy  answer  as  a  substitute 
for  the  execution  of  penalties.  This  principle  God  fiilly  ad- 
mits to  be  binding  upon  him,  and  hence  He  affirms  that  he 
gave  his  son  to  justify  or  to  render  it  just  in  him  to  forgive 
sin.  Rom.  3:  24—26;  ^^Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood, 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
pasty  through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time  his  righteousness;  that  he  might  be  jus^  and  the 
jastifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.** 

SL  AU  nations  have  felt  the  necessity  of  expiatory  sacrifices. 
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This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  nations  haveofiered  Aem. 
Hence  antipsiuJui^  or  ransoms  for  their  souls,  have  been  offered 
by  nearly  every  nation  under  heaven.  (See  Back's  Theo.  IKc. 
p.  539.) 

9.  The  wisest  heathen  philosophers^  who  saw  flie  intriosic 
inefficacj  of  animal  sacrifices,  held  that  God  could  not  forgive 
sin.  This  proves  to  a  demonstration,  that  thej  felt  tbc  ne- 
cessitj  of  an  atonement  or  expiatory  sacrifice.  Andbaviog 
too  just  views  of  God  and  his  government,  to  suppose  that  ei- 
ther animal,  or  merely  human  sacrifices  could  be  efficacioos 
under  the  government  of  God,  they  were  unable  to  under 
stand  upon  what  principles  sin  could  be  forgiven. 

10.  rublic  justice  required  either  that  an  atonement  should 
be  made,  or  that  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  every  oflefld- 
er.  By  public  justice  is  intended,  that  due  administration  of 
law,  that  shall  secure  in  the  highest  manner  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits,  private  and  public  interests,  and  estabUsb  the 
order  and  well-being  of  the  universe.  In  establishing  tbe 
government  of  the  universe,  God  had  given  tiie  pledge,  both 
impliedly  and  expressly,  that  he  would  regard  the  pablic  in- 
terests and,  by  a  due  administration  of  the  law,  secure  and  pro- 
mote, as  far  as  possible,  public  and  individual  happiness. 

11.  Public  justice  could  strictly  require  only  the  execution 
of  law;  for  God  had  neither  expressly  or  impliedly  gi^^J 
a  pledge  to  do  any  thing  more  for  the  promotion  of  virtne  and 
happiness,  than  to  administer  due  rewards  to  both  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wicked.  Yet  an  Atonement,  as  we  shall  sc^ 
would  more  fully  meet  the  necessities  of  the  government,  and 
act  as  a  more  emcient  preventive  of  sin,  and  a  more  powerful 
persuasive  to  holiness,  tnan  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  his 
law  would  do. 

12.  An  Atonement  was  needed  for  the  removal  of  obsta- 
cles to  the  free  exercise  of  benevolence  toward  our  race. 
Without  an  Atonement,  the  race  of  man  after  the  feU  s"®^ 
ed  to  the  government  of  God  the  relation  of  rebels  and  oat- 
laws.  And  before  God,  as  the  great  executive  magistrate  oi 
the  universe,  could  manifest  his  benevolence  toward  them, 
an  Atonement  must  be  decided  upon  and  made  •^^'""Jr^ 
the  reason  upon  which  his  favorable  treatment  of  them  was 
founded.  . 

13.  An  Atonement  was  needed  to  promote  the  6'^^^^ 
influence  of  God  in  the  universe.    But  more  of  this  bereaite^ 

14.  An  Atonement  was  needed  to  present  overpowenos 
motives  to  repentance. 
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15.  An  Atonement  was  needed,  that  the  ofier  of  pardon 
might  not  seem  like  connivance  at  sin. 

16.  An  Atonement  was  needed  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of 
God  in  his  legal  enactments. 

17.  An  Atonement  was  needed  to  make  it  safe  to  present 
the  offer  and  promise  of  pardon. 

18.  Natural  theologj  can  inform  us  that  if  the  Lawgiver 
would  or  could  condescend  so  much  to  denj  himself  as  to  atp 
test  his  regard  to  his  law,  and  his  determination  to  support  it 
hj  suffering  its  curse  in  such  a  sense  as  was  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  his  character  and  relations,  ana  so  far  forth  as 
emphatically  to  inculcate  the  ereat  lesson  that  sin  was  not  to 
be  forgiven  upon  the  bare  condition  of  repentance  in  any  case, 
and  also  to  establish  the  universal  conviction  that  the  execu- 
tion of  law  was  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  it  is  an  unal- 
terable rule  under  his  Divine  government  that  where  there  is 
sin  there  must  be  inflicted  suffering — this  would  be  so  com- 
plete a  satisfaction  of  public  justice  that  sin  might  safely  be 
forgiven. 

ly.  The  fad  of  Atonement. 

This  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  revelation  and  in  the  estliblish- 
ment  of  this  truth  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  scriptures  alone. 

1.  The  whole  Jewish  scriptures,  especially  the  whole  cer- 
emonial dispensation  of  the  Jews  attest,  most  unequivocally, 
the  necessity  of  an  Atonement 

2.  The  New  Testament  is  just  as  unequivocal  in  its  testi- 
mony to  the  same  point  The  Apostle  expressly  asserts,  that 
^^ithout  the  shedding  of  blood,  tncre  is  no  remission  of  sin." 

I  shall  here  take  it  as  established  that  Christ  was  properly 
^^God  manifest  in  the  flesh,''  and  proceed  to  cite  a  few  out  of 
the  great  multitude  of  passages  that  attest  the  fact  of  his 
death,  and  also  its  vicarious  nature,  that  is,  that  it  was  for 
us  and  as  a  satisfaction  to  public  justice  for  our  sins  that  his 
blood  was  shed.  I  will  first  quote  a  few  passages  to  show 
that  the  Atonement  and  redemption  through  it  was  a  matter 
of  understanding  and  covenant  between  Uie  Father  and  the 
Son.  ^^  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  1  have  sworn 
unto  David  my  servant  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  forever, 
and  build  up  thy  throne  to  aU  generations.  Selah."-Ps.  89: 3,4. 
^  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief:  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin  he  shall 
see  bis  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  shall  be  satisfied;  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 


iervant  tastify  man  j ;  for  he  shall  bear  theiriniqaities.     Viere- 
Ibre  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  be  shall  di* 
vide  the  spoil  with  the  strong;  because  he  bath  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death:  and  he  was  nmnbered  with  the   trans* 
gressors;  and  he  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession 
for  the  transgressors.''— Isaiah  53:  10, 11,  12.    ""All  that  tiie 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me:  and  he  that  come th  to  me 
I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out    For  I  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  tiie  will  of  him  that  sent  me. 
And  this  is  the  Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  aU 
which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise 
it  up  aeain  at  the  last  day."— John  6:  37, 38,  39.     ^1  have 
manifesied  thy  name  unto  the  men  which  diou  gavest  me  out 
of  the  world:  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me;  and 
they  have  kept  thy  word.    I  pniy  for  them:  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me;  for  they  are 
thine.    And  now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in 
the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee.    Holy  Father  keep  through 
thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  diey 
may  be  one,  as  we  are," — John  17:  6, 9,  11. 

1  will  next  quote  some  passages  to  show  that  if  sinnen 
were  to  be  saved  at  all,  it  must  be  tiirough  an  Atonement 
^^Neiiher  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  mvst  be 
saved." — Acts  4:  12.    "Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore  men 
and  brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the 
forgiveness  of  sins:    And  by  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  Moses."— Acts  13:  38,  39.    ''Now  we  know,  Hat 
what  ihines  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are 
under  the  Taw;  that  eveiy  mouth  mav  be  stopped,  and  all  Ae 
world  mav  become  guilty  before  6od,    Therefore  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight: 
for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin." — ^Romans  3:  19,  90L 
^KLnowing  that  a  man  is  notjustified  by  the  works  of  ttie  law, 
but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Qirist,  even  we  have  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law:  for  by  the  works  of  the  law 
shall  no  flesh  be  justified.    I  do  not  frustrate  the  gr^e  of  God: 
for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain." — Galatians  2:  16,  21.    ^For  as  many  as  are  of  the 
works  of  the  law  are  under  ttie  curse:  for  it  is  written,  Oirsed 
is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  writr 
ten  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.    But  that  no  man  is 


justified  1»7  the  law  in  the  aj^t  of  God,  it  is  evident:  for,  Tho 
just  sh^  lire  by  faith.  And  the  law  is  not  of  faith:  but  the 
man  that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them.  For  if  the  inherit 
tance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise:  but  God  save 
it  to  Abraham  by  promise.  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  utwt 
It  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should 
coDoe  to  whom  the  promise  was  made;  and  it  was  ordained  by 
angels  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a 
mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  one.  Is  the  law  then  against  the 
promises  of  God)  God  forbid  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  p.Y- 
en  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should 
have  been  by  the  law.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  school- 
Kiasterlo  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith."— Galatians  3:  10,  11,  12,  18, 19,  20,  21,  34.  «*And 
almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood;  and  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.  It  zoos  therefore  n^* 
cessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be 
parified  with  these;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with 
better  sacrifices  than  these." 

I  will  now  cite  some  passages  that  establish  the  h^ci  of  the 

vicarious  ^death  of  Christ  and  redemption  through  his  blood. 

^But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised 

ibr  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 

him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.    All  we  like  sheep 

have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way; 

and  the  Liord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." — ^Isaiah 

53 »  5, 6 — 11.    ^^Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  min* 

istered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 

many."— Mat  90:  28.    ^'For  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 

testament  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  .sins." — 

Mat  26:  28.    ^^  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 

wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up:  that 

whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  eternal 

life." — ^John  3:  14, 15.    ^  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 

down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live 

ibr  ever:  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which 

1  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."— John  6:  51.    ^^  Take 

heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flocic,  over  the 

which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the 

church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood*^ 

— Acts  20:  28.    ^  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  throng 

the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.    To  declare,  Isavy  at 

this  time  nis  righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 

justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.    For  when  we  were 


yet  witboat  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodlj. 
ror  Bcarcelj  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die:  jret  peradVeot- 
are  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.    But  God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  U9,  in  that  while  we  were  jet 
tinners  Christ  died  for  us.    Much  more  then,  being  nowjasi- 
ified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lori  Jesos 
Christ,  by  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement  There- 
fore, as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to 
condemnation;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.    For  as  bj 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  bj  tte 
obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteou8.*'-Ro.  3:  34- 
88;  5: 9—11, 18, 19.    ** Purge  out  therefore  the  old  feafen, 
that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.    For  cv« 
Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us:    For  I  delivered  unto 
yoii  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures.'* — 1  Cor.  5:  7;  15:1 
*•!  am  crucified  with  Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  jet  not  1,  b«l 
Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life  which  1  now  live  in  the  Aeshl 
live  by  the  fidth  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
himself  for  me.    Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us:  for  it  is  written,  Carved  is 
every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree:    That  the  bleasingof  Abra- 
ham might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ;  that 
we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  ftilh*"-' 
Gal.  2:  20;  3:  13,  14.    '•But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  ^ho 
sometimes  were  far  off*  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
And  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given 
himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savor."— Eph.  2:  13;  5: 2.    *'  Neither  by  the  blood  ol 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  onceinw' 
3ie  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  fi^^- 
For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an 
heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  ^ 
the  fl^sh:   How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  wdo 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himselfwithoutspotto  bod, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  bn% 
God?    And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  P^^S^^ 
blood  5  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.    »  •^ 
therefore  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  ^^^^ 
should  be  purified  with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
selves with  better  sacrifices  than  these.    For  Christ  is  »^f|°] 
tered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  am  ^  *b 


ures  of  the  true;  but  Uto  heaten  itaelf,  now  to  n^fWF  in  tb^ 
presence  of  God  for  us :  Nor  yet  that  he  should  pfl^r  hUnself 
often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  eTery 
year  with  bipod  of  others;  for  then  must  he  often  havesu^ 
fered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world:  but  now  once  in  th^ 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  speared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sap 
cfifice  of  himself.  And  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  this  the  judgment:  so  Christ  was  once  offered 
to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him 
shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvntion.'' 
Heb.  9: 12—14, 22—28.  ''  By  the  which  will  we  are  sancti- 
fied through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once^or 
all.  And  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offenng 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices*  which  can  never  take.away  sinss 
But  this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  siosi  for- 
ever sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  ejtr, 
pecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool.  For  by  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified^" 
— ^Heb.  10: 10 — 14.  ^Having  therefore,  brethren,  bol^ess 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and 
Uving  way  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us  through  the  vail,  that 
is  to  sav,  his  flesh,"  &c.-Heb.  10: 19,20.  ^^ Forasmuch  a^je 
know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  a^  sil* 
ver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradi- 
tion from  your  fathers:  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.''—* 
1.  Pet.  1:  18,  19.  ''Who  his  own  self  bare  our  ans  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  si|is, 
should  live  unto  ri^teousness;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were 
healed.''— L  Pet  2:  24.  ""  For  Christ  also  hath  once  sufiered 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  6pd, 
being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  Hut  quickened  by  the  Spirit'* — 
1.  Peter  3:  18.  «'But  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  firom  all  sin." — 1  John  1:  7. 
^  And  ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins; 
and  in  him  is  no  sin." — 1.  John  3:  5.  ''  In  ^s  was  mani* 
fested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  his 
only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  k>ve,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  son  to  be  the  piK^itiation  for  our  sins."-^L 
John  4:  9, 10. 

These,  as  every  reader  of  the  Bible  must  know,  are  oaly 
some  of  the  passages  that  teach  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
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and  redemptioti  b j  tbe  death  of  Christ  It  is  tniljr  wonder- 
M  in  how  manj  ways  this  doctrine  is  taaght,  assvmedi  and 
implied  in  the  Bible*  Indeed  it  is  emirfiaticallj  tfaMS  great 
theme  of  the  Bible.  It  is  expressed  or  implied  npon  nearlj 
ever^  page  of  Dirine  inspiration. 

VC  The  next  inquirif  is  into  the  design  of  the  otonemenL 

The  answer  to  tbs  inquiry  has  been,  already,  ia  part, 
nnavoidablj  anticipated.    Under  ttus  head  I  will  show, 

Fkbst.  J%at  Chrisfi  obedience  to  the  monU  Um  as  a  com- 
fion^  ofwcrks^  did  not  constitute  the  atonement* 

1.  Qirist  owed  obedience  to  the  moral  law  both  as  God 
and  man.  He  was  under  as  much  obligation  to  be  perfectlj 
benevolent  as  any  moral  creature  is.  It  was  therefore  iinpas> 
sible  for  him  to  perform  any  works  of  supererogation ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  obedience  to  law  was  concerned,  he  could,  neither 
as  God  nor  as  man,  do  any  thing  more  than  his  duty. 

3.  Had  he  obeyed  for  us,  he  would  not  have  suffered  for  us. 
Were  his  obedience  to  be  substituted  for  our  obedience,  he 
need  not  certainly  have  both  fulfilled  the  law  for  us,  as  ow 
substitute  under  a  covenant  of  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  suffered,  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

3.  If  he  obeyed  the  law  as  our  substitute,  then  v^j  should 
our  own  personal  obedience  be  insisted  upon  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  our  salvation  t 

4.  The  idea  that  any  part  of  the  atonement  consisted  in 
Christ's  obeying  the  law  for  us,  and  in  our  stead  and  bebal4 
represents  God  as  requiring: 

(1.)  The  eiedience  of  our  substitute. 

(2.)  The  same  suffering  as  if  no  obedience  had  been  ren- 
dered. 

(S.)  Our  fi^penlance. 

(4.)  0\XT  personal  obedience. 

(5.)  And  then  represents  him  as,  after  all,  ascribing  our  sal- 
vation to  grace.  Strange  grace  this,  that  requires  a  debt  to 
be  paid  several  times  over  before  the  obli^tion  is  dischai^ed! 

ftBOONn.  I  must  show  that  the  atonement  was  not  a  commercial 
transaction. 

Some  have  regarded  the  atonement  simply  in  the  lig^t  of 
the  payment  of  a  debt;  and  have  represented  Christ  as  pll^ 
chasmg  the  elect  of  the  Father  and  paying  down  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  in  his  own  person  that  justice  would  hsve 
exacted  of  them.    To  this  I  answer: 

L  It  is  naturally  impossible,  as  it  would  require  that  satis- 
faction should  be  made  to  retributive  justice.    Strictly  speak* 
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ing,  retribntive  or  dtstribative  jastice  can  never  be  satisfied 
ID  the  sense  that  the  guiltj  can  be  panished  as  much  and  as 
long  as  he  deserves;  for  this  would  imply  that  he  was  mm* 
ished  until  he  ceased  to  be  guiltj,  or  became  innocent  nhen 
law  is  once  violated  the  sinner  can  make  no  satis&ction.  He 
can  never  cease  to  be  guiltv  or  to  deserve  pumshment,  and 
no  possible  amount  of  suffenng  renders  him  me  less  guiltjr  or 
the  less  deserving  of  punishment;  therefore  to  satisfy  retribti- 
tive  justice  is  impossible.  v" 

2.  But  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture^  retributive  jus- 
tice must  have  inflicted  on  him  eternal  death.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  that  Christ  sufiered  in  amount  all  that  was  due  to 
the  elect,  is  to  suppose  that  he  suffered  an  eternal  punishment 
multiplied  bv  the  whole  number  of  the  elect  /i< 

Third.  The  ahmement  of  Christ  waa  iniended  as  a  iaHsfae" 
Hon  ofpuilic  justice. 

1.  Ttie  moral  law  did  not  originate  in  the  divine  will, 
but  is  founded  in  his  self-existent  and  immutable  nature. 
He  can  not  therefore  repeal  or  alter  it  To  the  letter 
of  the  moral  law  there  maj  be  exceptions,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  no  being  can  make  exceptions.  God  can  not 
repeal  the  precept,  and  just  for  this  reason  he  can  not  set 
aside  the  spirit  of  the  sanctions.  For  to  dispense  witii  the 
sanctions  were  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  precept  He  can  not 
therefore  set  aside  the  execution  of  the  penalty  when  tiie  pre- 
cept has  been  violated  without  somethine  being  done  that  shall 
meet  the  demands  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  law.  ^Being  just- 
ified freefy  hj  his  grace  through  the  redeinption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
to  declare,  /»ay,  at  this  time  his  righteousness:  that  he  nueht 
be  just,  and  the  jnstifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.' — 
Ro.  3:  24 — ^26.  This  passage  asrigns  the  reason  or  declares 
the  design  of  the  Atonement,  to  have  been  to  justify  God  in  the  ^^ 
pardon  of  sin  or  in  dispensing  with  the  execution  of  law.     * 

Isa.  43: 10—12:  «'Yet  it  nleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him; 
he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  wlien  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his 
dajs,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand. 
He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied: 
bj  his  knowledge  shall  mj  righteous  servant  iustify  many;  for 
he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a 
portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  tiie  spoU  with  the 
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•trMig:  becoase  he  hath  poured  oot  his  soul  ntito  death:  and 
he  was  numbered  with  the  traasgresson:  and  he  bare  the  sin 
ef  manj,  and  made  intercession  for  the  traaBgressors.'' 

3.  Public  justice  requires: 

1.  That  penalties  shall  be  annexed  to  laws  that  are  equal 
to  the  importance  of  the  precept 

3.  That  when  these  penalties  are  incurred  tbershalibe 
inflicted  for  the  pubKc  good^  as  an  expression  of  the  lawgirer's 
regard  to  law,  of  his  determination  to  support  public  order. 
and  by  a  due  administration  of  justice  to  secure  the  lii^t 
well-being  of  the  pubKc  A  leading  design  of  ibe  saoctioos 
of  law  is  preyention;  and  the  execution  of  penal  sanctions  is 
demanded  by  public  justice.  The  ^at  design  of  sanctioos, 
both  remuneratorj  and  vindicatory,  n  to  prevent  disobedicDirc 
and  secure  obedience  and  universal  hapoiness.  This  isdooe 
by  such  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver,  through  the 
jH^cept,  sanctions,  and  execution  of  his  law,  as  to  beget  awe 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  entire  confidence  and  lore  on 
the  other. 

3.  Whatever  ciui  as  effectually  reveal  €MU  make  know 
his  hatred  to  sin,  his  love  of  order,  his  determiDation  to  sap- 
port  government,  and  to  promote  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  hii  creatures,  as  the  execution  of  his  law  would  do,  is  a  A>' 
satisfaction  of  public  justice.  . . 

4.  Atonement  is,  therefore,  a  part,  and  a  most  inflaeDb« 
part  of  moral  government  It  is  an  auxiliary  to  a  strict!/ Jc- 
gal  government  It  does  not  take  the  place  of  die  exceutioD 
of  law  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclude  penal  inflictions  firom  the 
UDiverse.  The  execution  of  law  still  holds  a  place  aad  makes 
up  an  indispensable  part  of  the  great  circle  ot  motives  essen- 
tial to  the  perfection  of  moral  government  Fallen  ^Ef]: 
and  the  finally  impenitent  of  this  worid,  will  receire  the  m 
execution  of  the  peoal^  of  the  Divine  law.  Atonemeiw 
is  aa  expedient  above  the  letter,  but  in  accordance  ^»J.^ 
a^ritof  law,  which  adds  new  and  vasdy  influoitial  moU^ 
to  induce  obedience.  I  have  said  it  is  an  anxiliaiy  to  Iswf 
adding  to  the  precept  and  sanctions  of  law  an  orerpowe 
iag  exhiUtion  of  bve  and  compassion.  ^ 
^.  The  Atonement  ia  an  ilhistrioos  exhibition  of  commo^ 
tlve  justice^  in  which  the  government  of  God,  by  an  «^t » 
infinite  grace,  commutes  or  substitutes  the  sufferings  of  von* 
tot  the  eternal  daaanatiott  of  sinners.                              ^^ 

0.  An  atonement  was  needed,  and  therefore  **^*'f?,rtd 
signed,  to  eoatiadict  the  slander  of  Satan.    Hehadteduccu 
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our  first  parents  bjifae  insinuation  that  God  was  selfidi^ia 
probibiting  their  eating  the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree.  Now  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  of  his  law  would  not  so  thoroughlj 
refute  this  abominable  slander  as  would  the  great  self-denial 
o.f  God  exhibited  in  the  Atonement 

7.  An  atonement  was  needed  to  inspire  confidence  in  the 
oflfers  and  nromises  of  pardon,  and  in  all  the  promises  of  God 
to  man.  (iuiltj  selfish  man  finds  it  difficult,  when  thoroughlj 
convicted  of  sin,  to  realize  and  believe  that  God  is  actually 
sincere  in  his  promises  and  offers  of  pardon  and  salvation. 
But  whenever  the  soul  can  apprehend  the  reality  of  the 
Atonement,  it  can  then  believe  every  offer  and  promise  as  the 
very  tbjung  to  be  expected  from  a  being  who  could  give  his  Son 
to  die  for  enemies. 

An  Atonement  was  needed,  therefore,  as  the  great  and  only 
means  of  sanctifying  sinners: 

R(Mn.  8:  3, 4.  ^^For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh: 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  aAer  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit"  The  law  was 
calculated,  when  once  its  penalty  was  incurred,  to  shut  the 
sinner  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  only  to  develop  more  and  more  his 
depravity.  Nothing  could  subdue  his  sin  and  cause  him  to 
love  but  the  manifestation  to  him  of  disinterested  benevolence. 
The  atonement  is  just  the  thing  to  meet  this  necessity  and 
subdue  rebellion. 

8.  An  Atonement  was  needed,  not  to  render  God  merciful, 
but  to  reconcile  pardon  with  a  due  administration  of  justice. 
This  has  been  virtually  said  before,  but  needs  to  be  repeated 
in  this  connection. 

Rom.  3:  22 — ^26.  ^  For  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  has  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  of  God;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this 
time,  nis  righteousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justi- 
fier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus." 

I  present  several  farther  reasons  why  an  Atonement  under 
the  government  of  God  was  preferable  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  world  to  punishment,  or  to  the  execution  of 
the  Divine  law.  Several  reasons  have  already  been  assigned, 
to  which  I  will  add  the  following,  some  of  which  are  plainly 
34* 
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mretJkd  in  the  Bihle;  othert  «re  plaialr  infenUt  fiom  wliat 
Ibe  Bible  does  reveal;  and  others  ttiU  are  plakilj  mieraUe 
from  the  vei7  nature  of  the  case: 

1.  God^s  great  and  diiintereated  love  to  siaaen  themselTei 
was  a  prime  reason  for  the  Atonement 

John  3:  16.  "^  For  God  «o  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believetb  in  hini  aboaM 
not  perish^  but  have  everlasting  life.'^ 

3.  Hift  great  love  to  tbe  tiniverte  at  large  mutt  have  been 
another  reason^  inasmuch  as  it  was  imposaible  that  the  Atone- 
oMnt  ahould  not  exert  an  amazing  influence  over  naoial  beisgi, 
in  whatever  world  thejr  might  exist,  and  the  ta^t  of  afone- 
ment  should  be  known. 

3.  Another  reason  for  substituting  the  sufferings  of  ChnU 
in  the  place  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  sinners  is.  Chat  an 
infinite  amount  of  suffering  might  be  prevented.  The  rela- 
tion of  Christ  to  the  universe  rendered  his  suffering  so  infi- 
nke^  valuable  and  influential  as  an  expression  of  God^s  ab- 
iMMrrence  of  sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  love  to  his  sub- 
jects on  the  other,  that  an  infinitelj  less  amount  of  suflering 
in  him  than  must  have  been  inflicted  on  sinners,  would  be 
equally,  and  no  doubt  vastlv  more  influential  in  supporting  the 
goKreroment  of  God,  than  Uie  execution  of  the  law  upon  them 
vNMild  have  been.  Be  it  home  in  mind  that  Christ  was  the 
lawgiver,  and  his  suffering  in  behalf  of  sinnere  is  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  the  lawgiver  and  executive  mi^strate  suflering  in  the 
behalf  aod  stead  of  a  rebellious  province  of  his  empire.  As 
a  governmental  expedient  it  is  easj  to  see  the  great  value  of 
such  a  substitute;  that  on  the  one  hand  it  full/  evinced  the 
Aetenaination  of  the  nikr  not  to  ^ield  the  authoritj  of  bis 
law,  and  on  the  other  to  evince  his  great  and  disinterested 
love  for  his  rebellious  subjects. 

4.  By  this  substitution,  an  immense  good  migbt  be  gained, 
the  eternal  happiness  of  all  that  can  be  reclaimed  from  sin, 
together  with  m  the  augmented  happiness  of  those  who  have 
never  sianed  that  must  result  from  tnis  glorious  revelation  of 
God. 

5.  Aneiber  reason  for  preferring  the  Atonement  to  the 
punishment  of  sinners,  must  have  teen,  that  sin  had  afforded 
an  opportumty  for  the  highest  manifestation  of  virtue  in  God: 
the  manifestation  of  fori>earance,  mercj,  selPdeoial,  and  soA 
faring  for  enemies  that  were  within  his  own  power,  and  tot 
flmse  from  whom  be  could  expect  no  equivalent  in  retnra. 

It  is  kiaipossible  to  conceive  of  a  higher  order  of  virtues 
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It  was  vastly  desirable  that  God  should  take  adYantage 
of  such  an  opportunitj  to  exhibit  his  true  character,  and  shew 
to  the  universe  what  was  in  his  heart.  The  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  any  government  of  moral  law  must  depend  upon  the 
estimation  in  which  the  sovereign  is  held  by  his  subjects.  It 
was  therefore  indispensable  that  God  should  improve  the  op* 
portunity  which  sin  had  afibrded,  to  manifest  and  make  known 
his  true  character  and  thus  secure  the  highest  confidence  of 
his  subjects. 

6.  Another  reason  for  preferring  Atonement  was  Grod's  de- 
sire to  lay  open  his  heart  to  the  inspection  and  imitation  of 
moral  beings. 

7.  Another  reason  is,  because  God  is  love,  and  prefers  ttier- 
c^  when  it  can  be  safely  exercised.  The  Bible  represents 
him  as  delighting  in  mercy,  and  affirms  that  '^judgment  is  his 
strange  work." 

Because  he  so  much  prefers  mercy  to  judgment  as  to  be 
willing  to  suffer  as  the  sinner's  substitute,  to  afford  himself  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  pardon  on  principles  that  are  consist- 
ent with  a  due  administration  of  justice. 
,  8u  In  the  Atonement  God  consulted  his  own  hapfMness 
and  his  own  glory.  To  deny  himself  for  the  salvation  of  sin^ 
aers  was  a  part  of  his  own  infinite  happiness,  always  intend- 
ed  hy  him,  and  therefore  always  enjoyed.  This  was  not  selt 
ishness  in  him  aB  his  own  well-being  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  that  of  all  the  universe  besides,  he  ought  so  to 
regard  and  treat  it  because  of  its  supreme  and  intrinsic  value. 

9.  In  making  the  Atonement,  God  complied  with  the  laws 
of  his  own  intelligence  and  did  just  that,  all  things  consider- 
ed,  in  the  highest  degree  promotive  of  the  univeruJ  good. 

10.  The  Atonement  would  present  to  creatures  Sie  high- 
est possible  motives  to  virtue.  Example  is  the  highest  mor- 
al influence  that  can  be  exerted.  If  God  or  any  other  being 
would  make  others  benevolent  he  must  manifest  benevolence 
himself.  If  the  benevolence  manifested  in  the  Atonementdoes 
not  sabdue  the  selfishness  of  sinners  their  case  is  hopeless. 

11.  It  would  beget  among  creatures  the  highest  kmd  and 
degree  of  happiness,  by  leading  them  to  contemplate  and  im- 
itate his  love. 

12.  The  circumstances  of  his  government  rendered  » 
Atonement  necessary;  as  the  execution  of  law  was  not,  as  a 
Blatter  of  &ct,  a  snffident  preventive  of  sia    The  annihi- 
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ktion  of  the  wicked  wwM  not  answer  the  jparpoBes  of  gof- 
eroment  A  full  reyelation  of  mercy  blended  with  snch  an 
ezhibitioa  of  justice,  was  called  for  by  the  circumstaDces  of 
the  imiTene. 

13.  To  confirm  holj  beings.  Nothing  could  be  more  high- 
ly calculated  to  establish  and  confirm  the  confidence^  lore, 
and  obedience  of  holy  beines  than  this  disinterested  manifest- 
ation of  love  to  sinners  and  rebels. 

14.  To  confound  his  enemies.  How  could  any  thing  be 
more  directly  calculated  to  silence  all  cavils  and  to  shut  ereij 
mouth,  and  foreyer  close  up  all  opposing  lips,  tiian  snch  an 
exhibition  of  love  and  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  hran- 
nerst 

15.  A  just  and  necessary  regard  to  his  own  repatatioo 
made  him  prefer  Atonement  to  me  punishment  of  sinoers. 

A  desire  to  sustain  his  own  reputation,  as  the  oolj  mor- 
al power  that  could  support  his  own  moral  gOTemmen^  most 
have  been  a  leading  reason  for  the  Atonement 

The  Atonement  was  preferred  as  the  best  and  perhaps  on- 
ly way  to  inspire  an  afiectionate  confidence  in  him. 

It  must  have  been  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  and  the  iDOit 
beneficial  to  the  universe. 

16.  Atonement  would  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  alwa/s  to 
gratify  his  love  in  his  kindness  to  sinners  in  using  meaot  for 
Sieir  salvation,  in  forgiving  and  saving  them  when  tbej  re- 
pent, without  the  danger  of  its  being  inferred  in  the  oiiirerse 
that  he  had  not  a  sufficient  abhorrence  for  their  sin. 

17.  Another  reason  for  the  Atonement  was  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Devil,  whose  whole  influence  is  exerted 
in  this  world  for  the  promotion  of  selfishness. 

18.  To  make  the  bnal  punishment  of  the  wicked  more  im- 
pressive in  the  light  of  the  infinite  love  manifest  in  the  Atoot 
ment. 

19.  The  Atonement  is  the  highest  testimony  that  God  can 
bear  against  selfishness.  It  is  the  testimony  of  his  own  ex- 
ample. . 

90.  The  Atonement  is  a  higher  expression  of  his  regard 
for  the  public  interest  than  the  execution  of  law.  It  is  there- 
fore a  fuller  satisfaction  to  public  justice.  ^ 

21.  The  Atonement  so  reveals  all  the  attributes  of  God  ^ 
to  complete  the  whole  circle  of  motives  needed  to  infloeoce 
the  minds  of  moral  beings.  .       . 

32.  By  dying  in  human  nature,  Christ  exhibited  his  0^^ 
to  both  worlds. 
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93.  The  fact  that  the  execution  of  the  law  of  God  on  re- 
bel angels  had  not  and  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  rebel- 
Ikm  in  the  unirerse,  proves  that  something  more  needed  to  be 
done,  in  support  of  the  authority  of  law,  than  would  be  done  in 
the  execution  of  its  penalty  upon  rebels.  While  the  execution 
of  law  may  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  (he  beginning  of 
rebellion  among  loyal  subjects  and  to  restrain  rebels  themselves ; 
jet  penal  inflictions*  do  not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  subdue  the 
heart,  under  any  govemmenti  whether  human  or  divine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law,  was  only  exasperating 
rebels,  without  confirming  holy  beings*  Paul  affirmed  that 
the  action  of  the  law  upon  his  own  mind,  while  in  impeni- 
tence, was,  to  beget  in  him  all  manner  of  concupisence.  One 
grand  reason  for  giving  the  law  was,  to  develop  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  to  show  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.     The  law  was,  therefore, 

Siven  that  the  offence  might  abound,  that  thereby  it  might  be 
emonstrated,  that  without  an  Atonement  there  could  be  no 
salvation  for  rebels  under  the  government  of  God. 

24.  The  nature,  degree,  and  execution  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  made  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  so  prominent, 
as  to  absorb  too  much  of  public  attention  to  be  sate.  Th9se 
features  of  his  character  were  so  fully  revealed,  by  flie  exe- 
cution of  his  law  upon  the  rebel  angels,  that  to  have  pursued 
the  same  course  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  without 
the  offer  of  mercy,  might  have  had,  and  doubtless  would  have 
had  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  universe,  by  creating 
more  of  fear  than  of  love  to  God  and  his  government. 

Hence,  a  fuller  revelation  of  the  love  and  compassion 
of  God  was  necessary,  to  guard  against  the  influence  of  sla- 
vish fear. 

FomRTH.  His  taking  human  nature^  and  obeying  unio  deaths 
under  such  circumstances^  constituted  a  good  reason  for  our  be- 
ing  treated  as  righteous. 

1.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  human  governments,  and 
one  that  is  founded  in  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind,  to  reward 
distinguished  public  service  by  conferring  favors  on  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  have  rendered  this  service,  and  treating 
them  as  if  they  had  rendered  it  themselves.  This  is  both  be- 
nevolent and  wise.  Its  governmental  importance,  its  wisdom 
and  excellent  influence  have  been  most  abundantly  attested 
ia  the  experience  of  nations.  4 

2.  As  a  governmental  transaction,  this  same  principle  pre- 
vails, and  for  the  same  reason,  under  the  government  of  God. 
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AH  that  are  Christ'i  children  and  belong  to  luiOi  are  recored 
for  his  sake,  treated  with  &vor,  and  the  rewards  of  die  rigb> 
teotts  are  bestowed  upon  them  for  his  sake.  And  the  jnbKc 
serrice  which  he  has  rendered  the  aniverse  bj  laying  down 
his  life  for  the  support  of  the  divine  goyemment,  has  rendo^ 
ed  it  eminentlj  wise  that  all  who  are  united  to  him  bj  faith 
should  be  treated  as  righteous  for  his  sake* 


LECTURE  XXXn. 

SKTKNT  OF  ATONEUENT. 

In  discussing  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  inquire  brief* 
Ij  into  the  governmental  value  and  bearings  of  the  Atone* 
ment 

1.  It  is  vijuable  only  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  glorj  of 
God,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  universe* 

2.  In  order  to  understand,  in  what  the  value  of  the  Atone- 
ment consists,  we  must  understand: 

(I.;  That  happiness  is  an  ultimate  good. 

(2.)  That  virtue  is  indispensable  to  happiness. 

(3.)  That  the  knowledge  of  God  is  indispensable  to  virtue. 

(4.)  That  Christ,  who  made  the  Atonement,  is  God. 

(5.)  That  the  work  of  Atonement  was  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  exhibition  of  God  that  ever  was  made  in  this 
world  and  probably  in  the  universe. 

(6.)  That,  therefore,  the  Atonement  is  the  highest  means 
of  promoting  virtue  that  exists  in  this  world,  and  perhaps  in 
the  universe.  And  that  it  is  valuable  only,  and  just  so  lar  as 
it  reveals  God,  and  tends  to  promote  virtue  and  happiness. 

(7.)  That  the  work  of  Atonement  was  a  gratification  of  the 
infinite  benevolence  of  God. 

(8.)  It  was  a  work  eternally  designed  by  him,  and  there- 
fore eternally  enjoyed. 

(9.)  The  design  to  make  an  Atonement,  together  with  the 
foreseen  results  which  were  in  an  important  sense  always 
present  to  him,  have  eternally  made  no  small  part  of  the  hap- 
piness of  God. 

(10.)  The  development  or  carrying  out  of  this  design,  in 
the  work  of  Atonement,  highly  promotes  and  will  for  ever 
promote  his  glory  in  the  universe. 

(11.)  Its  value  consists  in  its  adaptedness  to  promote  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  holy  angels,  and  all  moral  agents 
who  have  never  smned.  As  it  is  a  new  and  most  stupendous 
revelation  of  God,  it  must  of  course  greatly  increase  their 
knowledge  of  God,  and  be  greatly  promotive  of  their  virtue 
and  happiness. 

(12.)  Its  value  consists  in  iU  adaptedness  to  prevent  far- 
ther rebellion  against  God  in  every  part  of  the  universe. 
Tlie  Atonement  exhibits  God  in  such  a  light,  as  must  greatly^ 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  holy  beings  in  his  character  and 
government    It  is  therefore  calculated  in  the  highest  degree, 
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to  confim  holy  beiags  io  their  alleguoice  to  God,  nd  thi 
piereiit  tho  further  proeress  of  rebellioii. 

Let  it  be  romembered,  the  iFaloe  of  the  AtMiementconssts 
in  its  nioral  power  or  tendency  to  promote  virtue  and  happ- 
neis. 

Moral  power  is  tfie  power  of  motive. 

The  highest  moral  power  is  the  influence  of  eisnf  le. 
Advice  has  moral  power.  Precept  has  moral  power.  Sue- 
ti<m  has  moral  power.  But  example  is  the  highest  moral  is- 
floence  that  can  be  exerted  hj  enj  being. 

Moral  beings  are  so  created  as  to  be  natarally  influeQced 
b  J  the  example  of  each  otiier.  The  example  ot  a  cbiU,  '^ 
a  moral  influence,  has  power  upon  other  children.  Tbe  a- 
ample  of  an  adult,  as  a  moral  influence,  has  power.  T^ 
example  of  great  men  and  of  angels  has  great  moral  power. 
But  tne  example  of  God  is  the  highest  moral  influeDce  in  tbe 
nniverse* 

The  word  of  God  has  power.  His  commands,  tbieatoh 
ings,  promises;  but  his  example  is  a  higher  moral  iDfloeDce 
than  his  precepts  or  his  threatenings. 

Virtue  consists  in  benevolence.  God  requires  beDero- 
lence,  threatens  all  his  subjects  witii  punishment,  if  the;  ai^ 
not  benevolent,  and  promises  them  eternal  life  if  tber  are. 
All  this  has  power.  But  his  example,  his  own  benevoieoce, 
his  own  disinterested  love,  as  expressed  in  the  Atosen^Bt,  tf 
a  vastly  higher  moral  influence  than  his  word,  or  any  otber  « 
his  wavs. 

Chnst  is  God.  In  tiie  Atonement  God  has  given  w  tte 
influence  of  his  own  example,  has  exhibited  huown  w>^i 
his  own  compassion,  his  own  self^lenisd,  his  own  P^^^ 
his  own  long-sufierine,  under  abuse  from  enemies,  b  ^ 
Atonement  he  has  embited  all  the  highest  and  most  perf^< 
forms  of  virtue,  has  united  himself  with  human  nature,  W 
exhibited  these  forms  of  virtue  to  the  inspection  of  our  senit»> 
and  labored,  wept,  suflered,  bled,  and  died  for  man.  This  0 
not  only  the  highest  revelation  of  God,  that  could  be  p^f 
to  man;  but  is  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  own  exampie  v 
fiivor  of  all  the  virtues  which  he  requires  of  man.       , 

This  is  the  highest  possible  moral  influence.    It  ^P 
perly  moral  omnipotence;  that  is — the  influence  ^'^^.^^ 


meat,  when  apprehended  by  the  mind,  will  «<^^""P  y*  ^!^ 
iBver  is  an  object  of  moral  power.    It  can  not  ^°^P^  j"^  of 
agent,  and  set  aside  his  freedom,  for  this  is  not  an  ^v^ 
moral  power;  but  it  will  do  all  that  motive  can,  in^^  '^ 
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tare  of  the  ease,  •ccompUsh.  It  is  the  faighest  mA  mott 
weighty  motive  that  the  mind  of  a  moral  being  can  conceive. 
It  18  the  most  moving,  impresfiive,  and  inflaentaal  conqidera- 
lion^in  the  universe. 

Its  value  may  be  estimated,  by  its  moral  influence  in  H^jit^ 
promotion  of  holiness  among  all  holy  beings: 

!•  Their  love  to  God  must  depend  upon  their  knowledge 
of  him. 

8.  As  he  is  infinite,  and  all  creatures  are  finite,  finite  be- 
ings know  him  only  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself. 

3.  The  Atonement  has  disclosed  or  revealed  to  the  uni- 
▼erse  of  holy  beings,  a  class  and  an  order  of  virtues,  as  resi- 
dent in  the  divine  mind,  which,  but  for  the  Atonement,  would 
probably  have  forever  remained  unknown. 

4.  As  the  Atonement  is  the  most  impressive  revelation  of 
God,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  or  can  form  any  con- 
ception, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  greatly  increas- 
ed tibe  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  holy  creatures,  that  it 
has  done  more  than  any  other  and  perhaps  every  other  reve- 
lation of  God,  to  exalt  his  character,  strengthen  his  govern- 
ment, enlighten  the  universe,  and  increase  its  happiness.     * 

5.  The  value  of  the  Atonement  mav  be  estimated  by  the  ^ 
amount  of  good  it  has  done  and  will  do  in  this  world.  The 
Atonement  is  an  exhibition  of  God  suffering  as  a  substitute 
for  his  rebellious  subjects.  His  relation  to  the  law  and  to 
the  universe,  is  that  which  gives  his  sufferings  such  infinite 
value.  I  have  said,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  the  utility  of 
executing  penal  sanctions  consists  in  the  exhibition  it  makes 
of  Uie  true  character  and  designs  of  the  lawgiver.  It  cre- 
ates public  confidence,  makes  a  public  impression,  and  thus 
strengthens  the  influence  of  government,  and  is  in  this  way 

Eromotive  of  order  and  happiness.  The  Atonement  is  the 
ighest  testimony  that  God  could  give  of  his  holy  abhorrence 
of  sin;  of  his  regard  to  his  kw;  of  his  determination  to  sup- 
port it;  and,  also,  of  his  great  love  for  his  subjects,  his  great 
compassion  for  sinners;  and  his  willingness  to  suffer  himself 
in  dieir  stead;  rather,  on  the  one  hand,  than  to  punish  theni, 
and  on  the  other,  than  to  set  aside  the  penalty  without  satis-  ^ 
faction  being  made  to  public  justice. 

6.  The  Atonement  may  be  viewed  in  eitiier  of  two  points 
of  light. 

(L^  Christ  may  be  considered  as  the  law-^ver,  andattestins; 
Us  smcerity,  love  of  holiness,  approbation  of  the  law,  and 
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compasdon  for  his  sabjects,  b  j  laying  down  his  life  as  dieir 
sabstitttte. 

(2.)  Or  Christ  may  be  considered  as  the  Son  of  tbe  So- 
preme  Ruler;  and  then  we  have  die  spectacle  of  a  soFereign. 
giving  his  onlj  begotten  and  well  beloved  Son,  his  greatest 
treasure,  to  die  a  shameful  and  agonidng  death,  in  testimonj 
of  his  great  compassion  for  his  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  hts 
hirii  regard  for  public  justice. 

7.  The  value  of  the  Atonement  maj  be  estimated,  bj  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  it  provides  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  in  a 
waj  that  forbids  the  hope  of  impunity  in  any  other  case 
This,  the  good  of  the  universe  imperiously  demanded.  If 
sin  is  to  be  forgiven  at  all,  under  the  government  of  God,  it 
should  be  known  to  be  for^ven  upon  principles  that  will  bj 
no  means  encourage  rebellion,  or  hold  out  the  least  hone  of 
impunity,  should  rebellion  break  out  in  any  other  part  of  the 
universe. 

8.  The  Atonement  has  settled  the  question,  that  sin  can 
never  be  forgiven,  under  the  government  of  God,  simply  on 
account  of  the  repentance  of  any  being.  It  has  demonstra- 
ted, that  sin  can  never  be  forgiven  without  full  satisfoctioo 
being  made  to  public  justice,  and  that  public  justice  can  ne- 
ver be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  an  Atonement  made 
by  God  himself.  Now,  as  it  can  never  be  expected,  that  tbe 
Atonement  will  be  repeated,  it  is  for  ever  setded,  that  rebel- 
lion in  any  other  world  than  this,  can  have  no  hope  of  impu- 
nity. This  answers  the  question  so  often  asked  by  infidels, 
^^If  God  was  disposed  to  be  merciful,  why  could  he  not  for- 
give without  an  Atonement!''  The  answer  is  plain;  he  could 
not  forgive  sin,  but  upon  such  principles  as  would  for  ever 
preclude  the  hope  of  impunity,  should  rebellion  ever  break 
out  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe. 

9.  From  these  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that  the  value 
of  the  Atonement  is  infinite.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  Christ,  by  his  Atonement,  is  not  only  the  Savior  of  this 
world,  but  the  Savior  of  the  universe  in  an  important  sense. 
Rebellion  once  broke  out  in  Heaven,  and  upon  tbe  rebel  an- 
gels God  executed  his  law,  and  sent  them  down  to  hell.  It 
next  broke  out  in  this  world;  and  as  the  execution  of  law 
was  found  bv  experience  not  to  be  a  sufficient  preventire 
of  rebellion,  there  was  no  certainty  that  rebellion  would  oot 
have  spread  until  it  had  ruined  the  universe,  but  for  that 
revelation  of  God  which  Christ  has  made  in  the  Atonement 
This  exhibition  of  God  has  proved  itself^  not  merely  able  to 
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prevent  rebelKon  among  holy  beings,  bat  to  reclaim  and  re- 
fbrm  rebels.  Millions  of  rebels  have  been  reclaimed  and 
reformed.  This  world  is  to  be  turned  back  to  its  allegiance 
to  God,  and  the  blessed  Atonement  of  Christ  has  so  unbo- 
somed God  before  the  universe,  as,  no  doubt,  not  only  to 
save  other  worlds  from  going  into  rebellion,  but  to  save  myri- 
ads of  our  already  rebellious  race  from  the  depths  of  an 
eternal  hell. 

For  whose  beneJU  the  Atonement  was  intended. 

1.  God  does  all  things  for  himself;  that  is,  he  consults  his 
own  glory  and  happiness,  as  the  supreme  and  most  influential 
reason  for  all  his  conduct  This  is  wise  and  right  in  him,  be- 
cause his  own  glory  and  happiness,  are  infinitely  the  greatest 
good  in  the  universe*  He  does  what  he  does,  because  his  intelli- 
gence demands  it.  He  made  the  atonement  to  satisfy  himself; 
'-''God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perisl^  but  have 
everlasting  life.''  God  himself,  then  was  greatly  benefitted 
by  the  Atonement.  In  other  words,  his  happiness,  in  a  great 
measure  consisted  in  its  contemplation,  execution  and  results. 

2.  He  made  the  Atonement  tor  the  benefit  of  the  universe* 
All  holy  beings  are  and  must  be  benefitted  by  it,  from  its  very 
nature,  as  it  gives  them  a  higher  knowledge  of  God,  than 
ever  they  had  before,  or  ever  could  have  gained  in  any  other- 
way.  The  Atonement  is  the  greatest  work  that  he  could  have 
wrought  for  them,  the  most  blessed,  and  excellent,  and  benev- 
olent thing  he  could  have  done  for  them.  For  this  reason, 
angels  are  described  as  desiring  to  look  into  the  Atonement 
The  inhabitants  of  Heaven  are  represented  as  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  Atonement  and  those  displays  of 
the  character  of  God  that  are  made  in  it  The  Atonement 
is  then,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever  God 
conferred  upon  the  universe  of  holy  beings. 

3.  The  Atonement  was  made  for  the  benefit  particularly  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  from  its  very  nature,  as  it  is  cal- 
culated to  benefit  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  world;  as  it  is  a 
most  stupendous  revelation  of  God  to  man*  Its  nature  is 
adapted  to  benefit  all  mankind.  All  mankind  can  be  pardon- 
ed, if  they  will  be  rightly  affected  and  brought  to  repentance 
by  it,  as  well  as  any  part  of  mankind  can.  . 

4.  The  Bible  declares  that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every    | 
man*  -^ 

5.  All  do  certainly  receive  many  blessings  on  account  of  it 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  but  for  the  AtonemQut,  none 
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of  our  race,  except  the  fint  fautnan  pair,  would  ever  hare  bad 
an  existence. 

6.  But  for  the  Atonement,  no  man  coold  have  been  treated 
with  lenify  and  forbearance  any  more  than  Satan  can. 

7.  The  lives,  and  all  the  blessings  which  all  manldnd 
enjoj,  are  conferred  on  them  on  account  of  the  Atonement 
of  Christ;  that  is — God  could  not  consistently  wait  on  sinners, 
and  bless,  and  do  all  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  to  save 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  atonement 

8.  That  it  was  made  for  all  mankind,  is  evident,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  offered  to  all,  indiscriminatelj. 

9.  Sinners  are  universally  condemned,  for  not  receiving  it 

10.  If  the  Atonement  is  not  intended  for  all  mankind,  God 
is  insincere  in  making  them  the  offer  of  salvation  through  the 
Atonement 

11.  If  not,  sinners  in  hell  will  see  and  know  that  their  sal- 
vation was  never  possible;  that  no  Atonement  was  made  for 
diem;  and  that  God  was  insincere  in  offering  them  salvation. 

V^  12.  If  the  Atonement  is  not  for  all  men,  no  one  can  know 

for  whom,  in  particular,  it  was  intended,  without  direct  reve- 
lation.   Hence, 

13.  If  the  Atonement  is  for  none  but  the  elect,  no  man  can 
know  whether  he  has  a  right  to  embrace  it,  until  by  a  direct 
revelation,  God  has  made  known  to  him  that  he  is  one  of  the 
elect 

14.  If  the  Atonement  was  made  but  for  the  elect,  no  man 
can  by  any  possibility  embrace  it  without  such  a  revelation. 
Why  can  not  Satan  believe  in,  embrace,  and  be  saved  by  the 
Atonement?  Simpiv  because  it  was  not  made  for  him.  If  it 
was  not  made  for  tne  non-elect,  they  can  no  more  embrace 
and  be  saved  by  it  than  Satan  can.  If,  therefore,  the  Atone- 
ment was  made  but  for  a  part  of  mankind,  it  is  entirely  nuga- 
tory, unless  a  further  revelation  make  known  for  whom  in  pa^ 
ticular  it  was  made. 

15.  If  it  was  not  made  for  all  men,  ministers  do  not  know  to 
whom  they  should  c^er  it 

*  r- — ^.  If  ministers  do  not  believe  that  it  was  made  for  all  men, 
I  they  can  not  heartily  and  honestly  press  its  acceptance  upon 
^  any  Individual,  or  congregation  in  the  world;  for  they  can  not 
j  assure  any  individual  or  congregation,  that  there  is  any 
/  Atonement  for  him  or  them,  any  more  than  there  is  for  Satan. 
^  But  upon  this  subject,  let  the  Bible  speak  for  itself:  "The 
next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith.  Behold 
tiie  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.^' 
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^^For  God  so  loved  &e  world,  that  he  gave  bis  only  begotten 
Son^  that  whosoever  betieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world, 
to  condemn  the  world:  but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved."  "  And  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  saying;  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  thfs  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the 
world."— Jno.  1 :  29;  3:  16, 17;  4: 42.  ^  Therefore,  as  by  the 
offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation; 
even  so  by  the'  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life."-Rom.  5:  18.  ^Tor  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
for  all,  then  were  all  dead:  And  that  he  died  for  all,  that  they 
^wbich  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." — ^2d  Cor.  5;  14^  15. 
^^Who  gave  himself  ^a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due 
time."  "For  therefore  we  both  labor  and  sufier  reproach,  be- 
cause we  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  theSaidor  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  that  believe." — 1st  Tim.  2:  6;  4:  10. 
^''And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." — 1  Jno.  2:  2. 

That  the  atonement  is  sufficient  for  all  men,  and,  in  that 
sense,  general,  as  opposed  to  particular,  is  also  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  invitations  and  promises  of  the  gospel  are  ad- 
dressed to  all  men,  and  all  are  freely  ofiered  salvation  through 
Christ.  "Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth:  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."  "Ho!  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  bath  no  mo- 
ney; come  ye,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  money  and  without  price.  Wherefore  do  ye  spend 
money  for  that  which  is  not  breadf-and  your  labor  for  that 
which  satisfieth  not?  hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye 
that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. 
Ineline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me:  hear  and  your  soul  shall 
live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlastine  covenant  with  you,  even 
the  sure  mercies  of  David." — ^Isa.  45:  22;  55: 1, 2,  3.  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  ViU 

Five  you  rest.  Take  mv  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your 
souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  ^^Agdn, 
he  sent  fdrth  other  aSsrvants,  saying,  Tell  tbepi  which  are  bid- 
den, Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  cunner;  my  oxen  and  my  fat-* 
lings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready;  come  unto  the  mar- 
riage."—Mat.  1 1 :  28, 29,  30;  22: 4.  ''And  sent  his  servant  at 
35» 
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supper  time  to  saj  to  them  that  were  Indden,  Come,  for  all 
tlungsare  now  ready.'' — ^Luke  14:  17.  ^In  the  last  daj,  tbe 
great  daj  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  anj 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.."— Jno.  7:  37. 
''^Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  hear  mj 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sap 
with  him,  and  he  with  me."  ^^And  the  spirit  aiid  the  bride  saj 
Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely."— Rev.  22: 17. 

Again:  1  infer  that  the  atonement  was  made,  and  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  men,  from  the  fact  that  God  not  only  invites  all, 
but  expostulates  with  them  for  not  accepting  his  invitations. 
•*  Wisdom  crieth  without;  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets: 
She  crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openines  of 
the  gates;  in  the  city  she  uttereth  her  word^,  saying,  Tiow 
long  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  t  and  the  scomers 
delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge?    Turn 

{ou  at  my  reproof:  behmd  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you, 
will  make  known  my  words  unto  you." — ^Prov.  1:  20 — ^23. 
^ Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord:  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as  snow,  though 
thevbe  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." — ^Isoiaii  I:  IS» 
^  Thus  saith  tbe  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  ot  Israel, 
I  am  the  Lord  thv  God  which  teacheth  thee  to  profit,  wUch 
leadeth  thee  by  the  way  that  thou  shouldst  go.    Oh  that  thou 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments!  then  had  thy  peace 
been  as  a  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the 
sea." — Isaiah  48:  17,  18.    ^^^ay  unto  them,  as  I  live  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  Kve;  turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  ve  die,  O  house  of  Israel f 
— Eze.  33:  11.    "Hear  ye  now  wbaj  tbe  Lord  saith:  Arise, 
contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy 
voice.    Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  L^/d'/i  controversy,  and  ye 
strong  foundations  of  the  earth;  for  tbe  JUmkI  hath  a  contro* 
versy  with  his  people,  and  he  will  plead  with  Israel.     O  my 
people  what  have  I  done  unto  thee?  and  wherein  have  I  wea- 
ried thee?  testify  against  me. — Micah  6s  )l-^.    ^O  Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest 
them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often'  would  I  have  gath- 
ered thv  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick* 
ens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!"-^Mat.  23:  37. 
Again.  The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  professed  sin^ 
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ceritjr  of  God  in  bis  invitationa.  ^^O  that  there  were  such  an 
heart  in  them,  that  tbej  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  mj  com* 
mandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  witii 
their  children  forever!" — Deut.  5:  39.  "0  that  they  were 
wise,  that  thej  understood  this,  that  they  would  consider  thdr 
latter  end!  "—Deut  32:  29.  ''  For  thou  art  not  a  God  that 
hath  pleasure  in  wickedness;  neither  shall  evil  dwell  widi 
thee." — Ps.  5: 4.  ^^Oh  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto 
me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways!  I  should  soon  haye 
subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  my  hand  against  their  ad- 
versaries. The  haters  of  the  Lord  should  have  submitted 
themselves  unto  him:  but  their  time  should  have  endured  for 
ever."— Ps.  81 :  13—15.  «^  O  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  unto 
my  commandments!  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and 
thy  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea." — Isaiah  48:  18. 
^  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith 
the  Lord  God:  wherefore  turn  yourselves^' and  live  ye." — 
Eze.  18:  32.  ^And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the 
city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace!  But  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." — Luke 
19:  41,  42.  ^For  God  so  loved  the  world,  ttiat  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world;  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved." — ^John  3:  16, 17.  ^^I 
exhort  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  ibr  all  men:  for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Savior; 
Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."— 1  Tim.  1—4.  "The  Lord  is  not 
slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slackness; 
but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance." — 2  Peter  3: 9. 
Again  the  same  inference  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  fact 
that  God  complains  of  sinners  for  rejecting  his  overtures  of 
mercy:  ^''Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused;  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded." — Prov.  1:  24. 
^^But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the  shoulder, 
and  stopi>ed  their  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  Yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should  hear 
the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in 
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Us  Spirit  bj  (he  fonner  prophets:  therefore  came  a  greai 
wrath  from  the  Lord  of  hosts.    Therefore  it  is  come  to  paa: 
that  as  he  cried  and  they  would  not  hear:  so  tbej  cried,  and 
I  would  not  hear,8aith  the  Lord  of  hosts." — ^Zecbariah  7:  IL 
12, 13.    ^^The  Idngdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  kiof 
which  made  a  marriage  for  bis  son.    And  sent  forth  his  se^ 
▼ants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding:  and  tfaer 
would  not  come.    Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  sajiif, 
Tell  them  which  are  bidden.  Behold,  I  have  prepared  mj 
dinner;  my  oxen  and  my  fallings  are  Idlled,  and  all  things  are 
ready:  come  unto  the  marriage.    But  they  made  light  of  it 
and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his  farm,  anomer  to  his  merchaih 
dise:  and  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and   treated  them 
spitefiilly,  and  slew  them."— Matthew  22: 2, 3, 4, 5,  &     ^Aad 
sent  his  servant  at  supper-time  to  say  to  them  that  were  bid- 
den. Come;  for  all  things  are  now  ready.    And  thej  all  with 
one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.    The  first  said  unto  him* 
I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and 
see  it:  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.    And  another  said,  I 
have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them:  1 
pray  thee  have  me  excused.    And  another  said   I  have  war- 
ried  a  wife;  and  therefore  I  can  not  come." — Luke  14: 17, 18, 
19,  20.    "And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
Hfo." — John  5:  40.    ^Ye  stiff  necked  and  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your 
fathers  did,  so  do  ye." — ^Acts  7:  51.    ^^And  as  he  reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Fehx 
trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  when  1 
have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee." — Acts  24: 25. 

Again,  the  same  is  inferable  from  the  fact  that  sinners  are 
represented*  as  having  no  excuse  for  being  lost  and  for  not  be- 
ing saved  by  Christ  ^^And  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  bow 
camest  thou  in  hither,  not  having  a  wedding-garmentt  And 
he  was  speechless." — Matthew  ^:  12.  ^For  the  invisibk 
things  of  nim  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  un<Ierstood  by  the  thines  that  are  made,  even  his  ete^ 
nal  power  and  Godhead;  so  mat  they  are  without  excuse."^ 
Romans  1 :  20.  ^ And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  je  might 
have  life." — John  6:  40.  ^Now  we  know,  that  what  thiDgs 
soever  the  law  saith,  it  saiih  to  them  who  are  under  the  lair, 
that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  sll  the  world  may 
become  guilty  before  God." — ^Romans  3:  19. 

Vn.  /now proceed  to  answer  objections, 

I.  To  the  fad  of  atonement    It  is  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  atonement  represents  God  as  unmerdiid. 
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Ans.  I.  This  objection  supposes  that  the  atonement  was  }jt 
demanded  to  satisfy  retributiTe  instead  of  public  justice. 

S.  The  atonement  was  the  exhibition  of  a  merc\ful  dispo- 
sition. It  was  because  God  was  disposed  to  pardon  that  he 
consented  to  give  his  own  Son  to  die  as  the  substitute  of  sinners. 
3.  The  atonement  is  infinitelj  the  most  ilhistrious  exhibi- 
tion of  mercy  ever  made  in  the  universe.  The  mere  pardon 
of  sin,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  can  not  compare  with  the  merciful 
disposition  displayed  in  the  atonement  itself. 

n.  It  is  objected  that  the  atonement  is  unnecessary. 
Ans.  1.  The  testimony  of  the  world  and  of  the  consciences 
of  all  men  is  against  this  objection.  This  is  universally  at-> 
tested  by  their  expiatory  sacrifices.  These,  as  has  been 
said,  have  been  offered  by  nearly  every  nation  of  whose 
religious  history  we  have  any  reliable  account  This  shows 
that  human  beings  are  universally  conscious  of  being  sinners 
and  under  the  government  of  a  sin-hating  God;  that  their 
intelligence  demands  either  the  punishment  of  sinners,  or  that 
a  substitute  should  be  offered  to  public  justice;  that  they 
all  own  and  have  the  idea  that  substitution  is  possible,  and 
hence  they  oficr  their  sacrifices  as  expiatory. 

A  heathen  philosopher  can  answer  this  objection,  and  re- 
buke the  folly  of  him  who  makes  it. 

III.  It  is  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Ans.  1.  This  takes  for  granted  that  the  atonement  was  the 
literal  payment  of  a  debt,  and  that  Christ  suffered  all  that  was 
due  to  all  the  sinners  for  whom  he  died,  so  that  their  dis- 
charge or  pardon  is  an  act  of  justice  and  not  of  mercy.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  nature  of  the  atonement  The  atone- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  had  respect  simply  to  publicj  and  not 
at  all  to  retributive  justice.  Christ  suffered  miat  was  neces- 
sary to  illustrate  the  intention  of  God  in  respect  to  sin  and  in 
respect  to  his  law.  But  the  amount  of  his  sufferings  had  no 
respect  to  the  amount  of  punishment  that  might  have  justly 
been  inflicted  on  the  wicked. 

2.  The  punishment  of  sinners  is  just  as  much  deserved  by 
them  as  if  Christ  had  not  suficred  at  all. 

3.  Their  forgiveness,  therefore,  is  just  as  much  an  act  of 
mercy  as  if  there  had  been  no  atonement 

lY.  It  is  objected  that  it  is  unjust  to  punish  an  innocent 
being  instead  of  the  guilty. 

Ans,  1.  Yes,  it  would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  it  is  impossible 
io  punish  an  innocent  individual  at  all.    Punishment  implies 
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guilt.  An  innoceDt  being  maj  sa£kr,  bat  he  can  not  be  pmi- 
ished.  Christ  volimtarily  ^suffered,  the  just  for  the  unjast^ 
He  had  a  ri^t  to  exercise  this  self-denial;  and  as  it  was  bj 
his  own  voluntarj  consent,  no  injustice  was  done  to  anj  one. 

3.  If  he  had  no  right  to  make  an  atonement,  he  had  no  right 
to  consult  and  promote  his  own  happiness;  for  it  is  said  that 
""for  the  J07  that  was  set  before  him, he  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame.''   . 

V.  It  is  objected  that  the  dbctrine  of  atonement  is  atterij 
incredible. 

To  this  I  hare  replied  in  a  former  lecture;  but  will  here 
again  state,  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  upon*  any  other  sappo- 
sition  than  that  God  is  love.  But  if  God  is  lore,  as  the  Bibk 
expressly  affirms  that  he  is,  the  work  of  Atonement  is  just 
what  might  be  expected  of  him  under  the  circumstances;  and 
the  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  the  most  reasonable  doctrine  in 
the  universe. 

YI.  It  is  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  that  it  is 
of  a  demoralizing  tendency. 

Am*  1.  There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  natoral 
tendency  of  a  thing  and  such  an  abuse  of  a  good  thing  as  to 
make  it  the  instrument  of  evil.  The  best  things  and  doc- 
trines may  be,  and  often  are,  abused,  and  their  natural  tend- 
ency perverted. 

2.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  Atonement  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  demoralizing.  Is  the  manifestation  of  deep  dis- 
interested love  naturally  calculated  to  beget  enmity?  Who 
does  not  know  that  &e  natural  tendency  of  manifested  love  is 
to  beget  love  in  returnt 

3.  Those  who  have  the  most  fully  believed  in  the  Atone- 
ment, have  exhibited  the  purest  morality  that  has  ever  been 
exhibited  in  this  world;  while  ^c  rejecters  of  the  Atonement, 
almost  without  exception,  exhibit  a  loose  morality.  This  is 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  very  nature  of  Atonement 

r^  VII.  To  a  general  Atonement,  it  is  objected  that  the  Bible 
I  represents  Christ  as  laying  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  or  for 
Lthe  elect  only,  and  not  for  all  mankind. 

I   Ans.  1.  It  does  indeed  represent  Christ  as  laying  down  his 

bfe  for  his  sheep,  and  also  for  all  mankind. 

I  John  2: 2.  ^  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  aod 

not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
John  3:  17.  ^For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to 

condemn  the  world;  but  that  the  worid  through  him  might  be 

saved." 
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Heb.  2:9.^^  But  we  see  Jestn,  who  was  made  a  Ktde  lower 
than  the  aogels  for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  gloiy 
and  honor;  that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
for  every  man." 

2.  Those  who  object  to  the  general  Atonement,  take  sub* 
stanttally  the  same  course  to  evade  this  doctrine  that  Unitari- 
ans do  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  They  quote  those  passages  that  prove  the  unity'  of 
God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  then  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  have  disproved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Christ's  Divinity.  The  asserters  of  limited  atonement  in  like 
manner  quote  those  passages  that  prove  that  Christ  died  for 
thejgkfiland  for  his  saints,  and  then  takaiiibi^€»Bled  that 
hedied  for  none  else.  To  the  Unitarian  we  reply,  we  admit 
the  unity  of  GTod,  knd  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  full 
meanine  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  .which  you  quote  in 
proof  of  these  doctrines;  but  we  insist  that  this  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  but  there  are  still  other  passages  which  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  JusfTf 
so  to  the  asserters  of  limited  Atonement  we  reply,  we  believe  [ 
that  Christ  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  as  well  as  you ;  but  J 
we  also  believe  that  be  tasted  death  for  every  man.  '^ 

John  3:  16.  "  For  God  so  loved  the  worid  that  he  gave  his  j 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  | 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  v 

VIII.  To  the  doctrine  of  general  Atonement  it  is  objected, 
that  it  would  be  f(^v  in  God  to  provide  what  be  knew  would 
be  rejected;  and  mat  to  suffer  Christ  to  die  for  those  who 
he  foresaw  would  not  repent,  would  be  a  useless  expenditure 
of  blood  and  suffering. 

Ans.  1.  This  objection  assumes  that  the  Atonement  was  a 
literal  payment  of  a  debt,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  Atonement. 

2.  If  sinners  do  not  accept  it,  no  particle  of  the  Atonement 
can  be  useless,  as  the  great  compassion  of  God  in  providing 
an  atonement  and  offering  them  mercy  will  forever  exalt  His 
character  in  the  estimation  of  holy  beings,  greatly  streng&en 
his  government,  and  therefore  benefit  the  whole  universe. 

3.  If  all  men  rejected  the  Atonement  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  of  infinite  value  to  the  universe,  as  it  is  the  most  glo- 
rious revelation  of  God  that  was  ever  made. 

IX.  To  the  general  atonement  it  is  objected,  that  it  imphes 
universal  salvation. 

Jins.  It  does  indeed  imply  this,  upon  the  supposition  that    -^ 
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^diU  view  of  the  atoneaieiit  that  Umvemdim  fint  took  ite 
•tand.  Untmialists  taldnr  it  Ibr  mated  Aat  Cbmt  M 
paid  the  debt  of  tiioie  for  mioiii  he  died,  and  fioding  il  Ailj 
revealed  in  the  bible  that  he  died  for  all  nankiDdU  nataraUy, 
and  if  this  were  correct,  properlj  inferred  the  doctriae  of  oni- 
▼ersal  salvatioiL  Bat  we  have  seen  that  thiaiBBot  theaatiwe 
of  atcxiement    Therefore  thii  inference  fiUls  to  tiie  giewid 

o^  X.  It  in  objected  that  if  the  atonement  was  not  a  {Movent 
of  the  debt  ot  sinners,  but  general  in  its  nalnre,  as  we  hare 
mentioned,  it  secures  the  salvation  of  no  one* 

^fu.  It  is  true  that  the  atonement  itself  does  not  secare  the 
salvation  of  any  one;  but  the  promise  and  oath  of  God  dMi 
Christ  shall  have  a  seed  to  serve  him  does. 

aMfAaSB  Olf  THB  ▲TOJUBIUEIIT. 

L  The  execution  of  the  law  of  God  on  rebel  angels  most 
have  created  great  awe  in  heaven. 

2.  Its  action  maj  hav^  tended  too  much  to  fear. 

3.  The  forbearance  of  God  toward  men  previous  to  the 
atonement  of  Christ  may  have  been  designed  to  counteract 
the  superabundant  tendency  to  fear,  as  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  revelation  of  compassion. 

4.  Sinners  will  not  give  up  their  enmity  against  God,  nor 
believe  that  his  is  disinterested  love,  until  they  realize  that  he 
actually  died  as  their  substitute. 

5.  In  this  can  be  seen  the  exceeding  strength  of  unbelief 
and  of  prejudice  against  God. 

6.  But  raith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  rolls  a  mountain 
weight  of  crushing  considerations  upon  the  heart  of  the 
sinner. 

7.  Thus  the  blood  of  Christ  when  apprehended  and  be- 
lieved in,  cleanses  from  all  sin. 

8.  God's  forbearance  toward  sinners  must  increase  the 
wonder,  admiration,  love  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 

9.  The  means  which  he  uses  to  save  mankind  mast  produce 
the  same  effect 

10.  Beyond  certain  limits,  forbeamnce  is  no  virtue,  but 
waald  be  manifestly  injorioas,  and  therefore  wieng •  A  de- 
gree of  forbearance  that  miriit  justlv  create  ihMe  impresasn 
that  God  was  nc^t  infinitely  holy  and  opposed  to  sin,  voaM 
woric  infinite  misdiief  in  the  universe. 

IL  When  the  forbearance  of  God  has  fiiUy  demonstrated 
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:i  fats  great  love,  and  done  aU  it  can  to  simtain  the  moral  |6veni* 
t  ment  of  Crod^  without  a  firesh  display  of  holiness  and  justice, 
I  He  will  no  doubt  come  forth  to  execution^and  make  parallel 
K  displays  of  justice  and  mercy  forever,  by  setting  heaven  and 
\i      hell  in  eternal  contrast 

3  12.  Then  the  law  and  gospel  will  be  seen  to  be  one  har* 

!      monious  system  of  moral  government,  developing  in  the  ful- 
lest manner  the  glorious  character  of  Grod* 

13.  From  this  you  can  see  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
fai&  in  the  atonement  of  Christy  and  why  it  is  that  the  gospe) 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  srivation  only  to  every  one  that  be- 

e       Heveth.    If  the  atonement  is  not^  believed  in,  it  is  to  that  mind 
^       no  revelation  at  all,  and  with  such  a  mind  the  gospel  has  no 
moral  power. 

14.  But  the  At(mement  tends  in  the  highest  manner  to  be- 
get in  the  believer  the  spirit  of  entire  and  universal  conse- 
cration to  God. 

15.  The  Atonement  shows  how  solid  a  foundation  the 
saints  have  for  unbroken  and  eternal  repose  and  confidence 
in  God.  If  God  could  make  an  Atonement  for  men,  surely 
it  is  infinitely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  withhold 
from  those  that  believe  any  thing  which  could  be  to  them  a 
real  good. 

16.  We  see  that  selfishness  is  the  ereat  hindrance  to  the 
exercise  of  faith.  A  selfish  mind  finds  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  Atonement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  state  of  mind  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  all 
that  the  sinner  has  ever  experienced.  His  experience  being 
wholly  selfish  renders  it  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  aright 
what  true  religion  is,  and  heartily  to  believe  in  the  infinitely 
great  and  disinterested  love  of  God. 

17.  The  'Atonement  renders  pardon  consistent  with  the 
perfect  administration  of  justice. 

18.  The  Atonement,  as  it  was  made  by  the  lawgiver,  mag- 
nifies the  law,  and  renders  it  infinitely  more  honorable  and 
influential  than  the  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  sinners 
would  have  done. 

19.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  glorious  expedient  of  moral 
government.  It  is  adding  to  the  influence  of  law  the  whole 
weight  of  the  most  moving  manifestation  of  God  that  men 
or  angels  ever  saw  or  will  see. 

.    90.  It  completes  the  circle  of  governmental  motives. .  It 
is  a  filling  up  of  the  revelation  of  God,    It  is  a  revealing  of 
a  department  of  his  character,  with  which  it  would  seem  that 
36 
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notfaiiig  ebe  ccrald  liave  made  his  creators  acqnaiiiled.  It 
i&,  therefore,  tiie  highest  possible  support  of  moral  govern- 
Qent 

3L  It  greatly  glorifies  Grod,  far  above  all  his  other  works 
and  ways. 

22.  It  must  be  to  him  a  source  of  the  purest,  most  exalted^ 
and  eternal  luqppiness. 

23.  It  opens  the  channels  of  divine  benevdence  to  state 
criminals. 

24.  It  has  united  God  with  human  nature. 

25*  It  has  opened  a  way  of  access  to  God,  never  opened 
to  any  creatures  before* 

26*  It  has  abolished  natural  death,  by  procoringa  universal 
resurrection: 

1  Cor.  15:  22,  Tor  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.' 

27.  It  restores  the  life  of  God  to  the  soul,  by  restoring  to 
man  the  influ^ce  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

28.  It  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  salvation,  and  made 
Clnist  the  bead  of  the  New  Covenant 

29.  It  has  made  Christ  our  surety: 

Heb.  7: 22.  ^By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  bet* 
ter  testament' 

30.  It  has  arrayed  such  a  pubtic  sentiment  asainst  rebel- 
ion,  as  to  crush  it  whenever  the  Atonement  is  fairly  under> 
stood  and  applied  by  the  Hdy  Spirit 

31.  It  has  procured  the  offer  of  pardon  to  all  sinners  of 
our  race. 

32.  It  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  new  and  most  a^;rava> 
ted  Idnd  of  sin. 

33.  It  has,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

34.  It  has  more  fully  developed  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  government  of  God. 

35.  It  has  more  fully  developed  the  nature  of  sin. 

36.  It  has  more  fuliv  developed  the  strength  of  an. 

37.  It  has  more  fully  developed  the  total  depravity  and 
utter  madness  of  sinners. 

38.  It  has  given  scope  to  the  long-sufferiDg  and  forbear- 
ance of  God. 

39.  It  has  formed  a  more  intimate  union  between  Grod  and 
man,  than  between  him  and  any  other  order  of  creatures. 

40.  It  has  elevated  human  nature,  and  the  saints  of  God, 
into  the  stations  of  kings  and  priests  to  God. 

41.  It  has  opened  new  fielas  of  usefulness,  in  which  the 
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benevolence  of  God,'  angels,  and  men  may  loxuriate  in  doing 
good. 

42.  It  has  developed  and  falljr  revealed  the  idoctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

43.  It  has  revealed  the  most  influential  and  only  efficadocn 
method  of  government. 

44.  It  has  more  fully  developed  those  laws  of  our  being 
upon  which  the  strength  of  moral  government  depends. 

45.  It  has  given  a  standine  illustration  of  the  true  intent 
meaning,  and  excellency  of  the  law  of  God.  In  the  Atone* 
ment  God  has  illustrated  tfie  meaning  of  his  law  by  his  own 
example. 

46.  The  Atonement  has  fully  illustrated  the  nature  of  vir- 
tue, and  demonstrated  that  it  consists  in  disinterested  benev- 
olence. 

47.  It  has  for  ever  condemned  all  selfishness,  as  entirely 
inconsistent  with  virtue. 

48.  It  has  established  all  the  great  principles  and  completed 
the  power  of  moral  government. 


LECTURE  XXXm. 

HUMAN  GOVXBNMKNT. 

Human  oovmnMBm  a  past  of  thb  morai^  GormmmnaT 
or  God. 
In  the  discasftioQ  of  this  subject  I  will, 

I.  In^itibb  into  the  vlumatb  bnd  or  God  m  thb  cbxa- 

tlON  OP  THB  UNITBB8B* 

II.  Show  that  Pboviubwtial  and  mobal  oovbrnxbnt 

ABB  INDI8P8N«ABLB  MBAN8  OP  SBCVBINQ  THIS  BND. 

III.  That  cnriLi  and  family  gotbbnmbnts  abb  indispmnsa- 

BU  TO  THB  MCVBINO  OF  THIS  BND,    AND  ABB  THBBXPOBB  TBC- 
LT  A  PABT  OP  THB  PbOVIDBNTIAL  AND  MoBAI.  QOYBBirMKIT  OP 

God. 

IV.  InQVIBB  into  thb  foundation  op  thb  BIGHT  OF  HUMAN 
OOVBBNMBNTS. 

v.  Point  out  thb  umits  ob  boundabibs  op  this  right. 

VI.  MAKBSBVBRAi;.BBMABKSBBBPBCTIN«THBFaRM84NrO0V- 
BBNMBNT,  THB  BIGHT  AND  DUTY  OF  BBTOLUnON,  dtC. 

VIL  Apply  thb  porbgoino  pbincipuk  to  thb  rights  and 

IftTIBi  OP  OOTBRNMBNTS  AND  BUBJBdlBIN  BBLATION  TO  THBBX- 
BCUTION  OF  NB0CS8ABY  PBNALTIBS;  THB  StrPPRBBSiON  0!P'MI»S| 
INSURRBCTION8,  REBBUJON;  AND   IN  BBLATION  TD  WAR,  8LAVB- 

BY,  Sabbath  dbsbcration,  &c. 

/.  7%c  fUtitnate  endof  God  in  creation. 

We  have  seen  in  former  lectures  that  God  is  a  moral  a^^t 
and  is,  therefore,  the  subject  of  moral  law.  That  is,  ffisown 
infinite  intelligence  must  affirm  that  a  certain  coarae  of  will- 
ing is  suitable,  fit,  and  right  in  Him.  This  idea  or  affirma- 
tion  is  law  to  Him,  and  to  this  His  will  must  be  conformed  or 
He  is  not  good.  This  is  moral  law,  a  law  founded  in  Ae 
eternal  and  self-existent  nature  of  God.  This  law  does  and 
must  demand  benevolence  in  God.  Benevolence  is  good- 
willine.  God's  intelligence  must  affinn  that  He  ought  to  will 
good  for  its  own  intrinsic  value.  It  must  affirm  His  obligation 
to  choose  tiie  highest  possible  good  as  tiie  great  end  of  GQs 
being.  If  God  is  good,  Ae  highest  good  S(  himself  and  of 
the  universe  must  have  been  the  end  which  He  had  in  view 
in  the  woric  of  creation.  This  is  of  infinite  value  and  ought 
to  be  willed  by  God.  If  God  is  good  this'must  have  been  Ws 
end.    We  have  also  seen, 

IL  That  Praoidential  and  Moral  Oouemments  are  indispema* 
bk  means  of  securing  the  highest  good  of  the  universe^ 
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The  highest  eood  of  moral  agents  is  coadifionated  upon  | 
their  holiness.    Holiness  consists  in  conformity  to  moral  law.   f 
Moral  law  implicis  moral  government.    Moral  government  is  / 
a  government  of  moral  law  and  of  motives.    Motives  are  pre- 
sented by  Providential  government,  and  Providential  govern- 
ment b  therefore  a  means  of  moral  government    Providen- 
tial and  moral  government  must  be  indispensable  to  securing 
the  highest  go<ra  of  the  umverse.  # 

///.  Civil  and  family  governments  are  indispemoUe  to  these*-  I 
curing  of  this  ena^  and  are  therefore  really  a  part  of  the  Providenr  [ 
tial  and  moral  government  of  God, 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  I  will  show, 

FiBST,  That  Human  Governments  are  a  necessity  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Sbconb,  That  this  necessity  will  continue  as  long  as  men 
exist  in  thepresent  world. 

Third,  That  Human  Governments  are  plainly  recognized 
in  the  Bible  as  a  part  of  the  government  of  God. 

Fourth,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  dd  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  Human  Government 

FifTH,  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Human  Grovemment 
can  ever  be  dispensed  with  in  this  world. 

&XTH,  I  shall  answer  objections.  ^ 

L  Human  Governments  are  a  necessity  of  human  nature. 

1.  There  must  be  real  estate.  Human  beings  have  nu- 
merous physical  and  moral  wants  that  can  not  possibly  be 
suppKed  without  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Buildings  must  be  erected,  &c 

3.  It  must  belong  to  somebody.  Somebody  must  have  the 
right,  the  care,  the  responsibility,  and  therefore  the  avails  of 
real  estate. 

3.  There  must,  therefore,  be  all  the  forms  of  conveyanc- 
ing, registry,  and  in  short,  all  the  forms  of  leeal  government, 
to  settle  and  manage  the  real  estate  afifairs  of  men« 

4.  Moral  beings  will  not  agree  in  opinion  on  any  subject 
without  similar  degrees  of  knowledge. 

5.  Hence,  no  human  community  exists  or  ever  will  exist 
the  members  of  which  on  all  subjects  will  agree -in  opinion. 

6.  This  creates  a  necessity  for  human  legislation  and  adju- 
dication, to  apply  the  great  principles  of  moral  law  to  all  hu- 
man affidrs. 

7.  There  are  multitudes  of  human  wants  and  necessities 
that  cannot  properly  be  met,  except  through  the  instrumen-   .'/ 
tality  of  human  governments. 
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IL  This  necenify  wM  eotilimie  at  kmg  a$  humoH  being9  ex- 
ist in  thii  world. 

1.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  hunum  bodj  will  alwnys 
need  sustenance,  clothing,  and  that  the  human  aoal  will  al- 
ways need  instraction,  and  ttiat  the  means  of  instructioa  will 
not  grow  spontaneously,  without  expense  or  labor. 

2.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  men  of  all  ages  and  orcom- 
stances  will  never  possess  equal  degrees  of  iaformatkMi  oa  ail 
subjects. 

If  all  men  were  perfectly  holy  and  disposed  to  do  nght, 
the  necessity  of  human  govenunents  would  not  be  set  aside, 
because  this  necessity  is  founded  in  the  ^priorance  of  man- 
kind, though  a^ravated  by  their  wickedness. 

3.  The  decisions  of  legislators  and  judges  must  be  authoii- 
tative,  so  as  to  settle  questions  of  disagreement  in  optnkm, 
and  bind  and  protect  all  parties. 

4.  The  Bible  represents  human  governments  not  only  as 
existine,  but  as  giving  tt|eir  authority  and  power  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  Church  in  its  most  prosperous  state.  This  proves 
that  human  government  will  not  be  dispensed  with  when  the 
world  is  holy: 

Isa.  49:  2:2,  23,  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold.  I  wiU 
lift  up  my  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  die 
people:  and  they  shall  bring  thy  sons  in  th^r  arras,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their  shoulders.  And  kings 
shaUbethy  nursinff  fathers,  and  their  queens  thj  nursioe 
mothers:  they  shall  bow  down  to  thee  wim  their  fiiees  toward 
the  earth,  and  lick  up  the  dust  of  thy  feet;  and  thou  shalt 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord:  for  thej  shall  not  be  ashamed  that 
wait  for  me.' 

///•  Human  Chnemments  are  plainly  reof^ized  in  Ac  BiUe 
as  apart  of  the  moral  government  of  GW. 

1.  Dan.  2: 21.  *He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons:  he 
removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kinffs:  be  giveth  wtedom  unto 
the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  mat  know  understandiDg.* 

Dan.  4:  17,  25.  'This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the 
watchers,  and  the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones;  to 
the  intent  tbat  the  living  mav  know  that  the  Most  l&gh  luledi 
in  the  kinedom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will, 
and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.'  'Thev  shall  drife 
thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  me  beasts  o[ 
the  field,  and  tiiey  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  sad 
thev  shall  wet  thee  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  seven  tnaes 
shall  pass  over  thee,  till  thou  know  that  the  Most  Highfoleth 
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D    in  the  kmgdon  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  wilL' 
Dan.  5:  21.  ^^He  was  driven  from  the  sons  of  men;  and  his 
k    heart  was  made  like  the  beasts,  and  his  dwelling  was  with  the 
>    wild  aases:  they  fed  hun  with  grass  Hke  oxen,  and  his  bodj 
!     was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven;  till  he  knew  that  the  Most 
High  God  mlefli  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  he  appoint* 
eth  over  it  whomsoever  he  will.^ 
I         Rom.  13:  1 — !•  ^Let  everjr  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers.    For  there  is  no  power  but  of  Grod:  the  powers  that  be 
I     are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  pow- 
er, resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God:  and  they  that  resist  shall 
I     receive  to  themselves  damnation.    For  rulers  are  not  a  ter- 
ror to  good  works  but  to  the  eviL    Wilt  tiiou  then  not  be  a- 
I     fraid  of  the  powert  Do  tiiat  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
I      have  pfttise  of  the  same:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.    But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid; 
for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 
Wherefore  je  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath  but 
also  for  conscience  sake.    For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute 
also:  for  the^  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon 
ttiis  very  thing.    Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues;  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due;  custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to 
whom  fear;  honor  to  whom  honor.' 

Titus  3: 1.  ^Put  diem  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principali- 
ties and  powers,  to  obey  magistrates,  to  bie  ready  to  every 
good  wonc.' 

1  Peter  2: 13, 14.  ^Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  su- 

5>reme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  by  him 
or  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  well.' 

These  passages  prove  conclusively,  that  God  establishes 
human  governments,  as  parts  of  moral  government 

2.  It  is  a  matter  of  met,  tiiat  God  does  exert  moral  influ- 
ences through  the  instrumentality  of  human  governments. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  often  executes  his  law, 
punishes  vice,  and  rewards  virtue,  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  human  governments. 

4  Under  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  where  God  was  King,  it 
was  found  indispensable  to  have  the  forms  of  the  executive 
department  of  government 

TV.  It  it  the  duly  of  all  mm  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  Human  (UvemmerU. 
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v^  1.  Because  hamaa  go^emmeiits  are  pkU/  a  neeeattfy  nf 

human  beings. 

2.  Asallmenareinsome  wajdependetttupoDtlmB^itistiie 
dvLtf  of  every  man  to  aid  in  their  establidiment  and  support 

^  As  the  great  law  of  benevolence,  or  universal  gaod-wi^ 
ling,  demands  the  existence  of  human  governments,  a3l  men 
are  under  a  perpetual  and  unalterable  moral  obligalion  to  aid 
in  their  establishment  and  support 

4.  In  popular  or  elective  governments,  everjr  man  hsviw  a 
right  to  vote,  and  every  human  being  who  has  moral  imn- 
ence,  is  bound  to  exert  that  influence,  in  the  promotion  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  And  as  human  governments  are  pkoH- 
Ij  indispensable  to  the  highest  good  of  man,  they  ate  bound 
to  exert  their  influence  to  secore  a  legislation  that  is  in  accop* 
dance  with  the  law  of  God. 

5.  The  obligation  of  human  beings  to  support  and  obe^ 
human  governments,  while  they  legislate  upon  the  prin£i|ries 

^      of  the  moral  law,  is  as  unalterable  as  the  mm^  law  itself 
F.  It  is  abitird  to  sfqjpose  that  human  governments  can  ever  k 
dimensed  with  in  the  present  world, 

1.  Because  such  a  suppontion  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  human  beings. 

2.  It  id  equally  inconsistent  with  their  relations  and  circsm- 
stances. 

^  3.  Because  it  assumes  that  the  necessity  oi  government  is 

.       founded  alone  in  human  depravity:  whereas  the  foundatioa  of 
I  ^       this  necessity  is  human  ignorance,  and  human  depravity  is  on^ 
ly  an  additional  reason  for  the  existence  of  human  govern- 
ments.   The  primary  idea  of  law  is  to  teach;  h^H:e  law  has 
(V    ^  precepU    It  is  authoritative,  and  therefore  has  a  penalty. 

4.  ISecause  it  assumes  that  men  would  always  agree  in 
judgment,  if  their  hearts  were  ri^ht,  irrespective  of  their  de- 
grees of  information.  But  this  is  as  fiur  as  possible  from  the 
truth. 

5.  Because  it  sets  aside  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  une- 
quivocal doctrines  of  revelation. 

VL  I  am  to  answer  objections. 
^  06/.  /•  The  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  in  the  Bible  as 

subverting  all  other  kingdoms. 

Ans.  Tnis  is  true,  and  all  that  can  be  meant  by  this  is,  tliat 
the  time  shall  come  vdien  God  shall  be  regarded  as  Ae  su- 
preme and  universal  sovereign  of  tiie  universe,  when  Ins  law 
shall  be  regarded  as  universally  obligatory;  when  all  Kings, 
Legislators,  and  Judges  shall  act  as  his  servants,  declaring, 


ppljriD^aada&ftimsteriDg  ttiegfeat  principles  of  his  law  to 
11  the  ^airs  of  human  beings.    Thus  God  wul  be  the  Supreme 
povereign,  and  earthly  rulers  will  be  GoTemors,  Kings,  and 
odges  under  him,  and  acting  by  his  authority  as  reyealed  in    ^ 
be  Bible. 

Obj.JI.  It  is  objected  that  God  only  providentially  estab- 
tsheS'  homan  governments,  and  that  be  does  not  approve  of 
heir  selfish  and  wicked  administrati<m;  that  he  only  usc^  them 
>rovideDtially  as  he  does  Satan  for  the  promotion  of  his  own 
lesigns. 

Ans..  1.  God  no  where  commands  mankind  to  obey  Satan, 
but  he  does  command  them  to  obey  ma^strafes  and  rulers. 

Rom.  13:  1.  ^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher 
powers:  for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God." 

1  Pet  2: 13^  14»  ^Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme ; 
or  unto  governors,  asunto  them  thataresent  by  him  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  evil  doers,  and.  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well/' 
2.  He  no  where  recognizes  &itan  as  his  servant,  sent  and 
set  by  him  to  administer  justice  and  execute  wrath  upon  the 
wicked;  but  he  does  this  in  respect  to  human  governments. 

Roou  13:  2 — 6.  ^Whosoever  dierefore  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall  re- 
ceive to  themselves  damnation.    For  rulers  are  not  a  terror 
to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.    Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid 
of  the  power?    Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same.    For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for 
good.    But  if  thou  do  Uiat  which  is  evil,  be  afraid :  for  he  bear- 
eth  not  the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  re- 
venger to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.    Where- 
fore je  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience'  sake.    For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye  tribute  also:  for 
they  are  God's  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very 
thing." 

.  3.  It  is  true  indeed  that  God  approves  of  nothing  that  is  un-  ^ 
godly  and  selfish  in  human  governments.  Neither  did  he  ap- 
prove of  what  was  ungodly  and  selfish  in  the  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees; and  ^et  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  ^^The  Scribes  and 
Pharisee?  sit  in  Moses'  seat  Therefore  whatsoever  things 
the^  command  you,  that  observe  and  do;  but  do  ye  not  after 
their  worics,  for  they  say,  and  do  not"  Here  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  principle  is  recognized,  that  we  are  to  obey  when 
the  requirement  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  law,  what-  '^ 
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^er  aucy  be  Ae  character  or  tbe  ttioth^  of  the  taler*  We 
are  always  to  obey  heartily  as  vato  the  Lord,  and  not  imto 
men,  and  render  obedience  to  magistrates  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,  and  as  doing  service  to  him. 
^  Obj.  in.  It  is  objected  that  Christians  should  leave  hmnan 
ffovemments  to  the  management  of  tbe  ungodly,  and  not  be 
diverted  fiom  the  work  of  saving  souls  to  intermeddle  with 
human  eovemments* 

Ans.  1.  This  is  not  being  diverted  from  the  work  of  saving 
souls.  The  promotion  of  public  and  private  order  and  hap- 
piness is  one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  saving  souls* 

3.  It  is  nonsense  to  admit  that  Christians  are  tinder  an  obli- 
gation to  obey  human  government,  and  stiH  have  nothing  to  do 
^   with  the  choice  of  tiiose  who  shall  govern* 

Obj.  IV.  It  is  objected  that  we  are  commanded  not  to  avenge 
ourselves,  that  ^Veneeance  is  mine,  and  I  wilt  repay  saitii  the 
Lord.''  It  is  said,  ^at  if  I  may  not  avenge  or  mlress  my 
own  wrongs  in  my  own  person,  I  may  not  do  it  ttirough  the  in' 
strumentdity  of  human  government. 

Ans.  1.  It  does  not  fdlow  that  because  you  may  not  take 
it  upon  you  to  redress  your  own  wrongs  by  a  suranrniy  Mid 
personal  infliction  of  punishment  upon  the  transgressor,  that 
human  governments  may  not  punish  Uiem. 

3.  Ba:au8e  all  private  wrongs  are  a  public  injury;  and  irre* 
spective  of  any  particular  regard  to  your  personal  interest, 
magistrates  are  bound  to  punish  crime  for  tne  pubKc  good. 

£  It  does  not  follow,  because  that  while  God  has  express^ 
ly  forbidden  you  to  redress  your  own  wrongs  by  administering 
personal  and  private  chastisement,  he  has  expressly  recognt* 
zed  the  right  and  made  it  the  duty  of  a  public  magistrate  to 
punish  crimes. 

Obj.  V.  It  is  objected  that  love  is  so  much  better  than  law 
that  where  love  reigns  in  the  heart,  law  can  be  universaHy 
dispensed  with. 

Ans.  I.  This  supposes  that  if  there  is  only  love  there  need 
be  no  rule  of  duty. 

2.  This  objection  overlooks  tfie  fact  that  law  is  in  all 
worlds  the  rule  of  du^,  and  that  legal  sanctions  make  up  an  in* 
dispensable  part  of  ^at  circle  of  motives  that  are  suited 
to  the  nature,  relations,  and  government  of  moral  beiiigs. 
'  3.  The  law  requires  love;  and  notlnng  is  law,  either  buiiNin 
or  divine,  that  is  inconsistent  with  universal  benevolence.  And 
to  suppose  that  love  is  better  than  law,  is  to  suppose  that  obe- 
,    dience  to  law  sets  aside  the  necessity  of  law. 
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Ohj.  VI.  It  is  obfected  that  ChrhHiaiis  have  flometbing  else 
to  do  besides  meddle  with  politics. 

Ans.  1.  In  a  popular  eoveroment,  politics  are  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  religion.  No  man  can  possibly  be  benevolent  or 
religious  without  concerning  himself  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent with  the  ajflbirs  of  human  government. 

2.  It  is  true  that  Christians  ktve  something  else  to  do  than 
to  go  with  a  party  to  do  eviL,  or  to  meddle  with  politics  in  a 
aellsh  or  ungodly  manner.  Bat  they  are  bound  to  meddle 
with  politics  m  popular  governments)  for  the  same  reason  that 
thev  are  bound  to  seek  the  universal  good  of  all  men. 

Oi;.  FII.  It  is  said  that  human  governments  are  no  where 
expressly  authorized  in  the  Bible. 

Aas.  1.  This  is  a  mistake.  Both  dieir  existence  and  law* 
fulness  are  as  expressly  recognized  in  the  above  (quoted  scrip* 
tures  as  they  can  be.  ^ 

SL  If  God  did  not  expressly  authorize  them,  it  would  still  be 
both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  mankind  to  institute  human 
governments,  because  they  are  plainly  demanded  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  Jiatnre.    It  is  a  first  truth,  that  whatever 
is  essential  to  the  highest  eood  of  moral  beings  in  any  world, 
tiiey  have  a  right  ai^  are  bound  to  do.    So  far,  therefore,  are 
men  from  needing  any  exjiress  authority  to  establish  human 
governments,  that  no  possible  prohibition  could  render  their 
establishment  unlawfiu.    It  has  been  shown,  in  these  lectures 
on  moral  government,  that  moral  law  is  a  unit — that  it  is  that 
rule  of  action  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature,  rela- 
tions, and  circumstances  of  moral  beings-^that  whatever  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  demanded  by  the  nature,  relations,  and 
circumstances  of  moral  beings,  is  obligatory  on  them.    It  is 
moral  law,  and  no  power  in  the  universe  can  set  it  aside. 
Therefore,  were  the  scriptures  entirely  silent  on  the  subject  of 
human  governments,  and  on  the  subject  of  family  govern- 
ment, as  they  actually  are  on  a  great  many  important  sub- 
jects, this  would  be  no  objection  to  the  lawfiilness,  and  expedi-    ^ 
ency,  necessity,  and  duty  of  establishing  human  governments. 
(/&;.  Fill.  It  is  said  that  human  governments  are  founded 
in  and  sustained  by  force,  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  )  ^ 

Ans.  1.  There  cannot  be  a  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  between  the  mirii  of  me  law 
and  the  gospel,  unless  God  has  dianged,  ana  unless  Christ 
has  undertaken  to  make  void  the  law,  through  faith,  which     ^^ 
cannot  be. 
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Rom.  3:  32.  'Do  we  then  make  void  the  knr  tfirouf^  fiddi 
God  forbid:  yea,  we  establish  the  law.' 

2.  Just  human  goyeroments,  and  such  Eovenunents  ojdr 
are  contended  for,  will  not  exercise  force  aiuess  it  is  deanafi^ 
ed  to  promote  the  highest  public  good.  If  it  be  necessstfjr  to 
this  end  it  can  never  be  wrong,  riaj^  it  roost  be  the  dntj  <» 
human  governments  to  inflict  penalties,  when  their  inflxctioo  if 
demanded  by  the  public  interest 

Ohj.  IX.  it  is  said  that  there  should  be  no  laws  with  pcA- 
alties. 

Ans.  This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  should  be  nohv 
at  all;  for  that  is  no  law  which  has  no  penalty,  but  onlr  advice. 

Obj*  X.  It  is  said  that  Church  government  is  safficiest  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  world,  without  secular  or  state 
governments. 
^  Ans.  What!  Church  governments  regulate  commerce, 
make  internal  improvements,  and  undertake  to  maiuige  all 
the  business  aflSiirs  of  the  world! 

Church  government  was  never  establidied  for  anynich 
end;  but  simply  to  regulate  the  spiritual,  in  distinction  froa 
t  ihe  secular  concerns  of  men-— to  try  offenders  and  ioflict  spr- 
itual  chastisement,  and  never  to  perplex  and  embarrass  itsdf 
with  managing  the  business  and  commercial  operations  of  the 
world. 
/  Obj.  XL  It  is  said  that  were  all  the  world  holy,  legal  penal- 
ties would  not  be  needed. 

Ans.  Were  all  men  perfectly  holy,  the  esoecuiuin  of  penal- 
ties would  not  be  needed;  but  still,  if  there  were  law,  there 
would  be  penalties;  and  it  would  be  both  the  right  mi  the 
duty  of  magistrates  to  inflict  them,  should  their  executioB  be 
called  for. 

Obj.  Xn.  It  is  asserted  that  family  government  is  the  onlf 
form  of  jgovemment  approved  of  God. 

Ans.  This  is  a  ridiculous  assertion: 

L  Because  God  as  expressly  commands  obedience  to  war 
gistrates  as  to  parents. 

2.  He  makes  it  as  absolutely  the  duty  of  ma^strates  to 
punish  crime,  as  of  parents  to  punish  their  own  disobedient 
children. 
^  3.  The  right  of  family  government  is  not  founded  in  the  a^ 
bitrary  will  of  God,  but  in  the  highest  good  of  human  beings; 
so  that  family  government  would  be  both  allowable  and  obfig- 
story,  hfd  God  said  nothing  about  it 

4.  So,  the  right  of  human  government  has  not  its  fooudar 
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tton  in  the  arbitraiy  will  of  God,  but  in  the  necessities  of  hu* 
man  beings.  The  larger  the  community  the  more  absolute 
the  necessity  of  government  If,  in  the  small  circle  of  the 
fiunilj,  laws  and  penalties  are  needed^  how  much  more  in  the 
lai^r  communities  of  states  and  nations.  Now,  neither  the 
ruler  of  a  familj,  nor  of  an j  other  form  of  human  government, 
has  a  right  to  legislate  arbitrarilj,  or  enact,  or  enforce  any 
other  laws,  than  those  that  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature, 
relations,  and  circumstances  of  human  beings.  Nothing  can 
be  obligatory  on  moral  beings,  but  that  which  is  consistent 
with  the  nature,  relations,  and  circumstances  of  moral  beings. 
But  human  beings  are  bound  to  establish  family  governments, 
state  governments,  national  governments,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever government  may  be  requisite  for  the  universal  instruction)  ci 
government,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

5.  All  the  reasons,  therefore,  for  family  government,  hold 
equally  in  favor  of  the  state  and  national  governments. 

6.  There  are  vastly  higher  and  weightier  reasons  for  gov- 
ernments over  states  and  nations,  than  in  the  small  communi- 
ties of  fsumHes. 

7.  Therefore,  neither  family  nor  state  governments  need 
the  express  sanction  of  God,  to  render  them  obligatory;  for 
both  the  right  and  du^  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these 
governments  would  remain,  bad  the  bible  been  entirely  silent 
on  the  subject.  But  on  this,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  God 
has  spoken  and  declared,  what  b  the  common  and  universsd 
law,  plainly  recognizing  both  the  right  and  duty  of  family  and 
civil  governments.  ^ 

8.  Christians,  therefore,  have  something  else  to  do,  than  to 
confound  the  right  of  government  with  the  abuse  of  this  right 
by  the  ungodly.  Instead  of  destroying  human  governments, 
C/hristians  are  bound  to  reform  them. 

9.  To  attempt  to  destroy,  rather  than  reform  human  govern-  ' 
ments,  is  the  same  in  principle  as  is  often  plead  for  by  those 
who  are  attempting  to  destroy,  rather  than  reform  the  Church. 
There  are  those,  who,  disgusted  with  the  abuses  of  Chris- 
tianity practised  in  the  Church,  seem  bent  on  destroving  the 
Church  altogether,  as  the  means  of  saving  the  world.  But  /) 
what  mad  policy  is  this! 

10.  It  is  admitted  that  selfish  men  need  and  must  have  th3 
restraints  of  law;  but  contended  that  Christians  should  have 
no  part  in  restraining  them  by  law.  But  suppose  the  wick- 
ed would  agree  among  themselves  to  have  no  law,  and  therefore 
should  not  attempt  to  restrain  themselves  nor  each  other  by 
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law;  would  it  be  neither  the  right  nor  the  du^  of  Christ- 
ians  to  attempt  their  restraint,  through  tiie  influence  of  whole* 
some  eovemment! 

11.  It  is  strange  that  selfish  men  should  need  die  restrsints 
of  law,  and  jet  wat  Christians  have  no  right  to  meet  this  ne* 
cessity,  bv  supporting  governments  that  will  reatraia  them. 
What  is  this  but  admitting,  that  the  world  reallj  needs  the 
restraints  of  governments — ^that  tiie  highest  good  of  the  uni- 
verse demand  their  existence;  and  yet,  that  it  is  wicked  kn 
Christians  to  seek  the  highest  good  of  the  world,  bj  meeting 
this  necessity  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  hmnan  gof^ 
emments!  It  is  right  and  best  that  there  should  be  law.  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  law.  Therefore,  universal 
benevolence  demands  it;  but  it  is  wicked  in  Christiaiis,  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it!    This  is  singular  logic. 

/F.  hiquire  into  the  foundation  'of  the  right  of  humm^  gwem- 
ments. 

I.  Men  are  moral  agents,  and  are  therefore  subjects  of 
jnoral  government  and  of  moral  obligation. 

3.  They  are  bound  to  aim  at  the  same  end  at  which  CSod 
ought  to  aim,  to  wit,  the  highest  good  of  universal  being; 

§.  Since  human  governments  arc  the  indi^nsable  means 
of  promoting  the  highest  good  of  human  beings,  they  have  a 
rimt,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  thent 
The  right  of  human  government  must  he  founded  in  the  in- 
trinsic  value  of  the  good  that  is  to  be  secured  by  them  and 
conditionated  upon  3ie  fact  that  they  sustain  to  the  highest 
eood  of  human  beings,  and  consequently  to  tte  glory  of  God, 
flirough  them,  the  relation  of  a  necessary  means  to  this  end. 

V.  Point  out  the  limits  or  boundary  of  this  right 

1.  Observe,  the  end  of  government  is  the  hishest  good  of 
human  beings,  as  a  part  of  universal  good.  All  valid  humao 
legislation  must  propose  this  as  its  ena,  and  no  legislation  can 
have  any  authority  mat  has  not  the  highest  good  of  the  whole 
for  its  end. 

2.  Observe,  no  being  can  create  law.  All  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  moral  agents  must  be  moral  law.  That  is,  it  must 
be  that  rule  of  action  that  is  suited  to  their  natures  and  rela- 
tions. The  moral  law  or  the  law  of  nature,  in  other  words,  the 
common  law  of  the  universe  of  moral  agents,  by  which  God 
and  every  moral  being  is  or  ought  to  be  governed,  is  Ibe  oiiJy 
law  that  can  be  obligatory  on  human  beings.  All  valid  human 
legislation  must  be  only  declaratory  of  this  one  only  law. 
Nothing  else  than  this  can  by  any  possibility  be  law.    God 
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puts  forth  no  enactments  bat  rach  as  are  declaratory  of  the 
;  >       common  law  of  the  wiiverse,  and  should  he  do  otherwise  they      . 

would  not  be  obligatory.    Anbitrary  legislation  can  never  be  ^ 
%       obligatory. 

3.  Human  governments  may  declare  and  apply  the  great 
X        principle  of  moral  law  to  human  conduct,  and  legislate  in  ac- 
^       cordance  with  and  in  support  of  the  divine  government,  so  far   /> 
i*       as  this  is  necessanr,  but  no  farther. 

^  4.  The  ridit  of  human  government  is  fottnded  in  the  intria- 

I  sic  value  of  the  good  of  being  and  conditionaied  upon  their  neces- 
p  sity  as  a-  means  to  that  end.  They  may  therefore^  and  ought  to 
^  extend  their  legislation  and  control  jus  t  so  far  and  no  farther  than 
g  this  necessity  goes.  This  end  is  the  promotion  of  the  hiehest 
^^        good.    So  far  as  legislation  and  control  are  indispensable  to 

this  end,  so  far  and  no  farther  does  the  right  to  govern  extend. 

5.  Human  beings  have  no  right  to  establish  a  government 
upon  any  other  basis  than  the  moral  law.  No  human  consti- 
tution or  law  can  be  obligatory  upon  human  beings  any  far- 
ther than  it  is  in  accordance  with  and  declaratory  of  moral 
law.  All  legislation  and  all  constitutions  not  founded  upon 
this  basis  and  not  recognizing  the  moral  law  as  the  only  law 
of  the  universe  are  null  and  void,  and  all  attempts  to  establish 
and  enforce  them  are  odious  tyranny  and  usurpation.  Hu- 
man  beings  may  form  constitutions,  establish  governments  and 
enact  statutes  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  highest  virtue 
and  happiness  of  the  trorld,  ana  for  the  declaration  and  en- 
forcement of  moral  law,  and  in  so  far  forth  as  human  govern- 
ments are  essential  to  this  end  and  absolutely  no  farther. 

6.  It  follows  that  no  government  is  lawful  or  innocent  that 
does  not  recogpize  the  moral  law  as  the  only  universal  law, 
and  God  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge  to  whom  na- 
tions in  their  national  capacity  as  well  as  all  individuals  are 
amenable.  The  moral  law  of  God  is  the  only  law  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  nations,  and  nothing  can  be  rightful  govern- 
ment but  such  as  is  founded  and  a£nini8tered  in  its  support 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

HUMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

VL  I  am  to  make  several  remarks  respecting  firms  of  gov- 
ernment^ the  right  and  duty  of  Revolution  ^c. 
In  this  lecture  I  shall  show: 

I.  The  reasons  why  Gtod  has  made  no  particular  form 
OF  Church  or  civil  GovERNMEifrs  universally  obuoatory. 

II.  The  particular  forms  of  Church  and  civil  <5ov- 

ERNMENT  MUST  AND  WILL  DEPEND  UPON  THE  INTELUGENCE  AND 
VIRTUE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

III.  That  form  of  (Jovbrnment  is  obuoatory,  that  is 

BEST  SUITED  TO  MEET  THE  NECESSITIES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

IV.  Revolutions   become  necessary   and   obuoatory, 

WHEN  THE  VIRTUE  AND  INTELUGENCE,  OR  THE  VICE  AND  IGNOR- 
ANCE OF  THE  PEOPLE  DEMAND  THEM. 

V.  In  WHAT  CASES  Human  Legislation  is  vaud,  and  m 

WHAT  CASES  IT  IS  NULL  AND  VOID. 

VI.  In  what  cases  we  are  bound  to  disobey  Human 
Government. 

/.  7%6  reasons  why  God  has  made  no  firm  of  CkurA  or 
civil  Government  universally  obligatory* 

I.  That  God  has  no  where  in  the  Kbie  given  directions  in 
regard  to  any  particular  form  of  church  or  secular  govern- 
ment, is  a  matter  of  fact. 

3.  That  he  did  not  consider  the  then  existing  forms,  either 
of  church  or  state  government,  as  of  perpetual  obligation,  is 
also  certain. 

3.  He  did  not  ^ve  directions  in  regard  to  particular  fonns 
of  government,  either  of  church  or  state; 

(I.)  Because  no  such  directions  could  be  eiven,  without 
producing  great  revolutions  and  governmental  opposition  to 
Christianity.  The  governments  of  the  world  are  and  always 
have  been  exceedingly  various  in  form.  To  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  insist  upon  any  particular  form,  as  being  universally 
obligatory,  woiud  be  calling  out  great  national  opposition  to 
rel^on. 

(2.)  Becauset  no  particular  form,  of  church  or  state  gov- 
ernment, either  now  is,  or  ever  has  been  suited  to  all  degrees 
of  intelligence,  and  all  states  of  society. 

(3.)  Because  the  forms  of  both  church  and  state  govern- 
ments, need  to  be  changed,  with  any  great  elevations  or  de- 
pressions of  society  in  regard  to  their  intelligence  and  virtue« 
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//.  The  particular  forms  of  Church  and  State  Gooemmen/, 
must  and  will  dq>ena  tpon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the 
peonU, 

L  Democracy  is  selAsovemmcnt,  and  can  never  be  safe  or 
nsefiil,  except  so  far  as  £erc  are  sufficient  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue in  the  community  to  impose,  by  mutual  consent,  salutanr 
self-restraints,  and  to  enforce  bjr  the  power  of  public  senti- 
ment, and  bj  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which  are  indispensable  to  the  highest  good  of  any 
community. 

2.  Republics  are  another  and  less  pure  form  of  selfgov- 
emment 

3.  When  there  are  not  sufficient  inteUigence  and  virtue 
among  the  people,  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
good  of  (he  state  or  nation,  then  both  democracies  and  repub* 
lies  are  improper  and  impracticable,  as  forms  of  ^vemment 

4.  When  there  is  too  little  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the 
mass  of  the  people,  to  legislate  on  correct  principles,  mon- 
archies are  better  calculated  to  restrain  vice  and  promote  virtue* 

5.  In  the  worst  states  of  society,  despotisms,  either  civil 
or  military,  are  the  only  proper  and  efficient  forms  of  govern* 
raent  n  is  true  indeed  that  a  resort  to  despotic  government 
is  an  evil,  and  all  that  can  be  truly  said  is,  that  in  certain 
states  of  desperate  anarchy,  despotic  government  is  the  less  of 
two  evils. 

6.  When  virtue  and  intelligence  are  nearly  universal  de* 
mocratic  forms  of  government  are  well  suited  to  promote  ths 
public  good* 

7.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  democracy  is  greatly  condu« 
cive  to  die  general  diffiidon  of  knowledge  on  governmental 
subjects. 

8.  Although  in  some  respects  less  convenient  and  more  ex- 
pensive, yet  m  a  suitable  state  of  society,  a  democracy  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  desirable  form,  ei&er  of  church  or 
state  government: 

(1.)  It  is  conducive,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  general 
intelligence. 

(&)  Under  a  democracy,  the  people  are  more  generally 
acquainted  with  the  laws. 

fS.^  They  are  more  interested  in  them. 

(4.)  Tins  form  of  government  creates  a  more  general  feel- 
ing of  individual  responsibility. 

(5.)  Governmental  questions  are  more  apt  to  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  understood  before  tiiey  are  adopted. 
37» 
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(6.)  As  the  difihsion  of  knowledge  ia  fivrorable  to  infivi- 
dual  and  public  virtue,  democracy  i«  highly  conducive  to  w- 
tue  and  happiness. 

9.  God  has  always  proiddentially  riven  to  mankind  flMse 
forms  of  government  tnat  were  suited  to  llie  degrees  of  vip* 
tue  and  intelligence  among  thenu 

10.  If  they  have  been  eztremelv  ienorant  and  TiciottSy  he 
has  restrained  them  by  the  iron  rod  of  human  de^>oti8m» 

1 1.  If  more  intelligent  and  virtuous,  he  has  given  tiieai  the 
milder  forms  of  limited  monarchies. 

12.  If  still  more  intelligent  and  virtuous,  he  has  given  diem 
still  more  liberty,  and  providentially  established  republics  for 
their  government 

13.  Whenever  the  general  state  of  intelligence  has  pe^ 
nutted  it,  he  has  put  them  to  the  test  of  self-government  and 
selArestraint,  by  establishing  democracies. 

14.  If  the  world  ever  becomes  perfectly  virtuous  both 
church  and  state  governments  will  be  proportionallj  modified, 
and  employed  in  expounding  and  applying  the  great  pnnd- 
ples  of  moral  law  to  the  spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of 
men. 

15.  The  above  principles  are  equally  applicable  to  church 
and  civil  governments.  Episcopacy  is  well  suited  to  a  state 
of  general  ignorance  among  the  people.  Presbyterianism, 
or  Church  Republicanism  is  better  suited  to  a  more  advanced 
state  of  intelligence  and  the  prevalence  of  Christian  prind- 

Ele.    While  Congregationaliun.  or  spiritual  I>eraoamcy,is 
est  suited  and  only  suited  to  a  state  of  general  intelligence, 
and  the  prevalence  of  Christian  principle. 
./         16.  God^s  providence  has  alwav s  modified  bofli  church  and 
state  governments,  so  as  to  suit  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people.    As  churches  and  nationji  rise  and  fall  in  the 
scale  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  these  various  forms  of  eov- 
emment  naturally  and  necessarilv  give  place  to  each  other. 
8o  that  ecclesiastical  and  state  despotism  or  liberty,  depend 
naturally,  providentially,  and  necessarily  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people. 
''         17.  God  is  infinitely  benevolent,  and  from  time  to  time, 
gives  the  people  as  much  liberty  as  they  can  bear. 

///.  Thai  form  of  Chvernnient  is  obligatofy^  that  i$  b&t  smUd 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  peopk. 

1.  This  follows  as  a  seli^vident  truth,  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  necessity  is  the  condition  of  die  right  of  human  gov- 
ernment   To  meet  this  necessity  is  the  object  of  government; 
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and  that  goveniiiieDt  is  obligatory  and  best,  which  is  demand- 
ed bjihe  circumstances,  intelligence  and  m<Huls  of  the  people. 

2.  Consequentlj,  in  certain  states  of  society,  it  would  be  a 
Christian's  du^  to  praj  fi>r  and  sustain  even  a  military  despot- 
ism; in  a  certaip  olner  state  of  society,  to  pray  for  and  sus* 
tain  a  monarchy;  and  in  other  states,  to  pray  for  and  sustain 
a  republic;  and  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  virtue  and 
intelligence,  to  pray  for  and  sustain  a  democracy;  if  indeed  a 
democracy  is  the  most  wholesome  form  of  self-government, 
which  may  admit  a  doubt  It  is  ridiculous  to  set  up  the  claim 
of  a  EKiviiie  Right  for  any  stereotyped  form  of  government 
That  form  of  Gwemment  which  is  demanded  by  the  state  of 
sodefy  and  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  has,  of 
necesaty,  the  Divine  right  and  sanction,  and  none  other  has  or 
can  have.  ^ 

IV.  Revolutions  become  necessary  and  obligalofy^  when  the 
viftiMC  and  intelligenu  or  the  vice  and  ignorance  ofjhe  people  d^ 
tnand  them, 

1.  This  is  a  thing  of  course.  When  one  foim  of  govern- 
ment &ils  to  meet  any  longer  the  necessities  of  the  people,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  revolutionize. 

3.  In  such  cases  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose  revolution;  for  in 
some  way  the  benevolence  of  God  will  bring  it  about    Upon 
this  principle  atone,  can  what  is  generally  termed  the  Ameri-     I 
can  Revolution  be  justified.    Tm  intelligence  and  virtue  of     f 
our  Puritan  fore-fathers  rendered  a  monarchy  an  unnecessary 
burden,  and  a  republican  form  of  government  both  appropri- 
ate and  necessary;  and  God  always  allows  his  children  as    y 
much  liberty  as  they  are  prepared  to  enjoy.  *  ^ 

3.  The  stability  of  our  republican  institutions  must  depend 
upon  the  progress  of  general  intelligence  and  virtue*  If  in 
these  respects  the  nation  falls,  if  general  intelUeence,  pubUc 
and  private  virtue  sink  to  that  point  below  which  self-control 
becomes  in^iossible,  we  must  &ll  back  into  monarchy,  limited 
or  absolute;  or  into  civil  or  military  despotism;  just  according 
to  the  national  standard  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  This  is 
just  as  certain  as  that  God  governs  the  world,  oc  that  causes 
produce  their  efiects. 

4.  Therefore,  it  is  die  madest  conceivable  policy,  for  Christ*      ^ 
ians  to  attempt  to  uproot  human  governments,  whiie  they  ought 

to  be  engaged  in  sustaining  them,  upon  the  great  principles  of 
the  mord  law.    It  is  certainly  stark  nonsense,  if  not  abomina- 
ble wickedness,  to  overlook  either  in  theory  or  practice,  these       / 
plain,  common  sense  and  universal  truths.  ^ 
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V        V.  In  xohat  cases  human  legUlatifmUvalid^Q^ 
'   it  ismdl  and  vwL 

1.  Human  legidatbn  is  valid,  when  called  for  bj  flie  neces- 
sities, that  is,  bj  the  natore,  relations  and  drcamBtaoces  of 
tiiepeofde* 

3.  Just  that  kind  and  decree  of  human  legislation  which 
are  demanded  b^  the  necessities  of  the  people  are  obligatory. 

3.  Human  legislation  is  utterly  null  and  ifoid  in  all  other  ca> 
ses  whatsoever;  and  I  maj  add,  tiiat  divine  legislation  woeU 
be  equaUv  null  and  void;  unless  demanded  hy  &  nature,  rela- 
tions, and  necessities  of  the  universe.  Consequently  human 
beings  can  never  legislate  in  opposition  to  ttie  moral  law. 
Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  supreme  love  to  God  and  eqml 
love  to  our  neighbor,  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  obligatory. 

VL  tn  what  cases  we  are  bound  to  disobey  kuman  govemmmis. 

i.  We  may  yield  obedience,  when  the  thing  required  does 
not  involve  a  violation  of  moral  obligation* 

2.  We  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  when  legislation  is  in 
accordance  witii  the  law  of  nature^ 

3.  We  are  bound  to  obey  when  tiie  thing  reqmred  has  no 
moral  character  in  itself;  upon  the  principle,  that  obedience, 
in  this  case,is  a  less  evil  than  revouitbn  and  nnsrule.    Bat, 

4.  We  are  bound  in  all  cases  to  disobey,  when  bumanlegiifae 
tion  contravenes  moral  law,  or  invades  tb^  rights  of  conscienoe. 

VIL  ^ppl}f  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  rights  and  dutief  of 

o    govermmenis  and  subjects  m  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  neee»- 

sary penalties  of  lam: — the  suppression  of  mobs^  tiMurrecttoiit, 

rebellion;  and  also  in  relation  to  war^  smtry^  Sabbath  desecro' 

tion^  Sfc. 

In  (fiscussing  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  must, 

L  Notice  some  principles  that  have  been  settied. 

2.  Apply  these  settied  principles  to  the  subjects  first 
named. 

L  Notice  some  principles  that  have  been  settied. 

In  the  preceding  lectures  it  has  been  shown, 

1.  That  all  government  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  the 
end  of  all  righteous  govemmoit  is  and  must  be  the  highest 
good  of  both  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 

2.  We  have  seen  that  all  law  is  either  moral  or  ^diysicaL 

3.  That  all  law  for  the  government  of  fireemonu  agents  is 
and  must  be  moral  law. 

4.  That  moral  law  is  that  rule  of  willing  and  acting  that  is 
suited  to  the  natures,  relations  and  circumstances  of  moral 
agents. 
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5.  We  have  seen  tiiat  file  right  to  govern  is  founded  in  the 
value  of  the  end  to  be  secured  bj  government,  and  condi^ 
tionated, 

(1.)  Upon  the  necessity  of  government  as  a  means  to  this 
end,  and 

(2.)  Upon  the  natural  and]moraI  attributes  of  the  ruler,  and 
also  upon  his  ability  and  willingness  to  so  administer  gov- 
ernment as  to  secure  the  end  of  eovemment. 

6.  We  have  seen  that  the  right  to  govern  implies: 

[Let  the  reader  here  recur  to  what  is  written  under  this 
head  on  pages  21  and  23.] 

7.  We  have  seen  that  the  right  to  govern  is  bounded  only 
but  absolutely  by  the  necessity  of  government;  that  just 
that  kind  and  degree  of  government  is  lawful  which  is  neces- 
sarv  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  highest  good  of  both  ruler 
ana  ruled;  that  arbitrary  legislation  is  in v^id  and  tyrannical 
legislation,  and  that  in  no  case  can  arbitrary  enactments  be 
law. 

8.  We  have  seen  that  no  unequal  or  inequitable  enactment 
can  be  law,  and  nothing  can  by  any  possibility  be  law  but  the 
rule  ^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

9.  We  have  seen  also  that  human  rulers  can  justly  legislate 
only  in  support  of  divine  government  but  never  against  it 
That  no  enactment  can  by  anv  possibility  be  law  that  contra- 
venes the  moral  law  or  law  oi  God. 

10.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  apply  these  immutable  and  well 
established  principles. 

1.  To  the  rights  and  duties  of  government  in  relation  to 
mobs,  riots,  dec.  It  is  plain  that  the  right  and  duty  to 
govern  for  the  securi^  and  promotion  of  the  public  interests 
implies  the  right  and  duty  to  use  any  means  necessary  to 
this  result  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  ruler  has  the  right  to 
govern,  and  yet  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  use  the  necessary 
means.  Some  have  taken  the  ground  of  the  inviolabili^  of 
human  life,  and  have  insisted  that  to  take  life  is  wrong  joer  se^ 
and  of  course  that  eovemments  are  to  be  sustained  without 
taking  life.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  govern- 
ments  have  no  right  to  resort  to  physical  force  to  sustain  the 
authority  of  law.  But  this  is  a  most  absurd  philosophy,  and 
amounts  to  just  this: — ^The  ral^r  has  a  right  to  govern  while 
the  subject  is  pleased  to  obey;  but  if  the  subject  refuse  obe* 
dience,  why  then  the  right  to  eovem  ceases,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  the  right  to  govern  should  exist  when  the  right  to  enforce 
obedience  does  not  exist    This  philosophy  is  in  fact  a  denial 
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of  the  ri^t  to  Bse  the  necessary  means  for  the  pnmMtkm  of 
the  great  end  for  which  all  moral  agents  are  bound  to  H^e. 
And  jet  strange  to  tell,  this  philosophy  professes  to  deny  Ibc 
right  to  use  force  and  to  take  life  in  support  of  goTenunest 
on  the  ground  of  beneyolence,  that  is,  that  benevoleaee  £m»* 
bids  it.  What  is  tiiis  bat  mmntaining  tfiat  Ae  law  of  benevo- 
lence demands  that  we  should  love  others  too  much  to  use- the 
indispensable  means  to  secure  their  good?  Or  that  we  sfaouU 
love  the  whole  too  much  to  execute  the  law  upon  tfiose  who 
would  destroy  all  good?  Shame  on  such  a  ^losophy.  It 
overlooks  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation  and  of  all  moraK^ 
and  religion.  Just  as  if  an  enhgbtened  benevolence  codd 
forbid  tbe  due,  wholesome  and  necessary  execution  of  law. 
This  philosophy  impertinently  urges  the  commandment,  ^  Tboa 
shalt  not  kilV'  as  prohibiting  all  taking  of  human  life.  Bat  it 
may  be  asked,  why  say  kuman  life.  The  commandment,  so 
far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  as  fully  prohibit  the  killing  of 
animals  or  vegetables  as  it  does  of  men.  The  ^uestfon  is 
what  kind  of  killing  does  tUs  commandment  prohibit?  Cer- 
tainly not  all  killing  of  human  beings,  for  in  the  next  chapter 
we  are  commanded  to  kill  human  ^ings  for  certain  cfines* 
The  ten  commandments  are  precepts,  wd  the  lawgiver,  after 
laying  down  the  precepts,  goes  on  to  spedfy  the  penalties 
tbiat  are  to  be  inflicted  by  men  for  a  violation  of  ^ese  pre- 
cepts. Some  of  these  penalties  are  death,  and  the  p^K^ty 
for  the  violation  of  the  precept  under  consideration  is  death. 
It  is  certain  that  this  precept  was  not  intended  to  prohibit 
the  taking  of  life  for  murder.  A  consideration  of  the  law  in 
its  tenor  and  spirit  renders  it  most  evident  that  the  precept  in 
question  protubits  murder,  and  the  penalty  of  deaim  is 
added  by  the  lawgiver  to  the  violation  of  this  precept  Now 
how  absurd  and  impertinent  it  is  to  quote  this  precept  in  pr^ 
hibition  of  taking  life  under  all  circumstances! 

Men  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do  whatever  is  plainly 
indispensable  to  the  highest  good  of  man,  and  therefore  wy 
thing  can  by  any  possibility  be  law  tfiat  diould  prohibit  the 
taking  of  human  life  when  it  became  indispensable  to  the 
great  end  of  government  This  right  is  every  where  recog* 
nized  in  the  Bible,  and  if  it  were  not,  still  the  right  woora 
exist  This  philosophy  tliat  I  am  0[q>06ing,  assumes  that  the 
will  of  God  creates  law,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  take 
life  without  an  express  warrant  from  him.    But  the  fitcts  are, 

(1.)  That  Crod  nas  given  us  an  express  warrant  and  i&jnnc* 
tion  to  take  life  for  certain  crimes,  and, 
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(2;)  If  he  bad  not,  it  would  be  duty  to  do  so  whenever  the 
pablic  good  required  it  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  moral 
[a^w^  is  the  law  of  nature.,  and  that  eveiy  thing  is  lawful  and 
right  tliat  is  plainly  demanded  for  the  promotion  of  the  high- 
est eood  of  being.  ^ 

The  philosophy  of  which  I  am  speaking  lays  nwch  stress 
apou  what  it  calls  inalienable  rights.  It  assumes  that  man 
has  a  title  or  right  to  life  in  such  a  sense  that  he  can  not  for- 
feit it  by  crime.  But  the  fact  is,  diere  are  no  rights  inaliena- 
ble in  this  sense.  There  can  be  no  such  ri^ts.  Whenever 
any  individual,  by  &e  commission  of  crime,  comes  into  sach 
a  relation  to  the  public  interest  that  his  death  is  a  necessary 
means  of  securing  the  highest  public  good,  his  life  is  forfeited, 
and  to  take  the  forfeiture  at  his  hands  is  the  duty  of  the  gov-  ^ 
emment 

%  It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  principles  are  equally  ap- 
plicrable  to  insurrections,  rebellion,  &;c.  While  government 
is  right,  it  is  duty,  and  while  it  is  right  and  du^  because  ne- 
cessary as  a  means  to  the  great  end  upon  which  benevolence 
terminates,  it  must  be  both  fiie  right  and  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  the  subjects,  to  ase  any  mdispensable  means 
for  the  suppression  of  insurrections,  rebellion,  dec*,  as  also 
for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  the  execution  of  law.  > 
3.  These  principles  will  guide  us  in  ascertaining  the  rights,  ^ 
and  of  course  the  duty  of  governments  in  relation  to  war. 

War  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  and  horrible  forms  of  sin 
unless  it  be  evidently  demanded  by  and  prosecuted  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law.    Observe,  war  to  be  in  any  case  a 
virtue  or  to  be  less  than  a  crime  of  infinite  magnitude,  must 
not  only  be  honestly  believed  by  those  who  engage  in  it,  to 
be  demanded  by  the  law  of  benevolence,  but  it  must  also  be 
engaged  in  by  them  with  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  me  highest  good  of  being.    That  war  has  been  in  some 
instances  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  since  God  has  sometimes  commanded 
them,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  they  not  been  de- 
manded by  the  highest  good  of  the  universe.    In  those  cases,    ^ 
if  those  who  were  commanded  to  engage  in  them  had  benev- 
olent intentions  in  prosecuting  them  as  God  had  in  command- 
ing them,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  they  sinned.    Rulers  are 
represented  as  God's  ministers  to  execute  wrath  upon  the 
goilty*    If  in  the  Providence  of  God  He  should  find  it  dbty 
to  destroy  or  to  rebuke  a  nation  for  his  own  glory  and  the 
highest  good  of  being,  he  may,  beyond  question,  command  that 
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they  should  be  chastised  bjr  the  hand  of  man.  But  to  bo 
case  is  war  any  thing  else  ttum  a  most  horrible  crime  anieas 
it  is  plainly  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  exist,  and  unless  it 
be  actually  eneaged  in  in  obedince  to  his  wilL  This  is  true 
of  all^  both  of  rulers  and  of  subjects  who  engage  in  war. 
Selfish  war  is  wholesale  murder.  For  a  nation  to  declare  war 
or  for  persons  to  enlist  or  in  any  way  to  designedly  aid  or 
abet  in  the  declaration  or  prosecution  of  war  upon  any  other 
conditions  than  those  just  specified  involves  the  guilt  of  moi^ 
der. 

\/  There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a  more  abominabie 
and  fiendish  maxim  thw  ^^our  country  right  or  wrong.^'  Re> 
centlv  this  maxim  seems  to  have  been  adopted  and  avowed  is 
relation  to  tiie  present  war  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico. 
It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  some  that  it  is  the  duty  of  good 
subjects  to  sympathize  with  and  support  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  in  which  they  have  uniustly  engaged, 
and  to  which  tiiey  have  committed  themselves,  upon  tiie 
eround  that  since  it  is  commenced  it  must  be  prosecuted  as 
uie  less  of  two  evils*  The  same  class  of  men  seem  to  have 
adopted  tiie  same  philosophy  in  respect  to  slavery.  Slaveiy, 
as  it  exists  in  this  country,  uiey  acknowledge  to  be  indefen- 
sible on  the  ground  of  right;  that  it  is  a  ereat  evil  and  a 
great  sin,  but  it  must  be  let  alone  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  It 
exists,  say  they,  and  it  can  not  be  alxdisbed  without  distorb* 
ing  the  friendly  relations  and  federal  union  of  tiie  States, 
therefore  the  institution  must  be  sustained.  The  philosophy 
is  this:  war  and  slaverv  as  they  exist  in  this  nation  are  un- 
just, but  they  exist,  and  to  sustain  them  is  duty,  because  thdr 
existence,  under  the  circumstances,  is  the  less  of  two  evik 
To  this  I  answer: 
'^  1.  That  of  moral  evils  or  sins  we  can  not  know  which  is 
tiie  least,  that  is,  which  involves  the  least  or  the  greatest 
guilt 

2.  I  would  ask,  do  these  philosophers  intend  to  admit  tiiat 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  unjustiy  waged  is  sin,  and  that  the 
support  of  slavery  in  this  country  is  sin,  Imt  that  the  sin  of 
supporting  them  is  less  than  would  be  tfie  sin  of  abandoning 
them  under  tiie  circumstances  t  If  they  mean  this,  to  be  sare 
this  were  singular  logic  To  repent  of  a  sin  and  fonnke  it 
were  a  greater  sin  tbm  to  persist  in  it!  True  and  genuine 
repentance  of  a  sin  is  sin,  and  even  a  greater  sin  than  that  re* 

^        pented  of!  Who  does  not  know  that  it  can  never  be  sin  to 
repent  of  sin  t    To  repent  and  forsake  all  sin  is  always  right 


always  datjr  and  can  in  po  case  be  no.  If  var  has  been  uo- 
Just)  J  waged,  if  slaveij  or  any  thing  else  exists  that  involves 
injastice  and  wpressioa  or  sin  in  an^  form,  it  cannot  be  8|n  to 
abandon  it  To  abhor  and  reject  it  at  once  nuist  be  dutjr, 
and  to  persevere  in  it  is  only  to  add  insult  to  injurj. 

Nothing  can  sanctify  any  crime  but  that  which  renders  it 
no  crime,  but  a  virtue.    Hut  the  philosophers  whose  views  I 
am  examining^  must  if  consistent,  take  the  ground  that  since 
^rar  and  slavery  exist,. ulthougl^  their  commencement  was  un- 
just and  sinful,  yet  since  they  exist,  it  is  no  crime  but  a  virtue 
to  sustain  them  as  the  least  of  two  natural  evils.    But  I 
would  ask  to  whom  are  thev  the  least  of  two  evils?  To  ouiv 
selves  or  to  being  in  generalt  The  least  of  two  present,  or  of 
two  ultimate  evils?  Our  duty  is  not  to  calculate  the  evils  in 
respect  merely  to  ourselves  or  to  this  nation  and  those  imme- 
diately oppressed  and  injured,  but  to  look  abroad  upon  the 
world  and  the  universe,  and  inquire  what  are  the  evils  result- 
ing  and  likely  to  result  to  the  world,  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
universe  from  the  declaration  and  prosecution  of  such'  a  war, 
and  from  the  support  of  slavery  by  a  nation  professing  what 
we  profess;  a  nation  boasting  of  liberty;  wtio  have  drawn 
the  sword  and  bathed  it  in  blood  in  defence  of  the  principle 
that  all  men  have  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty;  that  they 
are  bom  free  and  equaL    Such  a  nation  proclaiming  such  a 
principle  and  fighting  in  the  defence  of  it,  standing  with  its 
proud  foot  on  the  neck  of  three  millions  of  crushed  and 
prostrate  slaves!  O  horrible!  This  a  less  evil  to  the  world  than 
emancipation  or  even  than  the  dismemberment  of  our  hypo- 
critical union!  ^O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush!''  The  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  unjustly  engaged  in  a  less  evil  than  repentance 
and  restitution?  It  is  impossible.    Honesty  is  always  and  ne-    ^ 
cessarily  the  best  policy.    Nations  are  bound  by  the  same 
law  as  individuals.    If  mey  have  done  wrong  it  is  always  du- 
ty and  bgAorable  for  them  to  repent,  confess,  and  make  resti- 
tution* iTo  adopt  the  maxim,  ^*Our  countiy  right  or  wrong," 
and  to  s^pattuse  with  ^e  government  4n  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  unrighteously  waged  must  involve  the  ^It  of  mur- 
der.S  To  adopt  the  maxim,  K)ur  union  even  with  perpetual 
sls^roj,"  is  an  abomination  so  execrable  as  npt  to  be  named 
by  a  just  mind  without  indignation.  ^ 

4.  'The  same  principles  am>ly  .to  governmental  sabbath  des- 
ecration.   Tiht  Sabbath  is  plainly  a  IKvine  Institution  found- 
ed in  the  necessities  of  human  beings.    The  letter  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  forbids  all  labor  of  every  kind,  and  under  all 
38 
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drcQinBtaiices  on  that  day.  Biit%  as  has  been  said  in  a  fernirr 
lectare^  (he  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath^'being  identical 
with  the  law  of  benevolence,  sinnetimes  requires  tk^  violatioi 
of  the  letter  of  the  law.  Both  governments  and  individoaii 
mav,  and  it  is  their  datj  to  do,  on  the  Sabbath,  whatever  is 
plainlj  required  by  the  ef^at  law  of  benevolence.  Bot  no* 
thing  more,  absolutely.  No  human  legislature  can  nullify  the 
moral  law.  No  human  legislation  can  make  it  right  or  law&l 
to  violate  any  command  of  God.  All  human  enactments  rt- 
quiring  or  sanctioning  the  violation  of  any  command  of  Goi 
are  not  only  null  and  void,  but  they  are  a  blasphemoos  usurp- 
ation and  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  of  God. 

5.  The  same  principles  apply  to  slavery.    No  human  con- 
stitution or  enactment  can^  by  any  possibility,  be  law  that  re- 
cognizes the  right  of  one  human  being  to  enslave  another  is 
a  sense  that  implies  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholder. 
Selfishness  is  wrong  per  se.    It  is  therefore  always  and  unaJ- 
terably  wrong.    No  enactment^  human  or  Divine,  can  legalizt 
selfishness  and  make  it  right,  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances.   Slavery  or  any  other  evil,  to  be  a  crime,  roust  imply 
selfishness.    It  must  imply  a  violation  of  the  conunand,  ''TIxmi 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.^'    If  it  implies  a  breach  of 
this,  it  is  wrong  invariably  and  necessarily,  and  no  legislation 
orany  thing  else  can  make  it  right    God  can  not  authorize  iu 
The  nible  can  not  sanction  it,  and  if  both  God  and  the  ffible 
were  to  sanction  it,  it  could  not  be  lawful.    God*s  arbitiary 
will  is  not  law.    The  moral  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  his  will  as  his  own  necessary  existence  is.    He 
can  not  alter  or  repeal  it    He  could  not  sanctify  selfishness 
and  make  it  right     Nor  can  any  book  be  receivedf  as  of  IKvine 
authority  that  sanctions  selfishness.    God  and  the  Bible  quo- 
ted to  sustain  and  sanctify  slaveholding  in  a  sense  implying 
selfishness!    'Tis  blasphemous!    That  slaveholding,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  this  country,  implies  selfishness  at  least,  in  almost  all 
instances,  is  too  plain  to  need  proof.    The  sinfiilness  of  slave^ 
holding  and  war,  in  almost  all  cases,  and  in  eveiy  case  where 
the  terms  slaveholding  and  war  are  used  in  their  popular  sig- 
nification, will  appear  irresistible,  if  we  consider  that  sin  is 
selfishness,  and  tnat  all  selfishness  is  necessarily  sinfuL    De- 
prive a  human  being  of  liberty  who  has  been  guilty  of  no 
crime !    Rob  him  of  himself—- his  body — ^his  soul— ^  time  and 
his  earnings  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  master,  and  attempt 
to  justify  this  on  the  principles  of  moral  law!    It  is  the  great- 
est absurdity,  and  the  most  revolting  wickedness. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 
MORAL  DEPRAVITY. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  human  depravity,  I  shall, 

!•  Define  the  term  Depravity. 

II.  Point  out  the  Distinction  between  Physical  and 
Moral  Depravity. 

III.  I^ow  OF  WHAT  Physical  Depravity  can  be  predi* 
gated. 

IV.  Op  what  Moral  Depravity  can  be  predicated. 

V.  That  Mankind  are  both  Physically  and  Morally 
Depraved. 

VI.  That  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  Moral 
Agency,  and  previous  to  Regeiteration,  the  Moral  De- 
pravity of  Mankind  is  Universal. 

VII.  That  during  the  above  period  the  Moral  De- 
pravity OF  Mankind  is  Total. 

VIII.  The  proper  method  of  accounting  for  the  Uni- 
versal Total  Moral  Depravity  of  the  Unregenerate 
Moral  Agents  of  our  Race. 

/.  Definition  of  the  term  Depromty. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  de  and  pravus*  Pravus 
means  crooked.  De  is  intensive.  Depravo  literallj  and 
primarily  means  crooked,  not  in  the  sense  of  original  or  con- 
stitutional crookedness^  but  in  the  sense  of  having  become 
crooked.  The  term  does  not  imply  original  mat-conforma- 
tion, but  lapsed,  fallen,  departed  from  right  or  straight  It 
always  implies  deterioration,  or  fall  from  a  former  state  of* 
moral  or  physical  perfection. 

Depravity  always  implies  a  departure  from  a  state  of  ori- 
ginal integrity,  or  from  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  being 
who  is  the  subject  of  depravity.  Thus  we  should  not  call  that 
beine  depraved  who  abode  in  a  state  of  conformity  to  the  ori- 
ginal laws  of  his  being,  phvsical  and  moral.  But  we  jusdy 
call  a  being  depraved,  who  has  departed  from  conformity  to 
those  laws,  whether  those  laws  be  physical  or  moraL 

//.  Point  out  the  distinction  between  pht/sical  and  moral  de. 
pravitif. 

Physical  depravity,  as  the  word  denotes,  is  the  depravity 
of  constitution,  or  substance,  as  distinguished  from  depravify 
of  free  moral  action.  It  mav  be  predicated  of  body  or  of 
mind.    Physical  depravity,  when  predicated  of  the  body,  is 
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oommoiilj  and  rightly  teimed  disease.    It  consists  in  a  phjn- 
cal  departure  frm  dbe  laws  of  life  and  beolth,  a  lapsed,  or 
fallen  state  of  the  constitution  or  physical  oi^anizalioiL,  a 
state  in  which  die  bodily  organization  is  imperfect  and  inf 
1,  and  in  which  healthy  organic  action  is  not  sustained, 
lien  physical  depravity  is  pt^icsted  of  mind,  it  is  intended 
that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  either  in  substance,  or  in  coose- 
^quence  of  their  connection  with  and  dependence  upon  the 
body,  are  in  a  diseased,  lapsed,  fallen,  degenerate  state,  so 
Jbat   the  healthy  action  ofthose  powers  is  not  sustained. 
/Thysical  depravity^  beinp  depraidty  of  yibstance  as   op 
/|M)fiecno3ep^^  have  no 

(nior^  j^ibygycacter.  It  may,  as  we  shall  sSe,  be  caused  by  moral 
d^fMuvity;  and  a  moral  agent  may  be  blameworthy  for  hav- 
ing rendered  himself  phyacally  depraved,  either  in  body  or 
mind.  But  physical  depravity,  whether  of  bod^  or  of  mind, 
can  have  no  moral  character  in  itself,  for  the  plain  reason  that 
it  is  involuntary,  and  in  its  nature  disease,  and  not  sin. 

Moral  depravity  is  the  depravity  of  firee  will,  not  of  the  fa- 
culty itself,  but  of  its  free  action.  It  consists  in  a  violation  of 
moral  law.  Depravity  of  the  will,  as  afacultif^  is,  or  vrould 
be  physical,  and  not  moral  depravity.  It  would  be  depravity 
of  substance,  and  not  of  free,  responsible  choice.  Moral  de- 
pravity is  depravity  of  choice,  ItJajEi  choice  at  variance  with 
moral  law,  moral  risljt  It  is  synonymous  wiih  sin  or  sinlui*'" 
n'^S.^^M  tSlnoral'^pravity,  because  it  consists  in  a  violation 
of  moral  law,  and  because  it  has  moral  character. 

Ill  Of  viwU  physical  depramty  can  be  predicated, 

1.  It  can  be  predicated  of  any  organized  substance.  That 
is,  every  organized  substance  is  liable  to  become  depraved. 
Depravity  is  a  possible  state  of  every  oi^anized  body  or  sub- 
stance in  enstence. 

2l  Physical  depravity  may  be  predicated  of  mind,  as  has 
already  oeen  said,  especially  in  its  connection  with  an  organ- 
ized body.  As  mind  in  connection  with  body,  manifests  itself 
through  it,  acts  by  means  of  it,  and  is  dependent  upon  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  the  body  become  diseased,  or  physically  de- 
praved, die  mind  can  not  but  be  affected  by  this  state  of  the 
Dody,  through  and  by  means  of  which  it  acts.  The  normal 
manifestations  of  mind  can  not,  in  such  case,  be  reasonably 
expected.  Physical  depravity  may  be  predicated  of  all  the 
powers  and  involuntary  states  of  mind,  of  the  intelligence,  of 
the  sensibility,  and  of  the  faculty  of  will.  That  is,  tli^  actings 
and  states  of  the  intelligence,  may  become  disordered,  de- 
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praved,  deranged,  or  fallen  from^  flie  state  of  integrity  ttd 
healthiness.  This,  every  one  knows^  as  it  is  matter  of  daily 
experience  and  observation.  Whether  this  in  all  cases  is,  and 
must  be  caused  by  the  state  of  the  bodily  organizataon,  dMt 
is,  whether  it  is  always  and  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
depraved  state  of  the  brain  and  nervoup  sjrstem,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  know.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  in  some  in* 
stances  at  least,  be  a  depravity  or  derangement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind  itself.  •• 

The  sensibility,  or  feeling  department  of  the  mind,  may  be 
sadly  and  physically  depraved*    This  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience*     The  appetites  and  passions,  the  desires  and 
cravings,  the  antipathies  and  repellencies  of  the  feelings  fall 
into  great  disorder  and  anarchy.    Numerous  artificial  appe- 
tites are  generated,  and  the  whole  sensibility  becomes  a  wil- 
derness, a  chaos  of  conflicting  and  clamorous  desires,  emotions, 
and  passions.    That  this  state  of  the  sensibility  is  often,  and 
perhaps  always,  owing  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system  with  which  it  is  connected,  through  and 
by  which  it  manifests  itself,  there  can  be  but  little  room  to 
doubt    But  whether  this  is  always  and  necessarily  so,  no  one 
can  tell.    We  know  that  the  sensibility  manifests  great  physi- 
cal depranty.    Whether  this  depravity  belong  exclusively  to 
the  body,  or  to  the  mind,  or  to  both  in  connection,  I  will  not 
venture  to  affirm.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or 
of  my  knowledge,  I  dare  not  hazard  an  affirmation  upon  the 
subject    The  human  body  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  phvsical 
depravity.    The  human  mind  also  certainly  manifests  physic- 
al depravity. 

/F.  Of  what  moral  dt^raivity  can  be  predicated. 
I.  Not  of  substance;  for  over  involuntary  substance  the 
moral  law  does  not  legislate. 

%  Moral  depravity  can  not  be  predicated  of  any  invohinta- 
ry  acts  or  states  of  mind.  These  surely  can  not  be  violations 
of  moral  law,  for  moral  law  legislates  only  over  free,  intelli- 
gent choices. 

3.  Moral  depravity  can  not  be  predicated  of  any  unintelli- 
gent act  of  will,  that  is,  of  acts  of  will  Ihat  are  put  forth  in  a 
state  of  idiocy,  of  intellectual  derangement,  or  of  sleep.  Mor- 
al depravity  implies  moral  obligation;  moral  obligation  implies 
moral  agency;  and  moral  agency  implies  intelligence,  or  knowl- 
edge of  moral  relations.  Moral  agency  implies  moral  law,  or 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  duty,  and  a  knowledge  of  what 
duty  is. 

38» 
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v  4.  Moral  depravitjr  can  oiilj  be  pr^cated  of  viotatiofis  of 
moral  law.  Moral  law,  as  we  bare  seen^  reqaires  lore,  and 
only  love  to  God  and  man,  or  to  God  and  the  unrrerae^  Thb 
lore,  as  we  have  seen,  is  good  will,  choice,  the  choice  of  an 
end,  dio  choice  of  the  hi^iest  well  being  of  God  axkd  ef  the 
universe  of  sentient  existences. 

Moral  depravity  is  sin.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  moral  law. 
We  have  seen  tiiat  sin  must  ccmsist  in  choic^  in  the  choice 
of  self-indulgence  or  self-gra^cation  as  an  end. 

5.  Moral  depravity  can  not  consist  in  any  attribute  of  nar 

ture  or  constitution,  nor  in  any  lapsed  and  fallen  state  of  aa* 

ture;  £>r  this  is  physical  and  not  nioral  depravity. 

^       6.  It  can  not  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  a  part  of  nmid  or 

body*    Nor  in  any  involuntary  action  or  state  <^  either  soind 

or  body. 

^       7.  It  can  not  consist  in  any  thing  back  of  choice,  and  that 

sustains  to  clu^ce  the  relatfon  of  a  cause.    Whatever  is  back 

of  chdce,  is  without  the  pale  of  leeislatton.    The  lasr  of  God 

as  has  been  said,  requires  good  wiUing  only,  and  sure  it  is,  that 

.  AOthfaig  but  acts  of  will  can  constitute  a  violati<mof  nioaalhiw. 

Outwit  actions,  and  involuntaiy  thoughts  and  feelings,  may 

be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  possess  moral  character,  because 

they  are  produced  by  tiie  will.    But  strictly  speakings  moral 

/  character  belongs  onhr  to  choice,  or  intention. 

It  was  diown  in  a  lormer  lecture,  tiiat  sin  does  not,  and  .<aui 
not  consist  in  malevolence,  properiy  speaking,  orin  the  choice 
of  sin  or  misery  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sed^.  It  was  also 
shown,  that  aU  sin  consists,  and  must  consist  in  selfishness,  or 
in  the  choice  of  self-eratification  as  an  end* 

Moral  depravity,  &en,  strictly  speaking,  can  only  be  predi- 
cated of  selfish  ultimate  intentiod. 

V.  Mankind  cart  hoih  physically  and  morally  dqtravei, 

I.  There  is,  in  all  probability,  no  perfect  health  of  body 
among  all  the  ranks  and  classes  of  human  beings  that  inhabit 
this  world.  The  phyucal  organization  of  ttie  whole  race  has 
become  impaired,  and  beyond  all  doubt  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  so  since  intemperance  of  any  land  was  first 
introduced  into  our  worid.  Tms  is  illustrated  and  confiroKd 
bv  the  comparative  shortness  of  human  life.  This  akoia  a 
pnynok>gtcal  fact 

3.  As  the  human  mind,  in  this  sti^te  of  existence,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  body  for  all  its  manifestations,  and  as  Ae  hamaii 
body  is  universally  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  physical  de» 
pravity  or  disease,  it  follows  that  the  manifestations  of  mi&d 
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tiius  dependent  on  a  physicaUy  depmved  organizatibu,  wUI  be 
phyaicailj  depraved  manifestations.    Especiall/  19  this  tree 
of  thehaman  sensibility.    The  appetites,  passions,  and  pro- 
pensities are  in  a  state  of  most  ttnhealtbj  development*    Tins 
18  too  evident  and  too  much  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  to 
need  proof  or  illustration.    Every  person  of  reflection  has  o\h 
served  that  the  human  mind  is  greatly  out  of  balance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  monstrous  development  of  the  sensibility. 
The  appetites,  passions,  and  propensities  have  been  indulged, 
and  the  intelligence  and  c<mscience  stultified  by  selfishness* 
Selfishness,  be  it  remembered,  consists  in  a  disposition  or  choice 
to   gratify  the  propensities^  desires  and  feelings.    This,  of 
course  and  of  necessity,  produces  iust  the  unhealthy  and  mon- 
strous  developments  which  we  daily  see:  sometimes  one  rating 
passion  or  appetite  lording  it  not  only  over  ihe  intelligence 
and  over  the  will,  but  also  over  all  the  other  appetites  and 
passions,  crashing  and  sacrificing  them  aU  upon  theahar  of  its 
own  gratification.    See  (bat  bloated  wretch — an  inebriate! 
His  appetite  for  strong  drink  Has  played  the  despot    Tbers^ 
whole  mind  and  body,  reputation,  &mily,  firiends,  health,  time,   J 
eternity,  all,  all  have  been  laid  upon  its  filthy  altar.    There  C 
are  the  debauchee,  and  the  glutton,  and  the  gambler,  and  the  C 
miser,  and  a  host  of  others  each  in  his  tura  giving  striking   \ 
and  melancholy  proof  of  the  monstrous  development  and  phys-    J 
ical  depravity  of  the  human  sensibility*  y 

3.  That  men  are  marallj  depraved  is  one  of  the  most  noto- 
rious facts  of  human  experience,  observation,  and  histonr. 

Indeed  I  am  not  aware  thatit  has  ever  been  doubtea  when 
moral  depravity  has  been  understood  to  consist  in  selfishness. 
The  moral  depravity  of  the  race  of  man  is  eveiy  where  as- 
sumed and  declared  in  the  Bible,  and  so  universal  and  notori- 
ous is  the  &ct  of  human  selfishness  that  should  any  man  prac- 
ticdly  call  it  in  qiiestion**-fshould  he  in  his  business  transac- 
tions and  in  hisintercouse  with  men  assume  the  contrary,  he 
would  justly  subject  himself  to  the  chai^  of  insanity.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a  net  in  the  world  more  notorious  and  undema- 
ble  than  this.  Human  moral  depravity  is  as  palpably  evident 
as  human  existence.  It  is  a  fiu^t  every  lAiere  assumed  in  all 
goveraments,  in  all  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  has  im- 
pressed its  image  and  written  its  name  upon  every  thing  hu- 
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By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  in  some  instances 
the  spirit  of  Grod  may  from  tiie  first  moment  of  moral  agency 
have  so  enlightened  the  mind  as  to  have  secured  confermi^  to 
moral  law  as  the  first  moral  act  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  affirm  or  to  deny  this 
as  a  possibility  or  as  a  fact 

But  by  this  is  intended,  that  every  morcd  agent  of  our  race 
is  firom  the  dawn  of  moral  agency  to  the  moment  of  regene- 
ration by  Ae  Holy  Spirit,  morally  depraved,  unless  we  except 
those  possible  cases  just  alluded  to*  The  Bible  exhibits 
proof  of  it  in, 

L  Those  passages  that  represent  all  the  unregenerate  as 
possessing  one  common  wicked  heart  or  character.  ^^And 
trod  saw  mat  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually." — Gren.  6:  5.  ^*'This  is  an  evil  among 
all  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  that  there  is  one  event 
unto  all:  yea,  also  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil, 
and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live,  and  after  that 
they  go  to  the  dead."— Eccl,  9:  3.  *^  The  heart  is  deceitfiil 
above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked:  who  can  know  itf 
— Jer.  17:  9*  ^  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmi^  against 
God:  for  it  is  not*,  subject  to  the  law  of  Grod,  neither  indeed 
can  be."— Ro.  8:  7. 

2.  Those  passages  ttiat  declare  the  universal  necessity  of 
regeneration.    ^  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily, 
verily^  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  can 
not  seethe  kingdom  of  God." — John  3:  3. 

3.  Passages  that  expressly  assert  the  universal  moral  de* 
pravity  of  sJl  unregenerate  iporal  agents  of  our  race*  ^  What 
then?  are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have 
before  proved  both  Jews  and  Grentiles,  that  they  are  all  un- 
der sin;  As  it  is  written.  There  is  none  ri^teoos,  no,  not 
one:  There  is  none  that  understandeth,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  thev 
are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is  none  that  doetn 

Sood,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with 
ieiv  tongues  theyhave  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  k 
under  their  lips:  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bltter> 
ness:  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood:  Destructjpn  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways:  And  the  way  of  peace  have  die/ 
not  known:  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now 
We  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saitb  to 
ttiem  who  are  under  the  law:  that  every  mouth  may  be  stop- 
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E^d,  a&d  all  the  worid  may  become  guilty  before  God.  There- 
re  by  the  deeds  of  the  lav  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. — ^Ro.  3: 
9 — ^30. 

4.  Universal  history  proves  it  What  is  this  world's  histo- 
ry but  the  shameless  chronicle  of  human  wickedness  t 

5.  Universal  observation  attests  it.  Who  ever  saw  one 
unregenerate  human  being  that  was  not  selfish,  that  did  not 
obey  his  feelings  rather  than  die  law  of  his  intelligence,  that 
Tvas  not  under  some  form  or  in  some  way  living  to  please  self? 
Such  an  unregenerate  human  being  I  may  s^ely  affirm  was 
never  seen  since  the  fall  of  Adam. 

6.  I  may  also  appeal  to  the  univesal  consciousness  of  the 
unregenerate.  They  know  themselves  to  be  selfish,  to  be 
aiming  to  please  themselves. 

V/L  The  moral  depratdty  of  the  unregenerate  moral  agents 
of  our  race,  U  total* 

By  this  is  intended,  that  the  moral  depravity  of  the  un- 
regenerate is  without  any  mixture  of  moral  goodness  or  vir- 
tue, that  while  they  remain  unregenerate,  they  never,  in  any 
instance,  nor  in  any  degree  exercise  true  love  to  God  and  to 
man*  It  iB  not  intendra,  that  they  may  not  perform  many 
outward  actions,  and  have  many  inward  feelings,  that  are  such 
as  the  regenerate  perform  and  experience.  But  it  is  intended 
tbat  virtue  does  not  consist  either  in  involuntary  feelings  or 
in  outwar4  actions,  and  that  it  consists  alone  in  entire  conse- 
cration of  heart  and  Ufe  to  God  and  the  good  of  being,  and 
that  no  unregenerate  sinner  previous  to  regeneration,  is  or 
can  be  for  one  moment  in  this  state. 

When  virtue  is  clearly  defined  and  apprehended,  and  when 
it  is  seen  not  to  consist  in  any  thine  but  the  heart's  entire 
consecration  to  God  and  the  good  of  oeing,  it  mast  be  seen, 
that  the  unregenerate  are  not,  and  that  it  is  a  contradiction 
^  to  affirm  that  they  are,  or,  remaining  unregenerate,  can  be, 
for  one  moment  in  this  state.  It  is  amazing,  that  some  philos- 
ophers and  theologians  have  admitted  and  maintained,  that 
the  unregenerate  do  sometimes  do  that  which  is  truly  virtu- 
ous. But  in  these  admissions  they  necessarily  assume  a  false 
philosophy  and  overlook  that  in  which  all  virtue  does  and 
must  connst,  namely,  supreme  ultimate  intention.  They 
speak  of  virtuous  actions  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  as  if  virtue 
consisted  in  them,  and  not  in  the  intention. 

Henry  P.  Tappan,  for  example,  for  the  most  part  an  able,, 
truthful  and  beautifd  writer,  assumes,  or  rather  affirms,  that 
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volitions  may  be  put  forth  incotmstcnt  with^  and  contraiy  to 
the  present  choice  of  an  end«  and  that  consequently,  unregen- 
erate  sinners,  whom  he  admits  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  sel- 
fish choice  of  an  end,  roay^  and  do  sometimes  put  forth  right 
Tolitions,  and  perform  right  actions,  that  is,  right  in  the  sense 
of  virtuous  actions*  But  let  us  examine  this  subject.  We 
have  seen  that  all  choice  and  all  volition  must  respect  either 
an  end  or  means,  that  is,  that  every  thing  willed  or  chosen,  is 
willed  or  chosen  for  some  reasonw  To  deny  this  is  the  same 
as  to  deny  that  any  thing  is  willed  or  chosen,  because  the  rea* 
son  for  a  choice  and  the  thing  chosen  are  identical  There* 
fore,  it  is  plain,  as  was  shown  m  a  former  lecture,  1,  that  the 
will  cannot  emblrace  at  the  same  time,  two  opposite  ends;  and 
2,  that  while  but  one  end  is  chosen,  the  will  cannot  put  forth 
volitions  to  secure  some  other  end,  which  end  is  not  yet  cho- 
sen. In  other  words, it  certainly  is. absurd  to  say,  that  the 
will,  while  maintaining  the  choice  of  one  end,  can  use  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  another  and  opposite  end. 

Again.  The  choice  of  an  end,  or  of  means,  when  more 
than  one  end  or  means  is  known  to  the  mind,  implies  vrtftr* 
ence.  The  choice  of  one  end  or  means,  implies  tne  rejection 
of  its  opposite.  If  one  of  two  opposing  ends  be  chosen,  the 
other  is,  and  must  be  rejected.  Therefore  the  choice  of  the 
two  ends  can  never  co-exist.  And  as  was  shown  in  a  former 
lecture, 

1.  The  mind  cannot  will  at  all  without  an  end.  As  all 
choice  and  volition  must  respect  ends,  or  means,  and  as  means 
cannot  be  willed  without  the  previous  choice  of  an  end,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  choice  of  an  end  is  necessarily  the  first  choice. 

3.  When  an  end  is  chosen,  that  choice  confines  all  volitioQ 
to  securing  its  accomplishment,  and  for  the  time  being,  and 
until  another  end  is  chosen,  and  this  one  relinquished,  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  will  to  put  forth  any  volition  inconsistent  with 
the  present  choice.  It  therefore  follows,  that  while  sinners 
are  selfish,  or  unregenerate,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  put 
forth  a  holy  volition. 

They  are  under  the  necessity  of  first  changing  their  hearts, 
or  their  choice  of  an  end,  before  they  can  put  forth  any  voli- 
tions to  secure  any  other  than  a  selfish  end.  And  this  is 
plainly  the  every  where  assumed  philosophy  of  the  Bible. 
That  uniformly  represents  the  unregenerate  as  totally  de- 
praved, and  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  to  make  to  them- 
selves a  new  heart,  and  never  admits  directly,  or  by  way 
of  implication,  that  they  can  do  any  thing  good  or  accepta- 
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ble  to  God  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  wicked  or  selfish  heart 
IVhen  examiniDg  the  attributes  of  selfishness,  it  was  shown 
that  total  depravity  was  one  of  its  essential  attributes;  or  ra- 
ther, that  it  was  the  moral  attribute  in  these  senses^  to  wit: 
(1.)  That  selfishness  did  not,  could  not  co-exist  with  virtue 
or  benevolence. 

(2.)  That  selfishness  could  admit  of  no  volitions  or  actions 
inconsistent  with  it  while  it  continued. 

(3.)  That  selfishness  was  not  only  wholly  inconsistent  with 
any  degree  of  love  to  God,  but  was  enmity  against  God,  the 
very  opposite  of  his  will,  and  constituted  deep  and  entire  op- 
position of  will  to  God. 

(4.)  That  selfishness  was  mortal  enmity  against  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  murder  of  Christ: 

(5.)  That  selfishness  was  supreme  opposition  to  God. 
(6.)  That  every  selfish  being  is,  and  must  be  at  every  mo- 
ment, iust  as  wicked  and  blameworthy,  as  with  his  light  he 
could  be,  that  he  at  every  moment  violated  ail  his  moral  obli- 
gations and  rejected  and  trampled  down  all  the  light  he  had, 
and  that  whatever  course  of  outward  life  any  sinner  pursues, 
it  is  all  directed  exclusively  by  selfishness,  and  whether  he 
goes  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  becomes  a  pi- 
rate upon  the  high  seas,  he  is  actuated  in  either  case  solely 
by  a  regard  to  self-interest,  and  that,  let  him  do  one  or  the 
otlier,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  to  wit,  to  please  himself,  so 
that  it  matters  not,  so  far  as  his  guilt  is  concerned,  which  he 
does.  One  course  may,  or  it  may  not  result  in  more  or  less 
evil  than  the  other,  mt,  as  was  then  shown,  the  tendency  of 
one  course  or  the  other,  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  his  euilt 
is  to  be  measured,  but  his  apprehension  of  the  value  of  the 
interests  rejected  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  own  gratification. 


LECTURE  XXXVI* 
MORAL  DEPRAVITY. 

VIII*  Proper  method  of  accounting  for  the  universal  and  (etal 
moral  depravity  of  the  unregenerate  moral  agents  of  our  race. 

In  the  discuBsion  of  this  subject,  I  will, 

1.  Endeavor  to  show  how  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for. 

2*  How  it  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

I.  How  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  distinctly  in  view,  that  which  constitutes  moral  deprari- 
ty*  All  the  error  that  has  ensted  upon  this  subject,  has  been 
founded  in  false  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  es- 
sence of  moral  depravity.  It  has  been  almost  universallj 
true,  that  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  moral  and 
physical  depravitv;  and  consequently  physical  depravity  has 
oeen  confounded  with  and  treated  of  as  moral  depravity. 
This,  of  course,  has  led  to  vast  confusion  and  nonsense  upon 
this  subject.  Let  die  following  ^ts,  wMch  have  been  shown 
in  former  lectures,  be  distinctly  borne  in  nund. 

/•  That  moral  ctmranjity  consists  in  selfishness^  or  in  the  choice 
of  self'interest^  self-gratification^  or  self-indulgence^  as  an  end. 
Consequently  it  can  not  consist, 

1.  In  a  sinful  constitution^  or  in  a  constitutional  appetency 
or  craving  for  sin.  This  has  been  shown  in  a  former  lecture, 
on  what  is  not  implied  in  disobedience  to  tiie  moral  law. 

2.  Moral  depravity  is  sin  itself,  and  not  the  ccnue  of  sin. 
It  is  not  something;  back  of  sin  that  sustains  to  it  the  rdation 
of  a  cause,  but  it  is  the  essence  and  the  whole  of  an. 

3.  It  can  not  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  for  this  would 
be  phvsical,  and  not  moral  depravity* 

4*  Moral  depravity  is  not  then  to  be  accounted  jfbr  by 
ascribing  it  to  a  nature  or  constitution  sinful  in  it8el£  To 
talk  of  a  sinful  nature,  or  sinful  constitution,  in  the  sense  of 
physical  sinfulness,  is  to  talk  stark  nonsense*  It  is  to  over- 
look Uie  essential  nature  of  sin,  and  to  make  sin  a  physical 
virus,  instead  of  a  voluntary  and  responsible  choice.  Both 
sound  philosophy,  and  the  Bible,  make  sin  to  consist  in  obey- 
ing the  flesh,  or  in  the  spirit  of  selApleasing,  or  seU^ndiu- 
gence,  or  which  is  the  same  thine,  in  selfishness — ^in  a  carnal 
mind,  or  in  minding  the  flesh.  But  writers  on  moral  depravi- 
ty have  assumed,  that  moral  depravity  was  distinct  from,  and 
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the  cause  of  sioi  that  is,  of  actual  transgression.  Thej  call 
it  original  ^tn,  indwelling  5tn,  a  sinful  nature^  an  appetite  for 
^n,  an  attribute  of  human  nature^  and  the  like.  We  shall 
soon  see  what  has  led  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  / 

I  will,  in  the  next  place,  notice  a  modem,  and  perhaps  the 
most  popular  view  of  this  subject,  which  has  been  taken  by 
any  late  writer  who  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding 

giysical  and  moral  depravity.  I  refer  to  the  prize  essay  of 
r.  Woods,  of  Andover,  Mass.  A  reward  of  $300  was  of> 
fered  for  the  best  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  moral  dcpravi- 
tj.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Leonard  Woods.  In  his 
essay,  he  defines  moral  depravity  to  be  the  same  as  ^  sinful- 
ness.'' He  also,  in  one  part  of  his  essay,  holds  and  maintainSn 
that  it  is  always  and  necessarily,  voluntaty.  Still,  bis  great 
effort  is  to  prove  that  sinfulness  or  moral  depravity,  is  an  at- 
tribute of  numan  nature.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  ex- 
pose the  incondstency  of  holding  moral  depravity  to  be  a  volun- 
tary state  of  mind,  and  yet  a  natural  attribute,  but  only  to 
examine  the  philosophy,  the  logic,  and  theology  of  his  main  // 
argument.  The  following  quotation  will  show  the  sense  in 
which  he  holds  moral  depravity  to  belong  to  the  nature  of 
man.    On  page  54  he  says: 

**Tbe  word  dqrravUy,  relating  as  it  heredoea  to  man's  moral  chaTaeter, 
means  the  same  as  ga^fiUiuUt  being  the  opposite  of  moral  parity  or  Aolmacr. 
In  this  use  of  the  word  there  is  a  general  agreement  Bat  what  is  the  meaning 
of  fMtkft  or  natunUf  Among  the  variety  of  meanings  specified  by  Johnson, 
Wd>ster,  and  others,  I  refer  to  the  following,  aus  relating  particularly  to  the 
snbjeet  before  as. 

**JViBfi9e.  ProduetdbifnaUm-  NaiMftdi  or  suA  iU  i$  according  to  nattare; 
Utonging  ky  birih;  origmaL  Na^tnU  has  substantially  the  same  meaning: 
*<  prMUced  by  nature;  not  acquired."— *So  Crabbe.  "  Of  a  person  we  say,  his 
worth  is  natiTe,  to  designate  it  as  some  valuable  property  bom  urith  kirn,  not 
foreign  toiiim  or  ingrsRed  upon  him;  but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  is 
naturals  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  acqaired  by  habit"  And  Johoaon  defines 
^nature  to  be  "  the  native  ttaU  or  ffropertieB  qf  any  thing,  by  uMeh  it  is  discrtmi" 
noted  from  offtsrs."  He  quotes  the  definition  of  Boyle;  "  Nature  sometimes 
means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creatnre  ai  ita  natioity,  or  seerues  to  it  by  its 
krtk,  as  when  we  say  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child  is  naturally  forwttd. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  may  be  expressed  by  saying,  themanwasbom  so.*' 

After  these  brief  definiUons,  which  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  I  proceed 
to  inquire,  what  are  tho  marks  or  evidsnees  lohiek  Aow  amy  thing  in  wutn  to  be 
natnTol  or  natinef  and  how  far  these  marks  are  found  m  relation  to  depravity. 

Again,  page  66,  he  says: 

'*  The  evil  then  ean  not  be  supposed  to  originate  in  Vk^  nniavorahle  exter- 
nal circumstances,  such  as  corrupting  examples,  or  insinuating  and  strong 
temptation;  for  if  we  suppose  these  entirely  removed,  all  human  beings  would 
stiU  be  sinners.  With  such  a  moral  nature  as  they  now  have,  they  would  not 
wait  for  strong  temptations  to  sin.  Nay,  they  would  be  sinners  in  opposition 
to  the  strongest  motives  to  the  contruy.  Indeed  we  know  that  human  beings 
will  tarn  those  very  motives  which  most  powerfully  urge  to  holiness,  into  ooca- 
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ii«il4of  nn.  Now doat  104 llw confident ttndcemiaty with wludi we fi)i^^ 
^%co;iiiiUBtion  of  tb,  and  of  nn  namixed  with  monl  purity,  pietoppooe  a  fuSl 
conviction  in  ni,  and  a  conviction  lestittg  upon  what  we  regard  aa  aetiiifaptftry 
eeiieace,  ifaatain,  in  all  ila  viiible eetinga»  ariaea  &cm  that  which  ietaiAmais 
mmd  Uttff,  and  which  belonga  to  oar  very  natnre  aa  moiai  beia^  Have  we 
]|0>  M  nraoh  eyidence  that  thia  is  the  caae  with  moral  CYil,  aa  widi  any  of  our 
natpral  afiectiona  or  bodily  appetitca?'' 

This  quotation,  together  with  the  whole  argument,  shows 
th^t  he  considers  moral  depravity  to  be  an  attribute  of  human 
nature  in  the  same  sense  that  the  appetites  and  pasrions  are. 

Before  I  proceed  directly  to  the  examination  of  his  areo- 
jQent  to  establish  the  position  that  sinfulness,  or  moral  de- 
pravity is  an  ^  atlribtjUe  of  human  nature^'^  I  would  premise,  that 
atK  ergument^  orfact^  thai  may  equally  well  consist  with  either  of 
two  opposing  theories  can  prove  neither.  The  author  of  the 
trqa^tise  in  question,  presents  the  following  facts  and  consid- 
erations in  support  of  his  great  position,  that  moral  depravity, 
or  sinfulness,  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature;  and  thr^  Presi- 
de ts  of  colleges  underwrite  for  the  soundness  and  conclusive- 
ness of  the  argument    He  argues  this, 

1.  From  the  ^HmiversaHiy  of  moral  depravity.^'*  To  this  I 
answer,  that  this  argument  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose,  onr 
less  it  be  true,  and  assumed  as  a  major  premise,  that  whatever 
is  universal  among  mankind,  must  be  a  natural  attribute  of 
man  as  such;  that  whatever  is  common  to  all  men,  must  be  an 
attribute  of  human  nature.  If  this  be  not  assumed  as  a  truth, 
smd  if  it  be  not  true  in  fact,  it  will  not  follow,  ^t  the  oniver- 
ssdity  of  moral  depravity,  proves,  or  is  any  evidence,  that  it  is 
as  attribute  of  human  nature.  JBut  do  not  all  men  breathe, 
and  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  wake,  and  think,  and  wilL^ 
and.  perform  various  actions  f  These,  and  many  other  things, 
are  universal,  and  common  to  all  men.  But  are  tbeae-— 
choices  and  volitions,  for  example — attributes  of  human  na- 
tui^?  An  attribute  of  a  thing,  is  that  which  belongs  to  its 
essence,  substance,  nature.  Volition,  thought,  feeling,  &c«; 
are  tiiey  natural  attributes?  Are  they  inherent  in,  and  do 
they  belong  to  the  nature  or  substance  qf  man?  Who  does 
not  know,  &at  they  are  not  attributes  of  Ms  nature,  although 
common  to  all  men.  This  argument,  then,  amounts  to  no- 
thing. 

A^ain.  Selfishness  is  common  to  all  unregenerate  men.  Is 
selfishness  a  natural  attribute?  We  have  seen,  in  a  former 
lecture,  that  it  consists  in  chdce.  Can  choice  be  an  attrQ)ote 
of  human  nature? 

Again.  This  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  oppo- 
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site  theory,  to  wit,  that  moral  depravity  is  selfisiiness.  The 
universalitj  of  selfishness  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  if 
selfishness  consists  in  the  committal  of  the  will  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  self*  This  will  be  a  thing  of  course,  unless  the  Holj 
Spirit  interpose,  to  greatly  enlighten  the  intelligence,  and 
break  up  the  force  of  habit,  and  change  the  attitude  of  the 
^will.,  already  at  the  first  dawn  of,  reason,  as  has  been  shown, 
conunitted  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility.  If  moral  de- 
pravity is  to  be  accounted  for,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  a  former  lecture,  and  shall  hereafter  more 
AiUy,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  temptation,  or  to  a 
physically  depraved  constitution,  surrounded  by  the  circum- 
stances in  wluch  mankind  first  form  their  moral  character,  or 
Eut  forth  their  first  moral  choices,  universality  might  of  course 
e  expected  to  be  one  of  its  characteristics.  This  argument, 
then,  agreeing  equally  well  with  either  theory,  proves  neither* 

2.  His  second  argument  is,  that  ^^  Moral  depravity  develops 
itself  in  early  life."    Answer, 

(1.)  This  IS  just  what  might  be  expected  upon  the  opposite 
theory.  If  moral  depravity  consist  in  the  choice  of  self-grati- 
fication, it  would  of  course  appear  in  early  life.  So  this  argu- 
ment agrees  quite  as  well  with  the  oppoang  theory,  and  there- 
fore proves  nothing.    But, 

(2.)  This  argument  is  good  for  nothing,  unless  the  following 
be  assumed  as  a  major  premise,  and  unless  the  fact  assumed, 
be  indeed  a  truth,  namely,  **  Whatever  is  developed  in  early 
life,  must  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature."  But  is  this  true? 
Breathing,  sleeping,  eating,  and  such  like  things — are  these 
attributes  of  nature?  But  unless  it  be  true,  that  whatever  is 
universally  developed  in  early  life,  is  an  attribute  of  human 
nature,  it  will  not  of  course  follow,  that  moral  depravity  is. 

3.  His  third  argument  is,  that  ^^  Moral  depravitv  is  not  ow- 
ing to  any  change  that  occurs  subsequent  to  birth."    Answer: 

Nor  is  choice  or  volition,  thought  or  feeling,  owing  to  any 
change  in  the  constitution,  that  occurs  subsequentiy  to  birth. 
What  then:  are  the^  attributes  of  human  nature?  This  ar- 
gument proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  true,  that  whatever  is 
universally  true  of  men  that  is  not  owing  to  any  change  of 
constitution  that  occurs  after  birth,  must  be  an  attribute  of 
human  nature.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  this  is  not  true. 
^^  What  then,  does  this  areuing  prove?" 

Aeain:  this  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  oppoi* 
ing  meory,  and  therefore  proves  neither. 

4.  His  fourth  ailment  is,  ^^That  moral  depravity  acts 
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freelj  and  tpontaneoudjr.^  Antwer:  the  fnoral  agent  act! 
freely,  and  acts  seljuhh/,  that  is,  widctdh/.  This  argomoit 
assumes,  that  if  a  moral  ageot  acts  freely  and  wickedlj,  moral 
depravity^,  or  sin,  most  be  an  attribute  of  his  nature.  Or 
more  fairly,  if  mankind  universally,  in  the  exercise  of  dieir 
liberty,  act  sinfully,  sinfulness  most  be  an  attribute  of  hamao 
nature/'  But  what  is  sint  Why  sin  is  a  voluntary  transgre«- 
sion  of  law — Dr.  Woods  being  judge.  Can  a  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  law  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature  t 

But  again:  this  argument  is  equally  consistent  widi  the  op- 
posite theory.  If  moral  depravity  consist  in  the  choice  ot' 
self-gratification  as  an  end,  it  would  of  course  freelj  and  spoih 
taneously  manifest  itself.  This  argument  then,  is  good  for 
nothing. 

5.  His  fifth  argument  is,  '^That  moral  depravity  is  hard  u 
overcome."    Answer, 

1.  If  it  were  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  could  not  be 
overcome  at  all  without  a  change  of  the  human  constitution. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  overcome,  just  as  selfishness  natur^j  would 
be  in  beings  of  a  physically  depraved  constitution,  and  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  temptations  to  self-indulgence. 

3.  If  it  were  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  it  could  not  be 
overcome  without  a  change  of  personal  identity.  But  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  overcome,  and  the  consciousness  of  per- 
sonal identity  remain,  proves  that  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  hu- 
man nature. 

6.  His  sixth  argument  is,  that  ^  We  can  predict  vrith  cer- 
tainty, that  in  due  time,  it  will  act  itself  out'^  Answer:  Just 
as  might  be  expected.  If  moral  depravity  consists  in  selfish- 
ness, we  can  predict  with  certainty,  that  the  spirit  of  seU^ 
pleasing  will,  m  due  time,  and  at  all  times,  act  itself  oat. 
We  can  also  predict,  without  the  gift  of  prophesying,  that 
with  a  constitution  physically  depraved,  and  surrounded  with 
objects  to  awaken  appetite,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  human  beings  first  form  their  moral  character,  they 
will  seek  to  eratify  themselves  universally,  unless  prevented 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  This  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with 
the  opposite  theory,  and  therefore  proves  neither. 

Again:  this  argument,  like  all  the  rest,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  false  major  premise,  to  wit,  ^  That  whaterer 
we  can  predict  with  certainty,  of  human  beings,  must  be  an 
attribute  of  their  nature.'^  But  we  can  predict,  that  if  ftey 
live,  they  will  think  and  choose.  Are  these  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature? 
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It  b  unnecessary  to  occupy  any  more  time  witfi  the  trea&e 
of  Dr.  Woods.  1  will  now  quote  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  which  will  possess  you  of  their  views  upon 
this  subject.  On  pages  30  and  31  ol  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith^  we  have  the  following:  ^By  this  sin,  they, 
(Adam  and  Eve^)  fell  from  their  original  righteoasness  and 
conununion  with  God^  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly 
defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  They 
being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  im- 
puted, and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  con« 
veyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary 
generation.  ^  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are 
atterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  trans- 
gressions. 

Again,  pages  153 — 154',  Shorter  Catechism.  Question  22. 
Did  all  mankind  fall  in  that  first  transgression?  Answer: 
The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not 
for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity;  all  mankind  descentUng 
ft'om  him  by  ordinary  generation,  smned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him  in  that  first  transgression. 

Question  23.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind? 
Ans.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and 
misery. 

Question  24.  What  is  sin?  Ans.  Sin  is  any  want  of  con- 
formity unto,  or  transgression  of  any  law  of  dod,  given  as  a 
rule  to  the  reasonable  creature. 

Question  25.  Wherein  consists  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
wherein  to  man  fell?  Ans.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
whereinto  man  fell,  consisteth  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin, 
the  want  of  that  righteousness  wherein  he  was  created,'and  the 
corruption  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  di»» 
abled,  and  made  opposite  unto  all  that  is  spiritually  eood,  and 
wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  continually,  which  is  com- 
monly called  original  sin,  and  from  which  do  proceed  all  ac« 
tual  transgressions. 

Question  26.  How  is  original  sin  conveyed  from  our  firvt 
parents  unto  their  posterity?  Ans.  Original  sin  is  conveyed 
from  our  first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by  natural  genera- 
tion, so  as  all  that  proceed  from  them  in  that  way,  are  con- 
ceived and  born  in  sin.'' 

These  extracts  show,  that  the  framers  and  defenders  of  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  account  for  the  moral  depravity  of  man'- 
kind,  by  making  it  to  consist  in  a  sinful  nature,  inherited  by 
39* 
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natural  generatjon  from  Adam.  '^^7  ^^g^  the  coagtitmiop 
inheritea  from  Adam  as  in  itself  sinful,  and  the  cause  of  ail 
actual  transgression.  Thej  make  no  distinction  between 
physical  and  moral  depravity.  Thej  also  distinguish  between 
original  and  actual  sin.  Original  sin  is  the  sinhilness  of  tbe 
constitution,  in  which  Adam^s  posterity  have  no  other  hand 
than  to  inherit  it  by  natural  generation,  or  by  birth.  This 
original  sin,  or  sinful  nature,  renders  mankind  utterly  disabled 
from  all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  that 
is  evii.  This  is  their  account  of  moral  depravity.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  substantially  the  ground  of  Dr.  Woods. 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  confound  physical 
with  moral  depravity,  and  who  maintain  that  human  nature  is 
itself  sinful,  to  quote  certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  sustain 
their  position.  An  examination  of  these  proof  texts  nmst,in 
the  next  place,  occupy  our  attention*  But  before  I  enter  up- 
on this  examination,  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  certain 
well  settled  rules  of  biblical  interpretation. 

L  Different  passages  must  be  so  interpreted,  if  they  can 
be,  as  not  to  contradict  each  other. 

2.  Language  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  discourse. 

3.  Respect  is  always  to  be  had  to  the  general  scope  and 
design  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

4.  Texts  that  are  consistent  with  either  theory  prove  neither. 

5.  Language  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  if  it  can  be,  as  not  to 
conflict  with  sound  philosophy,  matters  of  fact,  the  nature  of 
things,  or  immutable  justice. 

Let  us  now,  remembering  and  applying  these  plain  roks 
of  sound  interpretation,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those 
passages  that  are  supposed  to  establish  the  theory  of  depravi^ 
ty  I  am  examining. 

Gen.  5:  3.  ^^  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  and 
begat  a  son  in  bis  own  likeness  and  after  his  own  imaee,  and 
called  his  name  Seth."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  vvhy  this 
text  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  those  who  hold  Aat 
human  nature  is  in  itself  sinful.  Why  should  it  be  assumed 
that  the  likeness  and  image  here  spoken  of  was  a  moral  like- 
ness or  image?  But  unless  this  be  assumed  the  text  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subiecU 

Again.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  all  probabiKbr  Adam 
was  a  regenerate  man  at  tbe  time  and  before  the  birth  of 
Seth.  Is  it  intended  that  Adam  begot  a  saint  or  a  sinnerf 
If^  as  is  supposed,  Adam  was  a  saint  of  God.  if  this  text  is 


any  thing  to'tiie  purpose  it  affirms  tiliat  Adaih  begat  a  saint 
But  this  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  proof  of  which  the  text  is 
quoted. 

Another  text  is.  Job  14: 4.  ^^  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean?  Not  one."  This  text  is  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith 
that  children  inherit  from  their  parents  by  natural  generation, 
a  sinful  nature.    Upon  this  text  I  remark, 

1.  That  all  that  can  be  made  of  it,  even  if  we  read  it  with- 
out regard  to  the  translation  or  the  context,  is  that  a  physi- 
cally depraved  parent  will  produce  a  physically  depraved  off" 
spring. 

2.  That  this  is  its  real  meaning  is  quite  evident  when  ^e 
look  into  the  context  Job  is  treating  of  the  frail  and  dying 
state  of  man,  and  manifestly  has  in  the  text  and  context  his  eye 
wholly  on  the  physical  state,  and  not  on  the  moral  character 
of  man.  What  he  intends  is:  Who  can  bring  other  than  a 
frail,  dyine  offipring  from  a  frail,  dying  parent?  Not  one. 
This  is  substantially  the  view  that  rrofessor  Stuart  takes  of 
this  text.  The  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  it  is,  that  as  he 
belonged  to  a  race  of  sinners,  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
than  that  he  should  be  a  sinner  without  meaning  to  affirm  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  quo  modo  of  this  result. 

Again.  Job  15:  14.  ^^  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean, 
and  he  diatis  born  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous.^' 

1.  These  are  the  words  of  Eliphaz,  and  it  is  improper  to 
quote  them  as  inspired  truth.  That  Eliphaz  uttered  this  sen- 
timent, let  what  will  be  the  meaning,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt;  and  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to  receive  his  doc- 
trines as  truth.  For  God  himself  testifies  that  Job's  friends 
did  not  hold  the  truth.    But, 

2.  Suppose  we  understand  the  text  as  true,  what  is  its  im- 
port? Why,  it  simply  asserts,  or  rather  implies  the  unright- 
eousness or  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human  race.  He  express- 
es the  universality  of  depravity  in  the  veir  common  way  of 
iucluding  all  that  are  bom  of  woman.  This  certainly  says 
nothing  and  implies  nothing  respecting  a  sinful  constitution. 
It  is  just  as  pkun  and  just  as  warrantable  to  understand  this 

Sassage  as  implying  that  mankind  have  become  so  physically 
epraved  that  this  fact  together  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  come  into  being  and  begin  their  moral  career,  will 
certainly,  (not  necessarily)  result  in  moral  depravity.  I  might 
use  juist  such  language  as  that  found  in  this  text  and  natu- 
rally enough  express  by  it  my  owii  views  of  moral  depravity; 
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to  wit,  that  it  results  from  a  physicalfy  depraved  conHOutiBn 
and  the  circomstances  of  temptation  undier  which  chiMreii 
come  into  this  world  and  begin  and  prosecute  their  moral  ca- 
reer; certainly  this  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  this 
text 

Again,  Ps.  51:  5,  ^Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."    Upon  this  I  remark, 

1.  It  would  seem,  if  this  text  is  to  be  understood  literally^ 
that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  affirm  the  sinful  state  of  his  nM>> 
ther  at  the  time  of  his  conception  and  during  gestation.    But^ 

2.  I  make  a  remark  that  is  applicable  to  all  the  texts  and 
arguments  that  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  in  ques. 
tion;  namely,  that  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject  and  to  in- 
terpret these  passages  as  teaching  the  constUuHonal  stnfoJnesi 
of  man  is  to  contradict  God^s  own  definition  of  sin  and  the  on- 
ly definition  that  human  reason  or  common  sense  can  receive, 
to  wit,  that  ^^sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law."    This  is  no 
doubt  the  only  correct  dennition  of  sin.    But  we  have  sees 
that  the  law  does  not  legislate  over  5u6s/ance  requiring  men  to 
have  a  certain  nature^  but  over  voluntary  action  only.    If  the 
Psalmist  really  intended  to  affirm  that  the  substance  of  bis 
conceived  foetus  was  sinful,  then  he  not  only  arrays  biittself 
against  God's  own  definition  of  sin,  but  he  also  affirms  sheer 
nonsense.    The  substance  of  an  unborn  child  sinful!    It  is 
impossible!  But  what  did  the  Psalmist  mean?  I  answer,  this 
verse  is  found  in  David's  penitential  psalm.    He  was  deeplv 
convinced  of  sin  and  was,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be,  muca 
excited,  and  expressed  himself,  as  we  all  do  in  similar  circom* 
stances,  in  strong  language.    His  eye,  as  was  natural  and  is 
common  in  such  cases,  had  been  directed  back  along  the  path* 
way  of  life  up  to  the  days  of  his  earliest  recollection. '  He 
remembered  sins  among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  recollected 
life.    He  broke  out  in  the  language  of  this  text  to  express, 
not  the  anti-scriptural  and  nonsensical  dogma  of  a  rinjul  cotir 
stihUionj  but  to  affirm  in  his  strong,  poetic  language  that  he 
had  always  been  a  sinner  from  the  commencement  of  his  mor- 
al existence,  or  from  the  earliest  moment  of  his  capability  of 
being  a  sinner.    This  language  is  the  strong  language  of  poe* 
try.    To  press  this  and  similar  texts  fiirther  than  this,  is  to  vi- 
olate two  sound  rules  of  biblical  interpretation,  to  wit: 

1.  That  language  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  sob* 
ject  matter  of  discourse.    And, 

3.  That  one  passage  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  net  to  con- 


tradict  another.  But  to  make  ttiis  text  state  that  sin  belongs, 
or  mar  belong  to  the  substance  of  an  unborn  infant  is  to  make 
it  flatly  contradict  another  passage  that  defines  sin  to  be  a 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God. 

Some  suppose  that  in  the  passage  in  question  the  Psalmist 
referred  to  and  meant  to  acknowledge  and  assert  his  low  and 
despicable  origin  and  to  say^  I  was  always  a  sinner,  and  mjr 
mother  that  conceived  me  was  a  sinner,  and  I  am  but  the  de^ 
generate  plant  of  a  strange  vine,  without  intending  to  affirm 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  absolute  sinfulness  of  his  nature. 
Again,  Ps.  68:  3.  ^'•The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb,  tiiey  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  speaking  Bes." 
Upon  this  text  I  remark, 

1.  That  it  has  been  quoted  at  one  time  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  a  sinful  ncUure^  and  at  another  to  prove  that  in- 
fants commit  actual  sin  from  the  very  day  and  hour  of  their 
birth.    But  certainly  no  such  use  can  be  legitimately  made  of 
this  text.     It  does  not  affirm  any  thing  of  a  sinful  nature^  but 
this  has  been  inferred  from  what  it  does  affirm,  that  the  wick- 
ed are  estranged  from  their  birth.    But  does  this  mean  that 
they  are  really  and  literally  estranged  from  the  day  and  hour 
of  their  birth  and  that  they  really  '''go  astray  the  very  day 
they  are  bom,  speaking  lies?"    This  every  one  knows  to  be 
contrary  to  fact.    The  text  cannot  then  be  pressed  to  the  fel- 
ter.    What  then  does  it  mean?  It  must  mean  like  the  text  last 
examined,  that  the  wicked  are  estranged  and  go  astray  from 
the  commencement  of  their  moral  agency.    If  it  means  more 
than  this,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  trae.    And  besides,  it  would 
contradict  other  p!ain  passages  of  scripture.    It  is  affirming 
in  strong,  graphic,  and  poetic  language  the  fact  that  the  first 
moral  conduct  and  character  of  children  is  sinful.    This  is  all 
that  in  truth  it  can  assert,  and  it  doubtless  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  their  moral  depravity  at  a  very  early  period,  which  it 
expresses  in  very  strong  language,  as  if  it  were  literally  from 
the  hour  of  birth.    But  when  it  adds  that  they  go  astray 
speaking  lies  we  know  that  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  to  be  lit- 
erally taken,  for,  as  every  one  knows  children  do  not  speak  at 
all  from  their  birth.    Should  we  understand  the  Psalmist  as 
affirming  that  children  go  astrav  as  soon  as  they  eo  at  all,  and 
speak  lies  as  soon  as  they  speak  at  all,  this  would  not  prove 
tnat  their  nature  was  in  itself  sinful,  but  might  well  consist 
with  the  theory  that  their  physical  depravity  together  with 
their  circumstances  of  temptation  led  them  into  selfishness 
from  the  very  first  of  their  moral  existence. 
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Aeain,  John  3:  &   *«T%at  whkh  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  le^ 
and  Uiat  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  q^nrit^' 
Upon  this  I  remark. 

1.  That  it  may,  if  literally  taken,  mean  nothing  nsoretiiai! 
this,  that  the  body  which  is  bom  of  fleah  is  fleso,  sai  tb' 
that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  that  is  that  this  birtk 
of  which  he  was  speaking  was  of  the  son],  and  oot  ol  ^ 
body.    Bat, 

2.  It  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  that  wbich  nsk 
from  the  influence  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  in  the  sense  of  sk^k 
this  is  a  common  sense  of  the  term  flesh  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  which  results  from  the  Spirit,  is  spirit  or  spiii^ 
ual  in  the  sense  of  holy.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  tne 
sense.  The  text  when  thus  understood  does  not  at  all  sap- 
port  the  dogma  of  a  sinful  nature  or  constitution,  but  onljtfab 
that  the  flesh  tends  to  sin,  that  the  appetites  and  pasnoos  aie 
temptations  to  sin,  so  that  when  the  will  obeys  them  it  sins. 
Whatever  is  bom  of  the  propennties,  in  the  sense  tfas^  ^ 
will  yields  to  their  control,  is  sinful.  And  on  the  other  haini 
whatever  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  whatever  resajts  fr^ 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sense  thatthe  will  jieUs 
to  Him,  is  holy. 

Again,  Eph.  2:  3.  «'By  nature  chUdren  of  wrath  eren  as 
others."    Upon  this  text  I  remaric, 

1.  That  it  cannot  consbtently  with  natoral  justice,  beon* 
derstood  to  mean,  that  we  are  exposed  tothe  wradi  of  Godoo 
acoount  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  monstrous  and  hhsfhettoas 
dogma,  that  a  holy  God  is  angry  with  any  creature,  for  p 
sessing  a  nature  with  which  be  was  forced  into  being  wiooot 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  Bible  represents  God  asan- 
giy  with  men  for  their  wicked  deeds,  and  not  for  their  natoi* 

3.  It  is  common,  and  proper  to  speak  of  <he/r9/  stste  in 
which  men  univers^Uy  are  as  a  natural  state.  Thus  we  spew 
of  sinners  before  regeneration^  as  in  a  state  of  nahtre^  ^  ^ 

Ksed  to  a  Jumm/«<a(e,ore>gm€ro<e9We,anda8tateofgrace. 
it  by  this  we  do  not  necessarily  mean,  that  they  bare  a^ 
(ure  rinfid  in  itself,  but  merely  that  before  Tegtnerv&on^^ 
are  universally  and  totally  morally  depraved,  that  this  is  m^ 
naturaly  as  opposed  to  their  regeneraU  state.    Totwmc^ 
depravity  is  the  state  that  follows,  and  resuUt  ^  ^^ 
birthj  and  is  in  this  sense  naturalj  and  in  this  sense  ^^^ 
it  truly  be  said,  that  they  are  ''by  nature  children  of  wnj^ 
Against  theuse  thatismadeof  this,  and  all  this  cI^<>V^^ 
may  be  arrayed  the  whole  scope  of  scriptare  that  repi*^ 
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man  as  to  Uame^and  to  be  jadged  and  ponished  onW  for  his 
deeds.  But  I  forbear,  as  it  cannot  be  necessary.  The  sub- 
ject  matter  of  discourse  iu  these  textl  is  such  as  demands 
that  we  should  understand  them  as  not  implying  or  asserting 
that  sin  is  a  part  of  our  nature. 


,/ 


LECTURE  XXXVn. 
MORAL  DEPRAVITY. 

L   FOKTHBR  SXAMINATIOH  OF  THX  AKOmHKlCTB  ABDUCSDQ 
•OTTORT  OP  THE  F08ITIO1I  THAT  HUMAH  Iff ATUKK 18  Dl  flSSU  & 

The  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  constitational  anfiilKa 
or  moral  depravity  urge  as  a  farther  argument, 

2.  That  stn  is  a  universal  effect  of  human  nature,  and  that 
fore^  human  nature  must  be  itself  sinfiiL 

Annoer.  This  argument  proceeds  upon  the  two  false  assuop' 
tions, 

1.  That  an  effect  must  have  the  same  character  as  iti  caose. 
This  assumption,  that  an  affect  must  have  the  same  cbaracter 
with  its  cause,  is  a  false  assumption.  Grod's  will  caused  ik 
material  universe  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  eSect  is  holj 
as  the  will  of  God  is  holy.  God's  intention,  whidi  wastbe 
cause,  is  holy.  But  the  effect,  the  material  universe,  simply 
because  it  is  an  effect^  has  no  character  at  all*  Notbiog  ^ 
is  properly  an  effect  can  ever,  by  any  possibility,  poossesi  a 
moral  character.  The  universe  of  mind,  also,  is  an  effect « 
tho  Divine  intention.  These  minds  are  not  in  their  sabstan^ 
and  so  &r  as  they  are  effects^  holy  or  sinful.  That  is,  thej 
have  in  their  essence  or  substance,  no  moral  charactenrhatcf- 
er,  simply  because  they  are  effecis* 

Their  moral  character  is  of  their  own  forming.   Moral  cbar- 
acter,universally  and  necessarily,  belongs  to  ifUelligerUyVolv^ 
ry  cause  and  never  to  an  effect.  All  responsible  causality  readtf 
in  free  will.    Praise  or  blameworthiness  is  strictly  pwdicabte 
only  of  tihe  agent,  never  strictly  of  his  actions.    The  agent 
who  causes  his  own  actions  is  holjr  or  sinful^  is  praise  or  bkune- 
worthy,  for  his  intentions  or  actions.    It  is  not  the  intentiofl 
or  action  that  is  praise  or  blameworthy,  but  the  cause  cr 
agent  that  acts.    When  we  say  that  moral  character  beloo^ 
to  the  intention,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  ioteotioD  itsei 
that  deserves  praise  or  blame,  but  that  the  agent  deserves 
praise  or  blame  only  for  his  intentions.    If,  then,  choice  on^ 
tention  be  regarded  as  an  effect  of  free  will,  its  cause,  len^ 
be  understood  that  the  effect  strictly  speaking  is  neither  pra|*^ 
or  blameworthy,  but  that  the  agent  is  alone  responsible^ 
the  choice  of  which  he  is  the  cause.    The  arguinent  ^*^ 
examining  is  this:  ''Sin  is  an  effect  of  human  ^^^"'^(.^pj 
liire  human  nature  b  in  its  essence  and  substance  "" 


This  statement  is  false;  but  state  it  thus,  and  it  is  true:  Sin 
is  an  attribute  of  selfish  intention;  selfish  intention  is  an  ef- 
fect of  free  resp<Hisible  will;  therefore,  the  free  responsible 
cause  of  tfiis  eSeci  is  blameworthy  for  this  efiect,  this  sin*        /^ 

2.  The  second  false  assumption  upon  which  the  ailment 
-we  are  exanuning  is  based,  is  this,  namely,  that  sin  as  a  uni- 
versaleffect  of  human  nature  proves  that  the  substance  of  hu- 
man  nature  must  be  in  itself  sinful    This  is  a  non  sequitur. 
Sin  may  be,  and  must  be  an  abuse  of  free  agency,  and  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  we  shall  see,  by  ascribioe  it  to  the 
universality  of  temptation  and  does  not  at  a)l  imply  a  sinftd 
constitution.    But  if  sin  implies  a  sinfid  nature,  how  did  Ad- 
am and  Eve  sinT    Had  they  a  sinful  nature  to  account  for  and 
to  cause  their  first  sin?    How  did  angels  sin?    Had  they  also 
a  sinful  nature?    Either  sin  does  not  imply  a  sinful  nature, 
or  a  nature  in  itself  sinful,  or  Adam  and  angels  must  have  had  /r 
sinful  natures  before  their  faU. 

Again:  Suppose  we  regard  sin  as  an  event  or  effect.  An 
efiect  only  implies  an  adequate  cause.  Free,  responsible  will 
is  an  adequate  cause,  in  the  presence  of  temptation,  without 
the  suppositionof  a  sinful  constitution,  as  has  been  demonstra^ 
ted  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  of  angels.  When  we  have  found 
an  adequate  cause,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  look  for  and  assign  ^ 
another. 

Again:  It  is  said  that  no  motive  to  sin  could  be  a  motive 
or  a  temptation,  if  there  were  not  a  sinful  taste,  relish  or  ap- 
petite inherent  in  the  constitution  to  which  the  temptation  or 
motive  is  addressed.  For  example,  the  presence  of  food,  it  is 
said,  would  be  no  temptation  to  eat,  were  there  not  a  constitu- 
tional appetency  terminating  on  food.  So  the  presence  of 
any  object  could  be  no  inducement  to  sin,  were  there  not  a 
constitutional  appetency  or  craving  for  sin.  So  that  in  fact, 
sin  in  action  were  impossible  unless  there  were  sin  in  the  na- 
ture.   To  this  I  reply: 

Suppose  this  objection  be  applied  to  the  sin  of  Adam  and  of 
angels.  Can  we  not  account  for  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  without  supposing  that  she  had  a  craving  for  sinf  The 
Bible  informs  us  that  her  craving  was  for  theyhit^,  for  knowl- 
edge^ and  not  for«n.  The  words  are:  ^^And  when  the  woman 
saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  ^ood  and  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise^  she  took 
of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  hus- 
band with  her,  and  he  did  eat.''  Here  is  nothing  of  a  cra- 
ving for  sin.  Eating  this  fruit  was  indeed  sinful,  but  the  sin 
40 
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consisted  in  cdmentiBg  to  gratify^  in  a  proUbited  manfiar,  the 
appdtites,  not  for  sm,  bcit  fi>r  food  and  knowledge*^  But  tbe 
locates  for  this  theory  daj  fiiat  there  mast  be  an  adapted* 
fiess  in  the  constitation,  a  sofnetbtng  within  aBswering  to  fhtf 
otttward  motive  or  temptation^  and  sin  were  imporaiMe*  This 
is  true.  Bat  the  question  is,  what  is  that  some^ag  wMuttf 
which  responds  to  tbe  outward  motire?  fe  it  a  craviag^  fof 
sin  ?  We  have  just  seen  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  and 
Ere,  It  was  simply  the  correlation  that  existed  between  Ibe 
fhiit  and  their  constitution,  its  presence  exciting  the  desire 
fbr  food  and  knowledge.  This  led  to  prohibited  indu^oicew 
This  is  a  short  history  of  the  origin  of  ali  sin  in  mankhkL,  as  we 
shall  see.  That  is,  all  men  sin  in  precisely  the  same  way* 
They  consent  to  gratify,  not  a  craving  for  sin,  bat  a  craving 
for  other  things,  and  the  consent  to  make  sel^ratification  an 
end  is  the  whole  of  sin. 

This  argument  assumes  as  true,  what  we,  on  a  former  ogc^ 
sion,  have  seen  to  be  false,  namety,  that  sinners  love  An  ferits 
own  sake.  If  it  could  be  true,  total  depravity  would  of  ne* 
cessity  secure  perfect  blessedness.  It  would  be  the  very  statt- 
which  the  mind  supremely  loves  for  its  own  sake.  The  mnef 
could  then  say,  not  merely  in  the  language  of  poetry,  but  in 
sober  prose  and  fact,  "Evil,  be  thou  my  good." 

The  Theologians  whose  views  we  are  canvassing,  maii^ 
tain  that  the  appetites,  passions,  desires,  and  propensities 
^hicb  are  constitntional  and  entirely  involuntary,  are  m  them* 
selves  sinful  To  this  I  reply,  that  Adam  and  Eve  possessed 
them  before  they  fell.  Christ  possessed  them  or  he  was  not 
a  man,  nor  in  any  proper  sense  a  human  being.  No,  these 
appetites,  passions,  and  propensities  are  not  snfiil,  thougb 
they  are  tbe  occasions  of  sin.  They  are  a  temptatioA  to 
the  vein  to  seek  their  unlawful  indulgence.  When  these 
lusts  or  appetites  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  pas9i<»s  of  sin  ^ 
or  as  ^  sinlul  lusts  or  passions,"  it  is  not  because  they  are  sin* 
ful  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  the  occasions  of 
sin. 

Again:  Tbe  death  and  suffering  of  infonts  previous  to 
actual  transgression  is  adduced  as  an  argument  to  proTe  Aat 
infants  have  a  sinful  nature.    To  this  I  reply, 

1.  That  this  argument  musi  assume  that  there  most  be  sin 
wherever  there  is  suffering  and  death.  But  this  assumptioa 
proves  too  much,  as  it  would  prove  that  mere  animals  nave 
a  sinful  nature  or  have  committed  actual  ski.  Aa  argument 
that  proves  too  much  proves  nothing. 
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2.  FbytacBl  mxffemg^  ptove  only  pbgrncal^  and  not  saorpi 
deprnvity.  JPrevious  to  mofal  ag^nej,  infants  are  no  mor^ 
subjects  of  moral  sovemment  than  brutes  «ire;  therefore  their 
8ii£^Fings  and  deaui  are  to  be  accounted  ibr  as  are  those  of 
brutes,  namely,  by  ascribing  them  to  violations  of  the  law9 
of  Kfe  and  health. 

Another  argiranent  for  a  «nful  constitution  is,  that  unlesi 
infants  have  a  sinful  nature,  they  do  not  need  sanctificatioA 
to  fit  them  for  heaven.    Answer: 

1.  This  ailment  assumes  that  if  they  are  not  sinful  they 
must  be  holy,  whereas  they  are  neither  sinful  nor  holy  until 
they  are  moral  agents  and  render  thenoselves  so  by  obedience 
or  disobedience  to  the  moral  law.  If  they  are  to  go  to  heav- 
en, they  must  be  made  holy  or  must  be  sanctified. 

2.  This  objectioa  assumes  that  previous  sinfuhiess  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  necessity  of  being  holy.  This  is  contrary  to 
fact  Were  Adam  and  angels  first  sinful  before  they  were 
sanctified?  But  it  is  assum^  that  unless  moral  agents  are  at 
first  sinners  they  do  not  need  the  Holy  Spirit  to  induce  them 
to  be  holy.  That  is,  unless  their  nature  is  sinful,  they  would 
become  holjr  without  the  Holv  Spirit*  But  where  do  wa 
ascertain  this?  Suppose  that  they  have  no  moral  character^ 
and  that  their  nature  is  neither  holy  nor  sinful.  Will  they 
become  holy  without  being  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit? 
Who  will  assert  that  they  will? 

3.  That  infants  have  a  sinful  nature  has  been  inferred  from 
the  institution  of  circumcision  so  early  as  the  eighth  day  after 
Irirth.  Circumcision,  it  is  tnily  urged,  was  designed  to  t^cb 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  by  way  of  implication,  the 
doctrine  of  moral  depravity.  It  is  claimed  that  its  being  en- 
joined as  obligatoiyupon  tiie  eighth  day  after  birth,  was  re- 
quiring it  at  the  earliest  jperiod  at  which  it  could  be  safely 
performed.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  infants  are  to  be  rs^ 
garded  as  morally  depraved  from  their  birth. 

In  answer  to  this  1  would  say,  that  infant  eircomcision  was 
doubtless  deugned  to  teadi  the  necessity  of  their  bemg  ^aved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  dominion  of  the  fleih,  that  tbs 
iaflnence  of  the  flesh  mast  be  restrained,  and  Ae  ic»sb  dr- 
camcised,  or  the  soul  would  be  lost  This  truth  needed  to  be 
imi>ressed  en  the  parents  fix>m  the  birtib  of  their  children. 
This  very  a^uficant  and  bloody  and  painfol  rite  wai  w^U 
calciihted  to  impress  this  truth  upon  parents,  and  to  lead  thfaon 
firom  their  birth  to  watch  over  the  development  and  indulgence 
of  their  propensities,  and  to  pray  for  their  saactifieation. 
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Requiring  it  at  so  earlj  a  day  was  no  doubt  dedgned  to  indi- 
cate that  thej  are  from  the  first  under  the  dominion  of  their 
flesh,  without  however  affordinf  any  inference  in  iavor  of  the 
idea  that  their  flesh  pras  in  itself  sinful,  or  that  the  subjectioA 
of  their  will,  at  that  early  a^e,  was  sinfuL  If  reason  was  not 
developed,  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  appetite  could  not  be 
sinful.  But  whether  this  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  appetite  was  sinful  or  not,  the  child  mast  be 
delivered  bom  it  or  it  could  never  be  fitted  for  heaven  any 
more  than  a  mere  brute  can  be  fitted  for  heaven.  The  hct 
that  circumcision  was  required  on  the  eighth  day  and  not  be* 
fore,  seems  to  indicate,  not  that  they  are  sinners  absolutely 
from  birth,  but  that  they  very  early  become  so,  even  from 
the  commencement  of  moral  agency. 
.  Again:  The  rite  must  be  performed  at  sometime.  Unless 
a  particular  dav  were  appointed  it  would  be  very  apt  to  be 
deferred,  and  finally  not  performed  at  all.  It  is  probable  that 
God  conunanded  that  it  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  period 
at  which  it  could  be  safely  done,  not  only  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned,  but  to  prevent  its  being  neglected  too  lonr 
and  perhaps  altogether,  and  perhaps,  abo,  because  it  would 
be  less  pamful  and  dangerous  at  that  early  age  when  the  in- 
fant slept  most  of  the  time  and  was  not  able  to  exercise  ani 
endanger  life,  and  also  because  it  is  well  known  that  parents 
are  more  attached  to  their  children  as  they  grow  older,  and  it 
would  be  less  painful  to  the  parent  to  perform  the  rite  when 
the  child  was  very  young  than  afterwards  when  it  had  en- 
twined itself  around  the  parental  heart  The  longer  it  was 
neglected  the  greater  would  be  the  temptation  to  neglect  it 
altogether.  So  painful  a  rite  needed  to  be  enjdned  bv  posi- 
tive statute  at  some  particular  time,  and  it  was  desirable  on 
all  accounts  that  it  snould  be  done  as  early  as  it  safely  could 
be.  This  argument  for  native  constitutional  moral  depravity 
amounts  reaUy  to  nothing. 

Asain:  It  is  urged  that  unless  infants  have  a  sinful  nature, 
should  they  die  in  infancy,  they  could  not  be  saved  by  the 
grace  of  Christ 

To  this  I  answer,  that  in  this  case  they  would  not  go,  of 
course,  to  hell. 

But  what  grace  could  there  be  in  saving  them  horn  a  sinful 
constitution  uiat  is  not  exercised  in  saving  them  from  circum- 
stances that  would  certainly  result  in  their  becoming  sinners, 
if  not  snatched  from  them?  In  neither  case  do  tbej  need  par- 
don for  sin.    Grace  is  unearned  fiivor,  a  gratuity.    If  the 
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child  has  a  sinful  natare  it  is  lus  mufortune,  and  not  crimen 
To  sare  him  from  this  nature  is  to  save  him  from  those  cir- 
cumstances that  will  certainly  result  in  actual  transgression 
unless  he  is  rescued  by  death  and  bj  the  Holy  Spirit  So  if 
his  nature  is  not  Hnfitl^  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  nature  and 
circumstances  are  such  that  he  will  surely  sin  unless  rescued 
by  death  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before  he  is  capable  of  sin- 
ning. It  certainly  must  be  an  infinite  fevor  to  be  rescued  from 
such  circumstances,  and  especially  to  have  eternal  life  con- 
ferred as  a  mere  gratuity.  This  surely  is  grace.  And  as 
they  belong  to  a  race  of  sinners  who  are  all,  as  it  were,  turned 
over  into  die  hands  of  Christ,  they  doubtless  will  ascribe 
their  salvation  to  the  infinite  grace  of  Christ 

Again:  Is  it  not  grace  that  saves  us  from  sinning?    What 
then  is  it  but  grace  that  saves  infants  from  sinning  by  snatch- 
ing them  away  from  circumstances  of  temptation?    In  what 
way  does  grace  save  adults  from  sinning  but  by  keeping  them 
from  temptation,  or  by  giving  grace  to  overcome  temptation? 
And  is  there  no  grace  in  rescuing  infants  from  circumstances 
that  are  certain,  if  they  are  left  in  them,  to  lead  them  into  an. 
AH  that  can  be  justly  said  in  either  case  is  that  if  in&nts 
^re  saved  at  all,  (which  I  suppose  they  are,)  they  are  rescued 
by  the  benevolence  of  God  from  circumstances  that  would  re- 
sult in  certain  and  eternal  death,  and  made  heirs  of  eternal 
life.    But  after  all  it  is  useless  to  speculate  about  the  charac- 
ter and  destiny  of  those  who  are  confessedly  not  moral  agents. 
The  benevolence  of  God  will  take  care  of  them.    It  is  non- 
sensical to  insist  upon  their  moral  depravity  before  they  are 
moral  agents,  and  it  is  equally  frivolous  to  assert  that  they 
must  be  morally  depraved  as  a  condition  of  their  being  saved 
by  grace. 
We  deny  that  the  human  constitution  is  morally  depraved, 
1.  Because  there  is  no  proof  of  it 
%  Because  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  an  attribute  of 
the  substance  of  soul  or  body.    It  is  and  must  be  an  attribute 
of  choice  or  intention  and  not  of  substance. 

3.  To  make  sin  an  attribute  or  ouality  of  substance  is  con- 
trary to  God's  definition  of  sin.  ^  Sin,"  says  the  apostle,  ^is 
anemia''  a  ^Hransgression  of,  or  a  want  of  conformity  to  the 
moral  law."  That  is,  it  consists  in  a  refusal  to  love  6od  and 
our  neighbor,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  loving  ourselves 
supremely. 

4.  To  represent  the  constitution  as  sinfiil  is  to  represent 
God,  who  b  the  author  of  Ae  constitution,  as  the  author  of 

40* 
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sin.  To  Baj  that  God  is  not  the  direct  former  of  the  constitii- 
tion,  but  tbiat  sin  is  conveyed  bj  natural  generation  frooi 
Adajn  who  made  himself  sinful,  is  onlj  to  remove  the  ob- 
jection one  step  farther  back,  but  not  to  obviate  it;  fik  God 
established  the  physical  laws  that  of  necessity  bring  about 
this  result 

5.  But  how  came  Adam  by  a  sinful  nature?  Did  his  first 
sin  change  his  nature?  or  did  God  change  it  as  a  p^alty  fbr 
sin?  What  ground  is  there  for  the  assertion  timt  Adam's  na- 
ture became  in  itself  sinful  by  the  fall?  This  is  a  groundless, 
not  to  say  ridiculous  assumption  and  a  fiat  absurdity.  Sin  aa 
attribute  of  nature!  A  sinful  substance!  Sin  a  substance! 
Is  it  a  solid,  a  fluid,  a  material  or  a  spiritual  substance? 

I  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  brother  on  tins 
subject: 

^^The  ordiodox  creeds  are  in  some  cases  careful  to  say  that 
original  sin  consists  in  the  substance  of  neither  soul  nor  body. 
Thus  Bretschneider,  who  is  reckoned  anoong  the  rationalists 
in  Germany,  says :  ^^  The  Symbolical  Books  very  righfly  main- 
tained that  original  sin  is  not  in  any  sense  the  substance  of 
man,  his  body  or  soul,  as  Fladus  taught, — ^but  that  it  has  been 
infused  into  human  nature  by  Satan,  and  mixed  with  it,  as 
poison  and  wine  are  mixed.^' 

They  rather  expressly  guard  against  the  idea  diat  they 
mean  bv  the  phrase  ^  man's  nature/'  his  substance,  but  some- 
what which  is  fixed  in  ihe  substance.  They  exphin  original 
sin,  dierefore,  not  as  an  essential  attribute  of  man,  that  is,  a 
necessary  and  essential  part  of  his  being,  but  as  an  accident, 
that  is,  somewhat  which  does  not  subsist  in  itseU^  but,  as  some- 
thing accidental,  has  come  into  human  nature.  He  quotes 
the  Formula  Concordantiae  as  saving:  ^  Nature  does  not  de- 
note the  substance  itself  of  man,  but  scHnething  which  inheres 
fixed  in  the  nature  or  substance."  Accident  is  defined  ^what 
does  not  subsist  by  itself,  but  is  in  some  sul»tance  and  can 
be  distineuished  from  it" 

Here,  it  seems,  is  sin  by  itself,  and  yet  not  a  substance  or 
subsistence — not  a  part  or  attribute  of  soul  or  body.  What 
can  it  be?  Does  it  consist  in  wrong  action?  No,  not  in  ac- 
tion, but  is  an  accident  which  inheres  fixed  in  the  nature  of 
substance.  But  what  can  it  be?  Not  substance,  nor  yet 
action.  But  if  it  be  any  thing  it  must  be  either  substance  or 
action.  If  it  be  a  state  of  substance,  what  is  this  but  sub- 
stance in  a  particular  state?  What  a  wonder  it  most  be! 
Who  ever  saw  it?    But  it  is  invisible,  for  it  is  something  nei« 
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ther  matter  nor  spirit — a  virus,  a  poison  mixed  with,  jet  dis* 
tinct  from  the  constitation.  Do  these  writers  think  bythift 
subtility  to  relieve  the  subject  of  constitutional  moral  deprav- 
ity of  its  intrinsic  absurdity?  If  so,  thej  are  greatly  mistaken, 
for  really  they  only  render  it  more  absurd  and  ridiculous.  I 
fear  that  christian  men,  even  doctors  of  divinity  will  never  be 
ashamed  to  vindicate  this  ridiculous  absurdity,  until  some 
master  hand  shall  so  expose  it  as  to  make  a  man  bhish  at  the 
folly  of  asserting  it 

a  I  object  to  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  rinfiilness  that 
it  makes  all  sin,  original  and  actual,  a  mere  calamity,  and  not 
a  crime.  To  call  it  a  crime  is  to  talk  nonsense.  What!  a 
sinful  nature  the  crime  of  him  upon  whom  it  is  entailed  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  consent?  If  the  nature  is  sinful  in  such 
a  sense  that  action  must  be,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  then  sin  in  action  must  be  a  calamity,  and 
can  be  no  crime?  It  is  the  necessity  eflfect  of  a  sinful  nature. 
This  can  not  be  a  crime. 

7.  This  doctrine  represents  sin  as  a  disease,  and  obedience 
to  law  impossible  until  the  nature  is  changed  by  a  soverc^ 
and  physical  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  the  subject 
is  passive. 

8.  Of  course  it  must  render  repentance,  eiiher  with  or 
widiout  tiie  erace  of  God  impossible  unless  grace  set  aside 
our  reason.  If  repentance  implies  self-condemnation  we  can 
never  repent  in  tne  exercise  of  our  reason.  Constituted  as 
we  are,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  condemn  ourselves  for 
a  sinful  nature  or  for  sinful  actions  that  are  unavoidable.  The 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  of  a  sinful  constitution  and  of  ne- 
cessary sinful  actions,  represents  the  whole  moral  government 
of  God,  the  plan  of  stuvation  by  Christ,  and  indeed  every 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  as  a  mere  farce,  and  as  the  veriest 
humbug  that  ever  insulted  and  mocked  the  intelligence  of 
man.  Upon  this  supposition  the  law  is  tyranny,  and  die  gos- 
pel an  insult  to  the  unfortunate. 

9.  This  doctrine  represents  sin  as  being  of  two  kinds:  ori- 
ginal or  constitutional  and  actual — sin  of  substance  and  sin 
oCaction;  whereas  neither  the  bible  nor  common  sense  ac- 
knowledges but  one  kind  of  sin,  and  that  consists  in  disobe- 
dience to  the  law. 

10.  This  doctrine  represents  a  sinful  nature  as  the  physical 
cause  of  actual  sin. 

11.  It  acknowledges  a  kind  of  sin  of  which  no  notice  will 
be  taken  at  the  judgment    The  bible  every  where  represents 
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tht  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  not  the  conttkatioQ  itself  as 
the  only  things  to  be  brought  into  judgment. 

12.  It  necessarily  begets  a  selfjustifying  and  God^ondemih^ 
ing  spirit  Man  must  cease  to  be  a  reasonable  being,  and 
give  himself  ap  to  ihe  most  ridiculous  ima^aations  before  he 
can  blame  himself  for  Adam's  sin,  as  some  have  professed  to 
do^  or  before  he  can  blame  tumself  for  possesnng  a  sinful  nar 
ture,  or  for  sins  diat  unavoidably  resulted  from  a  sinful  nature. 

13.  This  doctrine  necessarily  leads  its  advocates  rather  lo 
pity  and  excuse  anners  than  unqualifiedly  to  blame  thenu 

14.  It  is  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  for  those  who  really 
believe  this  doctrine  to  urge  immediate  repentance  and  sub- 
mission on  the  sinner,  feeUng  that  be  is  infinitely  to  blame 
unless  he  instantly  comply.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm 
that  a  man  can  heartily  believe  in  the  doctrine  in  question  and 
yet  truly  and  heartily  blame  sinners  for  not  doing  what  is  n»> 
turally  impossible  to  them*  The  secret  conviction  must  be  in 
the  mind  of  such  an  one  that  the  sinner  is  not  really  to  blame 
for  being  a  sinner.  For  in  fact  if  this  doctrine  is  true  he  is 
not  to  blame  for  bein^  a  sinner  any  more  than  he  is  to  blame 
for  being  a  human  being.  This  the  advocate  of  this  doctrine 
must  know.  It  is  vain  for  him  to  set  up  the  pretence  that 
lie  truly  blames  sinners  for  their  nature,  or  for  their  conduct, 
that  was  unavoidable.  He  cim  not  do  it  any  more  than 
he  can  honestly  deny  die  necessary  affirmations  of  his  own 
reason.  Therefore  the  advocates  of  this  theory  must  merely 
hold  it  as  a  theory  without  believing  it,  or  they  must  in  their 
secret  conviction  excuse  the  sinner. 

15.  This  doctrine  naturally  and  necessarily  leads  its  advo- 
cates, secretly  at  least,  to  ascribe  the  atonement  of  Christ 
rather  to  justice  than  to  erace — ^to  regard  it  rather  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  relieve  the  unfortunate  than  to  render  the  forrive- 
ness  of  the  excuseless  sinner  possible.  The  advocates  of  the 
theory  in  question  can  not  but  regard  the  case  of  the  sinner  as 
rather  a  hard  one,  and  God  as  under  an  obligation  to  provide 
a  way  for  him  to  escape  from  a  sinful  nature  entailed  upon 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  and  from  actual  transgressions  which 
resulted  frcHn  bis  nature  by  a  law  of  necessity.  If  all  this  is 
true,  the  sinner's  case  is  infinitely  hard,  and  God  would  be 
the  most  unreasonable  and  cruel  of  beings  if  he  did  not  provide 
for  their  escape.  These  convictions  will  and  must  lodge  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  really  believes  the  dogma  of  a  sinfol 
nature.  This  in  substance  is  sometimes  affirmed  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 


16.  This  doctrine  is  a  ttambfing  block  both  to  (he  church 
and  the  world — infinitely  dishonorable  to  God,  and  an  abomi- 
nsttion  alike  to  God  and  the  human  intelligence,  and  should 
be  banished  from  every  uulpit  and  from  every  formula  of  doc- 
trine, and  from  the  worla.    It  is  a  relict  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  was  foisted  in  among  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
Augustine,  as  every  one  may  know  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  for  himself.    Who  does  not  know  that  this  view 
of  moral  depravity  that  I  am  opposing,  has  long  been  the 
strong  hold  of  UniversalismY    From  it  the  XJniversalists  in- 
veighed with  resistless  force  against  the  idea  that  sinners 
would  be  sent  to  an  eternal  hell.     Assuming  the  long'de- 
fended  doctrine  of  original  or  constitutional  sinftilness,  they 
proceed  to  show  that  it  were  infinitely  unreasonable  and  un- 
just in  God  to  send  them  to  hell.    What!  create  them  with  a 
dinfiil  nature  from  which  proceed  by  a  law  6f  necessity  actual 
transgressions,  and  then  send  them  to  an  eternal  hell  for 
having  this  nature,  and  for  transgressions  that  are  unavoidable? 
Impossible!  they  say;  and  the  human  inteltigence  responds 
Amen. 

From  the  dogma  of  a  sinfiil  nature  or  constihition  also  has 
naJturally  and  irresistibly  flowed  the  doctrine  of  inability  to 
repent,  and  the  necessity  of  a  physical  regenemtion.  These 
too  have  been  a  sad  stumbling-block  to  Universalists  as  evcir 
one  knows  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Uni- 
versalism.  They  infer  the  salvation  of  all  men  from  the  fact 
of  God's  benevolence  and  physical  omnijK>tence!  God  is  Al- 
mighty, and  he  is  love.  Men  are  constitutionally  depraved, 
and  are  unable  to  repent  God  will  not,  can  not  send  them 
to  hell.  They  do  not  deserve  it  Sin  is  a  calamity,  and  God 
can  save  them^  and  he  ought  to  do  so.  This  is  the  substance 
of  their  argument  And,  assuming  the  tm  th  of  their  premises, 
there  is  no  evading  their  conclusion.  But  the  whole  argu- 
ment is  built  on  ^such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.''  Strike 
oat  the  ridiculous  dogma  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  their  whole 
edifice  comes  to  the  ground  in  a  Bioment 


LECTURE  XXXVHL 
MORAL  DEPRAVmr. 

//.  The  proper  method  of  accounting  for  tmoral  deprml^* 

The  term  ^  moral '' u  Irom  the  L^tin  mo* — manners.  The 
term  ^^depravihr^"  aa  ha«  been  shown,  is  from  de  and  procv 
— crooked.  The  terms  anited,  signify  crooked  raaiiiiers,fir 
bad  morals.    In  this  discussion  I  mast, 

1.  Remind  you  af$ome  positions  that  have  been  eettled  rtsyiir 
ing  moral  depravity. 

i.  Consult  the  oracles  of  God  respecting  the  nature  nf  nm 
djepraviiy^  or  sin, 

3.  Consult  the  oracles  of  God  in  re^ct  to  the  prapermdhoi(j 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  sin. 

4.  Show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accounted  f&ra3f» 
ultimate  fact. 

1.  Some  positions  that  have  been  settled* 

(1.)  It  has  been  shown  that  oioral  depravity  resolres  itsdf 
into  selfishness. 

(2.)  That  selfishness  consists  in  the  supreme  cbmce  of  seli- 
indulgence. 

(3.)  That  selAinduIgence  consists  in  the  committal  of  tbe 
will  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensibility,  as  opposed  to  obej* 
ing  the  law  of  the  reason. 

(4.)  That  sin  or  moral  depravity  is  a  unit,  and  always  con- 
sists in  this  comimtted  state  of  the  will  to  selAg^atificatio01l^ 
respective  of  the  particular  form  or  means  of  self-gmtificstioD. 

(5.)  It  has  also  been  shown  that  moral  depravity  doesiHK 
consist  in  a  sinful  nature. 

(6.)And  also  that  actual  transgression  cap  not  justly  bs 
ascribed  to  a  sinfiil  constitution. 

(70  We  have  also  seen  that  all  sin  is  actual*  and  thnX^ 
other  than  actual  transgression  can  justly  be  called  an. 

2.  I  am  to  consult  the  oracles  of  God  respecting  the  oft- 
ture  of  moral  depravity  or  sin. 

Reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  teachings  of  inspi'* 
tion  upon  this  subject    But  it  is  important  to  revieir  ^ 
ground  in  this  place,  that  we  may  ascertain  what  are  tne 
teachings,  and  what  are  the  assumptions  of  the  bible  in  r^sm 
to  the  nature  of  sin?    Does  it  assume  that  as  titii^  ^^ 
natural  theology  teaches  upon  the  subject?    What  is  toop 
in  the  bible,  either  expressly,  or  by  way  of  inference  BBi^ 
plication  upon  this  subject? 


(I.)  Tbe  biUc  gires  a  formal  deflniflon  of  sin.  IJnaS:  4, 
Sin  is  a  transgression  of  tbe  law,  and  5:  17,  All  unriebteoas* 
ness  is  sin.  As  was  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  this  defi* 
nitiofi  is  not  only  an  accurate  one,  but  it  is  tbe  only  one  tbat 
can  possibly  be  true. 

I       (2.)  The  bible  every  where  makes  the  law  the  only  standard 

of  right  and  wrong,  and  obedience  to  it  to  be  the  whole  of  idr- 

;  tue,  and  disobedience  to  it  to  be  the  whole  of  sin.    This  tmth 

lies  every  where  upon  the  face  of  Ae  Bible.    It  is  taught,  as- 

,  sumed,  implied  or  expressed  on  every  page  of  tbe  Bible. 

(3.)  It  holds  men  responsible  for  their  voluntary  actions 
,  alone,  or  more  strictly  for  their  choices  alone,  and  ex- 
pressly affinns  that  ^if  there  be  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted 
according  to  what  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he 
hath  not''  That  is,  willing  as  God  directs  is  accepted  as 
obedience,  whether  we  are  able  to  execute  our  choices  or  not 
(4.)  The  Bible  always  represents  sin  as  something  done  or 
committed  or  wilfully  omitted,  and  never  as  a  part  or  attribute 
of  soul  or  body.  We  have  seen  that  the  texts  that  have  been 
relied  on  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  sinfulness, 
when  mhtly  understood,  mean  no  such  thing. 

(5.)  The  Bible  assures  us  that  all  sin  shall  pass  in  review 
at  the  solenm  judgment,  and  always  represents  all  sin  then  to 
be  reoognized,  as  consisting  in  ^*  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 
Texts  that  support  these  assertions  are  too  numerous  to  need 
to  be  quoted,  as  every  reader  of  the  Bible  knows. 

3.  I  am  to  consult  tbe  Bible  in  respect  to  tbe  proper  meth<- 
od  of  accoHiiting  for  moral  depravity,  or  sin. 

(1.)  We  have  more  than  once  seen  that  the  Bible  has  given 
us  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  our  world,  and  that 
fron  the  narrative,  it  is  plain  that  the  first  sin  consisted  in 
seifi8h$us8^  or  in  consenting  to  indulge  the  excited  constitu- 
tional propensities  in  a  proTiibited  manner.  In  other  words,  it 
consisted  in  yielding  the  will  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility, 
instead  of  abiding  by  the  law  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  intel- 
ligence. Thus  the  bible  ascribes  the  first  sin  of  our  race  to 
tbe  influence  of  temptation. 

(2.)  The  bible  once,  and  only  once,  incidentally  intimates 
that  Adam's  first  sin  has  in  some  way  been  the  occasion  (not 
the  eaiMe)of  all  the  sins  of  men.    Rom.  5:  13 — 19. 

(3.)  It  aeitlier  says  nor  intimates  any  thing  in  relation  to 
the  manner  in  which  Adam's  sin  has  occasioned  this  result 
It  only  incidentally  recognizes  the  fact,  and  then  leaves  it 
just  as  if  the  quo  modo  was  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 
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(4.)  In  other  parti  of  the  bible  we  are  infimiied  boir  n 
mre  to  account  tor  (he  existence  of  sin  among  men.  Fores- 
ample,  James  1 :  15.  When  lust  (desire,  epithumia)  has  cob- 
ceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin.  Here  sin  is  represented,  not  as 
desire,  but  as  consisting  in  the  consent  of  the  will  to  gratis 
desire. 

James  says  again  that  a  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  inn 
aside  of  his  own  lusts,  {afithumiai  desires)  and  enticed.  Tb 
is,  his  lusts  or  the  impulses  of  his  sensibiUty  are  his  tempter^. 
When  he  is  overcome  of  these,  he  sii^s. 

(5.^  Paul  and  other  inspired  writers  represent  sinas  coosb^ 
ting  m  a  carnal  or  fleshly  mind,  in  the  mind  of  the  itsbi« 
in  minding  the  flesh.    It  is  plain  that  b  j  the  term  flesh  thej 
mean  what  we  understand  by  the  sensibility  as  opposed  to 
the  intelligence,  and  that  they  represent  sin  as  consbtiDgiA 
obetfing^  minding  the  impulses  of  the  sennbilitjf*    Tbej  le- 
present  the  worra  and  the  flesh  and  Satan  as  tlie  three  great 
sources  of  temptation.    It  is  plain  that  the  world  and  Satas 
tempt  by  appeals  to  the  flesh  or^  to  the  sensibility.   Heoce 
the  aposUes  have  much  to  say  of  the  necessity  of  tne  destroc- 
tion  of  the  flesh,  of  the  members,  of  putting  off  the  old  m 
with  his  deeds  6lc.    Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  thb 
painstaking  on  the  part  of  inspiration  to  intimate  the  soofce 
from  whence  our  sin  proceeds,  and  to  apprise  us  of  the  pn»- 

Er  method  of  accounting  for  it,  and  also  of  a?oidiDg  it,  to 
I  certain  philosophers  and  theologians  to  take  a  view  of  it 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  truth.  Because  so  Jonc)ii^ 
said  of  the  influence  of  the  flesh,  they  have  inferred  that  die 
nature  and  physical  constitution  of  man  is  itself  sinfuL  Bat 
the  representations  of  Scripture  are  that  the  body  is  the  occor 
sion  of  sin.  The  law  in  his  members,  that  warred  agaii^t 
the  law  of  his  mind,  of  which  Paul  speaks,  is  mani/estl/  ioe 
impulses  of  the  sensibility  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  reasoo- 
This  law,  that  is,  the  impulses  of  his  sensibilit;^,  briog  bio 
into  captivity,  that  is,  influence  his  will,  in  spite  of  all  bis 
resolutions  to  the  contrary. 

In  short,  the  Bible  rightly  interpreted,  every  where  assumes 
and  implies  that  sin  consists  in  selfishness.  It  is  remarkable^ 
if  the  Bible  be  read  with  an  eye  to  its  teachings  and  assomp- 
tions  on  this  point  to  what  an  extent  this  tni£  will  appeaf* 

4.  How  moral  depravity  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

(1.)  Itconsbts,  remember,  indie  committal  of  the  vmli 
the  gratification  or  indulgence  of  self— in  the  will's  foBo'^J^ 
or  submitting  itself  to  be  governed  by  the  impnlses  and 
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sirea  of  the  sensibiUty  instead  of  submitting  itself  to  the  law 
of  the  intelligence. 

(2.)  This  definition  of  the  thir^  shows  how  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  namely:  The  sensibility  acts  as  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  the  will  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  secures  the 
consent  and  activity  of  the  will  to  procure '  its  gratification, 
before  the  reason  is  at  all  developed    The  will  is  thus  com- 
mitted to  the  gratification  of  feeling  and  appetite,  when  first 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  developed.     This  committed 
state  of  the  will  is  not  moral  depravity,  and  has  no  moral 
character  until  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  developed. 
The  moment  this  idea  is  developed,  £is  committal  of  the 
^11  to  self-indulgence  must  be  abandoned  or  it  becomes  sel- 
fishness, or  moral  depravity.     But  as  the  will  is  already  in  a 
state  of  committal,  and  has  to  some  extent  already  formed  the 
habit  of  seeking  to  gratify  feeling,  and  as  the  idea  of  moral 
obli^tion  is  at  first  but  feebly  developed,  unless  the  Holy 
Spirit  interferes  to  shed  light  on  the  soul,  the  will,  as  might 
be  expected,  retains  its  hold  on  self-gralification.    Here  mor- 
al character  does  and  must  commence.   Let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  selfishness  consists  in  the  supreme  and  ultimate  cAotce, 
or  in  the  preference  of  self-gratification  as  an  end,  or  for  its 
own  sake,  over  all  other  interests.    Now,  as  the  choice  of  an 
end  implies  and  includes  the  choice  of  the  means,  Selfishness 
of  course,  causes  all  that  outward  life  and  activity  that  makes 
up  the  entire  history  of  sinners. 

This  selfish  choice  is  the  wicked  heart — the  sinfiil  nature — 
the  propensity  to  sin — ^the  sinful  appetite — the  craving  for  sin, 
and  all  that  causes  what  is  generally  termed  actual  transgres- 
sion. This  sinful  choice,  is  properly  enough  called  indwell- 
ing sin.  It  is  the  latent,  standing,  controlling  preference  of 
the  mind,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  outward  and  active  life. 
It  is  not  die  choice  of  sin,  but  the  choice  of  self-gratification, 
which  choice  is  sin. 

Again.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  physical  deprav- 
ity of  our  race  has  much  to  do  with  our  moral  depravity.  A 
diseased  physical  system  renders  the  appetites,  passions,  tem- 
per, and  propensities  more  clamorous  and  despotic  in  their 
demands,  and  of  course  confirms  and  strengthens  selfishness. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  physical  depravity  has 
no  moral  character  in  itself.  But  yet  it  is  a  source  of  fierce 
temptation  to  selfishness.  The  human  sensibility  is,  manifest- 
ly, deeply  physically  depraved,  and  as  sin  or  moral  depravity 
consists  in  committing  the  will  to  the  gratification  of  the  scn- 
41 
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sibilitjr^  its  phfrical  depntvitjr  will  miglitiljr  streitcdieii  niDnl 
depravity.  Moral  depravity  is  then  UDiTersalhr  owing  to 
tenptation.  That  is,  the  sool  is  tempted  to  tel/'Whlgmt 
and  yields  to  the  teinptation^  and  this  yielding,  and  act  the 
teaaptation,  is  sin  or  moral  depravity.  This  is  manifest! j  tbe 
way  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  became  morally  depratei 
They  were  tempted^  even  by  undepraved  appetite^  to  prohili- 
ted  indulgence,  and  were  overcome.  The  sin  did  not  lie  in 
the  constitutional  desire  of  food,  or  of  knowledge,  nor  in  t^ 
excited  state  of  these  appetites  or  desires,  but  in  the  conseDt 
of  the  will  to  prohibitea  indulgence. 
//^  Just  in  the  same  way  all  sinners  become  sncb,  that  is,  thej 
become  morally  depraved  by  yielding  to  temptation  io  self 
gratification  under  some  form.  Indeed  it  is  impossibk  that 
mey  should  become  morally  depraved  in  any  other  way.  To 
deny  this  were  to  overlook  the  very  nature  of  moral  dcpw"!- 
ty.  It  is  remarkable  that  President  Edwards^  after  writing 
five  hundred  r^C^"^!  ^HjJ^^ry  h'^.r.CDJbinds  phnirf ^  ^"^  1^^ 
depravity,  in  answer  to  an  objection  of  PrjJTaylQt.  of  Bg- 
land,  that  his  view  made  God,  the  author  of  the  constitotioft 
the  author  also  of  sin,  turns  immediately  around,  and  witboat 
seeming  to  see  his  own  inconsistency,  ascribes  all  sin  \io  te/np- 
tation,  and  makes  it  consist  altogether  in  obeying  the  propco- 
sities,  just  as  I  have  done.     His  words  are. 

<*  One  argmnnit  aeainvt  a  Bvppoaed  natiTe,  siofat  depravity,  which  ^'2^' 
lor  greatly  inaiBtB  upoo,  it,  <*  that  this  does  in  effect  charge  Him  who  i>^^ 
Aortfmtr  naiw,  wkafmriMd  u$tn  Iht  wamk, wUk  being  ikBtuAmrrf^'^ 
eorrupHon  qfnsture;  and  that  it  ia  kighbf  mjuriaus  to  Sut  God  of  our  i^' 
whoM  hands  htre/ormsd  andfiuMonA  us,  to  beliere  our  n$tan  tohe srif^' 
bj  sorruptsd  and  that  in  the  worst  sense  qfeomtpfion,** 

With  respect  to  thia,  1  would  obsenre,  tn  the  first  place,  that  this  ^^v^ 
handling  this  grand  objection,  anppoaea  something  to  belong  to  the  ^^^VJj^^ 
jected  against,  as  maintained  by  the  divinea  whom  he  is  opposisg,  whic&00<* 
not  belong  to  it,  nor  follow  from  it.    As  particularly,  he  sappsoes  the  doctra^ 
of  original  sin  to  imply,  that  nature  most  be  corrupted  by  sMiie  positive  w»r 
ence;  **  somethingr,  by  some  means  or  other,  infused  into  the  hupaa  ain^' 
aoroe  quality  or  other,  not  from  the  choice  of  our  mi nda,  but  like  a  taint,  tutcnuct 
or  infection,  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dispesitioat  "  ^ 
souls!    That  atn  and  evil  dispooitions  are  implanted  in  the  istos  io  t'^f'^L 
lYhereas  truly  our  doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing. ,  *^'fr^ 
to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native  depiavit][  wjy 
heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  aoppoaing  any  evd  qoslity,  vff>^ 
implanted,  or  wrought  into  the  natuieof  man,  by  any  positive  eaase  or  laflvt"^ 
whatsoever,  either  from  God,  or  the  creature;  or  of  supposing  that  man  ^^ 
ceived  and  boro  with  a  fountain  of  evil  in  hia  heart  such  as  is  say  thiiigf||y^ 
erly  positive.    I  think  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  f^"^ 
to  satisfy  any  impartial,  eonaideraie  inquirer  that  the  absence  ef  V^^^  ^ 
principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  special  divine  infloeoee  to  iflV^  *? 
maintain  those  good  principles-cleaving  the  common  natural  pnacipltf''' f|^ 
love,  natural  appetite,  ^.  to  themaetves,  vrithovl  the  govennest  of  f"F"^ 
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draae-pnaomlci  wUl  cMltkily  be  Mowed  with  th«  eoira  yn*  the  total 

eomimoii  w  the  betrti  wtthoat  oecatioa  for  any  poMtiTe  iflfloeDce  at  alL  Aod 
that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  comiptioa  of  nature  oarae  on  Adam,  Immediately  on 
hia  fiiU,  and  oomea  on  all  hie  posterity  as  ainnuig  in  him  and  &lling  with  him. 

Tho  oaae  with  man  waa  plainlir  this:  When  God  made  man  at  firat  he  im- 
planted in  him  two  kinds  of  princtptes.    There  waa  an  inferior  kind  whieli  mair 
be  natmal,  being  the  prineiplea  of  mere  hamM  nature;  anoh  aa  self-love,  wim. 
thoae  natural  appetitee  and  paasiona*  which  belong  lo  the  natni«  of  man*  in 
wfaieh  hia  love  to  hia  own  liberty i  honor  and  pleasnre  were  exerciaed:  Theae, 
when  alone,  and  left  to  themaelvee,  are  what  the  acriptorea  aometimea  call  fleah. 
Beaidea  theae,  there  were  anperior  principlefl,  that  were  apiritaal,  holy,  and  di- 
Tine,  anmaanly  compreheoited  in  divine  bve;  wherein  conaiaced  the  apiritaal 
image  of  God,  and  man's  righteoaaaeas  aod  true  holiness  7  which  are  called  in 
acriptare  the  divine  nature.    Theae  prineiplea  may,  in  aome  sense,  be  called  an- 
pernataral,  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet)  aoeh  aa  are  above  those 
phaeiplca  that  are  eaaeaoAUy  implied  in,  or  neoesaariljr  reaaltiag  from,  and  in- 
aeparably  connected  with,  mere  human  nature:  and  being  such  aa  immediately 
depend  on  man'a  uaioo  and  communion  with  God,  or  mvine  communications 
and  influences  of  God's  spirit,  which  though  withdrawn,  andman'a  nature  for- 
aaken  of  theae  prineiplea,  human  nature  wonhl  be  human  nature  atill;  man's  na- 
ture, aa  such,  beinp  entire  without  these  divine  principles,  which  the  scripture 
aometimea  calls  spirit,  in  contradiatinetion  to  flesh.    These  anperior  priaciplea 
were  given  to  posseas  the  throne,  and  maintain  abaolute  dominion  in  the  heart; 
the  other  to  be  whoUy  anbordinate  and  anbaervient.    And  while  thinoa  continu- 
ed thas,  all  was  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and  beaotifhl  harmony,  and  in  a  ]>ra- 
per  and  perfect  atate,    Theae  divine  principles  thus  reigning,  were  the  dinity, 
life,  happiness,  and  glory  of  man'a  nature.    When  man  sinned  and  broke  God'a 
«ovenattt,  and  fell  under  hia  curse,  theae  anperior  principles  left  his  heart :   For 
indeed  God  then  left  him,  that  communion  with  God  on  which  theae  principles 
depended,  entirely  ceased:  the  Holy  Spirit  that  divine  inhabitant,  forsook  the 
boose;  because  it  would  have  been  utterly  improper  in  itaelf,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  God  had  eitablished,  that  be  should  still  maintain  comma* 
si  on  with  man,  and  continue  by  hia  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell 
with  him  and  in  him,  after  he  was  become  a  r^l  and  had  incurred  God'a  wrath 
and  curse.    Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine  principles  wholly  oeaa- 
ed:  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle  is  withdrawn;  and  thus  man  waa 
left  in  a  atate  of  dtriuiess,  woefiil  corruption  and  ruin;  nothing  but  flesh  without 
spirit    The  inferior  prineiplea  of  aelf-love  and  natural  appetite  which  were  f^v- 
en  only  to  aerve,  beini^  alone,  and  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became  reigning 
prineiplea!  having  no  superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them,  they  be- 
came the  absolttte  maaters  of  the  heart     The  immediate  oonseouencc  of 
which  was  a  fatal  catastrophe,  a  turning  of  all  thinga  upeide  down,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  a  state  of  the  moat  odious  and  dreadful  confusion .    Man  immediately 
set  Qp  himself,  and  the  objecta  of  hia  private  afiectionsand  appetites,  aa  supreme 
and  80  they  took  the  place  of  God.    These  inferior  principles  were  like  fiio  in  a 
house;  which  we  say  is  a  good  aervant,  but  a  bad  master;  very  uaeful  while  kept 
in  its  place,  bat  if  left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brings  all  to 
dsstmction.    Man'a  love  to  hia  own  honor,  aeparato  intereata,  aad  private  pleaa- 
nre,  which  before  waa  wholly  subordinato  unto  love  to  God  and  regard  to  hia 
authority  and  glorv,  now  diaposes  and  impela  him  to  pursue  those  objects, 
without  regard  to  God'a  honor,  or  law;  beoaose  there  ia  no  true  regard  to  these 
divine  thinga  left  in  him.    In  conaeqnenee  of  which,  he  seeks  thoae  obMCta  at 
ttach  when  against  God's  honor  and  kw,  aa  when  agreeable  to  them.    God  atill 
continuing  stnctly  to  require  supreme  regard  to  himself^  and  forbidding  all  un- 
due gratification  of  theae  inferior  passions— but  only  ia  peifoct  subordination  to 
the  ends,  and  agreeable  to  the  mlea  and  limits^  which  his  holiness,  honor, 
and  law  preacribe--heace  immediatolv  ariaea  enmity  in  the  heart,  now  whoUy 
under  the  power  of  self-love;  and  nothing  but  war  enauea,  in  a  course  against 
God.    As  when  a  sobject  baa  once  renounoed  hia  htwfol  aoTcreiga,  and  act  up  a 
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r  in  hiB  mHi^ «  state  Mtnmtf  nd  war  aflttmt  faiari^rtfol  kisf  i 
fluity  eosnea.  It  were  easjr  to  abow,  Iiow  erery  laat,  and  depxared  dii^ 
of  man's  heart,  would  naturally  ariae  from  this  priTative  original,  if  here  wcr 
room  for  it.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  gire  an  account,  how  total  eorrapfioa  «f  hcait 
should  ibllow  on  man's  eatiag  the  forbidden  fnrit,  though  ^lat  waa  bal  ana  asi 
of  ain,  without  God  putting  any  eril  into  his  heart,  or  implanting  asy  bad  prin- 
ciple, or  infusing  any  corrupt  taint,  and  so  becoming  the  author  of  drpraTity.— 
Only  God's  withdrawing,  aa  it  waa  highly  proper  and  neeeasaiy  tfiat  he  AsuH, 
from  rebel  man,  and  his  natural  principles  being  left  to  thenselTes«  ia  aaflknsat 
to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on  ainning  ag«Bac  God. 
And  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt,  wi^out  God's  implantins  or  inMai 
of  any  evil  thing  into  it;  ao  does  the  nature  of  hia  noaterity.  God  dealing  will 
Adam  as  the  hoid  of  his  posterity,  [as  has  been  snown,]  and  trrating  than  as 
one,  he  deala  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  in  him.  And  tlierelace,  as 
God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  hia  vital,  gracioua  inflnenoe  fiuB  sH 
the  members,  aa  they  come  into  existence;  whereby  they  come  into  the  wM 
mere  flesh,  and  entirely  under  the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles; 
and  so  become  wholly  corrupt,  aa  Adam  did."— Erfisiuidf'  Warks^pp  S38-Sl6i 

To  sum  up  the  truth  upon  this  subject  in  few  words,  I  wouM 
say, 

1.  Moral  depravity  in  our  first  parents  was  induced  by 
temptation  addressed  to  the  unperverted  susceptibilities  of 
their  nature.  When  these  susceptibilities  became  stroogij 
excited,  thej  overcame  the  will;  that  is,  the  human  pair  were 
overpersuadcd  and  fell  under  the  temptation.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  said,  but  needs  repetition  in  a  scunming  up. 

3.  All  moral  depravity  conmiences  in  substantially  the 
same  way.    Proof, 

(L)  The  impulses  of  the  sensibility  are  developed  at 
birth. 

(2.)  The  first  acts  of  will  are  in  obedience  to  these* 

(3.)Self-gratification  is  the  rule  of  action  previous  to  the  de- 
velopment of  reason. 

(4.)  No  resistance  is  ofiered  to  the  wilPs  indulging  appetite 
until  a  habit  of  self-indulgence  is  formed. 

(5.)  When  reason  affirms  moral  obligation,  it  finds  the  will 
in  a  state  of  habitual  and  constant  committal  to  the  impulses 
of  the  sensibility. 

(6.)  The  demands  of  the  sensibility  have  become  more  asd 
more  despotic  every  hour  of  indulgence. 

(7.)  In  this  state  of  things,  unless  the  Holv  Spirit  interpose, 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation  will  be  but  dimly  developed. 

(8.)  The  will  of  course  rejects  the  bidding  of  reason  and 
cleaves  to  self-indulgence. 

(9.)  This  is  the  settling  of  a  fundamental  question.  It  is 
deciding  in  favor  of  appetite  against  the  claims  of  conscience 
and  of  God. 
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(10.)  Light  once  rejected  can  be  thereafter  more  easily  re- 
sisted. 

(11.)  Selfishness  confirms  and  strengthens  and  perpetuates 
itself  bj  a  natural  process.  It  grows  with  the  sinner's  growth 
and  strengthens  with  his  strength,  and  will  do  so  forever 
unless  overcome  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  truth. 

1.  Adam,  being  the  natural  head  of  the  race,  would  natu- 
rally, by  the  wisest  constitution  of  things,  greatly  afiect  for 
good  or  evil  his  whole  posterity. 

2.  Ifis  sin  in  many  ways  exposed  his  posterity  to  aggra- 
vated temptation.    Not  only  the  physical  constitution  of  all 
men,  but  all  the  influences  under  which  they  first  form  their 
moral  character  are  widely  different  from  what  they  would  * 
have  been,  if  sin  had  never  been  introduced. 

3.  When  selfishness  is  understood  to  be  the  whole  of  moral 
depravity,  its  quo  modo  is  manifest  Clear  conceptions  of  the 
thing  wUl  instantly  reveal  the  occasion  and  manner. 

4.  The  only  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it  has  been  the  false 
assumption  that  there  must  be  and  is  something  back  of  the 
free  actions  of  the  will,  and  sustaining  to  those  actions  the  re- 
lation of  a  cause  that  is  itself  sinfiil. 

5.  If  holy  Adam  and  holy  angels  could  fall  under  tempta- 
tions addressed  to  their  undepraved  sensibility,  how  absurd  it 
is  to  conclude  that  sin  in  infants  who  are  born  with  a  physi- 
cally depraved  constitution,  can  not  be  accounted  for,  without 
ascribing  it  to  original  sin,  or  to  a  nature  that  is  in  itself  sinful. 

6.  Without  divine'  illumination  the  moral  character  will  of 
course  be  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  flesh.  That  is, 
the  lower  propensities  will  of  course  influence  the  will,  unless 
the  intelligence  be  developed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  was  said 
by  President  Edwards  in  the  extract  just  quoted. 

7.  The  dogma  of  constitutional  moral  depravity  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  doctrine  of  a  necessitated  will.  It  is  a 
branch  of  a  grossly  false  and  heathenish  philosophy.  How 
infinitely  absurd,  dangerous,  and  unjust,  then,  to  embody  it  in 
a  standard  of  christian  doctrine,  to  give  it  the  place  of  an  in- 
dispensable article  of  faith,  and  denounce  all  who  will  not 
swallow  its  absurdities,  as  heretics.    O,  Shame! 

8.  We  are  unable  to  say  precisely  at  what  age  infitnts  be- 
come moral  agents,  and,  of  course,  how  early  they  become  i^n- 
ners.    Doubtless  there  is  much  diiSerence  among  children  in 

41* 
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ikon  respect    Reason  is  developed  in  one  earlier  than  in  tn- 
otber,  according  to  the  constitution. 

A  tiioroogh  conaderation  of  flie  sobject  will  doubtless  lead 
to  the  conriction  that  children  become  moral  agents  nneh 
earlier  than  is  generailj  supposed.    The  conditions  of  moral 
agencj  arc,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  fermer  lectures, 
tbe  possession  of  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  together  with 
the  derelopment  of  the  ideas  of  tfie  good  or  valuable,  of  Blo^ 
al  obligatbn  or  oughtness— of  right  and  wiong— -of  pndse 
and  blameworthiness.    1  hare  endeavored  to  show  in  former 
lectures,  that  mental  satisfaction,  blessedness  or  happineia,  is 
the  ultimate  good.    Satisfaction  arising  from  the  gratification 
of  the  appetites  is  one  of  the  earliest  experiences  of  hamao 
beings.    This  no  doubt  suggests  or  develops  at  a  veiy  earij 
peri^  the  idea  of  the  goou  or  the  valuable.     The  idea  u 
doubtless  developed  long  before  the  word  that  expresses  it  is 
understood.    The  child  knows  tbat  happiness  is  good,  and 
seeks  it  in  the  form  of  self^gratification  lone  before  the  tenns 
that  designate  this  state  of  mind  are  at  dl  understood.    It 
knows  that  its  own  enjoyment  is  worth  seeking,  and  doubtless 
very  early  has  the  idea  that  the  enjoyment  of  others  is  wortk 
seeking,  and'  affirms  to  itself,  not  in  words  but  in  idea,  that  it 
ought  to  please  its  parents  and  those  around  it     It  knoiri  m 
faet,  though  language  is  as  yet  unknown,  that  it  ioves  to  be 
gratified  and  to  be  happy,  that  it  loves  and  seeks  eojojrment 
K>r  itself,  and  doubtless  has  the  idea  that  it  ought  not  to  dis- 
please and  distress  those  around  it,  bnt  that  it  ought  to  ett- 
deavor  to  please  and  gratify  them.    This  is  probably  amooj^ 
the  first  ideas,  if  not  the  very  first  idea  of  the  pore  reason  diatis 
developed,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  valuable,  the 
desirable;  and  the  next  must  be  that  of  oughtness,  or  of  moral 
obligation,  the  next  of  right  and  wrong,  &c.    I  say  again, 
these  ideas  are  and  must  be  developed  before  the  signs  or 
words  that  express  them  are  at  all  understood,  and  the  words 
would  never  be  understood  except  the  idea  were  first  devel- 
oped.   We  always  find  at  the  earaest  period  at  which  chil- 
dren can  understand  words  that  they  have  the  idea  of  obfi- 
gation,  of  right  and  wrong.   As  soon  as  these  words  are  undep 
stood  by  them,  they  recognise  them  as  expressing  ideas  al- 
ready in  their  own  minds,  and  which  ideas  tney  have  had,  fiu^ 
ther  back  than  they  can  remember.    Some  and  indeed  mott 
persons  seem  to  have  the  idea  Ih^t  children  affirm  themseires 
tcrbe  under  moral  obligation  before  they  have  the  ideaof  tke 
good;  that  ^y  affirm  their  obligation  to  obey  their  pares^ 
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before  the  j  know  or  have  the  idea  of  the  good  or  of  the  val- 
uable. But  this  is  and  most  be  a  mistake.  Thej  may  and 
do  affirm  obligation  to  obey  their  parents  before  they  can  ex- 
press in  language  and  before  they  woald  understand  a  philo* 
sophical  statement  of  the  grounds  of  their  obligation.  The 
idea  however  they  do  and  must  have  or  the^  could  not  affirm 
obligation.  It  is  agreed  and  cannot  be  demed  that  moral  ob- 
ligation respects  acts  of  will  and  not  strictly  outward  action* 
It  is  agreed  and  can  not  be  denied  that  obligation  respects  in- 
telligent actions  of  will.  It  is  also  agreed  and  can  not  be 
denied  that  all  intelligent  acts  of  will  and  such  as  those  to 
which  moral  obligation  belongs  must  respect  ends  or  means. 
If  theitefore  one  has  any  true  idea  of  moral  obligation  it  must 
respect  acts  of  will  or  intentions.  It  must  respect  the  choice 
of  an  end  or  of  means.  If  it  respect  the  choice  of  a  means 
the  idea  of  the  end  must  exist    It  can  not  Justly  affirm  obli- 

Stion  of  any  thing  but  choice  or  intention  ior  as  a  matter  of 
;t  obligation  belongs  to  nothing  else.    The  fact  is  the  child 
knows  that  it  oueht  to  please  its  parent  and  seek  to  make  its 

!>arent  happy.  This  it  knows  that  it  ought  to  intend  long  be- 
bre  it  knows  what  the  word  intention  means,  l/pon  this  as- 
sumption it  bases  all  its  affirmations  in  respect  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  obey  its  parents  and  others  that  are  around  it.  It  re- 
gards its  own  satisfaction  or  enjoyment  as  a  good  and  seeks  it 
before  it  knows  what  the  words  mean  that  express  this  state 
of  mind.    It  also  knows  that  the  enjoyment  of  others  is  a 

rl,  and  affirms  not  in  word  but  in  idea  that  it  ought  to  seek 
enjoyment  of  all.  This  idea  is  the  basis  upon  which  all 
affirmations  of  obligation  rest,  and  if  it  be  truly  an  idea  of 
real  obligation  it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  the  good  or  of 
the  value  of  enjoyment  should  not  be  its  base.  To  assert  the 
contrary  is  to  overlook  the  admitted  fact  that  moral  obligation 
must  respect  choice  and  the  choice  of  an  end;  that  it  must  res- 
pect intention.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  being  can  truly 
affirm  moral  obligation  in  respect  to  outward  action  before  it 
has  Ihe  idea  of  the  obligation  to  will  or  intend  an  end.  The 
idea  of  an  end  may  not  be  developed  in  words,  that  is,  the 
word<  expressive  of  the  idea  may  not  be  understood,  but  the 
idea  must  be  in  the  mind  in  a  state  of  developement  or  there 
can  be  no  affirmation  of  obligation.  The  uct  is  there  is  a 
k>gical  connection  between  the  idea  of  the  good  and  the  idea 
of  moral  oblimtion,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  praise  and  blame 
worthiness.  These  latter  ideas  can  not  exist  without  the  first, 
and  the  existence  of  that  necessitates  the  developement  of 
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these.  These  are  first  truths  of  reason.  In  other  woids 
these  ideas  are  universallj  and  necefOmlr  developed  io  the 
minds  of  moral  agents  and  indeed  thrir  development  is  tbe 
condition  of  moral  agencj.  Most  of  the  fifst  truths  ared^ 
veloped  in  idea  long  before  the  language  in  which  they  m 
expressed  is  or  can  be  understood.  Thus  the  ideas  of  space, 
of  time,  of  causality,  of  liberty  of  will,  or  ability,  oif  the 
good,  of  oughtness  or  obligation  to  will  it,  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  praise  or  blameworthiness  and  many  others  aredevebped 
beiore  the  meaning  of  those  words  is  at  all  understood.  Hi- 
man  beings  come  gradually  to  understand  the  words  or  sigv 
that  represent  their  ideas,  and  afterwards  so  often  express 
their  ideas  in  words  that  tiiey  finally  get  the  impressioo  that 
.  they  got  the  idea  from  the  word,  whereas  in  every  instance « 
respect  to  the  first  truths  of  reason  they  had  tbe  idea  loof 
before  they  understood  or  perhaps  ever  heard  the  word  that 
represents  it  and  was  coined  to  express  it. 

19.  They  who  maintain  the  sinfulness  of  the  constitatioDal 
appetites,  must  of  course  deny  that  men  can  ever  be  entirely 
sanctified  in  this  life,  and  must  maintain,  as  they  do,  that  death 
must  complete  the  work  of  sanctification. 

10.  False  notions  of  moral  depravity  lie  at  the  foandatioo 

(of  all  the  objections  I  have  seen  to  the  doctrine  of  entire  sane* 
tification  in  this  life. 

11.  A  diseased  nervous  system  is  a  fierce  temptation.  Some 
forms  of  disease  expose  the  soul  to  much  trial.  Dyspeptic 
and  nervous  persons  need  superabounding  erace. 

1 1  12.  Why  sin  is  so  natural  to  mankind.  Not  because  their 
I  nature  is  itself  sinful^  but  because  the  appetites  and  pasnow 
i  I  tend  so  strongly  to  self-indulgence.    Besides,  selfishness  bdog 

the  ruling  passion  of  the  soul,  its  manifestations  are  spoD- 

taneous. 

13.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  as  held  by  its  advocate* 
must  essentially  modify  the  whole  system  of  practical  theology. 
This  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  in  our  inrestigations. 

14.  The  constitution  of  a  moral  beine  as  a  whole  when  ail 
the  powers  are  developed,  does  not  tend  to  rin,  but  strongly 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  is  manifest  from  the  bet  that 
when  reason  is  thoroughly  developed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  sensibility  and  turns  the  heart  to 
God. 

15.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  sensibility  gets  the  start  of 
reason  and  engages  the  attention  in  devising  means  of  selP 
gratification,  and  thus  retaids,  and  in  a  gr^  measure  pre- 


▼ents  the  derelopnient  of  the  ideas  of  the  reason  which  were 
designed  to  control  the  will. 

16.  It  is  this  morbid  development  that  the  Holj  Spirit  is 
given  to  rectify,  bj  so  forcing  truth  upon  the  attention,  as  to 
secure  the  development  of  the  intelligence.  By  doing  this 
He  brings  the  will  under  the  influence  of  truth.  Our  senses 
reveal  to  us  the  objects  correlated  to  our  animal  nature  and 
pcopenuties.  The  Holj  Spirit  reveals  God  and  the  spiritual 
"vrond,  and  all  that  class  of  objects  that  are  so  correlated  to 
our  higher  nature  as  to^ve  Reason  the  conbt>l  of  the  will. 
This  is  regeneration  i^nd  sanctification  as  we  shall  see  in  its 
prc^r  place. 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 

REGENERATION. 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject  I  will, 
L  Point  out  the  common  distinction  between  Rbgensra- 
TioN  AND  Conversion. 

II.  State  the  assigned  reasons  for  this  DwiiNcnoN. 

III.  State  objections  to  this  msTntcnoN. 

IV.  Show  what  Regeneration  is  not. 

V.  What  it  is. 

YI.  Its  innvERSAL  necessity* 

VII.  Agencies  employed  in  it. 

y  III.  Instrumentalities  employed  in  it. 

IX.  That  in  Regeneration  the  subject  is  both  actite 

AND  PASSIVE. 

X.  What  is  implied  in  Regeneration. 

XL  Philosophical  Theories  of  Regeneration. 
XII.  Evidences  of  Regeneration. 

/•  /am  to  point  out  the  common  distinction  between  Regenerth 
lion  and  Conversion* 

1.  Regeneration  is  the  term  used  by  manj  theologians  to 
exoress  the  Divine  agencj  in  changing  the  heart 

2.  With  them  regeneration  does  not  include  and  impljr  the 
activity  of  the  subject,  but  rather  excludes  it.  These  theolo- 
gians, as  will  be  seen  in  its  place,  hold  that  a  change  of  heart 
is  first  effected  by  the  Hohr  Spirit,  while  the  subject  is  pas- 
sive, which  change  lays  a  foundation  for  the  exercise,  by  the 
subject,  of  repentance,  faith,  and  love. 

3.  Conversion  with  them  expresses  the  activity  and  taming 
of  the  subject,  after  regeneration  is  effected  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Conversion  with  them  does  not  include  or  imply  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  expresses  only  the  activity  oi 
the  subject  With  them  the  Holy  Spirit  first  regenerates  or 
changes  the  heart,  after  which  the  sinner  turns  or  converts 
himself.  So  that  God  and  the  subject  work  each  in  turn. 
God  first  changes  the  heart,  and  as  a  conseouence,  the  subject 
afterwards  converts  himself  or  turns  to  God.  Thus  the  sub- 
ject is  passive  in  regeneration,  but  active  in  conversion. 

When  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  philosophical  theo- 
ries of  regeneration,  we  shall  see  that  the  views  of  these 
theologians  respecting  regeneration  result  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily from  ttieir  holding  the  doemaof  constitutional  moral 
depravity,  which  we  have  recently  examined.    Until  thdr 
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views  on  that  subject  are  corrected,  no  change  can  be  expect- 
ed in  their  views  of  this  subject  I  said  in  a  concluding  re- 
mark, when  upon  the  subject  of  moral  depravity,  that  errone- 
ous views  upon  that  subject  must  necessarily  materially  afiect 
and  modify  one's  views  upon  most  of  the  questions  in  practi- 
cal theology.  Let  us  bear  this  remark  in  mind  as  we  proceed, 
not  only  in  the  discussions  immediately  before  us,  but  also  in 
all  our  future  investigations,  that  we  may  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  clear  and  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  prac- 
tical theology* 

//.  I  am  to  Hate  the  assigned  reasons  for  this  distinction, 

1.  The  original  term  plaiuly  expresses  and  implies  other 
than  the  agency  of  the  subject 

2.  We  need  and  must  adopt  a  term  that  will  express  the 
Divine  agency* 

3.  Regeneration  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit* 

4.  Conversion,  as  it  implies  and  expresses  the  activity  and 
turning  of  the  subject,  does  not  include  and  imply  any  Divine 
agency,  and  therefore  does  not  imply  or  express  what  is  in- 
tended by  regeneration, 

5.  As  two  agencies  are  actually  employed  in  the  regenera* 
tion  and  conversion  of  a  sinner,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
terms  that  will  clearly  teach  this  fact  and  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  agency  of  God  and  of  the  creature. 

6*  The  terms  regeneration  and  conversion  aptly  express 
this  distinction,  and  therefore  should  be  theologically  em- 
ployed. 

IlL  lam  to  state  the  objections  to  this  distinction. 

1.  The  original  term  gennao  with  its  derivatives  may  be 
rendered,  (1.)  To  beget  (2.)  To  bear  or  bring  forth.  (3.) 
To  be  begotten.    (4.)  To  be  bom  or  brought  forth. 

2.  Regeneration  is  in  the  Bible  the  same  as  the  new  birth. 

3.  To  be  bom  again  is  the  same  thing,  as  the  Bible.  use» 
the  terms,  as  to  have  a  new  heart,  to  be  a  new  creature,  t» 
pass  from  death  onto  life.  In  other  words,  to  be  bom  again 
IS  to  have  a  new  moral  character,  to  become  holy.  To  re- 
generate is  to  make  holy.  To  be  bom  of  God,  no  doubt,  ex- 
presses and  includes  the  Divine  agency,  but  it  also  includes 
and  expresses  that  which  the  Divine  agency  is  employed  in 
effecting,  namely,  making  the  sinner  holy.  Certainly  a  sinner 
IS  not  regenerated  whose  moral  character  is  unchanged.  If 
he  were,  how  could  it  be  trulv  said  that  whosoever  is  bom  of 
God  overcometh  the  world,  doth  not  commit  sin,  can  not  sin, 
Act    If  regeneration  does  not  imply  and  include  a  change 
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of  moiml  cbamcter  in  the  sabject,  how  ciiii  regenerafioa  be 
made  the  co&ditioii  of  salvation!  The  fact  is,  the  term  re> 
generatioD,  or  liie  beiae  born  of  God,  is  designed  to  express 
primarilj  and  principally  the  thing  done*  that  is,  the  making 
of  a  sinner  holy,  and  expresses  also  the  fact  thatCk^'s  agencj 
induces  the  change*  Throw  out  the  idea  of  what  is  done, 
that  is,  the  change  of  moral  character  in  the  subject,  and  he 
would  not  be  bom  again,  he  would  not  be  regenera^ted,  and 
it  could  not  be  truly  said  in  such  a  case  that  God  had  regene- 
rated hint 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  term  really  means  and  expres- 
ses only  the  Divine  agency,  and  only  by  way  of  implication 
embraces  the  idea  of  a  change  of  moral  character,  and  of 
course  of  activity  in  the  subject    To  this  I  reply, 

(1.)  That  if  it  really  expresses  only  the  Divine  agencj,  it 
leaves  out  of  view  the  thing  effected  by  Divine  agencj. 

(2.)  That  it  really  and  fully  expresses  not  only  the  Divine 
agency,  but  also  that  which  this  agency  accomplishes* 

(3.)  This  thine  which  the  agency  of  Grod  brings  aboat  is  a 
new  or  spiritual  birth,  a  resurrection  from  spiritiuj  death,  the 
inducing  of  a  new  and  holy  life.-  The  thing  done  is  the  promi- 
nent idea  expressed  or  intended  by  the  term* 

(4.)  The  tiling  done  implies  the  turning  or  activity  of  the 
subject  It  is  nonsense  to  affirm  that  his  moral  character  is 
changed  without  any  activity  or  agency  of  his  own.  Pa^ve 
holiness  is  impossible.  Holiness  is  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  love,  and  of  course  consists  in  the  activity  of 
the  creature, 

(5.)  We  have  said  tiiat  regeneration  is  synonymous  in  the 
bible  with  a  new  heart.  But  sinners  are  requirsd  to  malne 
to  themselves  a  new  heart,  which  they  could  not  do  if  they 
were  not  active  4n.4hia.xbfnT]g;e.  if  Ihe  wort  is  a  work  of 
God  in  such' a  sense~that  He  must  first  regenerate  the  heart 
or  soul  before  the  agency  of  the  sinner  begins,  it  were  absurd 
and  unjust  to  require  him  to  make  to  himself  a  new  heart  un- 
til he  is  first  regenerated. 

Regeneration  is  ascribed  to  man  in  the  gospel,  which  it 
could  not  be  if  the  term  were  designed  to  express  only  tiie 
agencj  of  the  Holy  Spirit  **  For  though  ye  have  ten  thou- 
sand instructers  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers;  for 
in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospeL^— 
1  Cor.  4: 15. 

6*  Conversion  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  *as  the  work  of 
another  than  the  subject  of  it,  and  can  not  therefore  have 


been  detigned  to  express  onk  the  acthitjr  of  the  subjeet  of  it, 
(1.)  It  is  ascribed  to  the  word  of  God.— >  The  Uw  of  the  Lobb 
is  perfect,  coverting  the  soal:  &e  testimony  of  the  LoEDt« 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple.'^ — Ps.  19:  7.  (3.)  To  man. 
^^  Brethren,  if  any  of  joa  do  err  from  the  trath,  and  one  con- 
vert him;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  con verteth  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  waj  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and 
shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins/' — ^James  5:  19,  20. 

7.  Both  conversion  and  regeneration  are  sometimes  in  the 
Bible  ascribed  to  God,  sometimes  to  man,  and  sometimes  to  the 
subject;  which  shows  clearly  that  the  distinction  under  exam- 
ination is  arbitrary  and  theological  rather  than  biblical. 

8.  The  factjs  that  both  terms  imply  the  aimultanf^iM  <>xQr:_ 
ciseiiL^th  hnman  and  divinF^gmy: — Tbrlacl  that  a  new 
heart  is  the  tbihgUohe^Semonstrates  the  activity  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  word  regeneration,  or  the  expression  ^^  bom  of 
the  Holy  Spirit"  asscrte  the  divine  agency.  The  same  is  trae 
of  conversion,  or  the  turning  of  the  sinner  to  God.  God  is 
said  to  turn  him  and  he  is  said  to  turn  himself.  God  dr^ws 
him,  and  he  follows.  In  both  alike  God  and  man  are  both 
active,  and  their  activity  is  simultaneous.  God  works  or  . 
draws,  and  the  sinner  yields  or  turns,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  changes  his  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  is  born  again. 
The  sinner  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  God  calls  on  him, 
*^  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  arise  from  the  dead  that  Christ 
may  give  thee  light''  God  calls;  the  sinner  hears  and  an- 
swers, Here  am  I.  God  says,  Arise  from  the  dead.  The  sin- 
ner puts  forth  his  activity,  and  God  draws  him  into  life;  or 
rather  God  draws,  and  the  sinner  comes  forth  to  life. 

9.  The  distinction  is  not  only  not  recognized  in  the  Bible, 
but  is  plainly  of  most  injurious  tendency  for  two  reaspns: 

(1.)  It  assumes  and  inculcates  a  false  philosophy  of  de~ 
pravity  and  regeneration. 

(2.)  It  leads  the  sinner  to  wait  to  be  regenerated  before  he 
repents  or  turns  to  God.  It  is  of  most  fatal  tendency  to  rep- 
resent the  sinner  as  under  a  necessity  of  waiting  to  be  pas- 
sively regenerated  before  he  gives  himself  to  God. 

As  the  distinction  is  not  only  arbitrary  but  anti-scriptural 
and  injurious,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  in,  and  is  de- 
signed to  teach  a  philosophy  false  and  pernicious  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depravity  and  regeneration,  I  shall  drop  and  discaixi 
the  distinctioa,  and  in  our  investigations  henceforth,  let  it  be 
4« 
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mbiitoodtiwt  I  nae  vegeneistioii  aad  cemvmUm  as  •jnosf^ 
nouleinii. 

iFl  Irnn  to  lAoo  vAo^  r^^jvnerfltffton  u  not. 

It  18  not  a  change  in  the  substance  of  soul  or  body.  V 
it  were,  sinners  could  not  be  required  to  efiect  it  SikJi  a 
change  would  not  constitute  a  change  of  moral  character. 
No  such  change  is  needed,  as  the  sinner  has  all  the  fecnllies 
and  natural  attributes  requisite  to  render  perfect  obedienoe 
to  God.  All  he  needs  is  to  be  induced  to  use  these  fom- 
ers  and  attributes  as  he  ought  The  words  converrion  aarf 
regeneration  do  not  imply  anj  change  of  substance  but  orij 
a  change  of  moral  state  or  of  moral  character.  The  terms 
are  not  used  to  express  a  physical,  but  a  moral  change*    Re- 

! generation  docs  not  express  or  imply  the  creation  of  any  new 
acuities  or  attributes  of  nature,  nor  any  change  whatever  in 
the  constitution  of  body  or  mind.  I  shall  remark  further  n^ 
on  this  point  when  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  pfaikh 
^ophical  theories  of  regeneration  before  alluded  to. 
f^.  What  regeneraiion  u. 

It  has  been  said  that  regeneration  and  a  change  of  heart 
are  identical*  It  is  important  to  inquire  into  the  scriptural 
use  of  the  term  heart.  The  term  like  most  others  is  used  in 
the  bible  in  rarioua  senses*  The  heart  is  often  spoken  of  in 
the  bible,  not  only  as  possessing  moral  character,  but  as  being 
the  source  of  moral  action  or  as  the  fountain  from  which  good 
and  evil  actions  flow,  and  of  course  as  constituting  the  toun- 
tain  of  holiness  or  of  sin,  or  in  other  words  still,  as  comore- 
bending  strictly  speaking  the  whole  of  moral  character.  ^But 
those  things  which  proceed  o\it  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from 
the  heart;  and  they  defile  the  n^n.  For  out  of  the  hea&rt  pro- 
ceed evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts, 
false  witness,  blasphemies." — ^Mat.  15:  18, 19.  ^O  genera- 
tion of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things!  for 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  moum  speaketh.  A 
good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringetb  forth 
good  ttungs:  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringetb 
forth  evil  things."— Mat  12:  34,  35.  When  the  heart  is  thus 
represented  as  possessing  moral  character  and  as  the  fountain 
of  good  and  evil,  it  can  not  mean, 

(1.)  The  bodily  organ  that  propels  the  blood. 

(2.)  It  can  not  mean  the  substance  of  the  soul  or  mind  it- 
self: substance  cannot  in  itself  possess  moral  character. 

(3*)  It  is  not  any  faculty  or  natural  attribute. 
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(4.)  It  can  not  consist  in  any  constitdffonal  tliste,  i«8^  dr 

appetite,  for  these  can  not  in  themselves  have  moral  character. 

(5.)  It  is  not  the  sensibility  or  feeling  faculty  of  the  mand^ 

for  we  have  seen  that  moral  character  can  not  be  predicated 

of  it     It  is  true,  and  let  it  be  understood,  that  the  term  heart 

is  used  in  the  bible  in  these  senses,  but  not  when  the  heart  is 

spoken  of  as  the  fountain  of  moral  action.    When  the  heart 

is  represented  as  possessing  moral  character,  the  word  can  not 

be  meant  to  designate  any  involuntary  state  of  mind.    For 

neither  the  substance  of  soul  or  body,  nor  any  involuntary 

state  of  mind  can  by  any  possibility  possess  moral  character 

in  itself.    And  if  the  bible  assumed  or  asserted  that  they  could 

it  could  not  be  received  as  true  by  the  human  intelligence. 

nrhe  very  idea  of  moral  character  implies  and  is  an  idea  of  a 

free  action  or  intention.    To  deny  this,  were  to  deny  a  first 

tnitii. 

(6.)  The  term  heart  when  applied  to  mind  is  figurative,  and 
means  something  in  the  mind  that  has  some  point  of  resem- 
blance to  the  bodily  organ  of  that  name,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  function  of  tne  bodilyorgan  will  suggest  the  true  idea 
of  the  heart  of  the  mind.  The  heart  of  the  body  propels  the 
vital  current  and  sustains  organic  life.  It  is  the  fountain 
flrom  which  the  vital  fluid  flows,  from  which  either  life  or  death 
may  flow  according  to  the  state  of  the  blood.  The  mind  as 
well  as  the  body  has  a  heart  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  re* 
presented  as  a  fountain  or  as  an  efficient  propelling  influence 
out  of  which  flow  good  or  evil  according  as  tne  heart  is  good 
or  evil.  This  heart  is  represented  not  only  as  the  source  or 
fountain  of  good  and  evil,  but  as  being  either  good  or  evil  in 
itself  as  constituting  the  character  of  man  and  not  merely  as 
bein^  capable  of  moral  character. 

It  IS  also  represented  as  something  over  which  we  have 
control,  for  which  we  are  responsible,  and  which,  in  case  it  is 
wicked,  we  are  bound  to  change  on  pain  of  death.  Again: 
tiie  heart  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  considering  it,  is  that, 
the  radical  change  of  which  constitutes  a  radical  change  of 
moral  character.  This  is  plain  firom  Matthew  12: 9i,  35,  ai^ 
15: 18, 19,  already  considered. 

(7.)  Our  own  consciousness  then  nmst  inform  us  that  tiM 
heart  of  the  mind  that  possesses  these  characteristics  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  supreme  ultimate  intention  of  the  sooL  / 
Regeneration  is  represented  in  the  bible  as  constitutmg  a  ra- 
dicd  change  of  character,  as  the  resurrection  from  a  death  in 
lin,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  spiritual  Hfe,  as  constitu- 
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tiag  &  new  creature,  as  a  new  creatkm,  not  a  physical,  but  a 
moral  or  spiritaal  creation^  as  cooTersion  or  turning  to  God, 
as  giving  Grod  the  heart,  as  loving  God  with  all  our  heart  tfid 
our  nei^hor  as  ourselves.  Now  we  have  seen  abuDdaotlj 
that  moral  character  belongs  to  or  is  an  attribute  of  the  ulti- 
mate  choice  or  intentioD  of  the  souL 

Regeneration  then  is  a  radical  change  of  the  ultimate  in- 
tention, end  or  object  of  life*  We  have  seen  that  the  choice 
of  an  end  is  efficient  in  producing  executive  volitions  or  the 
use  of  means  to  obtain  its  end.  A  selfish  ultimate  choice  is 
therefore  a  wicked  heart  out  of  which  flows  eveiy  evil,  and  a 
benevc^ent  ultimate  choice  is  a  good  heart  out  of  which  flows 
every  good  and  commendable  deed. 

Regeneration,  to  have  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  bible,  must  consist  in  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  die  will, 
or  a  change  in  its  ultimate  choice,  intention,  or  preference; 
a  change  from  selfishness  to  benevolence;  from  choosing  self* 
gratification  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  life  to  the  su- 
preme and  ultimate  cnoice  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God 
and  of  the  universe;  from  a  state  of  entire  consecration  to. 
selfinterest,  self-indulgence  self-gratification  for  its  own  sake 
or  as  an  end,  and  as  the  supreme  end  of  life  to  a  state  of  en- 
tire consecration  to  God  and  to  tiie  interests  of  his  kiagdosi 
as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  end  of  life. 
.  VL  The  univer$al  necesiity  of  regeneration, 
.  1.  The  necessihr  of  regeneration  as  a  condition  of  salvation 
mast  be  coextensive  with  moral  depravity.  This  has  been 
shown  to  be  universal  among  the  unregenerate  moral  agents 
of  our  race.  It  surely  is  impossible  tiiat  a  world  or  a  uni- 
verse of  unholy  or  selfish  beings  should  be  happy.  It  h  im- 
possible that  heaven  should  be  made  up^f  selfish  beings.  It  ti 
intuitively  certain  that  ipHthout  benevolence  or  hoGness  no 
moral  being  can  be  ultimately  happy.  Witiiout  regeneration 
a  selfish  soul  can  by  no  possibility  be  fitted  either  for  the  em- 
ployments or  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven. 

2.  The  scriptures  expressly  teach  the  universal  necessity  of 
regeneration.  ^Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yenly, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  can- 
not see  tiie  kingdom  of  God."— Jno.  3:  3.  ^For  in  Christ 
Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  anv  thing,  nor  uncircuni- 
dsion,  but  a  new  creature.'' — Gal.  6:  15. 

VIL  Agencies  employed  in  reoperation. 

1.  The  scriptures  often  ascnbe  regeneration  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.    ^*Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Ex- 
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cept  a  maa  be  born  of  witter  and  of  the  Sjrftit,  he  camot  en- 
ter into  the  Idnedom  of  God.  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  whiehis  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'^ — 
John  3: 5,  6.  ^Which  were  boro^  not  of  bloody  nor  of  the 
^11  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."-— Jno. 
U15. 

3.  We^havc  seen  that  the  sabject  is  active  in  regengry^n, 
thftt  reg;eneration  consists  in  the  sinner  changing  his  ultimate 
^ choice, intention,  pretefencc}  or  in  chahjangirom  selCl^lipess 
to  lov«  or  beneywence;  or  m  oiher  words  in  taming  firom  the 
su^ryiue  Clldl^e  6t  selP^atification  to  the  supreme  love  of  God  \ 
and  the  equal  love  of  his  neighbor*  Of  course  the  subject  of  ) 
regeneration  must  be  an  agent  in  the  work.  ~y^ 

-'^.  There  are  generally  other  agents,  one  or  more  humm 
beings  concerned  in  persuading  the  sinner  to  turn.  The  bi* 
ble  recognizes  both  the  subject  and  the  preacher  as  agents  in 
the  work.  Thus  Paul  says:  '^I  have  begotten  you  Suough 
tiie  gospel.''  Here  the  same  word  is  used  which  is  used  in 
aaomer  case  where  regeneration  is  ascribed  to  God. 

Again:  An  Apostle  says,  ^Ye  have  purified  your  souls  by 
obeying  the  trath."    Here  the  work  is  ascribed  to  die  subject 
There  are  then  always  two  and  generally  more  than  two 
agents  employed  in  effecting  the  work.    Several  theokgiaas 
have  held  that  regeneration  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
alone.    In  proof  of  this  they  cite  those  passages  that  as- 
cribe it  to  God.    But  I  mieht  just  as  lawfully  insist  that  it  is 
the  work  of  man  alone  and  quote  those  passages  that  ascribe 
it  to  man,  to  substantiate  my  position.    Or  I  might  assert  that 
it  is  alone  the  work  of  the  subject  and  in  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion quote  those  passages  that  ascribe  it  to  the  subject.    Or 
again,  I  might  assert  that  it  is  effected  by  the  truth  alone  and 
quote  such  passages  as  the  following  to  substantiate  my  posi- 
tion:   ^Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures." — 
James  1:  18.    I^Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  Uveth  and 
abideth  for  ever."— 1.  Peter  1:  23.    The  fact  is,  when  Dr. 
'  Woods  and  others  insist  that  Regeneration  is  the  work  or  a 
work  of  God,  they  tell  the  truth  but  not  the  whole  truth.    For 
it  is  also  the  work  of  man  and  of  the  subject.    Their  course 
is  precisely  like  that  of  the  Unitarian,  who  when  he  would 
prove  that  Christ  is  not  God,  merely  proves  that  he  was  a 
man.    Now  we  admit  that  he  was  a  man,  but  we  hold  that  he 
is  more,  that  he  is  also  God.    Just  so  we  hold  that  God  is  ac- 
42* 
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tive  in  promotiiig  ragenenttmiY  and  we  hoU  idio  flnt  the 
•object  alwajs  and  neceasarilj  it  acftiTe  in  the  woik  and  tint 
genendljr  tome  otlier  human  acencjr  is  emplojred  in  Ae  wwk 
in  preacnting  and  urging  the  cudnu  of  God. 

It  has  been  common  to  regard  the  tbdrd  penon  as  a  mat 
instrument  in  the  work*  But  the  fact  is  he  is  a  williag,  de- 
signing, responsible  agent,  as  reallj  so  as  God  or  ibe  sob- 
ject  is. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  the  bible  can  consistently  ascribe  le- 
geoeratton  at  one  time  to  God,  at  another  to  the  subject,  at 
another  to  the  truth,  at  another  to  a  third  person;  the  answer 
is  to  be  sooght  in  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  workaccoeh 
plished  is  a  change  of  choice  in  respect  to  an  end  or  the  eod 
of  life.  The  sinner  whose  choice  is  changed  mast  of  course 
act  The  end  to  be  chosen  must  be  clearljr  and  ibrciblrpre- 
sented:  this  is  the  work  of  the  third  person,  and  of  the  Holj 
Spirit  The  Spirit  takes  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them 
to  the  soul  The  truth  is  employed,  or  it  is  troth  which  most 
necessarily  be  employed,  as  an  instrument  to  induce  a  change 
of  choice.  See  tnis  illustrated  in  sermons  on  Important  Sab* 
jects.  Sermon  I.  on  Regeneration. 

FIIL  InstrummtaliHei  emplcyed  in  tht  work, 

1.  Truth.  This  must  from  the  nature  of  regencratioo  be 
employed  in  effecting  it,  for  rcffeneration  is  nothing  ebe  than 
the  will  being  duly  influenced  oy  tru& 

2.  There  may  be  and  often  are  many  pmyidenccsconcerD- 
ed  in  enlightening  the  mind  and  in  indadng  regeneratioD* 
These  are  instrumentalities.  They  are  means  orinstnimefits 
of  presenting  the  truth.  Mercies,  judgments,  men,  measures 
and  in  short  all  those  things  that  conduce  to  enlighteaingtbe 
mind,  are  instrumentalities  employed  in  afiecting  it 

Those  who  hold  to  physical  or  constitutional  moral  deprav- 
ity must  hold  of  course  to  constitutional  regeneration,  and  of 
course  consistency  compels  them  to  maintain  that  there  b  but 
one   agent  employed  in   regeneration,  andfthatisthe  Holj 
Spirit,  and  that  no  instrument  whatever  is  employed,  becaose 
the  work  is  according  to  them  an  act  of  creative  power;  that 
the  very  nature  is  changed  and  of  course  no  instrument  can  be 
employed,  any  more  than  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  Tbes^ 
theologians  have  aflirmed  over  and  over  again  that  regenera- 
tion is  a  miracle;  that  there  is  no  tendency  whatever  in  tbe 
gospel  however  presented,  and  whether  presented  by  God  or 
man,  to  regenerate  the  heart    Dr.  Qriffin  in  his  Park  Street 
Lectures  maintains  that  the  gospel  in  its  natural  and  necests- 
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rjr  tendMief  ereates  and  peipetnates  only  oppoatim  to  and 
haired  of  God  UDtil  the  heart  is  changed  bj  the  H0I7  Spirit. 
He  onderstands  the  carnal  mind  to  be  not  a  voluntary  state, 
not  a  minding  of  the  flesh,  but  the  very  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  that  enmity  against  God  is  a  part,  attri- 
bute, or  appetite  of  the  nature  itsel£    Consequently  he  must 
deny  the  adaptability  of  the  gospel  to  regenerate  the  soul. 
It  has  been  proclaimed  by  this  class  of  theologians  times  with- 
out number  that  there  is  no  philosophical  connexion  between 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  regeneration  of  sinners, 
no  adaptedness  in  the  gospel  to  produce  that  result;  but  on 
the  contrary  that  it  is  adapted  to  produce  an  opposite  result* 
The  favorite  illustrations  of  their  views  have  been  Ezekiers 
prophesying  over  the  dry  bones  and  Christ's  restoring  sight 
to   the   blind  man  by  putting  clay  on  his  eyes.     EzekicFs 
prophesying  over  the  dry  bones  had  no  tendency  to  quicken 
tbem,  they  say.    And  the  clay  used  by  the  Savior  was  calcu- 
lated rather  to  destroy  than  to  restore  sight.    This  shows  how 
easy  it  is  for  men  to  adopt  a  pernicious  and  absurd  philosophy 
and  then  find  or  think  they  find  it  supported  by  the  bible. 
What  must  be  the  efiect  of  inculcating  the  dogma  that  the 
gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with  regenerating  the  sinner?    In- 
steaid  of  telling  him  that  regeneration  is  nothing  else  than  his 
embracing  the  gospel,  to  tell  him  that  he  must  wait  and  first 
have  his  constitution  recreated  before  he  can  possibly  do  any 
thing  but  oppose  God?    This  is  to  tell  him  the  greatest  and 
most  abominable  and  ruinous  of  falsehoods.    It  is  to  mock  his 
intelligence.    What!  call  on  him  on  pain  of  eternal  death  to 
believe;  to  embrace  the  gospel;'  to  love  God  with  sill  his  heart 
and  at  the  same  time,  represent  him  as  entirely  helpless  and 
constitutionally  the  enemy  of  Grod  and  of  the  gospel  and  as 
being  under  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  God  to  regenerate  his 
nature  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  to  hate 
God  with  all  his  heart?    O  Orthodoxy,  falsely  so  called,  how H 
absurd  and  false  thou  art!    What  an  enemy  of  God;  what  a  / 
stambling  block  to  man ;  what  a  leaven  of  unrighteousness  and 
of  hell  is  such  a  dogma  as  this !    But  a  few  years  have  elaf 
since  alnoost  the  entire  church  were  settled  down  in  the  i 
sion  of  a  passive  regeneration. 
IX.  h  regeneration  the  subject  is  both  passive  and  active.  ^ . 

1.  That  he  is  active  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said  and     I 
from  the  nature  of  the  change.  I 

2.  That  he  is  at  the  same  time  passive  is  plain  from  the  fact     ! 
that  he  acts  only  when  and  as  be  is  acted  upon.    That  is,     ! 
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he  11  pasftife  in  tfie  perceptiM  of  tiie  trath  pwnerted  by  th 
Hol^  Spirit.  I  know  thai  this  preceptioQ  is  no  part  of  regn- 
eration.  But  it  is  simakaneoas  with  regenefalion.  It  imq- 
ces  regeneration.  It  is  the  condition  and  the  occasioo  of  r- 
generation.  Therefore  the  subject  of  r^eneration  mist  bea 
passive  recipient  or  percipient  of  the  tmth  presented  bj  tk 
liolj  Spirit  at  the  moment  and  daring  the  act  of  regeaeialioB. 
The  Spirit  acts  upon  him  tfirough  or  bj  the  tratk  Thus  far 
he  is  passive.  He  closes  with  the  tnidi.  Thus  far  he  is  acitt 
What  a  mistake  those  theologians  have  fallen  into  who  repit* 
sent  tiie  subject  as  altogether  passive  in  regeneration!  Tks 
rids  the  sinner  at  once  of  the  conviction  of  anj  dutr  or  r* 
sponsibilitj  about  it  It  is  wonderfiil  that  such  an  aMrditv 
SDOuU  have  been  so  long  maintained  in  the  cbnidL  Bot 
while  it  is  maintmned,  it  is  no  wonder  that  sinners  are  soi 
converted  to  God.  Why,  while  the  sinner  believes  this,  it  is 
imposnble  if  he  has  it  in  mind  that  he  should  be  regeaented. 
He  stands  and  waits  for  God  to  do  what  God  requires  Ud  ^ 
do,  and  which  no  one  can  do  for  him.  Neither  Goi  nor  an; 
other  being  can  regenerate  him  if  he  will  not  torn.  If  he  will 
not  change  his  choice,  it  is  impossible  that  it  shodd  be 
cbaneed.  (finncrs  who  have  been  taught  thus  and  have  be- 
lieved what  thej  have  been  taught,  would  never  have  ieeo  re- 
generated had  not  the  Holj  Spirit  drawn  off  their  attestioD 
m>m  this  error,  and  ere  they  were  aware^  induced  them  to 
close  in  with  the  offer  of  life. 

X.  What  ii  implied  in  rtgmeration, 

1.  The  nature  of  the  change  shows  fliat  it  must  be  HuUb^ 
neous.  It  is  a  chan^^e  of  choice  or  of  intention.  This  nnst 
be  instantaneous.  The  preparatory  work  of  conrictioD  m 
enlightening  the  mind  may  have  been  gradual  and  progress- 
ive. But  when  regeneration  occurs,  it  must  be  instant»- 
neous. 

2.  It  implies  an  entire  present  change  of  moral  cbara^^i 
|t.o»  Sc  a  ^^anpAfri^yyi  entire  ^yj^fulnpss  tn  entire  holiness,.  We 
have  seen  that  it  consists  in  a  change  from  selfishness  to  be- 
nevolence. We  have  also  seen  that  selfishness  and  benevo- 
lence cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  mind;  that  selfishness  is  a 
state  of  supreme  and  entire  consecration  to  self;  that  beiw^J 
olence  is  a  state  of  entire  and  supreme  consecration  to  God 
and  the  good  of  the  universe.  Regeneration  then  surei/^ 
plies  an  entire  change  of  moral  character. 

Aeain:  The  bible  represents  regeneration  as  a  djing  t^.^^ 
and  becoming  alive  to  God.    DeaUi  tn  sin  is  total  depra^i?' 
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"niis  is  generally  admitted.    Death  toHn  and  becoming  aUre 
to  God,  must  implj  entire  present  hoHness. 

3.  The  scriptures  represent  r^eneratton  as  the  condition 
of  salvation  in  such  a  sense  that  if  the  subject  should  die  im- 
mediately after  regeneration  and  widiout  aoj  further  change^ 
lie  would  go  immediatelj  to  heaven. 

Again :  The  scripture  requires  only  perseveranpe  in  the  first 
love  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  in  case  the  regenerate  soul 
should  live  long  in  the  world  subseqent  to  regeneration. 

4.  When  the  scriptures  require  us  to  grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  does  not  imply 
that  there  is  yet  sin  remaining  in  the  regenerate  heart  which 
we  are  required  to  put  away  only  by  degrees.  But  the  spir- 
it of  the  requirement  must  be  that  we  should  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  as  we  can  of  our  moral  relations,  and  continue  to 
conform  to  all  truth  as  fast  we  know  it  This  and  nothing 
else  is  implied  in  abiding  in  our  first  love,  or  abiding  in  Christ 
living  and  walking  in  the  Spirit  d&c. 


LECTURE  XL. 
REOBNERATION. 

XI.  PmuMOPmcAi.  Thmmubs  or  RvoadBEATiON. 

Difierent  classes  of  TheolpgiaDS  have  held  verr  diBerDot 
theories  io  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  regenemtion,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  views  of  mond  depravitj,  of  intellectind 
philosophj^  moral  government,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.    In  discussing  this  subject  I  will, 

/,  State  the  different  theories  of  regeneration  thai  have  teen 
held  hf  different  classes  of  theologians^  as  I  understand  thetn^ 
and^ 

IL  Examine  them  in  their  order. 

The  principal  theories  that  have  been  advocated,  so  far  as 
1117  knowledge  extends,  are  the  following: 

L  The  Taste  Scheme.  2.  The  Divine  Effidencv  Scheme. 
3.  The  Susceptibility  Scheme.  4.  The  Divine  Moral  Sua- 
sion Scheme. 

//.  I  will  examine  them  in  their  order, 

L  The  Taste  Scheme. 

L  This  theory  is  based  upon  that  view  of  mental  phi- 
losophy which  regards  the  mental  heart  as  identical  with  the 
sensibility.  Moml  depravity,  according  to  this  school,  coo- 
rists  in  a  constitutional  relish,  taste,  or  craving  for  sin.  They 
hold  the  doctrine  of  original  sin— of  a  sinful  nature  or  con- 
stitution, as  was  shown  in  my  lectures  on  moral  depravity. 
The  heart  of  the  mind,  in  the  estimation  of  this  school,  is 
not  identical  with  choice  or  intention.  They  hold  that  it  does 
not  consist  in  any  voluntary  state  of  mind,  but  that  it  lives  back 
of  and  controls  voluntary  action  or  the  actions  of  the  wilL  The 
wicked  heart,  according  to  them,  consists  in  an  appetency  or 
constitutional  taste  for  sin,  and  with  them  the  anpetites,  pas- 
sions, and  propensities  of  human  nature  in  its  fallen  state,  are 
in  themselves  sinfiiL  They  often  illustrate  their  ideas  of  the 
sinfiil  taste,  craving,  or  appetite  for  sin,  by  reference  to  the 
craving  of  carnivorous  animals  for  flesh.    Of  course, 

2.  A  change  of  heart,  in  ttie  view  of  this  philosophv,  must 
consist  in  a  change  of  constitution.  It  must  be  a  pmrsical 
change,  and  wrought  by  a  physical,  as  distinguished  from  a 
moral  agency.  It  is  a  change  wrought  by  the  direct  and 
physical  power  of  the  Holv  Spirit  in  the  constitution  of  the 
soul,  changing  its  susceptibilities,  implanting,  or  creating  a 
new  taste^  reBsh^  appetite^raving  for  or  love  of  holiness.    It 
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i&»  as  ibej  expeM  it,  the  io^Iantation  of  a  new  principle  of 
hoUness*    It  is  described  as  a  creatioo  of  a  new  taste  or  prin^ 
ciple,  as  an  infiisipn  of  a  holy  principle,  &c.    This  scheme, 
of  course,   holds,  and  teaches   that  in   regeneration    the 
subject  is  entirely  passive.    With  this  school  regeneration  is 
exclusively  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  subject  having 
no  agency  in  it.    It  is  an  operation  performed  upon  him,  may 
be,  while  he  is  asleep  or  in  a  fit  of  derangement,  while  he  is 
entirely  passive,  or  perhaps  when  at  the  moment  he  is  en- 
gaged in  flagrant  rebellion  'against  God.    The  agency  by 
wluch  this  work  is  wrought,  according  to  them,  is  sovereign, 
irresistible,  and  creative.    They  hold  that  there  are  no  means 
of  regeneration  of  course  as  it  is  a  direct  act  of  creaticm. 
They  hold  the  distinction  already  referred  to  and  examined 
between  regeneration  and  conversion;  that  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  performed  the  sovereign  operation,  and  implanted 
the  new  princijple,  then  the  subject  is  active  in  conversion  or 
in  turning  to  God. 

They  hold  that  the  soul  in  its  very  nature  is  enmity  against 
God;  mat  &erefere  the  gospel  has  no  tendency  to  regenerate 
or  convert  &e  soul  to  Gm;  but  on  the  contrary  that  previous 
to  regeneration  by  the  sovereign  and  physical  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  every  exhibition  of  God  made  in  the  Goqpel, 
tends  only  to  inflame  and  provoke  this  constitutional  enmity. 
They  hold  that  when  the  sinful  taste,  relish,  or  craving  for 
sin  is  weakened,  (for  they  denv  that  it  is  ever  wholly  destroyed 
in  this  life,  or  while  the  soul  continues  connected  with  the 
body,)  and  a  holy  taste,  relish,  or  craving  is  implanted  or  in- 
fused by  the  Holv  Spirit  into  the  constitution  of  the  soul, 
thcD,  and  not  till  then,  the  gospel  has  a  tendency  to  turn  or 
convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 

As  I  have  said,  their  philosophy  of  moral  depravity  is  the 
basis  of  their  philosophy  of  regeneration.  It  assumes  the 
dogma  of  original  sin  as  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  attempts  to  hannonizc  &e  philosophy  of 
regeneration  with  that  philosophy  of  sin  or  moral  depravity. 
Upon  this  scheme  or  theory  of  regeneration  I  remark, 

1.  That  it  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  in  the  lectures  on 
moral  depravity.  If,  as  was  then  shown,  moral  depravity  is 
altogether  voluntary,  and  consists  in  selfishness,  or  in  a  vol- 
untary state  of  mind,  this  philosophy  of  regeneration  is  of 
course  without  foundation. 

2.  It  was  shown  in  the  lectures  on  moral  depravity  that  sin  is 
not  chosen  for  its  own  sake — that  there  is  no  constitutional 
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reHih,  tait6|  or  cfwing  for  rin — that  in  unkd  eluMce,  ain  iiMt 
the  end  or  objeet  ciMMea,  but  that  selAgratificatioQ  kchcwi. 
and  that  this  choice  isanfeL  If  this  is  so,  (and  who  naj  bo( 
know  that  it  is!)  then  the  whole  philosophj  of  the  tete 
scheme  tnras  oat  to  be  ^^soch  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of"^ 

3.  The  taste,  relish,  or  craving,  of  which  this  phiknpbj 
Sjpeaks,  is  not  a  taste,  relish,  or  craving  for  sin,  but  £>r  certas 
things  and  objects,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is,  to  a  certaia 
extent,  and  upon  certain  conditions,  lawAii.  Bat  wbeo  ie 
will  prefers  the  gratification  of  taste  or  appetite  to  higher  ut- 
terests,  this  choice  or  act  of  will  is  sin.  The  sin  never  lies  is 
the  appetite,  but  in  the  wilPs  consent  to  unlawfiil  indu^enot 

4«  This  philosophy  confounds  appetite  or  temptation  to  no- 
lawful  indulgence,  with  sin.  Nay,  it  represents  sin  as  coo- 
sisting  mostfy,  if  not  altogether,  in  temptation. 

5.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  inconsistent  with  both  the  SUe 
definition  of  sin  and  of  regeneration. 

6.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  the  coaamd 
so  solemnly  given  to  sinners^  ^*  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die." 

7.  It  also  contradicts  the  Bible  representation  that  lnenl^ 
generate  each  other.  ^  For  though  ye  have  ten  thoassndin- 
structers  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers;  for  in  Christ 
Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel." — 1  Cor.4:15» 

8.  It  throws  the  blame  of  unregeneracy  upon  God.  li 
the  sinner  is  passive  and  has  no  agency  in  it;  if  it  consists  in 
what  this  philosophy  teaches,  and  is  accomplished  in  tbeiDao- 
ner  which  this  theory  represents,  it  is  self-evident  that  Gw 
alone  is  responsible  ior  the  fact  that  any  sinner  is  unregene- 
rate. 

9.  It  represents  regeneration  as  a  miracle. 

10.  It  renders  holiness  after  regeneration  physically  neces- 
sary, just  as  sin  was  before,  and  perseverance  also  as  phjs|- 
cally  necessary,  and  falling  from  grace  as  a  natural  impost; 
bility.  In  this  case  holy  exercises  and  living  arc  only  the  grati- 
fication of  a  constitutional  appetite. 

11.  It  renders  perseverance  in  holiness  no  virtue,  as  U  ^ 
only  self-gratification,  or  the  gratification  of  appetite. 

12.  It  is  the  assumption  of  a  philosophy  at  war  with  tw 
Bible. 

13.  Upon  this  theory  regeneration  would  destroy  persom 
identity. 

2.  The  Divine  Efficiency  Scheme  or  Theoiy. 

This  scheme  is  based  upon,  or  rather  is  only  a  cariyiflg^^ 
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of  an  aQctent  heathen  philosophy,  bearing  tiie  same  nameL 
This  ancient  philosophy  denies  second  causes,  and  teaches 
that  what  we  call  laws  of  nature  are  nothing  else  than  the 
mode  of  Divine  operation.  It  denies  that  the  universe  would 
even  exist  for  a  moment  if  the  Divine  upholding  were  with- 
drawn. It  maintains  that  the  universe  exists  onlj  by  an  act 
of  present  and  perpetual  creation.  It  denies  that  matter  or 
mind  has  in  itself  any  inherent  properties  that  can  originate 
laws  or  motions;  that  all  action,  whether  of  matter  or  mind, 
is  the  necessary  result  of  direct  Divine  irresistible  efficiency 
or  power;  that  this  is  not  only  true  of  the  natural  universe, 
but  also  of  all  the  exercises  and  actions  of  moral  agents  in 
all  worlds. 

The  abettors  of  the  Divine  efficiency  scheme  of  regenentr 
tion  apply  this  philosophy  especially  to  moral  agents.  Ther 
hold  tnat  all  the  exercises  and  actions  of  moral  agents  in  all 
worlds,  and  whether  those  exercises  be  holy  or  sinful,  ai^ 
produced  by  a  Divine  efficiency,  or  by  a  direct  act  of  Omnipo- 
tence ;  that  holy  and  sinful  acts  are  auke  effects  of  an  irresisti- 
ble cause,  and  that  this  cause  is  the  power  and  agency  or  effi« 
ciency  of  God. 

This  philosophy  denies  constitutional  moral  depravity  or 
orieinal  sin,  and  maintains  that  moral  character  belongs  alone 
to  the  exercises  or  choices  of  the  will;  that  regeneration  does 
not  consist  in  the  creation  of  any  new  taste,  relish,  or  craving, 
nor  in  the  implantation  or  infusion  of  any  new  principles  in 
the  soul:  but  that  it  consists  in  a  choice  conformed  to  the  law 
of  God,  or  in  a  change  from  selfishness  to  disinterested  be- 
nevolence; that  this  change  is  effected  by  a  direct  act  of  Di- 
vine power  or  efficiency  as  irresistible  as  any  creative  act 
whatever.  This  philosophy  teaches  that  the  moral  character 
of  every  moral  agent  whether  holy  or  sinful,  is  formed  by  an 
agency  as  direct,  as  sovereign  and  as  irresistible  as  that  which 
first  gave  existence  to  the  universe;  that  true  submission  to 
God  implies  the  hearty  consent  of  the  will  to  have  the  char- 
acter thus  formed,  and  then  to  be  treated  accordingly,  for  the 
glory  of  God.  The  principal  arguments  by  which  this  theo- 
ry is  supported  so  far  as  i  am  acquainted  with  tbem^  are  as 
follows: 

(1.)  The  bible,  its  advocates  say,  teaches  it  in  those  texts 
that  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  and  particular  Provi- 
dence, and  that  Grod  is  present  in  all  events;  such  for  example 
as  the  following:  ^^The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord.''-— Prov.  16:  33.  ^Lord. 
43 
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thoa  wilt  dfdain 


I  peace  fer  at;  for  xhoa  ako  bast  wnrng^t  aH 
eor  works  in  us.''— Isaiah  26:  12.    ''I  fonn  the  light,  and  cre- 
ate darkness;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil«     I  the  Lord  do 
all  these  CAtngv.''— Isaiah  45:  7.    '^And  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  an  reputed  as  nothing:  and  he  doeth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  anny  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth;  and  none  can  staj  Us  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  Wliat 
doest  thour— Daniel  4:  35.    ""Shall  a  tmmpet  be  bloim  in 
the  city,  and  the  people  not  be  afraid?  shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
dty,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  Ur^—Amos  3:  6.    ""Forof 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  tbin^;  to  whomk 
glonr  for  ever.    Amen.^' — ^Romans  11:  36.     "^n  whom  also 
we  nave  obtained  an  inheritance,  beins  predestinated  suxer- 
ding  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worked)  all  things  a/ler  the 
counsel  of  his  own  will.^' — Ephesians  1:11.     ""For  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  goodpk^- 
sura''— Philippians  2:  13.    ""Now   the  God  of  peace,  that 
brought  again  from  tbe  dead  onr  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  coye- 
nant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will, 
working  in  you  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  throng^ 
Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  tor  ever  and  ever.    Amen.'' 
—Hebrews  13:  90,  21.    "^Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  oar 
fathers,  which  hath  put  tuch  a  thing  as  this  in  the  king's  hearU 
to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord  which  is  in  Jerusalem'''- 
Ezra  7:  27.    '"The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the 
answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord.    A  man's  heart  d^ 
viseth  his  way:  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."— Proverbs 
16: 1,9.    ^"The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,a< 
the  rivers  of  water:  he  tumeth  it  whithersoever  be  wilL'^-'' 
Proverbs  21:  1.    ""But  now,  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  Father:  we 
are  the  clay,  and  thou  our  potter;  and  we  all  are  the  work  of 
thy  hand." — Isaiah  64:  8.    ""And  a  certain  woman  nainca 
Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  wo/^ 
shipped  God,  heani  us:  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened,  tbat 
she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul.''— ' 
Acts  16: 14.    ""Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God!  Shall  tbe  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it. 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thust    Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay  of  tbe  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto  bo^ 
or,  and  anomer  unto  dishoDort" — ^Romans  9:  20, 3L    ^^ 
I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  m 
my  wonders  in  the  hind  of  Egypt."— Exodus  7: 3.   "'And  U» 
Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  oot 


unto  them;  as  the  I«ord  had  spoken  untoMoses.'^— ^Ex.  9z  IS. 
^^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses^  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh:  for  I 
have  hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I 
might  shew  these  my  signs  before  him." — Ex.  10:  1.  '^And 
the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and 
he  pursued  after  the  children  of  Israel:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand.  And  I,  behold  I  wiUha^ 
den  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them: 
and  I  will  get  me  honor  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host, 
upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen." — ^Ex.  14:  8, 17. 
^But  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him: 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thy  hand,  as  appear- 
eih  this  day." — ^Deuteronomy  2:  30.  '^There  was  not  a  city 
that  made  peace  with  the  ctuidren  of  Israel,  save  the  Hivites, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon:  all  other  they  took  in  battle.  For 
it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts,  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  ut- 
terly, and  that  they  might  have  no  favour,but  that  he  mieht 
destroy  them  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses." — Joshua  11: 
19, 30.  ^^And  the  three  hundred  blew  the  trumpets,  and  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  througk- 
out  all  the  host:  and  the  host  fled  to  Betb-shittah  in  Zererath, 
and  to  the  border  of  Abel-meholah,  unto  Tabbath." — 
Judges  7:  22.  ^^And  agaia  the  aneer  of  the  Lord  was  kin* 
died  agsdnst  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to 
say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah." — 2  Samuel  24:  L 
^Now  therefore,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  put  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouth  of  all  these  thy  prophets,  and  the  LoM  hath 
spoken  evil  concerning  thee," — 1  Kings  22:  23.  *Tor  thou 
hast  hid  their  hearts  from  understanding:  tiierefore  shalt 
thou  not  exalt  them.^^ — Job  17:  4.  ^^He  turned  their  hearts 
to  hate  his  people,  to  deal  subtilely  witti  his  servants." — 
Psalms  105:  25.  ^Tor  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you 
the  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath  closed  your  eyes:  the  pro- 
phets and  your  rulers,  the  seers  hath  he  covered." — ^Isaiah 
29:  10.  ^^They  have  not  known  nor  understood,  for  he  hath 
shut  their  eyes,  that  they  can  not  see;  and  their  hearts  that 
tiiey  can  not  understand." — ^Isaiah  44:  18.  ^^I  form  the 
light,  and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil.  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things:'— Inainh  45:  7.  «'And  if  the 
prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken  a  thing,  Ithe  Lord 
have  deceived  that  prophet,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the 
midst  of  my  people  Israel."— Ezek.  14:  9.    ^The  people  an- 
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»weced  bim,  We  have  lieai^  OQt  of  the  liiw  that  Ciirte 
for  ever;  aiid  how  $aje»t  thou.  The  Sod  of  man  nNist  be  liAed 
up  t  who  is  this  son  of  man  ?  Then  Jusus  said  unto  them.  Yet 
aUtde  while  is  the  light  with  you :  walk  while  ye  have  the  ligfai» 
lest  darkness  come  upon  jou:  for  he  that  walked  in  darkness 
kooweth  not  whither  he  goetfi.  While  ye  have  light,  bdlere 
in  the  light  that  je  may  be  the  children  x>f  light  These  tbtngs 
spake  Jesus  and  departed,  and  did  hide  himself  from  tiiem. 
But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  jet 
they  believed  not  on  him:  That  the  sayinff  of  Esaias  the  prth 
ph^  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  Lord,  who  hath  be- 
lieved our  reportt  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  ttie  Lord  been 
revealed!  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because  that 
Esaias  said  again:  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
their  hearts;  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  un- 
derstand with  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.  ^^These  tilings  said  Esaias,  wh^i  he  saw  lus  glo- 
ry, and  spake  of  him."— John  12:  34,  3d,  36, 37,  38,  39, 40, 
41.  ^Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mereg^ 
and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.'^ — Romans  9:  18.  ^^Am 
with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteonsness  in  them  that  per- 
ish; because  they  received  not  me  love  of  the  truth,  that  they 
might  be  saved.  And  for  Ibis  cause  God  ^all  send  tbeas 
strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie;  That  they  all 
might  be  damned  who  believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  plea- 
sure in  unrighteousness." — ^2  Thessalonians  3:  10,  11,  12. 
^For  God  bath  put  in  their  bearts  to  folfil  his  will,  and  to  aeree, 
and  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of 
God  shall  be  fulfilled."— Revelation  17:  17. 

1  have  quoted  the  passages  upon  which  the  defenders  of 
this  scheme  lay  the  principal  stress  and  would  remark  req>ec- 
ting  them  and  all  such  like  passages, 

^.1  That  they  prove  notning  to  the  point.  The  question 
in  debate  is  not  whether  God  is  or  is  not  in  some  sense  pre- 
sent in  every  event,  or  whether  there  be  not  some  sense  in 
iriiich  every  Uiing  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Providence  and 
agency  of  God,  for  thb  their  opponents  admit  and  maintain, 
wit  the  true  question  at  issue  respects  only  the  quo  modo  of 
the  Divine  agency  of  which  these  passages  say  nothing.  It 
is  neither  amrmed  or  implied  in  these  passages,  nor  in  anv 
other  that  God  is  the  direct,  efficient,  irresistible  agent  in  all 
those  cases. 

[2.]  Other  passages  abundantly  imply  and  affirm  that  he  is 
not  the  direct,  efficient,  and  irresistible  agent  in  the  production 
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of  moral  enl.    Example:  ^^  Will  je  steal,  murder,'  and  com- 
mit adultery,  and  swear  iaiftelj,  and  bum  incense  unto  Baal; 
and  walk  after  other  gods  whom  ye  know  not;  and  come  and 
stand  before  me  in  this  house^  which  is  called  by  my  name,  and 
saj^  We  are  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations  f'---Jer. 
7:    14.    "For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.'' — 1  Cor.  14:  33.    "  Let 
no  msm  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God:  for 
God  can  not  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man:  But  every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn ^way  of 
his  own  lust,  and  enticed.    Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it 
brineeth  forth  sin:  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death*    Do' not  err  my  beloved  bre^ren.    Every  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  comcth  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning." — ^James  1:  13 — 17.    "But  if  ye  have 
bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie  not 
against  the  truth.    This  wisdom  descenaeth  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.    For  where  envying  and 
strife  is,  there  is  confiision  and  every  evil  work.     But  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle 
and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy." — James  3:  14 — 17. 
^^  These  ttungs  have  I  written  unto  you  concerning  them  that 
seduce  you." — 1  John  2:  26.    ^  And  they  said  one  to  another; 
We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would 
not  hear,  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us." — Gcri.  42: 
21.    ^^And  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at  this  time  also, 
neither  would  he  let  the  people  go."— Ex.  8:  32.    "And  Pha- 
raoh sent  and  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
I  have  sinned  this  time:  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked." — ^Ex.  9:  27.    ^  Then  Pharaoh  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  haste;  and  he  said,  I  have  sinned  against 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you.    Now  therefore,  forgive, 
I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and  entreat  the  Lord  your 
God  that  he  may  take  away  from  me  this  death  only." — Ex. 
10:  16,  17.    ^1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  -this  day 
against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing:  therefore  choose  life  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live." — Deut.  30:  19.    *^  And  again  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against 
them  to  say.  Go  number  Israel  and  Jadah.    And  David's 
heart  smote  him  after  that  he  had  numbered  the  people.   And 
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DkM  aaid  unto  tiie  Laid,  I  ha?e  wmtA  greatly  is  tfnd  I  faa? c 
doDe:  and  now,  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord^  take  away  tlie  unqoh 
tj  of  thr  senraat,  fi>r  I  have  done  w&rj  S6ohMj.^^-%Sim. 
M:9,10.  Tor  this  people's  heart  if  waxed  gfOM,  and  tbdr 
ears  are  doll  of  bearing,  aod  their  ejes  thej  fme  closed;  kst 
at  any  time  they  sboidd  see  with  dieir  ejeoi  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  thw  heartland  AoqU 
be  Gonyerted,and  I  should  heal  them.^'— Mat.  13: 15. 

These  passages  plainly  teach  and  imply  tiiat  God's  ftgwj, 
to  sa|r  the  least,  in  the  production  of  sin,  is  not  direct,  eniait, 
irresistible.  Their  Scripture  argument  then  prores  nothof 
to  the  purpose  of  this  philosophy. 

(3.)  Another  argument  by  which  the  Dirine  efficieo<7 
scheme  has  been  sustained  is  that  Dirine  foreknowledge  i» 
pli^it 

This  is  an  assumption  without  the  shadow  of  prooC^ 

(i.)  Third  argument:    The  Divine  purposes  imply  it 

Tins  also  is  a  sheer  assumption. 

(4.)  Fourth  argument:  Prophecy  or  die  foretelling  of  fa- 
ture  events  implies  it 

This  again  is  assumption  without  proof  These  aigumeati 
assume  that  God  could  not  know  what  future  events  would  be^ 
especially  what  the  free  actions  of  men  would  be  unless  he 
produces  and  controls  them  by  a  direct  and  irresistible  effi- 
ciency. 

(5.)  Fifth  argument:  The  bible  ascribes  both  the  holy  sod 
sinful  actions  of  man  to  God,  and  in  equally  uaqoali&ed 
terms. 

This  settles  nothing  of  the  quo  modo  in  either  case. 

(&)  It  is  admitted,  say  some,  that  holy  actions  are  prodseed 
by  a  direct  dirine  efficiency;  and  as  the  bible  ascribes  the 
sinAil  actions  of  men  to  God  in  as  unqualified  terms  asboir 
ones  we  have  no  right  to  infer  a  difference  in  the  fio  nutifi^ 
his  doing  it. 

We  are  not  only  allowed,  but  are  bound  to  infer  that  bis 
acency  is  different  in  the  one  case  from  what  it  is  io  the  otber. 
The  bible  has,  as  we  shall  see,  settled  the  philosqphr,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  produces  hxAj  exercises  in  moral  agents 
It  also  every  where  assumes  or  ai9Srms  that  he  is  concecnw 
only  proridentially  in  the  producti<m  of  sin;  that  sin  is  ^^^ 
abuse  of  his  proridence  and  of  die  liberty  of  moral  agents. 

(7.)  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  is  naturally  impossiUe^^ 
God  to  create  a  bdng  that  should  have  tiie  power  of  origo**' 
ing  his  own  actions. 
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t  Thb  is  poreljT  an  aMamption^  and  of  DO  weif^t  whatever.  It 
certainly  is  not  an  affirmation  of  reason;  and  I  can  not  see 
asf  gionnd  for.snch  an  affirmation. 

(8.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  if  snch  a  creature  existed^  he 
^rould  be  independent  of  God  in  soch  a  sense  that  God  could 
aeittier  certainlj  control  him^  nor  know  what  he  woold  do. 

This  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question.  How  can  this  be 
known?  This  ailment  assumes  that  e?en  Omniscience  can 
not  know  iiow  a  free  moral  agent  would  act  upon  condition  of 
his  OiiginatiDg  his  own  choices,  intentions  and  actions.  But 
wbj  tms  assumption  r 

OBJBcnons  to  this  thsory. 

1.  It  is  mere  philosophy^  and  that  falsely  so  called. 

2.  It  is  supported,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  only  by  the  most  un- 
warrantable assumptions. 

3.  Its  tendency  condemns  it.    It  tends, 

(1.)  To  beget  and  perpetuate  a  sense  of  divine  injustice. 
To  create  a  character  by  an  agency  as  direct  and  irresistible 
as  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world  itself,  and  then  treat  moral 
beings  according  to  that  character  so  formed,  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  all  our  ideas  of  justice. 

(2.)  It  destroys  a  sense  of  accountability,  or  tends  to  de- 
stroy it 

(3.)  It  contradicts  human  consciousness.  I  know  it  is  said 
that  consciousness  only  gives  our  mental  actions  and  states, 
but  not  the  cause  of  ihem.  This  I  deny,  and  affirm  that  con- 
sciousness not  only  gives  us  our  mental  actions  and  states,  but 
it  also  gives  us  the  cause  of  them,  especially  it  gives  the  fact 
that  we  ourselves  are  the  sovereign  and  efficient  causes  of  the 
choices  and  actions  of  our  will*  In  our  passive  states  we  can 
almost  always  recognize  the  cause  of  these  phenomena.  At 
least  we  can  very  often  do  so.  I  am  as  conscious  of  originat- 
ing in  a  sovereign  manner  my  choices  as  I  am  of  the  choices 
themselves. 

4  This  theory  virtually  denies,  or  rather  stultifies  the  eter- 
nal distinction  between  liberty  and  necessity. 

5.  If  this  theory  were  true,  with  our.  present  consciousness 
we  can  not  believe  it  We  can  not  but  affirm  to  ourselves 
that  we  are  the  efficient  causes  of  our  choices  and  volitions. 

6.  The  philosophy  in  question  really  represents  God  as  the 
only  agent,  in  any  proper  sense  of  &at  term,  in  the  universe. 
If  God  produces  the  exercises  of  moral  beings  in  the  manner 
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representecl  by  lUs  pfaiioiDpbj,  thej  mee  in  iaci  noiiiore  agenti 
than  the  planets  are  agents.  If  tfieir  ezerciBes  are  afi  di- 
rectljr  created  bj  the  power  of  God,  it  is  ridicnkms  tocaH 
tbem  aj^ents. 

7.  If  this  theorj  is  true,  what  we  generallj  call  iBDial 
beings  and  moral  agents^  are  no  more  so  than  the  wiadsand 
the  waves  or  any  other  substance  or  thing  in  the  uttveise. 

8*  Again:  if  this  theory  be  tmei  no  b^ng  but  God  has  or 
can  have  moral  character.  No  otiier  being  is  the  aotborof 
his  own  actions.  He  is  the  subject,  bnt  not  the  author  of  Us 
actioftas.  He  is  the  passive  subject,  but  not  the  active  edkieat 
cause  of  his  own  exercises.  To  affirm  moral  character  of  such 
a  passive  subject  is  truly  ridiculous. 

9.  This  theory  obliges  its  advocates,  together  witti  all 
other  necessitarians,  to  give  a  false  and  nonsensical  defiin&D 
of  free  agency.    Free  agency,  according  to  them,  consists  in 
doing  as  we  »t7/,  while  their  theory  denies  the  power  to  will 
except  as  our  willinn  are  necessitated  by  God.    Bui  as  we 
have  seen  in  former  lectures,  this  is  no  true  account  of  free- 
dom, or  liberty.    Liberty  to  execute  my  choices  is  no  ibertf 
at  all.    Choice  is  connected  with  its  sequents  by  a  law  of  De» 
cessity;  and  if  an  effect  follow  my  volitions,  that  effect  ibllovs 
by  necessi^  and  not  freely.    All  freedom  of  will  must,  as 
was  formerly  shown,  consist  in  the  sovereign  power  to  origi- 
nate our  own  choices.    If  I  am  unable  to  wUI  I  am  oa^^l^ 
to  do  any  thing,  and  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  aflina  diat 
a    being  is  a  moral  or  a  free  agent  who  has  not  power  to 
originate  bis  own  choices. 

10.  If  this  theory  is  true,  God  is  more  than  the  accmf^ 
of  the  devil;  for 

(1.)  Satan  can  not  tempt  us  acccording  to  this  theoiy^nDles* 
God  by  a  direct  divine  efficiency  moves  him  and  compels  him 
to  do  so. 

(2.)  We  can  not  possibly  yield  to  his  temptation  except  as 
God  compels  us  to  yield  or  creates  the  yielding  within  us. 
This  is  a  blasphemous  theory  surely  that  represents  Godai 
doing  such  things.  That  a  philosophy  like  this  could  em 
have  been  taught  will  appear  incredible  tomany^  I  doubt  iM^ 
But  such  is  the  fact,  and  such  the  true  statement  of  the  views 
of  this  class  of  theologians,  if  1  can  understand  them* 

11.  But  this  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  bible,  as  we 
have  seen.  . 

12.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  itselti  for  it  both  affintf** 
denies  natural  ability.    Its  advocates  admit  that  we  cas  ao^ 
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act  iexeept  as  we  wiU,  and  affinii  that  we  can  net  will  eieepl 
as  oor  wUliogs  are  created  bj  a  direct  divine  efficiency. 
Sow  absurd  then  it  is  ta  maintain  that  we  have  natuial 
subilitj  to  do  anj  thing.  All  that  can  truly  be  said  of  us  upon 
the  principles  of  this  theory  is  that  we  have  a  susceptibility 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  to  be  rendered  the  subjects  ot  certain 
states  immediately  and  irresistibly  created  by  the  power  of 
God.  But  it  is  absurd  to  call  this  a  natural  ability  to  do  our 
duty. 

13.  If  this  theory  is  true^  the  whole  moral  government  of 
€jkMl  is  die  merest  farce  and  humbug  thai  ever  existed.  The 
gospel  is  an  insult  to  men  in  two  respects  at  least: 

(1.)  Upon  this  theory  men  do  not,  can  not  deserve  punish* 
ment 

(2.)  If  they  do,  the  gospel  is  presented  and  urged  upon 
their  acceptance,  when  in  fact  they  have  no  more  power  to 
accept  it  than  they  have  to  create  a  world. 

14.  Again:  this  theory  overlooks  and  virtually  denies  the 
fundamentally  important  distinction  between  moral  and  physi- 
cal power  and  moral  and  physical  goveinment.  All  power 
and  all  government  upon  tins  theory  are  physical. 

15.  Again:  this  theory  renders  repentance  and  seli^on- 
demnation  impossible  as  a  rational  exercise. 

16.  This  theory  involves  the  delusion  of  all  moral  being& 
God  not  only  creates  our  volitions,  but  also  creates  the  per- 
suasion and  affirmation  that  we  are  responsible  for  them.  O, 
shame  on  such  a  theory  as  this! 

///.  T%e  Susceptibility  Scheme  i$  next  to  be  considered. 
I.  I  shall  state  what  this  scheme  is. 

3.  In  what  this  theory  agrees  with  the  theory  of  Divine 
Moral  Suasion. 

3»  In  what  those  theories  differ. 

4.  State  the  arguments  by  which  this  theory  is  defended. 

5.  State  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  encumbered 
1.  What  this  theory  is. 

This  theory  represents  that  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences  are 
both  physical  and  moral;  that  He  by  a  direct  and  physical  in- 
fluence excites  the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul  and  prepares 
them  to  be  affected  by  the  truth;  &at  He  thereupon  exerts 
a  mond  or  persuasive  influence  by  presenting  the  truth,  which 
moral  influence  induces  regeneration. 

3.  Wherein  this  and  the  Divine  Moral  Suasion  theoiy 
agiee. 

(i.)  In  rejecting  the  Taste  and  Divine  Efficiency  Schemes 
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(3.)  In  rejecting  the  dogma  of  constitiitioDal  mora]  4e> 
pravity. 

(3.)  In  rejecting  the  dogma  of  physical  regeneratioii;  ferbe 
it  remembered  that  this  theory  teaches  that  the  physical  in- 
fluence exerted  in  exciting  the  susceptibilities  is  no  part  of  re- 
generatioq. 

(4.)  They  agree  in  maintainnig  the  natural  alnlify  or  H^ 
erty  of  all  moral  agents. 

(5.)  That  the  constitutional  appetites  and  passions  have  no 
moral  character  in  themselves. 

(6.)  That  when  strongly  excited  they  are  the  occasions  of 
sin. 

(7.)  That  sin  and  moral  depravity  are  identical^  and  that  diey 
CiMisist  in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law. 

(8.)  That  the  moral  heart  is  the  ruling  preference  or  uJti- 
mtiie  intention  of  the  mind. 

(9,)  That  the  carnal  mind  or  heart  is  selfishness. 

{!(>.)  That  the  new  or  regenerate  heart  is  benevolence^ 

(11.)  That  regeneration  consists  in'  a  change  from  sdfislh 
ness  to  benevolence,  or  from  the  supreme  love  of  self  to  tfic 
supreme  love  of  God  and  the  equal  love  of  onr  nei^bor. 

(13.)  That  this  change  is  effected  by  the  truth  pi^ented  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  or  by  a  Divine  moral  persuasion. 

3.  Wherein  they  differ. 

This  philosophy  maintains  the  necessity  and  tiie  fact  of  a 
physical  influence  superadded  to  the  moral  or  persuasive  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  hsine  qua  non  of  regeneration* 
The  Divine  moral  suasion  thconr  regards  regeneration  as  be- 
ing induced  alone  by  a  moral  influence.  This  theoiy  also  ad- 
mits and  maintains  that  regeneration  is  effected  soielv  by  a 
moral  influence,  but  also  that  a  work  preparatory  to  tne  dB- 
cicncy  of  the  moral  influence  and  indispensable  to  its  efficiencv 
in  producing  regeneration  is  performed  by  a  direct  and  physi- 
cal agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  constitutional  rascep- 
tibilities  of  the  soul  to  quicken  and  wake  it  up  and  predispose 
it  to  be  deeply  and  dulv  affected  by  the  truth.  The  arguments 
by  which  tnat  part  of  this  tiieory  which  relates  to  a  phjrsical 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  supported  are,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them,  as  follows: 

(1.)  It  is  maintained  by  the  defenders  of  this  sdieme  that 
the  representations  of  the  bible  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Spirit^s  agency  in  regeneration  are  such  as  to  forbid  the  sop- 
position  that  His  influence  is  altogether  moral  or  persuasive, 
and  such  as  plainly  to  indicate  that  He  also  exerts  a  physical 
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ageocj  in  preparing  the  miiict  to  be  duly  effected  bj  the 
trath.     In  reply  to  tUs  argament  I  observe, 

[l.]  That  liear  greatly  todisjparage  the  work  and  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  ot  man^s  redemption  from  sia, 
and  wpul^  by  no  means  resist  or. deny,  or  so  much  as  call  in 
question  siny  thing  that  is  plainly  taught  or  implied  in  the  bible 
upon  this  subject. 

[2.]  I  admit  and  maintain  that  regeneration  is  always  indu- 
cea  and  ^fected  by  the  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  question  now  before  us  relates  wholly  to  the  mode  and  not 
€U  all  to  the  fact  of  the  Divine  agency  in  regentraJtion,    I^et  this 
he  distinctly  understood  for  it  has  been  common  for  theologi^ 
ans  of  the  old  school,  as  soon  as  the  dogma  of  a  physical  re- 
generation and  of  a  physical  influence  in  regeneration  has 
been  called  in  question,  to  cry  out  and  insist  that  this  is  Pelar 
gianism,  and  that  it  is  a  denial  of  divine  influence  altogether, 
and  that  it  is  teaching  a  self-regeneration  independent  of  any 
divine  influence.  I  have  been  ashamed  of  such  representations 
as  these  on  the  part  of  christian  divines  and  have  been  dis- 
tressed by  their  want  of  candor.    It  should,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  defenders  of  the  the- 
ory now  under  consideration  have  never  manifested  this  want 
of  candor  towards  those  who  have  called  in  question  that  part 
of  their  theory  that  relates  to  a  physical  influence. 

[3.]  Since  the  advocates  of  this  theory  admit  that  the  Bible 
teaches  that  regeneration  is  induced  by  a  Divine  moral  sua- 
sion, the  point  of  debate  is  simply  whether  the  Bible  teach- 
es that  there  is  also  a  physical  influence  exerted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  exciting  the  constitutional  susceptibilities.     We 
will  now  attend  to  their  proof  texts.    ^^  Then  opened  he  their 
understanding  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.'^ — 
Luke  24:  45.    It  is  affirmed  that  this  text  seems  to  teach  or 
imply  a  physical  influence  in  opening  their  understandings. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  such  language  as  this  in  common 
life?    Language  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  discourse.    Here  the  subject  of  discourse  is  the 
understanding.    But  what  can  be  intended  by  opening  it? 
Can  this  be  a  physical  prying,  pulling,  or  forcing  open  any 
department  of  the  constitution?    Such  language  m  common 
life  would  be  understood  only  to  mean  that  such  instruction 
was  imparted  as  to  secure  a  right  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Every  one  knows  this,  and  why  should  we  suppose 
and  assume  that  any  thing  more  is  intended  here?    The  con» 
text  plainly  indicates  that  this  was  the  thing  and  the  only 
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thing  done  in  Has  case.  ^Tben  he  said  unto  tiiem^  O  Mk, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  beUeve  all  tiiat  the  prophets  have  «poken! 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  soflfered  these  things,  and  to  enter 
into  his  giorj!  And  beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  cob- 
ceming  himself*  And  said  unto  them,  Thus  it  is  written,  and 
thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead 
the  third  day."— Luke  24:  25—27, 46.  From  these  verses  it 
appears  that  he  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them,  when  in 
the  light  of  what  had  passed,  and  in  the  Kght  of  that  measure 
of  Divine  illumination  which  was  then  imparted  to  them,  thej 
understood  the  things  which  He  expl^ned  to  them.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  this  passage  warrants  the  inference  that 
there  was  a  physical  influence  exerted.  It  certainly  affirms 
no  such  thing.  ^  And  a  certain  woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller 
of  purple,  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  which  wor^ipped  God, 
heard  us;  whose  heart  the  l^ord  opened,  that  she  attended 
onto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  Paul." — Acts  16:  14. 
Here  is  an  expression  similar  to  that  just  ei^mined.  Here  it 
is  said  that  the  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  Lydia  so  that  she 
attended,  &c.;  that  is,  the  Lord  inclined  her  to  attend.  Bat 
how?  Why,  say  the  advocates  of  this  scheme,  by  a  physical 
influence.  But  how  docs  this  appear?  Wliat  is  her  heart  that 
it  should  be  pried,  or  pulled,  or  forced  open?  and  what  can 
be  intended  by  the  assertion  that  the  Lord  opened  her  heart? 
All  that  can  be  meant  is  that  the  Lord  secured  her  attention 
and  disposed  her  to  attend,  and  so  enlightened  her  when  she 
did  attend  that  she  believed.  Surely  here  is  no  assertion  of 
a  physical  influence,  nor,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  iust  ground 
for  the  inference  that  such  an  influence  was  exerted.  A  moral 
influence  can  sufliciently  explain  all  the  phenomena;  and  any 
text  that  can  equally  well  consist  with  either  of  two  opposing 
theories  can  prove  neither. 

Again,  there  are  many  passages  that  represent  God  as  open- 
ing the  spiritual  eyes,  and  passages  in  which  petitions  are 
offered  to  God  to  do  this.  It  is  by  this  theory  assumed  that 
such  passages  strongly  imply  a  physical  influence.  But  tins 
assumption  appears  to  me  unwarrantable.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  just  such  language  and  speak  of  opening  each 
other^s  eyes  when  no  such  thing  is  intended  or  impKed  as  a 
physical  influence,  and  when  nothing  more  than  a  moral  or 
persuasive  influence  is  so  much  as  thought  of.  Why  then 
resort  to  such  an  assumption  here?  Does  the  nature  of  the 
case  demand  it?    This  1  know  is  contended  by  those  wW 
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maufttain  a  constitatimial  moral  deprmiy.    Bat  this  dogma 
has   been  shown  to  be  false,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  so  bj 
those  who  maintain  the  theory  now  under  consideration. 
Admitting,  then,  that  the  constitation  is  not  moral!?  de- 
praved, should  it  be  inferred  that  any  constitational  change 
or  physical  influence  is  needed  to  produce  regeneration?    I 
can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  or  affirming  that  a 
physical  influence  is  either  demanded  or  exerted.    Tms  much 
1  freely  admit,  that  we  can  not  affirm  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  influence,  nor  the  impossibility  of  the  necessity  of  such  an 
influence.     The  only  question  with  me  is,  does  the  biUe 
plainly  teach  or  imply  such  an  influence?    Hitherto  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  that  it  does.    The  passages  already  quoted 
are  of  a  piece  with  all  that  are  relied  upon  in  support  of  this 
theory,  and  as  the  same  answer  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  them 
all  I  will  not  spend  time  in  citing  and  remarking  upon  them. 

(2.)  Again:  A  physical  influence  has  been  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  sinners  are  represented  as  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,  as  asleep,  &c.  &c.  But  all  such  representations  are 
only  declaratory  of  a  moral  state,  a  state  of  voluntary  aliena- 
tion from  God.  If  the  death  is  moral  and  the  sleep  moral, 
why  suppose  that  a  physical  influence  is  needed  to  correct  a 
moral  evil?  Can  not  truth  when  urged  and  pressed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  efiectthe  requisite  change? 

(30  But  a  physical  influence  is  also  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  truth  makes  so  difierent  an  impression  at  one  time  from 
what  it  does  at  anot^ier.  Answer:  This  can  well  enough  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  so 
presents  the  truth  that  the  mind  apjprehends  it  and  feels  its 
power,  whereas  at  another  time  he  does  not. 

(4.)  But  it  is  said  that  there  sometimes  appears  to  have  been 
a  preparatory  work  performed  by  a  physical  influence  predis- 
posing the  mind  to  attend  to  and  be  aflected  by  the  truth. 
Answer:  There  often  is  no  doubt  a  preparatory  work  predis- 
posing  the  mind  to  attend  to  and  be  affected  by  truth.    But 
wfaj  assume  that  this  is  a  physical  influence?  Providential 
occurrences  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  it    The  Holy 
Spirit  may  have  been  directing  the  thoughts  and  communica- 
ting instructions  in  various  ways  and  preparing  the  mind  to 
attend  and  obey.    Who  then  is  warranted  in  the  affirmation 
Aat  this  preparatory  influence  is  physical?  I  admit  that  it  may 
be,  but  I  can  not  see  either  that  it  must  be,  or  that  there  is 
any  good  ground  for  the  assumption  that  it  if. 
44 
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IV»  The  hit  theory  to  he  examintdis  thai  of  a  Divine  Moral 
Suasion, 

This  theory  teaches, 

L  That  regeaeration  consists  in  a  change  in  the  ultimate 
intention  or  preference  of  the  mind^  or  in  a  change  from  sel- 
fishness to  disinterested  beneyoleace^  and<, 

2.  That  this  chimge  is  induced  and  effected  by  a  Divine 
moral  influence;  that  ia,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  effects  it  with, 
through,  or  by  the  truth.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  as- 
sign the  following  as  the  principal  reasons  in  support  of  it. 

(1.)  The  biUe  expressly  affirms  it  ^Jesus  answered.  Ve- 
rily, verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
That  which  is  bora  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirif — John  3:  5,  6.  "^Bdng  bom 
aeain,  not  of  corraptibleseed,  but  of  inconruptible,  by  the  word 
of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." — 1  Peter  1:  23. 
^K)f  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.^' — James 
1 :  18.  ^^For  though  ye  have  ten  thousand  instructers  in  Christ 
yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers:  for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begot- 
ten you  through  the  gospel.'' — Corinthians  4:  15. 

(i)  Men  are  represented  as  being  sanctified  by  and  through 
the  truth.  ^'Sanctify  them  through  the  tmth:  thy  word  is 
troth," — John  17:  17.  ^^Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  unto  you." — ^John  16: 3. 

(3.)  The  nature  of  regeneration  decides  the  philosophy  of 
it  so  far  as  this,  that  it  must  be  effected  by  truth  addressed  to 
the  heart  through  the  intelligence. 

(4)  Unless  it  is  so  effects  it  has  no  moral  character. 

(5.)  The  regenerate  are  conscious  of  having  been  influ- 
enced by  the  truth  in  turning  to  God. 

(6.)  They  are  conscious  of  no  other  influence  than  Ught 
poured  ui>on  the  intelligence  or  truth  presented  to  the  mind. 

(7.)  when  God  affirms  that  he  regenerates  the  soul  with  or 
by  the  truth  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  he  does  it  in  some 
other  way.  This  he  does  affirm;  therefore  the  bible  has  set- 
tled the  philosophy  of  regeneration.  That  he  exerts  any 
other  than  a  moral  influence  or  the  influence  of  Divine  teach- 
ing and  illumination  is  sheer  assumption. 

OBJBCnOlVS. 

I»  To  represent  sinners  as  regenerated  by  the  influence  of 
troth  although  presented  and  urged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
virtually  to  deny  total  depravity.    To  tms  it  is  answered. 
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(1.)  It  does  indeed  denjr  conslitutianal  moral  depraTitj 
and  constitational  or  physical  regeneration. 

(3.)  Adam  and  the  sinning  angels  were  changed  or  regen- 
erated from  perfect  holiness  to  perfect  sinfulness  by  motives 
presented  to  them,  at  least  Adam  was.  Now  if  they 
coald  be  regenerated  from  entire  holiness  to  entire  sinfulness 
by  a  moral  mfluence  or  by  means  of  a  He,  is  it  impossible  that 
God  should  convert  sinners  by  means  of  tnitht  Has  God 
so  much  less  moral  power  than  Satan  hast 

(3.)  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  much  easier  to  con- 
vert or  regenerate  men  from  holiness  to  sin,  than  from  sin  to 
holiness. 

[1.]  This,  I  answer,  seems  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  forming  the  human  constitnticm. 

[2.]  Should  the  fact  be  granted,  still  it  may  truly  be  urged 
that  the  motives  to  holiness  are  infinitely  greater  than  those 
to  sin,  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  altogemer  the  advantage 
in  this  respect. 

2.  If  sinners  are  regenerated  by  the  light  of  the  truth,  they 
may  be  regenerated  in  hell  as  they  will  there  know  the  trutti. 

(1.)  The  bible  I  answer,  represents  the  wicked  in  hell  as 
beintf  in  darkness  and  not  in  the  light  of  the  truth. 

(2.)  The  truth  will  not  be  presented  and  urged  home  there 
by  the  persuasive  Spirit  of  Gx>d. 

(3.)  The  gospel  motives  will  be  wanting  there.  The  oftr 
of  pardon  and  acceptance,  which  is  indispensable  to  induce 
repentance  and  obedience,  will  not  be  made  then*  There* 
fore  sinners  will  not  be  converted  in  hell. 

REMARKS. 

1.  This  scheme  honors  the  Holy  Spirit  without  disparaging 
the  truth  of  God. 

2.  Regeneration  by  the  Hdv  Spirit  through  the  truth  illus- 
trates the  wisdom  of  God.  Tnere  is  a  deep  andlKvine  phit 
osophy  in  regeneration. 

3.  This  theory  is  of  great  practical  importance.  For  if 
sianers  are  to  be  regenerated  hj  the  influence  of  truth,  argu- 
ment, and  persuasion,  then  mimsters  can  see  what  they  have 
to  do,  and  how  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  ^^  workers  together 
with  God." 

4.  So  also  sinners  mapr  see  that  they  are  not  to  wait  for  a 
physical  regeneration  or  mfluence,  but  must  submit  to,  and  em- 
brace the  truth  if  they  ever  expect  to  be  saved. 


5.  If  tUs  flcheme  is  trae,  we  can  tee  ttat  wken  tiudt  k 
made  clear  to  the  nuad  and  is  resisted,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  r- 
stated,  lor  ibis  is  Ins  work  to  make  tbe  mind  dearly  to  app 
heod  the  truth. 

6.  If  this  theoiy  is  true,  sinners  are  naost  likely  to  be/e- 

! generated  while  sitting  under  the  sound  of  the  gospd,  wide 
istenin^  to  tbe  clear  exhibition  of  truth. 

7.  Mmisten  should  lay  themselves  out  and  press  every  on- 
sideration  upon  the  attention  of  sinners  just  as  heartilj  sxi 
as  freely  as  if  they  expected  .to  convert  them  tbefli&dfes. 
They  should  aim  at  and  expect  the  regeneration  of  siosen 
upon  the  spot  and  before  they  leave  the  house  of  God. 

8.  Sinners  must  not  wait  for  and  expect  physic^  ommpo^ 
tence  to  regenerate  them. 

9.  The  physical  omnipotence  of  God  affords  no  presamp- 
tion  that  all  men  will  be  converted;  for  regeneiatioa  is  od 
effected  by  physical  power. 

10.  To  neglect  and  resist  the  truth  is  fatal  to  salvati(»i. 

11.  Sinners  are  not  regenerated  because  they  neglect  and 
resist  the  truth. 

12.  God  can  not  do  the  sinner^s  duty  and  regeoeFBtelua) 
without  tbe  right  exercise  of  the  sinner's  own  ageocj. 

13.  This  view  of  regeneration  shows  that  tbe  sinner's  (de- 
pendence upon  the  Holy  Spirit  arises  entirely  out  of  his  own 
voluntary  stubbornness,  and  that  his  guilt  is  all  tbe  ff^^ 
by  how  much  the  more  perfect  this  kind  of  dependence  is* 

14.  This  view  of  regeneration  shows  the  adaptedoess  m 
the  Law  and  Gospel  of  God  to  regeuerate,  sanctiifjr  and  save 
the  souls  of  men. 

15.  It  also  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  appoiotiiig  sach 
means  and  instrumentalities  to  accomplish  their  salvation. 

16.  Physical  regeneration  uuder  every  modification  odt^ 
a  stumbliog  block. 

17.  Original  or  constitutional  sinfulness,  physical  regeo^ 
ation,  and  all  their  kindred  and  resulting  dogmas  are  auke 
subversive  of  the  ffospel  and  repulsive  to  tiie  human  isteJw- 
gence,  and  should  be  laid  aside  as  relicts  of  a  most  nonsen- 
sical philosophy. 


LECTURE  XU. 
REOBNKRATION. 

XIL   EyiDSMCBS  OF  RBOBHXRATIOIf* 

In  the  discosrion  of  this  subject  I  will, 

1.  MaKB  SBVBEAL  INTROBUCTORY  KBMAKSS. 

II.  SbOW  WHBBXIN  THB  EXPBRnaiCB  AND  OUTWARD  UFB 
SAlfm  AND  8INNXB8  MAT  AQRSB. 

III.  Wherbin  thsy  must  duvbr. 
/.  hUrodfJKtary  Remarks. 

!•  In  ascertaining  what  are  and  what  are  not  evidences  of 
regeneration,  we  must  constantly  keep  in  mind  what  is  not  and 
what  is  regeneration,  what  is  not  and  what  is  implied  in  it 

2.  We  must  constantly  recognize  the  tact  that  saints  and 
sinners  have  precisely  similar  constitutions  and  constitutional 
susceptibilities  and  that  therefore  many  things  are  common  to 
both. 

3.  What  is  common  to  both  can  not  of  course  be  an  evi- 
dence of  regeneration. 

4.  That  no  state  of  the  sensibility  has  any  moral  character 
initsel£  That  regeneration  does  not  consist  in  or  imply  any 
physical  change  whatever  either  of  the  intellect,  sensibility, 
or  the  facultv  of  will. 

5.  That  the  sensibility  of  the  sinner  is  susceptible  of  every 
kind  and  degree  o{  feeling  that  is  possible  to  saints. 

6.  The  same  is  true  of  the  consciences  of  both  saints  and 
sinners,  and  of  the  intelligence  generally. 

7.  That  moral  character  belongs  to  the  ultimate  intention. 
8*  That  regeneration  consists  in  a  change  of  the  ultimate 

intention. 

9.  That  the  moral  character  is  as  the  ultimate  intention  is. 

10.  The  enquiry  is,  what  are  evidences  of  a  chmige  in  the 
ultimate  intention?  What  is  evidence  that  benevolence  is  the 
ruling  choice,  preference,  intention  of  the  soul? 

This,  it  would  seem,  must  be  a  plain  question  and  must 
admit  of  a  very  easy  and  satis&ctory  answer. 

It  is  a  plain  question,  and  demands  and  may  have  a  plain  an- 
swer. But  so  much  error  has  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  of  re- 
generation and  consequently  as  to  what  are  evidences  of  re- 
generation that  we  need  patience,  discrimination,  and  perse- 
verance and  withal  candor  to  get  at  the  truth  upon  this  sub- 
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//•  ff%ereintheapmefiu:eamdcniwanili/i  ^  $0hi^ 
tiers  may  agree. 

It  is  plain  that  thej[  naj  be  alike  in  whatever  does  w. 
consist  m  or  necessarily  proceed  from  the  attitude  of  their 
will,  that  is,  in  whatever  is  constitutional  or  iavolunjtaij.  For 
example^ 

L  They  ma^  both  desire  their  own  happiness.  TtiBk- 
sire  is  constitutionaLi  and  of  course  comnion  to  both  saints  aid 
sinners. 

2.  Thej  may  both  desire  the  happiness  of  others.  Tte 
also  is  constitutional  and  of  course  common  to  both  saints  sd 
sinners.  There  is  no  moral  character  in  these  desires  aoj 
more  dian  there  is  in  the  desire  for  food  and  drink.  That  mes 
have  a  natural  desire  for  the  happiness  of  others  is  eridem 
from  the  fact  that  they  manifest  pleasure  when  others  are 
happy  unless  they  have  some  selfish  reason  for  envy,  or  da- 
less  the  happiness  of  others  is  in  some  way  inconsistODtwith 
their  own.  They  also  manifest  uneasiness  and  pain  wb&i 
they  see  others  in  misery,  unless  they  have  some  selfish  rea- 
son for  desiring  their  misery. 

3.  Saints  and  sinners  mav  alike  dread  their  own  misery 
and  the  misery  of  others.     This  is  strictly  constitutional,  and 
has  therefore  no  moral  character.    I  have  known  that  reij 
wicked  men  and  men  who  had  been  infidels  when  thej  were 
convinced  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  manifested  great  cofl- 
cem  about  their  families  and  about  their  neighbors,  and  in  one 
instance  I  heard  of  an  aged  man  of  this  description  who  vhea 
convinced  of  the  truth,  went  and  warned  his  nei^boi^  ^^ 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  avowing  at  the  same  tiiac  hfa 
conviction  that  there  was  no  mercy  for  him,  though  he  felt 
deeply  concerned  for  others.    Such  like  cases  have  repeated- 
ly been  witnessed.    The  case  of  the  rich  man  in  bell  seeai 
to  have  been  one  of  this  description  or  to  have  illustrated  tbe 
same  truth.    Although  he  knew  his  own  case  to  be  hope/ess, 
yet  he  desired  that  Lazarus  should  be  sent  to  warn  bis  nve 
brethren  lest  they  also  should  come  to  that  place  of  toment 
In  this  case  and  in  the  case  of  die  aged  man  just  named  it  ap- 
pears that  they  not  only  desired  that  others  should  avoid  mis- 
ery, but  they  actually  tried  to  prevent  it  and  used  the  mea^ 
that  were  within  their  reach  to  save  tiiem.    Now  it  is  pl«» 
that  this  desire  took  control  of  their  will  and  of  course  tfie 
state  of  the  will  was  selfish.    It  sought  to  gratify  desire.  1^ 
was  the  pain  and  dread  of  seeing  their  misery  and  of  IwW 
them  miserable  that  led  them  to  use  means  to  pref  ent  ^^   ^^ 
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I  not  beneroleiice,  but  selfislmesi  It  no  doubt  increases 
the  misery  of  sinners  in  hell  to  have  their  number  nkultiplied, 
that  is,  iikey  being  moral  agents  can  not  but  be  unutterably 
pained  to  behold  the  wretchedness  around  them.  This  may 
and  doubtless  will  make  up  a  great  part  of  &e  misery  of  de- 
vils and  of  wicked  men,  the  beholding  to  all  eternity  the  misery 
which  they  have  occasioned.  They  will  not  only  be  filled 
with  remorse;  but  undoubtedly  their  souls  will  be  unutterably 
agonized  with  the  misery  they  will  behold  around  theifi. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  as  both  saints  and  sinners 
constitutionally  desire,  not  only  their  own  happiness,  but  also 
the  happiness  of  others^  they  may  alike  rejoice  in  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  others  and  in  converts  to  Christianity,  and 
may  alike  grieve  at  the  danger  and  misenr  of  those  who  are 
unconverted.  I  well  recollect  when  far  from  home  and  while 
an  impenitent  sinner  I  received  a  letter  from  my  youngest 
brother  informing  me  that  he  was  converted  to  God.  He,  if 
he  was  converted,  was,  as  I  supposed,  the  first  and  the  only 
member  of  the  family  who  then  had  a  hope  of  salvation,  i 
was  at  the  time  and  both  before  and  after  one  of  the  most  care- 
less  sinners,  and  yet  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  I  actually 
wept  for  joy  and  gratitude  that  one  of  so  prayerless  a  family 
was  likely  to  be  saved. 

Indeed  I  have  repeatedly  known  sinners  to  manifest  much 
interest  in  the  conversion  of  their  friends  and  express  crati- 
tude  for  their  con  version  although  they  had  no  relirion  them- 
selves. These  desires  have  no  moral  character  in  themselves. 
Inas  far  as  they  control  the  will,  the  will  yielding  to  impulse 
instead  of  the  law  of  the  intelligence  then  is  sel&bness. 

4.  Saints  and  sinners  may  agree  in  desiring  their  own  sancti- 
fication  and  the  sanctification  of  others.  They  may  both  de- 
sire their  own  sanctification  as  the  condition  of  their  salvation. 
They  may  also  desire  the  sanctification  of  others  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  salvation. 

5.  Saints  and  sinners  may  both  desire  to  be  useful  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  own  salvation. 

6.  They  may  also  desire  that  others  should  be  useful  as  a 
condition  of  their  salvation* 

7.  They  may  both  desire  to  glorify  God  as  a  means  or  con- 
dition of  their  own  salvation. 

8.  They  may  also  desire  to  have  others  glorify  God  as  a 
means  of  their  salvation.    These  desires  are  natural  and  con- 

^  stittttional  when  the  salvation  either  of  ourselves  or  others  is 
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deared  and  when  thete  flungi  are  seeo  to  bemnfifimof 
salvation. 

9.  Thej  may  both  desire  and  stronglj  dedre  a  revmlrf 
religion  and  the  prosperify  of  Zion  ai  a  means  of  proaotif 
their  own  salvation  or  the  salvation  of  their  fiiendSi  Siioefs 
have  often  been  known  to  desire  revivals  of  rdigion. 

10.  Tbej  may  agree  in  desiring  the  tnamph  of  troth  iitf 
righteousness  and  w  suppresrion  of  vice  and  error  fer  tk 
saJce  of  the  bearings  of  these  things  ob  sdf  and  hkak 
These  desires  are  constitntional  and  natural  to  both  imder 
certain  circumstances.  When  they  do  not  influence  the  wiii 
they  have  in  themselves  no  moral  character.  But  when  tkT 
influence  the  will,  their  selfishness  takes  on  this  tj^  It 
then  manifests  zeal  in  promoting  religion.  But  if  desire  isi 
not  the  intelligence,  controls  the  will,  it  is  selfiahnetf  ootvitk- 
standing. 

IL  Moral  agents  constitutionally  approve  of  wfaatisiiglii 
and  disapprove  of  what  is  wrone.    Of  coarse  both  saints  tfd 
sinners  may  both  approve  of  and  delight  in  goodnesi   I  can 
recollect  weeping  at  an  instance  of  wnat  at  the  time  I  sap- 
posed  to  be  goodness,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was  not  refi- 
gious  myself.    I  have  no  doubt  that  wicked  men  not  only  oAe& 
are  conscious  of  strondy  approving  the  goodness  of  God,  but 
that  they  also  often  take  delight  in  contemplating  it.   Thuis 
conslitutional  both  as  it  respects  the  intellectual  appioiatioo 
and  also  as  it  respects  the  feeling  of  delight    It  is  a  great  nisr 
tdce  to  suppbse  that  sinners  never  are  conscious  of /eeEDg'O' 
complacence  and  delight  in  the  goodness  of  God.    TheBiUe 
represents  sinners  as  taking  deliffht  in  drawing  near  to  him. 
''^  Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know  my  ways,  as  a 
nation  that  did  righteousness,  and  forsook  not  the  oraioaBce 
of  Uieir  God:  they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice;  tber 
take  delight  in  approaching  to  God. — ^Isa.  5ft  4    **  And  fe 
thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  mat  iaiia 

Eleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instniment:  £>r  they 
ear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them  not."— Ezek.  33:  32L  ""for 
I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man."— R<h»^ 
7:  22. 

12.  Saints  and  sinners  may  alike  not  only  intellectoaUjap' 
prove,  but  have  feelings  of  deep  complacency  in  the  chara^ 
tcrs  of  good  men,  sometimes  good  men  of  their  own  tnncaflB 
of  their  acquaintance,  but  more  frequently  good  men  other 
of  a  former  age,  or  if  of  their  own  age,  of  a  distant  coob^- 
The  reason  is  this:  Good  men  of  their  own  day  and  n&p^' 


hood  9re  rery  apt  ta  render  them  uneasjr  in  thek  sins,  to  an« 
no  J  them  bj  their  faithful  reproofs  and  rebakes.    This  offends 
U&em  and  OTercomes  their  natural  respect  for  goodness.    But 
who  has  not  observed  the  fact  that  good  and  bad  men  unite  in 
praising,  adndcing,  and  loving  so  far  as  feeling  is  concerned, 
good  men  of  bj-gone  days,  or  good  men  at  a  distance  whose 
li/e  and  rebukes  have  annoyed  the  wicked  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood ?    The  fact  is,  that  moral  agents  from  the;  laws  of  their 
being,  necessarily  intellectually  approve  of  goodness  wherev- 
er they  witness  it*    And  when  not  annoyed  by  it,  when  left  to 
contemplate  it  in  the  abstract  or  at  a  distance,  they  cannot 
but  feel  a  complacency  in  it.    Multitudes  of  sinners  are  con- 
scious of  this  and  suppose  that  this  is  a  virtuous  feeling  in 
them.    It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  that  they  sometimes  have  feel- 
ings Qflcroe  and  gratitude  to  God,  and  of  respect  for  and  com- 
placency in  good  men.    They  often  have  these  feelings  and 
to  represent  them  as  always  having  feelings  of  hatred  and  of 
opposition  to  God  and  to  good  men,  is  sure  either  to  offend 
them  or  to  lead  them  to  denv  the  truths  of  religion;  if  they. 
are  told  that  the  Bible  teaches  Uiis.    Or  again  it  may  lead 
them  to  think  themselves  Christians  because  they  are  con- 
scious of  such  feelings  as  they  are  taught  to  believe  are  pecu- 
liar to  Christians.    Or  again,  they  may  think  that  although 
th^  are  not  Christians,  yet  they  are  far  from  being  totally  de- 
praved, inasmuch  as  they  have  so  many  good  desires  and  feel- 
ings.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  saints  and  sinners  may 
agree  in  their  opinions  and  intellectual  views  and  judgments. 
Many  professors  of  relieion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  supposed 
religion  to  consist  in  desires  and  feelings  and  have  entirely 
mistaken  their  own  character.    Indeed  iiothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  religion  spoken  of  as  consisting  altogether 
in  mere  feelings,  desires  and  emotions.    Professors  relate 
their  feelings  and  suppose  themselves  to  be  giving  an  account 
of  their  religion.    It  is  infinitely  important  &at  both  profes- 
sors of  religion  and  non-professors  should  understand  more 
than  most  of  them  do  of  tneir  mental  constitution  and  of  the 
true  nature  of  religion.    Multitudes  of  professors  of  religion 
have,  it  is  to  he  feared,  a  hope  founded  altogether  upon  desires 
and  feelings  that  are  purely  constitutional,  and  therefore  com- 
mon to  both  saints  and  sinners. 
13.  Saints  and  sinners  a^ree  in  this  that  they  both  disap- 

5 rove  of  and  arc  often  disgusted  with  and  deeply  abhor  sin. 
'hey  can  not  but  disapprove  of  sin.    Necessity  is  laid  upon 
evc^  moral  agent,  whatever  his  character  may  be,  by  the  law 


of  his  beni|;^  to  condenm  aad  disapprove  of  ski.    Aad  often 
the  sensibihtj  of  sinners  as  well  as  saints  is  filled  with  daqp 
disgust  and  loathing  in  view  of  sin*    I  know  that  repreaentar 
tions  the  direct  opponte  of  these  are  often  made.    Sinaen 
are  represented  as  universally  having  complacencv  in  sin,  as 
having  a  constitutional  craving  for  sin  as  they  do  for  food  and 
drink.    But  such  representations  are  false  and  most  iajorioas. 
The  J  contradict  the  sinner's  consciousness,  and  lead  him  either 
to  denj  his  total  depravity,  or  to  deny  the  BiUe,  or  to  thiak 
himself  regenerate.    As  was  shown  when  upon  the  subject  of 
moral  depravity,  sinners  do  not  love  sin  fw  its  ovm  sakt;  bst 
the^  crave  other  things,  and  this  leads  to  prohibited  indulgence, 
which  indulgence  is  sin.    But  it  is  not  the  sinfulness  of  the 
indulgence  that  was  desired.    That  might  have  produced 
disgust  and  loathing  in  the  sensibiliUr  if  it  had  been  consid* 
ered  even  at  the  moment  of  the  indulgence.    For  example: 
Suppose  a  licentious  man,  a  drunkard,  a  gambler,  or  any  other 
wicked  man,  engaged  in  his  favorite  indulgence,  and  soppoie 
that  the  sinfulness  of  this  indulgence  should  be  stronny  set 
before  his  mind  by  the  Holv  SfHrit    He  might  be  deeply 
ashamed  and  disgusted  with  himself,  and  so  much  so  as  to  ted 
a  great  contempt  for  himself,  and  feel  dmost  ready,  were  it 
possible,  to  spit  in  his  own  face.    And  yet  unless  thk  foeling 
becomes  more  powerful  than  die  desire  and  feeling  wfaich^e 
will  is  seeking  to  indulge,  the  indulgence  will  be  persevered 
in  notwithstanding  this  disgust.    If  the  feeling  of  disgu^ 
should,  for  the  time,  overmatch  the  opposing  de^re,  the  in* 
dulgence  will  be,  for  the  time  being,  abandoned  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  or  appeasing  the  feeling  of  disgust    But  this  is 
not  virtue.    It  is  only  a  change  in  the  form  of  selfishness. 
Feeling  still  governs,  and  not  the  law  of  the  intelHgeace. 
The  indulgence  is  only  abandoned  for.  the  time  being  to  ^ti- 
(j  a  stronger  impulse  of  the  sensibility.    The  wul,  will  of 
course  return  to  the  indulgence  again,  when  the  feelings  of 
fear,  disgust,  or  loathing  subside.    This  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  multitudes  of  spurious  conversions  scHnetimes  wit- 
nessed.   Sinners  are  convicted,  and  their  fears,  and  disgust, 
and  loathing  excited.    These  feelings,  for  the  time,  beoNne 
stronger  than  their  desires  for  their  former  indulgences,  and 
consequently  they  abandon  them  for  a  time,  in  obedience, 
not  to  the  law  of  God  or  of  their  intellieence,  but  in  obedi* 
ence  to  their  fears,  disgust  and  shame.    But  when  conviction 
subsides,  and  the  consequent  feelings  are  no  more,  these  spo* 
rious  converts  ^  return  like  a  dog^  to  his  vomit,  and  like  a  sow 
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that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mrre."    It  should  be 

distinctlj  understood  that  all  these  feelings  of  which  I  have 

(Spoken,  and  indeed  any  class  or  degree  of  mere  feelings  may 

:exist  in  the  sensibility;  and  further  that  these  or  any  other 

^feelings  may  in  their  turns  control  the  will,  and  produce  of 

course  a  corresponding  outward  life,  and  yet  the  heart  be  and 

>  remain  all  the  while  in  a  selfish  state,  or  in  a  state  of  total  de- 

:  pravify*    Indeed  it  is  perfectly  common  to  see  the  impenitent 

sinner  manifest  much  disgust  and  opposition  to  sin  in  himself 

:  and  in  others,  yet  this  is  not  principle  in  him;  it  is  only  the 

;  effect  of  present  feeline.    The  next  day,  or  perhaps  hour,  he 

will  reneat  his  sin,  or  do  that  which  when  beheld  in  others 

;  enkindled  his  indignation. 

14.  Both  saints  and  sinners  approve  of  and  often  de%ht  in 
,  justice.    It  is  common  to  see  in  courts  of  justice  and  on  vari- 
I  ons  occasions  impenitent  sinners  manifest  great  complacency 
,  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  greatest  indignation 
,  at    and   aborrence  of  injustice.     So  strong  is  diis  feeling 
sometimes  that  it  can  not  be  restrained,  but  will  burst  forth 
like  a  smothered  volcano'  and  carry  desolation  before  it    It 
,  is  this  natural  love  of  justice  and  abnorrence  of  injustice  cooh 
men  alike  to  saints  and  sinners,  to  which  popular  tumults  and 
bloodshed  are  often  to  be  ascribed.    This,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
virtue,  but  selfishness*    It  is  the  will  giving^  itself  up  to  the 
gratification  of  a  constitutional  impulse.    But  such  feelings 
and  such  conduct  are  often  supposed  to  be  virtuous.     It 
should  always  be  home  in  mind  that  the  love  of  justice  and  the 
sense  of  delieht  in  it,  and  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  injus- 
tice is  not  ouly  not  peculiar  to  good  men,  but  that  such  feel- 
ings are  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  regenerate  heart    Thou- 
sands of  instances  might  be  adduced  as  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  this  position.    But  such  manifestations  are  too  common  to 
need  to  be  cited  to  remind  any  one  of  their  existence. 

15.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  tnUh. 
Both  saints  and  sinners  have  a  constitutional  respect  for,  ap- 
probation of,  and  delight  in  truth.  Whoever  knew  a  sinner 
to  approve  of  the  character  of  a  liart  What  sinner  will 
not  resent  it  to  be  accused  or  even  suspected  of  lying? 
All  men  spontaneously  manifest  their  respect  for,  complar 
cency  in,  and  approbation  of  truth.  This  is  constitutional; 
so  that  even  the  greatest  liars  do  not  and  can  not  love  lying 
for  its  own  sake.  They  lie  to  gratify,  not  a  love  for  false- 
hood on  its  own  account,  but  to  obtain  some  object  which 
they  desire  more  strongly  than  they  hate  falsehood.    Sinners, 
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in  spite  of  themseb^  vei^rete,  respect  and  fear  a  man  of 
truth.  They  just  as  necessarily  despise  a  liar.  Iftfaejare 
liars  tiiey  despise  themselves  for  it  just  as  draakaids  and  <te- 
bauchees  despise  themselves  for  indulging  their  filthy  loats, 
and  yet  continue  in  them. 

lo.  Both  saints  and  anners  not  only  approve  of  and  de- 
light in  good  men,  when,  as  I  have  said,  wicked  men  are  net 
annoyed  by  them,  but  they  agree  in  reprobating,  disapproviDg 
and  abhorring  wicked  men  and  devils.  Whoever  neard  m 
any  other  sentiment  and  feeling  expressed  either  by  good  or 
bad  men,  than  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  towsud  the 
devil  ?  Nobody  ever  approved  or  can  approve  of  his  character; 
sinners  can  no  more  approve  of  it  than  holy  angeb  can.  If  he 
could  approve  of  and  delight  in  his  own  character  hell  wovild 
cease  to  be  hell  and  evil  would  become  his  good.  But  im^ 
moral  agent  can  by  any  possibility  know  wickedness  and  stp^ 
prove  it«  No  man,  saint  or  sinner,  can  entertain  any  other 
sentiment  and  feeling  toward  the  devil  or  wicked  men  than 
those  of  disapprobation,  distrust,  disrespect,  and  often  of 
loathing  and  stbhorrence.  The  intellectual  sentiment  will 
be  uniform.  Disapprobation,  distrust,  condemnati<Mi  will  al- 
ways necessarily  possess  the  minds  of  all  who  know  wicked 
men  and  devils.  And  often,  as  occasions  arise  wherein  their 
characters  are  clearly  revealed,  and  under  drcumstances  fa^ 
vorabte  to  such  a  result,  the  deepest  feelinffs  of  disgust,  of 
loathing,  of  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  £eir  wickedness, 
will  manifest  themselves  alike  among  saints  and  sinners* 

17.  Saints  and  sinners  may  be  equally  honorable  and  fiur 
in  business  transactions  so  far  as  the  outward  act  is  concerned* 
To  be  sure  they  have  different  reasons  for  their  conduct,  but 
outwardly  it  may  be  the  same*    This  leads  to  the  remark, 

18.  That  selfishness  in  th^  sinner  and  benevolence  in  ihe 
saint  may  and  often  do  produce,  in  many  respects,  the  same 
results  or  manifestations.  For  example:  benevolence  in  the 
saint  and  selfishness  in  the  sinner  may  beget  the  same  class 
of  desires,  to  wit,  as  we  have  seen,  desire  for  their  own 
sanctification,  and  for  that  of  others,  to  be  useful  and  have 
others  so,  desires  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  many  such 
like  desires. 

19.  This  leads  to  the  remark  that  when  the  desires  of  an 
impenitent  person  for  these  objects  become  strong  enou^  to 
influence  the  will,  he  may  take  the  same  outward  course  sub- 
stantially that  the  saint  takes  in  obedience  to  his  intelligence. 
That  iS|  the  sinner  is  constrained  by  Ins  feelings  to  do  what 
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the  6aint  does  from  orrnc^fe  or  from  obedience  to  the  law  of' 
his  intelligence*  In  this  however,  although  the  outward  - 
manifestations  be  the  same  for  the  time  being,  yet  the  sinner 
is  entirely  selfish  and  the  saint  benevolent  The  saint  is  con- 
trolled by  principle  and  the  sinner  by  impulse.  In  this  case* 
time  is  needed  to  distinguish  between  them.  The  sinner  not 
having  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  will  return  to  his  former, 
course  of  life  in  proportion  as  his  convictions  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  religion  subside,  and  his  former  feelings  return; 
while  the  saint  will  evince  his  heavenly  birth  by  manifesting 
his  sympathy  with  God  and  the  strength  of  principle  that  has 
taken  possession  of  his  heart.  That  is,  he  will  manifest  that 
his  intelligence,  and  not  his  feelings,  controls  his  will. 

20.  Saints  and  sinners  may  both  love  and  hate  the  same 
things,  but  for  different  and  opposite  reasons.     For  example.* 
They  may  both  love  the  Bible;  the  saint  benevolently  and 
the  sinner  selfishly;  that  is,  the  saint  loves  the  Bibld  for. 
benevolent,  and  the  sinner  for  selfish  reasons.    They  may 
love  Christians  for  opposite  reasons,  the  saint  for  their  likeness 
to  Christ,  the  sinner  because  he  considers  them  the  favorites 
of  heaven,  as  his  particular  friends,  or  because  he  in  some 
way  hopes  tx)  be  benefitted  by  them,  or  from  a  mere  constitu- 
tional complacency  in  goodness.    Now  observe:  the  Christ- 
ian may  have  the  same  constitutional  feelings  as  the  sinner, 
and  besides  these,  he  may  have  reasons  for  his  love  and  con- 
duct peculiar  to  the  saint.    The  saint  and  sinner  may,  ibr 
difierent  and  opposite  reasons,  be  interested  in,  and  deeply 
affected  with  the  character  of  God,  with  the  truth,  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  in  all  the  duties  of  relidon,  and  all  the  means  of 
grace.    They  may  alike,  but  for  different  reasons,  hate  infi- 
delity; error,  sin,  sinners,  selfishness.    A  selfish  sinner  may 
deeply  abhor  selfishness  in  others,  and  even  in  himself,  cmd 
still  persevere  in  it. 

21.  Again:  Selfishness  in  the  sinner  and  benevolence  in 
the  saint  may  lead  them  to  form  similar  resolutions  and  pur- 
poses; for  example:  to  serve  God — to  avoid  all  sin — to  do 
all  duty — to  do  right — to  be  useful — to  persevere  in  well-do- 
ing— to  live  for  eternity — to  set  a  good  example — to  pay  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  Sabbath  and  to  all  the  institutions  of 
religion — to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  support  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

22.  Saints  and  sinners  may  agree  in  their  views  of  doctrine 
and  of  measures,  may  be  equally  zealous  in  the  cause  of  God 
and  religion;  may  be  equally  enlightened;  may  experience 
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SI  Thej  maj  both  giipc  all  ttieir  goods  to  feed  (be  poor, 
or  Id  ftvpport  the  ffoepel  and  send  it  to  the  heathen. 

95.  They  may  botti  go  as  mUsionaries  to  the  heaflieB,U 
Av  entirely  different  reasons. 

96»  They  may  have  equal  convictions  of  sin,  and  tbdrso- 
sihilides  may  be  similarly  affected  by  these  convictioni 

S7.  They  may  both  bare  mat  sorrow  for  sin,  and  gmt 
loathing  of  self  on  account  of  it 

28.  They  may  bare  equal  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God. 

39.  They  may  both  appear  to  manifest  all  the  graces  of 
trae  saints. 

30.  They  may  both  be  reiy  confident  of  their  good  ettait 

21.  They  may  both  have  new  hopes  and  new  fears,  new 
kqrs  and  new  sorrowsi  new  iiiends  and  new  enemies^  nev 
habits  of  life. 

331  They  ma^  both  be  comforted  by  the  promises  aed  aved 
bjr  tile  threatening!. 

33.  They  may  both  appear  to  have  answers  to  prsj^. 

34.  They  may  both  appear  and  really  suppose  taemselies 
toconounce  the  world.  They  may  really  both  reaoaDce  tUs 
warid,  the  saint  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  sinner  that  be  mf 
wia  heaven. 

35.  They  may  both  practice  many  forms  of  selAieniai 
Tha  christian  really  denies  himself  and  the  sinner  may  appear 
to  fay  denying  certain  forms  of  self-seeking  for  the  seconDg 
of  a  selfish  interest  in  another  direction. 

3&  They  may  both  have  the  faith  of  miracles:  *^A»i 
thougih  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  vj** 
teries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that 
I  could  remove  mountains  and  have  not  charity^  I  am  no- 
thing.''—1  Cor.  13: 3. 

37.  They  may  both  sufler  martyrdom  for  entirely  opposite 
reasons.  ^  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  «ot  c/iar- 
ity,  it  profitetii  me  nothing*'^ — 1  Cor.  13:  3. 

38.  They  may  be  confident  of  their  good  estate,  and  nwj 
both  die  in  triumph  and  carry  their  hope  to  the  bar  of  (W- 
***nien  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  We  have  eaten  and  ^^^^ 
(hy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  Bot  fte 
shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  arc:  *" 


part  from  one  all  je  workers  of  ioiqiutjc.^— Luke  13;  96|  iff* 
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!•  For  want  of  these  and  such  like  discriminatioDt  manj 
hare  stombled.    Hypocrites  have  held  on  to  a  fake  hope  and 
l&Ycd  upon  mere  constitutional  desires,  and  spasmodic  turns  of 
giving  up  the   will,  during  seasons  of  special  excitement,  to 
the  control  of  these  desires  and  feelings.    These  spasms  tbej 
call  their  waking  up.     But  no  sooner  does  their  excitement 
subside  than  selfishness  again  assumes  it  wonted  forms.    It 
is  tmlj  wonderful  and  appalling  to  see  to  what  an  extent 
this  is  true.    Because  in  seasons  of  special  excitement  they 
feel  deeply  and  are  conscious  of  feeling,  as  they  say,  and  ac- 
ting and  of  being  entirely  sincere  in  following  their  impulses, 
they  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  good  estate.    They 
say  they  can  not  doubt  their  conversion.    They  felt  so  end 
so  and  gave  themselves  up  to  their  feelings,  and  gave  much 
time  and  money  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ    Now  this 
is  a  deep  delusion  and  one  of  the  most  common  in  Christen- 
dom  or  at  least  one  of  the  most  common  that  is  to  be  found 
among  what  are  called  revival  christians.     This  class  of  de» 
luded  souls  do  not  see  that  they  are  in  such  cases,  governed 
by  their  feelings^  and  that  if  their  feelings  were  changed,  their 
conduct  would  be  of  course;  that  as  soon  as  the  excitement 
subsides  they  will  go  back  to  their  former  ways  as  a  thing  of 
course.    When  the  present  state  of  feeling  that  now  controls 
them  has  given  place   to  their  former  feelings,  they  will  of 
course  appear  as  they  used  to  do.     This  is  in  few  words  the 
history  of  thousands  of  professors  of  religion. 

2.  This  has  greatly  stumbled  the  openly  impenitent.  Not 
knowing  how  to  account  for  what  they  often  witness  of  thi| 
kind  among  professors  of  religion,  they  are  led  to  doubt  wheth- 
er there  is  any  such  thing  as  tme  religion. 

Again:  Many  sinners  have  been  deceived  just  in  the  way  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  have  afterwards  discovered  that  they 
had  been  deluded,  but  could  not  understand  bow.  They 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  body  is  deluded,  and 
that  all  professors  are  as  much  deceived  as  they  are.  This 
leads  them  to  reject  and  despise  all  religion. 

S.  A  want  of  discrimination  between  what  is  constifeuttonal 
and  what  belongs  to  a  regenerate  state  of  mind  has  stiual^ied 
many.  Impenitent  unners  finding  themselves  to  have  what 
they  call  certain  eood  desires  and  feelings,  have  either  eomi^  to 
the  conclusion  ttiat  they  were  bom  again  or  that  Clue  Wie- 


CeMiBfo  hare  at  leaita  spaik  of  holitteas  in  tli»ttat«ilf 
oeedaio  be  cherished  and  cultivated  to  fit  them  for  bearen 

4.  Some  eierdses  of  impenitent  sinners,  uid  of  which  tbej 
are  conscious,  have  been  denied  for  feair  of  den jio^  total  d&- 
piavity.    Thej  have  been  represented  as  necessanly  halu; 
God  and  all  good  men;  and  this  hatred  has  beai  repretatd 
as  ^  feeling  o(  malice  and  enmity  towards  God.    MaojiinpeD- 
iteot  sinners  are  cooscious  of  having  no  such  feeKDes;  batci 
the  contrary  they  are  conscioos  of  having  at  times  feetiop^ 
respect,  veneration,  awe,  gratitude  and  a&ction  towards  Goi 
and  for  good  men.    Th^y  are  also  conscious  that  tbej  ait 
often  influenced  bj  these  feelings;  tibat  in  obedience  to  then 
they  sometimes  praj  and  sing  praises  to  God ;  that  thej  some- 
tines  manifest  a  deep  veneration  and  respect  &>t  good  iseD 
and  show  them  favor  and  do  many  things  for  them  which  the; 
would  not  do  did  thej  not  feel  so  deep  a  respect,  yeocratioi 
and  affection  for  them.     Of  these  and  many  like  things  many 
impenitent  sinners  are  often  conscious.     They  are  also  oAeo 
conscious  of  feeling  no  opposition  to  revivals,  but  on  the  coa- 
trary  that  they  rejoice  in  them  and  feel  desirous  that  ibej 
should  prosper  and  hope  that  they  shall  be  themselves  c(^ 
verted.    They  are  conscious  of  feeling  deep  veneratios  aw 
respect  and  even  aflfection  for  those  ministers  who  are  the 
agents  in  the  hand  of  God  of  carrying  them  forwards  To 
tUs  class  of  sinners  it  is  a  snare  and  a  stumbling  block  to  teh 
them  and  insist  that  they  only  hate  God  and  cbrbtiaos  m 
ministers  and  revivals,  and  to  represent  their  moral  dcprant* 
to  be  such  that  they  crave  sin  as  they  crave  food,  and  that 
they  necessarily  have   none  but  feelings  of  mortal  enroitr 
against  God.     None  of  these  things  fere  true,  and  this  m^ 
of  sinners  know  that  they  are  not  true.     SuchrepresentaUons 
cither  drive  them  into  infidelity  on  the  one  hand  or  to  iwn*^ 
themselves  christians  on  the  other.     But  those  theologians  wfto 
hold  the  views  of  constitutional  depravity  of  which  we  w^^ 
spoken,  can  not  consistently  with  their  theory  admit  to  th^ 
sinners  the  real  truth,' and  then  show  th^m  ^^"^'"*''^ti  Ur 
in  all  their  feelings  which  they  call  good,  »"^"*     .1?^^ 
yielding  to  be  influenced  by  them  there  is  no  virtue;  that  tm 
desires  and  feelings  have  in  themselves  no  moral  ciaiac   • 
and  that  when  they  yield  the  will  to  their  control,  it  is «; 
selfishness.  ^1 

The  thing  needed  is  a  philosophy  and  a  theology  ^^^ 
admit  and  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  ^^t^^^^f^^^^L^ji 
deny  human  consciousness.    A  theology  -  that  denies  fl'*"*" 


eolisdotiBiicss  is  odIj  a  corse  and  ft  stooibHog  Mock,  fint 
aach  is  the  doctrine  of  oniTersal  constitiitioral  moral  de- 
pFBvitjr* 

It  is  frequently  tme  that  the  feelings  of  einnere  become  e» 
ceediaglj  rebellions  and  exasperate^  and  they  feel  die  most 
intense  opposition  of  feeling  toward  God  and  Christ  and  ana- 
isters  and  revivals  and  toward  every  thing  of  good  report.    If 
'ttna  class  of  sinnen  are  converted  they  are  very  apt  to  aup- 
poae  and  to  reoresent  all  sinners  as  having  just  sncb  feelings 
as  they  had.    Bnt  this  is  a  nnstake,  for  many  sinners  never  bad 
thc^e  feelings.    Nevertheless  thev  are  no  leas  selfish  and 
guilty  than  the  class  who  have  the  rebellious  and  blasphie*^ 
mous  fiselings  which  I  have  mentioned.    This  is  what  they 
need  to  know.    They  need  to  understand  definitely  what  sin 
is  and  what  it  is  not;  that  sin  is  selfishness;  that  selfishness  is 
the  yielding  of  the  will  to  the  control  of  feeling,  and  that  it 
matters  not  at  all  what  the  particular  class  of  feelibgs  is,  if 
fiselings  and  not  intelligence  controls  the  will.    Admit  their 
good  feelings  as  they  call  them  and  take  pains  to  show  ihem 
that  these  feelings  are  merely  constitutional  and  have  in  them* 
selves  no  moral  character.    If  they  plead,  as  they  often  will, 
that  they  not  only  feel  but  that  thev  act  out  their  feelings  and 
give  themselves  up  to  be  controled  by  them,  then  show  them 
that  this  is  only  selfishness  changing  its  form,  and  the  will 
consenting  for  the  time  to  seek  the  gratification  of  this  class 
of  feelings  because  they  are  for  the  time  being,  the  most  im^ 
portunate  and  influential  with  the  will;  that  as  soon  as  ano- 
ther class  of  feelings  cdme  in  play  they  will  go  over  to  their 
indnlgence  and  leave  God  and  religion  uncared  for. 

The  ideas  of  depravity  and  of  regeneration  to  which  I 
have  often  alluded  are  fraught  with  great  mischief  in  another 
respect  Great  numbers,  it  is  to  be  feared,  both  of  private 
professors  of  religion  and  of  ministers  have  mistaken  the 
class  of  feelings  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  common  among 
certain  impenitent  sinners,  for  religion.  They  have  heard  the 
usual  representations  of  the  natural  depravity  of  sinners  and 
also  have  heard  certain  desires  and  feelings  represented  as 
religion.  They  arc  conscious  of  these  desires  and  feelings, 
and  also,  sometimes  when  they  are  very  strong,  of  being 
influenced  in  &eir  conduct  by  them.  They  assume,  thereforei 
that  they  are  regenerate,  and  elected,  and  heirs  of  salvation. 
Td  be  sure  they  are  conscious  that  they  often  have  feelings 
of  great  attachment  to  the  world  and  various  classes  of  feel- 
ittg  veiy  inconsistent  with  their  religious  feelings  as  they  call 
46* 
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then;  ani  that  when  flieae  feeKngs  are  in  eietdse  ^^ 
Tield  to  fliem  aad  give  themielVes  op  to  tbor  coiitroL  Bot 
Ail  thej  are  taugbt  to  think  is  eominon  to  all  diristiaas;  tbd 
•11  christians  have  moch  indwelling  sin,  are  moch  of  thdr  fiae 
entirely  ont  of  the  waj  and  never  altogether  right  e^en  far  a 
momenti  that  they  nerer  feel  so  much  as  diejr  are  capaUeof 
feeling  and  often  feel  the  opposite  of  what  iSiej  ought  tofccL 
These  views  lall  them  asleep.  The  pkaloaaphj  and  theologf 
that  misrepiesents  moral  depravitj  and  reg«iemtiOD  mast,  it 
cottMitent,  also  misrepresent  true  religion;  and  O,  the  nnoj 
thousands  that  have  mistaken  the  mere  coosiitational  desires 
and  feelings  and  the  selfish  yielding  of  the  will  to  their  con* 
tiol,  for  troe  religion,  and  have  gone  to  the  bar  of  God  vitba 
lie  in  their  right  hand. 

It  is  a  mournful  and  even  a  heart  rendin|(  feet  that  Tei; 
much  that  passes  current  for  christian  experience  is  aot  and 
can  not  be  an  experience  peculiar  at  all  to  christians.  It  » 
eonmon  to  both  saints  ana  sinners.  It  is  merely  thefistanl 
and  necessaiy  result  of  the  human  constitution  vnder  certaio 
circumstances:  Let  no  man  deceive  himself  and  tiunk  wore 
hiMj  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think. 

5.  Another  great  evil  has  arisen  out  of  the  fake  views  I 
have  been  exposing,  namely: 

Many  true  christians  have  been  much  stumbled  and  kept  ia 
bondage,  and  their  comf<M't  and  ihdr  usefulness  much  abridged 
by  finding  themselves  from  time  to  time  very  languid  aod  od« 
feeling.  Supposing  religion  to  consist  in  feeling,  ^^'^^l 
time  toe  excitobility  of  the  sensibility  becomes  exhausted  and 
their  feelings  subside,  they  are  iaunediately  thrown  into  uobe- 
lief  and  bondage.  Satan  re}Nt»ache8  them  for  tbeir  want  of 
feeling  and  they  have  nothing  to  say  only  to  admit  the  trptfa 
of  his  accusations.  Having  a  false  philosophy  of  relidoQ 
they  judge  of  the  state  of  their  hearts  by  the  state  of  Aeir 
feelings.  They  confound  tiieir  hearts  with  their  feeliogs  and 
are  in  almost  constant  perplexity  to  keep  their  hearts  ri^btf 
by  which  they  mean,  their  leetiiigs  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. 

Again.  They  are  not  only  sometimes  languid  and  bare  bo 
sensible  sensations  and  desires,  but  at  othen  they  ^'^f^ 
scious  of  classes  of  emotions  which  they  call  an.  .  *°2! 
they  resist,  but  still  blame  themseWes  for  having  Acm  in  ©or 
hearts,  as  they  say.  Thus  they  are  brought  into  bond^ 
again,  although  fhey  are  certain  that  these  feelings  are  i^ 
and  not  at  all  indulged  by  them*. 


Oh)  bow  much  all  classes  of  penoiis  need  to  have  clearir 
definel  ideas  of  what  really  constitutes  sin  and  holmess.  A 
false  philosophj  of  the  miiid,  and.  especially  of  the  will  and 
of  mwal  depravity,  has  covered  the  worid  with  gross  dark< 
nesft  on  the  subject  of  sin  and  holiness,  of  regeneration^,  and 
of  the  evidenceiB  of  regeneration,  until  the  trte  saints  on  ^ 
one  hand  are  kept  in  a  continual  bondage  to  their  false  no- 
tions, and  on  the  other  the  church  swarms  with  unconyerted 
professors,  and  is  cursed  with  many  deceived  ministers.   ' 


LECTURE  XUL 
RXOBNBBATION. 


In  discuning  this  brBadi  of  the  tobject,  I  will, 
/  Make  tevemt  prefatarjf  remarks. 
H,  Pciniout  theprominetU  charoderitticg  f(f  boA, 
I.  Prefatory  remarks* 

Ji.)  The  Bible  represents  all  mankiod  as  belonging  to  two 
[  bat  two  great  classes,  saints  and  sinners.  AU  regenerate 
tools,  whatever  their  attainments  are^  it  inclades  in  the  firsi 
class.  All  unregenerate  persons,  whatever  be  their  profissaoo^ 
possessions,  gifra  or  station,  it  includes  among  sinners. 

(3.)  The  Bible  represents  the  difference  between  these  t«o 
classes  as  radical,  fundamental  and  complete.  The  Bible  doa 
not  recoenize  the  impenitent  as  having  any  goodness  in  then, 
bat  uniformly  as  being  dead  in  trespasses  and  io  ans. 
It  represents  the  saints  as  being  dead  to  sin,  and  alive  to  God, 
as  sanctified  persons,  and  often  speaks  in  so  strong  language 
as  almost  compels  us  to  understand  it  as  denying  that  the 
saints  sin  at  all,  or  to  conclude  that  sinning  at  all  proves  that 
one  is  not  a  saint.  It  docs  take  the  unqualified  groand  that 
no  one  is  a  saint  who  lives  in  or  indulges  any  sin. 

(3.)  The  Bible  represents  the  difference  between  saiotsand 
mnners  as  very  manifest  and  as  appearing  abuodantijr  in 
their  lives.  It  requires  us  to  judge  all  men  by  their  froib.  It 
gives  us  both  the  fruits  of  regeneration  and  of  an  aoregeoe* 
rate  state,  and  is  exceedingly  specific  and  plain  upon  this 
subject 

(4.)  In  treating  this  question  I  shall  endeavor  not  to  forget 
that  1  am  inquiring  after  the  evidences  of  r^eneration^ixA 
that  I  am  to  speak  not  of  high  and  rare  attainments  in  pieQN 
but  of  its  beginnings,  and  of  those  things  that  must  exist  and 
appear  where  there  is  even  the  commencement  of  tme  hot 
ness. 

2.  I  will  point  out  the  prominent  characteristics  of  h<>* 
saints  and  sinners. 

(1.)  Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  unregenerate pe^ 
sons  all  without  exception  have  one  heart,  that  is,  they  are 
selfish.  This  is  their  whole  character.  They  are  universallf 
and  only  devoted  to  self-interest  or  seltgratification.  Tt^ 
unregenerate  heart  consists  in  this  selfii^  dispositioni  <v  ^ 
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this  selfish  choice.  This  chfsice  is  the  foandatioii  of,  and  the 
reason  for  all  their  activity.  Thej  do  all  that  they  do  and 
omit  all  that  they  omit^  for  one  and  the  same  reason,  and  that 
is  to  gratify  either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  presently  or 
sieoiotely)  themselves. 

The  regenerate  heart  is  disinterested  benevolence.  Injoth- 
er  words  it  is  love  to  God  and  our  neighbor.  All  regenerate 
hearts  are  precisely  similar.  All  true  saints,  whenever  they 
have  truly  the  heart  of  saints  of  God,  are  actuated  by  one  and 
the  same  motive.  They  have  only  one  ultimate  reason  for 
all  they  do,  and  are,  and  suffer,  or  omit  They  have  one  ulti- 
mate intention,  one  end.  They  live  for  one  and  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  that  is  the  same  end  for  which  God  lives. 

Now  the  thing  after  which  we  are  inquiring  is  what  must 
be  the  necessary  developments  and  manifestations  of  these 
opposite  states  of  mind.    These  opposite  states  are  supreme 
and  opposite  and  ultimate  choices.     They  are  states  of  su- 
preme devotion  to  ultimate  and  opposite  ends.    In  whatever 
they  do,  the  saint,  if  he  acts  as  a  saint,  and  the  sinner,  have 
directly  opposite  ends  in  view.     They  do,  or  omit  what  they 
do, for  entirely  different  and  o(>posite  ultimate  reasons.    A(- 
thoueh,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  things  their  opposite  ends 
may  lead  them  to  attempt  to  secure  them  by  similar  means, 
and  noay  therefore  often  lead  to  the  same  outward  life  in  many 
respects,  yet  it  is  always  true  that  even  when  they  act  out- 
wardly alike,  they  have  inwardly  entirely  different  ultimate 
reasons  for  their  conduct.    As  it  often  happens  that  the  saint 
in  pursuing  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general  as  an  end, 
finds  it  necessary  to  do  many  things  which  the  sinner  may  do 
to  secure  his  selfish  end;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  the 
sinner  in  his  endeavors  to  compass  his  selfish  end,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  same  outward  means  that  the  saint  does  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  his  end,  it  requires  not  unfrequently  a  good 
degree  of  candor  and  of  discrimination  to  distinguish  between 
them.    And  as  saints  and  sinners  possess  the  same  or  similar 
constitutions  and  constitutional  propensities,  their  desires  and 
feelings  are  often  so  much  alike  as  to  embarrass  the  superficial 
imjuirer  after  their  true  spiritual  state.    As  has  been  said, 
the  sinner  often  in  seasons  of  strong  rclieious  excitement,  not 
only  has  desires  and  feelings  resulting  m>m  the  laws  of  his 
constitution  similar  to  those  that  are  experiencd  by  the  saints, 
but  he  also  for  the  time  being  gives  up  his  will  to  follow  these 
impulses.    In  this  case  it  requires  the  nicest  discrimination 
to  distinguish  between  the  saint  and  the  sinner;  for  at  such 


tteestbej  not  onlj  fed alifee  \mt  (her  also  wt  alSke.  .  Xhe 
difficnltr  ia  such  cases  is  to  distinguish  between  the  adioii  €£ 
a  will  that  obeys  the  inteUigence  aod  ooe  that  obeys  a  dan 
of  feelings  that  sure  so  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of 
the  intelligence.  To  distinguish  in  such  cases  between  that 
which  proceeds  fn^n  feeling  and  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  intelligence  requires  no  slight  degree  of  attention  anddis^ 
crioiinatioo.  One  needn  to  be  a  close  obsenrer  and  no  tjwo 
in  mental  philosophy  to  make  just  discriminations  in  cases  cif 
this  kind. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  fundamental  diffisrence  be- 
tween saints  and  sinners  does  not  consist  in  the  feet  that  one 
has  a  sinful  nature  and  the  other  has  not,  for  neither  of  tfaein 
has  a  sinfiil  nature. 

(2.)  Nor  docs  it  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  saint  has  bad 
a  physical  regeneration  and  therefore  possesses  some  etemeat 
ot  constitution  which  the  sinner  has  not. 

(3.)  Nor  does  it  consist  in  this,  that  saints  are  aiimng  or 
intending  to  do  right  while  sinners  are  aiming  and  intead&ng 
to  do  wron^.    The  saint  loves  Gk>d  and  his  neighbor,  that  ia^ 
chooses  or  mteods  their  highest  good  for  its  own  sake.    This 
choice  or  intention  is  rights  though  right  is  tu^  the  thing  it^ 
tended^    The  good^  that  is,  the  valuabk  to  being,  and  not  the 
right,  is  that  upon  which  the  intention  terminates.    The  sinner 
chooses  his  own  gratification  as  an  end.    This  choice  or  in- 
tention is  wrong,  but  wrong  is  not  the  end  chosen  or  the  thing 
upon  which  the  intention  terminates.    They  are  both  choos> 
ing  what  they  regard  as  valuable.    The  saint  chooses  the 
good  of  being  impartially.     That  is,  he  chooses  the  highest 
good  of  being  in  general  for  its  own  sake  and  lays  no  greater 
stress  upon  his  own  than  is  dictated  by  the  law  of  his  own  in- 
telligence.   His  duty  is  to  will  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
being  in  general,  and  promote  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
within  his  power.    From  the  relation  of  things  every  one's 
own  highest  well-being  is  committed  to  his  particular  keep- 
ing and  promotion  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  his  neighbor 
is.    Next  to  his  own  well-being  that  of  his  own  femily  and 
kindred  is  committed  to  his  particular  keeping  and  prooDOtion 
in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  his  neighbor's  familv  and  kin- 
dred.    Next  the  interest  and  well-being  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood  and  of  those  more  immediately  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  is  conmiitted  to  his  keeping  and  pro- 
motion.   Thus  while  sill  interests  are  to  be  esteemed  accoid- 
ing  to  their  intrinsic  and  relative  valoe,  the  law  of  God  rs» 
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mdves  Aat  we  shoold  tiij  Miradres  oat  mtm  pariiciilaiiy  Mr 
the  pvomadon  of  those  interests  that  lie  so  much  withio  our 
resieh  that  we  can  accomplish  and  secure  a  greater  amoant 
of  good  by  giving  oar  principal  attention  and  efforts  to  them 
than  eould  be  secured  hj  oar  practically  treating  the  interests 
of  every  individual,  of  every  family  and  of  every  neighbor- 
hood as  of  equal  value  with  our  own.    The  practical  judg- 
ment of  all  men  always  was,  and  necessaril  v  must  be  that  the 
law  of  God  demands  that  eveiy  one  should  see  to  his  own 
soal  and  should  provide  for  his  o]irn  household,  and  that  the 
highest  good  of  the  whole  universe  can  best  be  promoted 
oiuy  by  each  individual,  each  family,  each  neighborhood,  and 
each  nation  taking  care  to  secure  those  interests  more  imme- 
diately committed  to  them,  because  more  immediately  within 
their  reach.    This  is  not  selGshness  if  the  intention  is  to  se- 
core  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general,  and  of  these  par- 
ticalar  interests  as  a  part  of  the  general  good,  and  because  it 
fells  particularly  to  us  to  proniote  these  particular  interests 
inasmuch  as  their  promotion  is  particularly  within  our  reach. 
The  law  of  God,  while  it  demands  that  I  should  will  the 
highest  good  of  being  in  general  for  its  own  sake,  and  esteem 
every  interest  known  to  me  according  to  its  intrinsic  and  rela- 
tive value,  demands  also,  that  as  a  pastor  of  a  church,  I  should 
S've  my  time  and  influence  and  energies  more  particularly  to 
e  promotion  of  the  good  of  the  people  of  my  own  charge. 
More  ^od  will  upon  the  whole  result  to  the  world  from  pas- 
tors twing  this  course  than  any  other.    The  same  is  true  of 
the  family  relation  and  of  all  the  relations  of  life.     Our  rela- 
tions give  us  peculiar  facilities  for  securing  good,  and  im- 
pose on   us  peculiar  responsibilities.     Our  relation  to  our 
own  highest  well-being  imposes  peculiar  responsibilities  on 
us  in  regard  to  our  own  souls.    So  of  our  families,  neighbor- 
hoods, &c.    It  should  be  well  considered  then,  that  the  pre- 
cept, **Thou  shaltlove  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  does  not  re- 
quire every  one  to  pay  just  the  attention  to  his  neighbor's 
soul  that  he  does  to  his  own,  nor  the  same  attention  to  his 
neighbor's  children  and  family  that  he  docs  to  his  own.    He 
is  bound  to  esteem  his  neighbor's  interest  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  and  to  pursue  his  own  interest  and  the  interest  of 
his  family  and  neighborhood  and  nation  in  a  manner  not  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  others,  but  in  a  manner  as 
highly  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  their  interests  as  in  his 
judgiAent  will  upon  the  whole  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.    If  I  have  a  life  to  live,  and  a  certain  amount  of  time 
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apd  tdJent  and  money  and  tiiflimice  to  lajoat  ferCtod  and. 
soak,  I  am  bound  to  use  all  ia  that  maaner  that  ki  my  honest 
jfldgment  will  upon  the  whole  secme  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  to  being.  I  am  not,  certainly,  to  divide  the  pittance  of  niy 
possesions  among  all  men  of  present  and  coming  genera- 
tions. Nor  am  I  to  oeatter  my  time  and  talents  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  globe.  But  on  the  contrary,  benevolence  dic- 
tates that  I  should  lay  out  my  time  and  talents  and  inflaence 
and  possessions  where  and  when  and  in  a  way,  in  my <  honest 
estimation  caTculated  to  secure  to  being  the  greatest  amount 
of  eood. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  might  seem,  by  way  of  episode; 
but  in  fact  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  these  thoughts  in 
mind  when  we  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  be* 
fore  us;  to  wit:  What  are  evidences  of  a  truly  benevolent 
state  of  mind?  For  example;  suppose  we  should  enter  up- 
on the  inquiry  in  question,  taking  along  wi^  us  the  assump- 
tion that  true  benevolence,  that  is,  the  disinterested  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbor,  implies  that  we  should  not  only  tsieem 
but  also  irecU  all  other  interests  of  equal  intrinsic  value  with 
our  own,  according  to  their  intrinsic  and  relative  value.  I 
say,  should  we  in  searching  after  evidence  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, take  along  with  us  this  false  assumption,  where 
should  we  find  any  evidence  of  benevolence  on  earth!  Neman 
does  or  can  act  upon  such  a  principle.  God  has  never  acted 
upon  it  Christ  never  acted  upon  it.  Why  did  God  select 
the  particular  nation  of  the  Jews  and  confine  His  revelations 
to  them!  Why  did  Christ  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  on- 
ly, and  say  that  he  was  not  sent,  save  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel?  Why  has  God  always  acted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  accomplishing  the  greatest  practicable  good!  He  es- 
teems the  good  of  all  and  of  each  of  his  creatures  according 
to  its  intrinsic  and  relative  value,  but  does  good  when  and  as 
He  best  can.  If  the  greatest  amount  of  ultimate  good  can 
be  secured  by  choosing  Abraham  from  all  other  men,  and  ma- 
king him  and  his  posterity  the  objects  of  peculiar  efibrt  and 
spiritual  cultivation,  and  the  depositories  of  the  holy  oracles 
which  He  intended  should  ultimately  bless  all  nations,  why. 
He  does  it.  He  exercises  His  own  discretion  in  His  efibrts  to 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  good.  Good  is  his  end 
and  He  does  all  the  good  He  can.  In  securing  this  He  does 
many  things  that  might  appear  partial  to  those  who  take  bot 
a  limited  view  of  things.  Just  so  with  all  truly  benevolent 
creatures.    Good  is  their  end.    In  promoting  it,  their  intelli- 
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gence  and  tiie  law  of  God  dictate  that  they  should  bestow 
their  particiilar  efibf ts,  attention,  inflnence,  and  possessions 
upon  those  particular  interests  and  persons  that  will,  in 
their  judgment,  result  in  the  highest  good  of  being  in  general 
as  a  whole.  The  whole  Bible  everj  where  assumes  this  as 
the  correct  rule  of  duty.  Hence  it  recognizes  all  the  rela>^ 
tiona  of  life,  and  the  peculiar  responsibilities  and  duties  that 

¥^w  out  of  them,  and  enjoins  the  observance  of  those  duties. 
he  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  ru- 
ler and  subject,  and  indeed  all  the  relations  incident  to  our 
highest  well-being  in  this  life,  are  expressly  recognized  and 
their  corresponding  obligations  assumed  by  the  inspired  writers ; 
which  shows  clearly  that  they  understood  the  law  of  supreme 
love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  our  neighbor  to  imply  an  obli* 
gation  to  give  particular  attention  to  those  interests  which  God 
had  placed  more  particularly  within  the  reach  of  our  influence; 
always  remembering  that  those  interests  are  to  be  pursued 
impartially;  that  is,  in  consistency  with  the  promotion  of  all 
other  interests,  by  those  to  whom  their  promotion  is  particu- 
larly committed.    For  example:  I  am  not  to  pursue  my  own 
good  and  that  of  my  family  or  my  neighborhood  or  my  nation, 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  my  neighbor  or 
his  family  or  neighborhood  or  nation.    But  I  am  to  seek  the 
promotion  of  all  the  interests  particularly  committed  to  me, 
in  harmony  with,  and  only  as  making  a  part  of  the  general 
interests  of  being. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  saint  is  benevolent,  and 
aU  his  life  as  a  saint  is  only  the  development  of  this  one  prin- 
ciple; or  bis  outward  and  inward  activity  is  only  an  effort  to 
secure  the  end  upon  which  benevolence  fastens,  to  wit,  the 
hi|hest  good  of  God  and  of  being  in  general. 

The  sinner  is  selfish,  all  his  activity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an 
intention  to  secure  his  own  gratification.    Self-interest  is  his 
end.     It  is  easy  to  see  from  what  has  been  said  that  to  an  out- 
ward observer  a  benevolent  saint  may  and  often  must  appear 
to  be  selfish,  and  the  selfish  sinner  may  and  will  appear  to  be 
disinterested.    The  saint  pursues  his    own   good  and  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  his  family  as  a  part  of  universal 
good  and  does   it  disinterestedly.    The  sinner  persues  his 
own  gratification,  and  that  of  his  family,  not  as  parts  of  uni- 
versal good  and  di^nterestedly,  but  as  his  own  and  as  the  in- 
terest of  those  who  are   regarded   as  parts  of  himself  and 
whose  interest  he  regards  as  identified  with  his  own. 
They  are  both  busy  in  promoting  the  interests  of  self  and 
46 
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ftmilj  and  iieigbboiiK>od  &c/  And  the  difieraice  between 
them  lies  in  their  ultimate  intentions  or  the  reasons  for  what 
thejdo. 

There  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  special  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing, for  certainty^  which  is  the  saint  and  which  the  sinner, 
when  the  sinners  selfishness  is  directed  to  the  securing  of  a 
heavenly  and  eternal  interest  instead  of  a  woridly  and  tempo> 
ral  one.  He  may  and  often  does  aim  at  securing  a  heavenly 
and  an  eternal  interest  both  for  himself,  and  family,  and 
fnends.  When  he  does  this  his  outward  manifestations  are 
so  very  like  those  of  the  true  saint  as  to  render  it  difficult  if 
not  impossible  for  an  observer  for  the  time  being  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  them* 

I  have  compared  the  saint  and  the  sinner  in  my  last  lec- 
ture foe  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what  respect  they  may  be 
alike. 

I  wUl  now  in  a  few  particulars  proceed  to  contrast  them 
that  it  may  appear  in  what  they  differ, 

1.  And  fundamentally  they  are  radically  opposite  to  each 
other  in  their  ultimate  choice  or  intention.  They  are  su- 
premely devoted  to  different  and  opposite  ends.  They  live 
to  promote  those  opposite  ends. 

2.  The  saint  is  governed  by  reason,  the  law  of  CUxl  or  the 
moral  law;  in  other  words  still,  the  law  of  disinterested  and 
universal  benevolence  is  his  law.  This  law  is  not  only  reveal- 
ed and  developed  in  his  intelligence^  but  it  is  written  in  his 
heart.  So  that  the  law  of  his  intellect  is  the  law  of  lus  heart 
He  not  only  sees  and  acknowledges  what  be  ought  to  do  and 
oe,  but  he  is  conscious  to  himselfand  gives  evidence  to  others, 
whether  they  receive  it  and  are  convinced  by  it  or  not,  that 
his  heart,  his  will  or  intention,  is  conformed  to  his  convic- 
tions of  duty.  He  sees  the  path  of  duty  and  follows  it*  He 
knows  what  he  ought  to  will,  intend  and  do,  and  does  it.  Of 
this  he  is  conscious.  And  of  this  others  may  be  satisfied  if 
they  are  observing,  charitable,  and  candid. 

3.  The  sinner  is  right  over  against  this  in  the  roost  impor- 
tant and  fundamental  respects.  He  is  not  governed  by  rea- 
son and  principle,  but  by  feeling,  desire,  and  impulse.  Some- 
times his  feelings  coincide  with  the  intelligence,  and  some- 
times they  do  not.  But  when  they  do  so  coincide,  the  will 
does  not  pursue  the  course  it  does  out  of  respect  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  intelligence,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  the  sensibility  which  for  the  time  being  in^pels  in 
the  same  direction  as  does  the  law  of  the  reason.    But  for  the 
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most  part  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility  incline  himHo  worid- 
Ijr  gratifications  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the 
intelligence  points  oat.  This  leads  him  to  a  coarse  of  life 
that  is  too  manifestly  the  opposite  of  reason  to  Icare  any 
room  for  doubt  as  to  what  his  true  character  is. 

Bat  he  also  has  the  law  revealed  in  his  intelligence.  His 
head  is  right,  but  his  heart  is  wrong.  He  knows  what  he 
ought  to  do  and  will  and  be^  but  he  is  conscious  that  his  heart 
does  not  obey  his  reason.  He  is  conscious  that  the  law  is  in 
his  intelligence  but  is  not  written  in  his  heart.  He  knows  that 
he  is  not  in  heart  what  he  necessarily  affirms  that  he  ought  to 
he.  He  knows  that  he  is  habitually  selfish  and  not  disinteres- 
tedly benevolent.  Sometimes,  as  has  been  said,  during  sea- 
sons of  special  religious  excitement  when  his  sensibility  and 
intelligence  impel  in  the  same  direction,  he  thinks  his  heart 
and  his  head  agree;  that  he  is  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  be; 
that  the  law  is  written  in  his  heart.  But  as  soon  as  tiiis  ex- 
citement subsides  he  sees  or  may  see  that  it  was  not  his  intel- 
ligence but  his  sensibility  that  governed  his  will;  that  in  the 
absence  of  religious  excitement  bis  intelligence  has  no  con- 
trol of  his  will;  that  he  is  governed  by  impulse  and  not  by 
principle.  This  will  also  be  manifest  to  others.  If  during 
religious  excitement  they  have  hoped  too  wellof  him^  as  soon 
as  and  in  proportion  as  excitement  ceases,  they  will  clearly 
see  that  it  was  the  impulse  of  feeling  and  not  the  law  of  the 
intelligence  that  governed  him.  They  will  soon  clearly  see 
that  he  has  not  and  had  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him; 
that  his  religion  was  founded  in  the  effervescence  of  the  ever 
varying  sensibility  and  not  in  the  stable  demands  of  his  rea- 
son and  conscience.  As  excitement  waxes  and  wanes  he  will 
be  ever  fluctuating.  Sometimes  quite  zealous  and  active  and 
talkative,  full  of  feeling,  he  will  have  the  appearance  of  pos- 
sessing most  of  the  phases  of  christian  character  in  a  state  of 
freshness  and  beauty.  And  anon  his  religious  excitement 
ceases.  His  tongue  is  silent  on  religious  subjects.  His  zeal 
abates  apace.  His  attendance  at  the  prayer  and  conference 
meeting  is  interrupted  and  finally  ceases.  A  worldly  excite- 
ment takes  possession  of  his  sensibility.  His  will  is  carried 
of  course.  Politics,  business,  amusement,  no  matter  what,  is 
for  the  time  being  his  exciting  topic,  he  is  carried  away  with 
it,  and  remains  in  this  state  carried  hither  and  thither  by 
worldly  engrossments  until  another  religious  excitement  re- 
news and  confirms  his  delusion  and  that  of  his  friends,  who 
look  upon  him  as  a  real  christian  but  prone  to  backsliding. 


*  -4  Tte  iroe  si9im%  is  dis^raii^d  by  Iu$  firm  adherence  tm 
fll  the  principles  and  rules  ot  the  Divine  government.  He  iy 
a  reforaier  from  principle,  and  needs  not  the  gale  of  popular 
excitement  or  of  popular  applause  to  put  and  keep  Imn  in  mo^ 
tion.  His  intellect  and  conscience  have  taken  the  conto>l  of 
his  will,  or  the  will  has  renounced  the  impulses  of  the  tetisi- 
bilitjr  as  its  law,  and  voluntarilj  committed  itself  to  the  de*^ 
mands  of  the  reasoo«  This  f€u:t  must  appear  both  ob  the  field 
of  his  own  consciousness,  and  abo  in  most  instances  be  very 
manifest  to  others.  His  zeal  does  not  wax  and  wane  with  er- 
ery  breeze  of  excitement.  He  is  not  carried  away  hj  every 
change  in  the  effervescing  sensibility.  The  law  of  reason 
being  written  in  his  heart,  he  does  not  at  one  lime  appear 
reasonable  and  to  be  influenced  by  conscience  and  a  regard  to 
the  law  of  love,  and  at  another  to  be  infinitely  onreasonable 
and  to  have  little  or  no  regard  to  God  or  his  laws.  He  fears 
and  shuns  popular  excitements  as  he  does  all  other  tempta** 
tions.  Heioaths  and  resists  them.  The  excitements  of  po- 
litics and  business  and  amusements^  are  regarded  by  him  with 
a  jealous  eve.  He  dreads  their  influence  on  his  sensilnlity^ 
and  when  he  feels  ihem^  it  causes  a  deep  struggle  and  groan* 
ing  of  spirit,  because  the  will,  adhering  to  the  law  of  con- 
^ience,  steadiastly  resists  them.  Such  like  excitements  in* 
stead  of  being  his  element  and  the  aliment  of  his  life,  are  a 
grief  and  a  vexation  to  him.  Instead  of  living,  and  moving, 
and  having  his  being  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  them  and  by 
them,  he  is  only  annoyed  by  them*  They  are  not  the  moving 
spring  of  his  activity,  but  only  embarrass  his  spiritual  life. 
His  jipiritual  life  is  founded  in  the  law  of  the  intelligence^ 
and  supported  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  poured  upon 
his  intellect  through  the  truth.  He  steadily  resists  the  flood 
tides  of  mere  feeling  on  every  subject  and  abides  by  truth  and 
principle  and  moral  law  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
of  worldly  or  religious  excitement  around  him.  Be  it  ev^ 
remembered,  it  is  moral  law^  moral  principle,  the  law  of  love, 
and  not  mere  feeling,  that  governs  him, 

5.  The- Winer  or  deceived  professor^  for  they.  Me  ^^^  y 
right  over  against  this.'  ExcitemehTTs  his  element  and  Us 
life.  He  has  truly  no  moral  principle  except  in  theory.  He 
is  never  truly^thfluenced  by  truth,  law,  reason,"but  always  by 

I  e^itement  of  some  kind.    His  activity  is  based  on  this; 

'  hence  he  is  not  disturbed  and  embarassed  in  his  movements 
by  excitements  of  any  kind,  apy  longer  than  it  takes  to  put 
down  one  form  of  excitement  and  take  on  another.    If  wb^ 
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he  is  amck  nttereatM  and  etcited  Md  carried  «iray  in  <IM 
direction^  a  counter  influeoce  or  excitement  comes  in  ms  waj, 
he  is  taken  aback  for  the  time  being.  He  is  diKoncerted  and 
embarrassed,  perhaps  displeased.  But  you  will  soon  see  him 
go  about  and  fill  away  to  the  new  excitement  Excitement 
18  his  life,  and  althowh  like  a  ship  at  sea,  he  is  fiirown  into 
temporary  confusion  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  so,  like  her  whose  life  and  acti?ity  are  the  breezef  and 
the  gale  and  the  ocean  wave,  he  readily  accommodates  Ids 
sails  and  his  course  to  the  ever  changing  breeze  and  currents 
of  excitement  in  the  midst  of  which  he  loves  to  live,  and  on 
the  foaming  surface  of  which  he  is  borne  along.  If  you  wish 
to  move  him,  you  must  strongly  appeal  to  his  feelings.  Re»> 
son  does  not,  can  not  govern  him.  'Tis  not  enough  to  say  to 
Um,  Thus  saitb  the  Lord.  He  will  admit  the  right,  but 
surely  will  not  do  it  He  will  not^o  that  »ay,  unless  you  can 
first  make  his  feelings  move  in  that  direction.  He  holds  the 
troth  only  in  theory  and  in  unrighteousness.  It  is  not  the 
law  of  his  life,  his  heart,  his  warmest  affections  and  sympa- 
thies«  Present  considerations  to  his  intelligence:  unless  they 
excite  his  sensibility,  and  arouse  his  hopes,  or  fears,  or  feel* 
ings  in  some  direction,  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  change 
the  course  of  the  winds  by  your  words.  His  imagination 
roust  be  aroused  and  set  on  fire.  His  sensibili^  must  be 
reached,  enkindled.  The  gales  of  excitement  must  be  awaked^ 
and  the  mainspring  of  his  action  must  be  touched  and  direc- 
ted to  impel  his  will,  before  you  can  quicken  him  into  life. 
EBs  feelings  are  his  law. 

6.  The  saint  is  justified^  and  he  has  the  evidence  of  it  in 
thepeaceof  his  own  mind.  He  is  conscious  of  obeying  the 
law  of  reason  and  of  love.  Consequently  he  naturally  has 
that  kind  and  degree  of  peace  that  flows  from  the  harmony 
of  his  will  with  the  law  of  his  intelligence.  He  sometimes  has 
conflicts  with  the  impulses  of  feeling  and  desire.  But  unless 
he  is  overcome,  these  conflicts,  though  they  may  cause  him  in- 
wardly and  perhaps  audibly  to  groan,  do  not  interrupt  his 
peace.  There  are  still  the  elements  of  peace  within  him.  His 
heart  and  conscience  are  at  one,  and  while  this  is  so,  he  has 
thus  far  the  evidence  of  justification  in  himself.  That  is,  he 
knows  that  God  can  not  condemn  his  present  state.  Con- 
scious as  he  is  of  conformity  of  heart  to  the  moral  law  he  can 
not  but  affirm  to  himself  that  the  lawgiver  is  pleased  with 
his  present  attitude.  But  further,  he  has  also  within  the  Spir- 
it of  God  witnessing  with  his  spirit  that  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
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for^T^n,  aeceptedt  adopted,  l^feds  fbeffialapliitdntwiag 
Ms  heart  to  exclmni^  Father,  Father.  He  is  consctoas  diat  he 
pleases  €rod  and  has  God^s  smile  of  apMt>batioiu 

He  is  at  peace  with  himself  because  he  affirms  hb  heart  to 
be  in  unisoa  with  the  law  of  love*  His  conscience  does  not 
upbraid,  hot  smile.  The  hannonj  of  his  own  being  is  a  wil' 
ness  to  himself  that  this  is  the  state  in  which  he  was  made  t9 
exist  He  is  at  peace  with  God,  because  heand  Crodane  poT' 
Buine  precisely  the  same  end  and  bj  the  same  means.  There 
can  be  no  collision,  no  controversj  between  them.  He  is  at 
peace  with  the  universe  in  the  sense  that  he  has  no  ill-will 
and  no  malicious  feelings  or  wish  to  ffratifj  in  the  injoiy  of 
any  one  of  all  the  creatures  of  God*  He  has  no  fear  but  to 
sin  against  God.  He  is  not  influenced  on  the  one  hand  br 
the  fear  of  hell,  nor  on  the  other  by  the  hope  of  reward. 
He  is  not  anxious  about  his  own  salvation,  but  prayerfiillj 
and  calmly  leaves  that  question  in  the  hands  of  Gk^  aad  con- 
cerns himself  only  to  promote  the  highest  ^ory  of  €rod  and 
the  good  of  beine.  ^  Being  justified  by  faith  he  he»  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit" 

7.  The  sinner^s  experience  is  the  opposite  of  this.  He  is 
under  condemnation,  and  seldom  can  sa  far  deceive  himseUt 
even  in  his  most  religious  moods,  as  to  ima^ne  that  he  has  a 
consciousness  of  acceptance  either  with  his  own  conscience 
or  with  God.  There  is  almost  never  a  time  in  which  he  has 
not  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  restlessness  and  misgiving  with- 
in. Eiven  when  he  is  most  engaged  in  religion  as  he  supposes, 
he  finds  himself  dissatisfied  with  himseIC  Something  is 
wrong.  There  is  a  stru^le  and  a  pang.  He  may  not  exactly 
see  where  and  what  the  difficulty  is.  He  does  not  after  all 
obey  reason  and  conscience,  and  is  not  governed  by  the  law 
and  will  of  God.  Not  having  the  consciousness  of  this  obedi^ 
eace,  his  conscience  does  not  smile.  He  sometinies  feels 
deeply,  and  acts  as  he  feels,  and  is  conscious  of  being  sincere 
in  the  sense  of  feeling  what  he  says  and  acting  in  obediencer 
to  deep  feefling.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  conscience.  He  is 
more  or  less  wretched  after  all.  He  has  not  true  peace. 
Sometimes  he  has  a  self-righteous  quiet  and  enjoyment  But  thitf 
is  neither  peace  of  conscience  nor  peace  with  God.  He  after* 
all  feels  uneasy  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  all  his  feel-' 
ing  and  zeal  and  activity.  They  are  not  of  the  right  IoikL 
Hence  they  do  not  satis^  the  conscience^    They  do  not  meet 
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the  dcfflands  of  bin  intelHgence.    Omfdeiice  doet^  not  aa* 

ETOire.    He  has  not  after  all  true  peace.    He  is  not  justified; 
e  can  not  be  follj  and  permanently  satisfied  that  be  is.    He 
is  not  fi>r  any  length  of  time  satisfied  with  his  best  perfor- 
mance.   He  is  conscious  after  all  of  sinning  in  all  his  holiest 
duties,  and  he  is  the  more  sare  of  this  in  proportion  as  he  is 
more  enlightened.    He  thinks  to  be  sure  that  this  is  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  all  trae  saints;  that  although  peither 
conscience  nor  God  is  satisfied  with  his  obedience,  not  even 
in  his  best  frames  and  states,  jet  he  thinks  to  be  sure  he  has 
some  degree  of  holiness  and  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  alt* 
though  notenoueh  to  bring  out  the  approbation  of  conscience 
and  the  smile  of  God  upon  his  souL    He  imagines  that  he  had 
some  true  religion;  some  half-way  obedience.    He  is  a  true 
though  an  imperfect  saint,  whose  best  obedience  can  and 
does  satisfy  neither  his  own  sense  of  duty  nor  his  God*    With 
him,  justification  is  a  mere  theory,  a  doctrine,  an  opinion,  an 
article  of  faith  and  not  a  living  felt  reality;  not  an  experience^ 
but  an  idea,  a  notion,  and  at  best  a  pleasing  and  dreamy  de- 
lusion. 

8.  The  samt  has  made  the  will  of  God  his  law,  and  asks 
for  no  other  reason  to  influence  his  decisions  and  actions  than 
that  such  is  the  will  of  God.  He  has  received  the  will  of  God 
as  the  unfailing  index  pointing  always  to  the  path  of  duty. 
His  intelligence  affirms  that  God's  will  is  and  ought  to  be 
law  or  perfect  evidence  of  what  law  is;  and  therefore  he  ha» 
receiv^  it  as  such.  He  therefore  expects  to  obey  it  alwaya 
and  in  all  things.  He  makes  no  calculations  to  sin  in  any 
thing;  nor  in  one  thing  more  than  another.  He  does  not  cast 
about  and  pick  and  choose  among  the  commandments  of  Godf 

Erofessing  obedience  to  those  that  are  the  least  offensive  to 
im,  and  trampline  on  those  that  call  to  a  sterner  morality 
and  to  hardier  selMenial.  With  him  there  are  no  little  sinsF 
in  which  he  expects  to  indulge.  He  no  more  expects  to  eat 
too  much  than  he  expects  to  be  a  drunkard;  and  gluttony  i» 
as  much  a  sin  as  drunkenness.  He  no  more  expects  to  take 
an  advantage  of  his  neighbor  than  he  expects  to  rob  him  on  the 
highway.  He  no  more  designs  and  expects  to  indulge  in  se- 
cret  than  in  open  uncleanness.  He  no  more  expects  to  in- 
dulge a  wanton  eye  than  to  commit  adultery  with  his  broth- 
er's wife.  He  no  more  expects  to  exaggerate  and  give  a  false 
coloring  to  truth  than  he  expects  and  mtends  to  commit  per^ 
jaij.  All  sin  is  an  abomination  to  him.  He  has  renouncedl 
iicxanimo*    His  heart  has  rejected  sin  assia..    His  heavthas* 
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enbmoed  ike  will  of  God  as  Us  lavr.  It  hai  embnced  iittt 
whole  wilt  of  God.  He  waits  ofiljr  for  a  knowledge  of  wfaal 
the  will  of  Grod  is.  He  needs  not,  he  seeks  not  elatemait  to 
detennine  or  to  strengthen  his  will  The  law  of  iui  bemg 
has  come  to  be  the  will  of  God.  A  thus  saith  the  Lofdyim* 
mediately  awakens  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  the  wholeheart- 
ed amen.  He  does  not  go  about  to  plead  for  sin,  to  trim  h» 
wajrs  so  as  to  serve  two  masters.  To  serve  God  and  Masm- 
mon  is  no  part  of  his  policy  and  no  part  of  his  wish.  No:  he 
is  Grod^s  man,  God^s  subject^  God's  child.  All  his  sympatines 
are  with  God;  and  surely  ^^  his  fellowship  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ"  What  Christ  wills^  he  wiUa; 
what  Christ  rejects,  he  rejects. 

9.  But  right  over  against  this  you  will  find  the  sinner  or  4e- 
oeived  professor*    God's  will  is  not  his  law;  but  his  own  wea* 
sibility  is  his  law.    With  him  it  b  not  enough  to  know  the 
will  of  God;  he  must  also  have  his  sensibility  eicited  io  that 
direction  before  he  goes.    He  does  not  mean  nor  exp^  to 
avoid  every  form  and  degree  6(  iniquity.    His  heart  has  not  r^ 
nounced  sin  as  sin.    It  has  not  embraced  the  will  of  God  frooi 
principle^  and  of  course  has  not  embraced  the  whole  will  of 
God.     With  him  it  is  a  small  thing  to  commit  what  be  caUs 
little  sins.    This  shows  conclusively  where  he  is.    If  the  wiB 
of  God  were  his  law — as  this  is  as  really  opposed  to  what  be 
calls  little  as  to  what  he  calls  great  sins,  he  would  not  expect 
and  intend  to  disobey  God  in  one  thing  more  than  in  anotiier. 
He  could  know  no  little  sins,  since  tiiey  conflict  with  the  will 
of  God.    He  goes  about  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  som3times  yielding  an  outward  obedience 
to  those  that  conflict  least  with  bis  inclinations,  and  wlricb 
therefore  will  cost  him  the  least  self-denial,  but  evading  and 
disregarding  those  that  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  and 
prohibit  all  selfishness.    The  sinner  or  deceived  professor 
does  not  in  fact  seriously  mean  or  expect  wholly  to  obey  God. 
He  thinks  that  this  is  common  to  all  christians.    He  as  much 
expects  to  sin  every  day.  against  God  as  he  expects  to  Kve, 
and  does  not  think  this  at  all  inconsistent  with  his  being  a  real 
though  imperfect  christian.     He  is  conscious  of  indulging 
in  some  sins,  and  that  he  has  never  repented  of  them  and  put 
them  away,  but  he  thinks  that  this  also  is  common  to  all  chris- 
tians, and  therefore  it  does  not  slay  his  false  hope.    He  would 
much  sooner  indulge  in  gluttony  than  in  drunkenness  because 
the  latter  would  more  seriously  aflfect  his  reputation.    He 
would  not  hesitate  to  indulge  wanton  thoughts  and  imagina- 
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tions  when  he  would  not  allow  himself  in  ontward  licentioas^ 
ness  because  of  its  bearing  iipon  bis  character,  and  as  be  says^ 
upon  the  cause  of  Crod.    He  will  not  hesitate  to  take  little 
sid^rantages  of  his   neighbor,  to  amass  a  fortune  in  this  waj 
^^rliilehe  would  recoil  from  robbing  on  the  highway  or  on  the 
high  seas;  for  this  would  injure  his  reputation  with  man,  and 
as  he  thinks,  more  surelj  destroy  his  soul.    Sinners  sometimes 
hecoroe  exceedingly  self-righteous  and  aim  at  what  they  call 
perfection.    But  unless  they  are  very  ignorant  they  soon  be- 
come discouraged  and  cry  out,  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver   mo  from  the  body  of  this  death?    They, 
however,  almost  always  satisfy  themselves  with  a  mere  out- 
ward morality  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  not  descending  to  what 
they  call  little  sins. 


LECTURE  XLni. 
REGENERATION. 

In  what  Saints  and  Sinnehs  differ. 

10.  Saints  are  interested  in  and  sympathize  with  every  ejffhrt 
to  reform  mankind  and  promote  the  interests  of  truth  ana  righi- 
€&u$ness  in  the  earth. 

The  good  of  being  is  the  end  for  which  the  saint  reallj  and 
truly  lives.    This  is  not  merely  held  by  him  as  a  theory,  as 
an  opinion,  as  a  philosophical  speculation.    It  is  in  his  heart, 
and  precisely  for  this  reason  he  is  a  saint     He  is  a  saint  jast 
because  the  theory  which  is  lodged  in  the  head  of  both  saint 
and  sinner  has  also  a  lodgment  and  a  reigning  power  in  his 
heart,  and  consequently  in  his  life.     The  fact  is  that  saints 
as  such  have  no  longer  a  wicked  heart    They  are  *^  bom 
again,''  *^born  of  God,"  and  ^they  can  not  sin,  for  his  seed 
remaineth  in  them,  so  that  they  can  not  sin  because  they  are 
born  of  God/'    **  They  have  a  new  heart,"  ^^  are  new  crea- 
tures," ^^old  things  are  passed  away,  and  behold  all  things  are 
become  new."    They  are  holy  or  sanctified  persons.    The 
bible  representations  of  the  new  birth  forbid  us  to  suppose 
that  the  truly  regenerate  have  still  a  wicked  heart    The 
nature  of  regeneration  also  renders  it  certsun  that  the  regen- 
erate heart  can  not  be  a  wicked  heart    His  heart  or  choice 
is  fixed  upon  the  highest  good  of  God  and  the  universe  as  an 
end.    Moral  agents  are  so  constituted  that  they  necessarily 
regard  truth  and  righteousness  as  conditions  of  the  highest 
good  of  moral  agents.    These  being  necessarily  regarded  by 
them  as  indispensable  to  the  end,  will  and  must  be  considered 
as  important  as  the  end  to  which  they>sustain  the  relation  of 
indispensable  conditions.     As  they  supremely  value  the  high- 
est good  of  being,  they  will  and  must  take  a  deep  interest  in 
whatever  is  promotive  of  that  end.    Hence  their  spirit  is  ne- 
cessarily that  of  the  reformer.    For  the  universal  reformation 
of  the  world  they  stand  committed.     To  this  end  they  are  de- 
voted.    For  this  end  they  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.    Every  proposed  reform  interests  them  and  naturally 
leads  them  to  examine  its  claims.     The  fact  is  they  are 
studying  and  devising  ways  and  means  to  convert,  sanctify, 
reform  mankind.     Being  in  this  state  of  mind  they  are  predis- 
posed to  lay  hold  on  whatever  gives  promise  of  good  to  man. 
A  close  examination  will  show  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween, saints  and  sinners  in  this  respect    True  saints  lo^ 
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r^fonik    It  is  their  bunness,  their  profession,  their  life  to  pro- 
xxiote  it;  consequently  they  are  ready  to  examine  the  claims 
o£  any  proposed  reform;  candid  and  self-denying  and  ready 
to  be  convmced  however  much  self-denial  it  may  call  them  to. 
1*hey  have  actually  rejected  self-indulgence  as  the  end  for 
^vhich  they  live  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  any  form  of  self-in* 
dulgence  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  good  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  God.    It  is  not  and  can  not  be  natoral  to  them  to  be 
prejudiced  against  reform^  to  be  apt  to  array  themselves 
against  or  speak  lightly  of  any  proposed  reform  until  they 
liave  thoroughly  examined  its  claims  and  found  it  wanting  in 
the  essential  attributes  of  true  reform.    The  natural  bearing 
or  bias  of  the  sainfs  mind  is  in  favor  of  whatever  proposes  to 
do  good,  and  instead  of  ridiculing  reform  in  general  or  speak- 
ing lightly  or  censoriously  of  reform  the  exact  oppoate  is  na* 
tuxal  to  him.    It  is  natural  to  him  to  revere  reformers  and  to 
honor  those  who  have  introduced  even  what  proved  in  the  end 
not  to  be  wholesome  reforms  if  so  be  there  is  evidence  that  they 
were  sincere  and  self-denying  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  man- 
kind*   The  saint  is  truly  and  greatly  desirous  and  in  earnest 
to  reform  all  sin  out  of  the  world,  and  just  for  this  reason  is 
ready  to  hail  with  joy  and  to  try  whatever  reform  seems,  from 
the  best  light  he  can  get,  to  bid  fair  to  put  down  sin  and  the 
evils  that  are  in  the  world.    Even  mistaken  men  who  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  reform  mankind^  and  denying  their 
appetites,  as  many  have  done  in  dietetic  reform,  are  deserving 
oi  the  respect  of  their  fellow  men.     Suppose  their  philoso- 
phy to  be  incorrect,  yet  they  have  intended  well.    They  have 
manifested  a  disposition  to  deny  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  good  of  others.    They  have  been  honest  and 
zealous  in  this.    Now  no  .true  saint  can  feel  or  express  con* 
tempt  for  such  reformers  however  much  mistaken  they  may  be. 
No;  his  natural  sentiments  and  feelings  will  be  and  must  be 
the  reverse  of  contempt  or  censoriousness  in  respect  to  them. 
If  their  mistake  has  been  injurious,  he  may  mourn   over 
the  evil,  but  will  not,  can  not  severely  judge  the  honest  re- 
former.  War,  slavery^  licentiousness,  and  all  such  like  evils  and 
abominations  arc  necessarily  regarded  by  the  saint  as  great  and 
sore  evils,  and  he  longs  for  their  complete  and  final  overthrow. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  truly  benevolent  mind  should  not  thus 
regard  these  abominations  of  desolation.     The  cause  of  peace^ 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  and  that  of  the  overthrow  of  licen* 
tiousness,  must  lie  near  the  heart  of  every  truly  benevolent 
anind.    I  know  that  often  sinners  have  a  certain  kind  of  in-^ 
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terest  in  these  and  odier  reform.    This  will  be  noticai^  and 
explained  in  the  proper  place.    Bat  whatever  is  true  of  no* 
ners  under  certain  circundtances,  it  mast  be  always  tive  ct 
Christians  that  they  hail  the  cause  of  peace,  of  the  abolitioB 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  abolition  of  every  form  of  stn,  and  of 
every  evil,  moral  and  physical,  with  joy,  and  can  not  but  gire 
them  a  hearty  (Jod-speed.    If  they  see  that  they  are  advo* 
<:ated  on  wrong  principles,  or  with  a  bad  spirit,  or  by  bad 
men,  and  that  injurious  measures  areiised  to  promote  them,  the 
saints  will  mourn,  will  be  faithful  in  trying  to  find  out  and  to 
proclaim  a  more  excellent  way.    Do  but  keep  in  nund  the 
fact  that  saints  are  truly  benevolent,  and  are  really  and  hearti- 
ly consecrated  to  the  highest  good  of  being,  and  then  it  wiN 
surely  be  seen  that  these  things  must  be  true  of  real  sunts. 
The  saints  in  all  ages  have  been  reformers.    I  know  it  is 
said  that  neither  Prophets,  Christ,  nor  Apostles,  nor  primi- 
tive saints  and  martyrs  declaimed  against  war  and  slavery, 
&c.    But  they  did.   The  entire  instructions  of  Christ,  and  of 
Apostles,  and  Prophets  were  directly  opposed  to  these  and  ail 
odier  evils.    If  they  did  not  come  out  against  certain  legalized 
forms  of  sin,  and  denounce  them  by  name,  and  endeavor  to 
array  public  sentiment  against  them,  it  is  plainly  because  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  a  preliminary  work. 
To  introduce  the  gospel  as  a  Divine  revelation;  to  set  up  and 
organize  the  visible  kingdomof  God  on  earth;  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  universal  reform,  was  rather  their  business  than  tiic 
pushing  of  particular  branches  of  reform.    The  overthrow 
of  state  idolatry,  the  great  and  universal  sin  of  the  world  in 
that  age;  the  labor  of  getting  the  world  and  the  governments 
of  earth  to  tolerate  and  receive  the  gospel  as  a  revelation 
from  the  one  Only  Living  and  True  God;  the  controversy 
with  the  Jews  to  overthrow  their  objections  to  Christianity; 
in  short  the  great  and  indispensable  and  preliminary  work  of 
gaining  for  Christ  and  bis  gospel  a  hearing,  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  divinity,  was  rather  their  work  than  the  push- 
ing of  particular  precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  their 
legitimate  results  and  logical  consequences.    This  work  once 
done  has  left  it  for  later  saints  to  bring  the  particular  truths, 
precepts,  and  doctrines  of  the  blessed  gospel  to  bear  down 
every  form  of  sin.     Prophets,  Christ,  and  his  Apostles  have 
left  on  the  pages  of  inspiration  no  dubious  testimony  against 
every  form  of  sin.    The  spirit  of  the  whole  Bible  breathes 
from  every  page  blasting  and  annihilation  upon  every  unholy 
abomination,  while  it  smiles  upon  gvctj  thing  of  good  report 
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is  not  merrly  sometitnes  a  rerornier;  he  is  always  so*  He 
is  necessarily  so  if  he  abide  a  saint  It  is  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  a  true  saint  is  not  devoted  to  reform;  for,  as  I  have 
saidi)  he  is  a  true  snint  just  because  he  is  devoted,  heart  and 
soul  and  life  and  all,  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  universal 
being. 

1 1.  T%e  sinner  is  never  a  rrfortncr  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  ward. 

He  is  sel6sh  and  never  opposed  to  sin,  or  to  any  evil  what- 
ever from  any  such  motive  as  renders  him  worthy  the  name  of 
reformer.    He  sometimes  selfishly  advocates  and  pushes  eer* 
tain  outward  reforms;  but  as  certain  as  it  is  that  he  is  an  un- 
regenerate  sinner^  so  certain  is  it  that  he  is  not  endeavoring 
to  reform  sin  out  of  the  world  from  any  disinterested  love  to 
Crod  or  to  man.    Many  considerations  of  a  selfish  nature  may 
engage  him  at  times  in  certain  branches  of  reform.    Regard 
to  his  reputation  may  excite  his  zeal  in  such  an  enterprize^ 
Self-righteous  considerations  may  also  lead  him  to  enlist  in  the 
army  of  reformers.    His  relation  to  particular  forms  of  viee 
may  influence  him  to  set  his  face  against  them.    Constitu- 
tional temperament  and  tendencies  may  lead  to  his  engaging 
in  certain  reforms.    For  example,  his  constitutional  benevi>> 
lence,  as  phr:?nologi5ts  call  it,  may  be  such  that  from  natural 
compassion  he  may  engage  in  reforms.    But  this  is  only  giv- 
ing way  to  an  impulse  of  the  sensibility,  and  it  is  not  princi- 
ple that  governs  him.     His  natural  conscientiousness  may 
modify  his  outward  character  and  lead  him  to  take  hold  of 
some  branches  of  reform.    But  whatever  other  motives  he 
may  have,  $ure  it  is  that  he  is  not  a  reformer;  for  he  is  a  sin- 
ner, and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  sinner  is  truly  engaged  in 
opposing  :<in  as  sin.    No,  it  is  not  sin  that  he  is  opposing,  but 
be  is  seeking  to  gratify  an  ambitious,  a  self-righteous,  or  some 
other  spirit,  the  gratification  of  which  is  selfishness. 

But  as  a  general  thing  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  sinners,  or 
deceived  professors  from  saints  by  looking  steadfastly  at  their 
temper  and  deportment  in  their  relations  to  reform.  They 
are  self-indulgent,  and  sinners  just  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
devoted  to  self-indulgence.  Some  times  their  self-indulgent 
spirit  takes  on  one  type  and  sometimes  another.  Of  course 
they  need  not  be  expected  to  ridicule  or  oppose  every  branch 
of  reform,  just  because  it  is  not  every  reformer  that  will  rebuke 
their  favorite  indulgences  and  call  them  to  reform  their  lives. 
But  as  every  sinner  has  one  or  more  particular  form  of  indul* 
47 
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gettce  to  wUch  he  b  wedded^  and  as  saints  are  dcfnaagaBd 
pushing  i^ra»  in  all  directions,  it  18  natoialtiiattoaiesiiiBen 
should  manifest  particular  hostilitjr  to  one  leioffm  aad  sobs  to 
another.  Whenever  a  reform  is  proposed  that  would  nSm 
them  out  of  thdr  favorite  indulgences,  thej  will  either  nt 
cule  it  and  those  that  propose  it,  or  storm  and  rail,  or  in  som 
way  oppose  or  wholly  n^lect  it.  Not  so,  and  so  it  can  sotk 
witfi  a  truesaint*  He  has  no  indulgence  that  he  values  wheo 
put  in  competition  with  the  good  of  being.  Nay,  he  boMs 
his  all  and  his  Ufe  at  the  disposal  of  the  h^;be8t  good.  Has 
he  in  ignorance  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  bis  course,  luel 
ardent  spirits,  wine,  tobacco,  tea,  cofifeet  ^Has  he  held  slaves; 
been  engaged  in  any  traffic  that  is  found  to  be  injuiicMis;  btf 
he  fiivoied  war  through  ignorance;  or  in  short  has  he  commit- 
ted any  mistake  whatever  t  let  but  a  reformer  come  forth  sod 
propose  to  discuss  the  tendency  of  such  things;  let  the  le- 
tormer  bring  forth  his  strong  reasons;  and  from  the  veiy  na- 
ture of  true  religion,  the  saint  will  listen  with  attention,  wrigh 
with  candor,  and  sufier  himself  to  be  carried  by  truth,  beait 
ai|^  hand  and  influence  with  the  proposed  reform,  if  it  be 
worthy  of  support,  how  much  soever  it  conflict  with  his  b^ 
mer  habits.  This  must  be  true  if  he  has  a  smgle  eye  to  the 
good  of  being,  which  is  the  very  characteristic  of  a  saiot 

But  the  sinner  or  deceived  professor  is  naturally  a  €OIlse^ 
vative  as  opposed  to  a  reformer.  He  says,  Letm^aloneioffgr 
indulgences  and  I  will  let  you  alone  in  yours  provided  they  in 
no  way  interfere  with  my  own.  Consequently  he  is  in  gen- 
eral disposed  to  distrust,  todiscountenemce,  and  to  ridicole  re- 
arms and  those  that  advocate  them.  He  is  uncandid  and 
hard  to  convince ;  will  demand  an  express,  thus  saith  the  Ifi^ 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and 
utility  and  practicability  of  a  proposed  refonn.  He  will  evince 
in  many  ways  that  bis  heart  is  not  predisposed  to  refonns. 
He  will  be  eagle-eyed  in  respect  to  any  faults  in  the  chstat- 
ter  or  measures  of  the  reformers ;  he  will  be  eager  to  detect 
and  seize  upon  any  error  in  their  logic  and  is  easily  displeased 
and  repelled  with  their  measures. 

In  snort  sinners  will  be  almost  sure  to  manifest  a  latent  dis- 
like to  reforms.  They  will  dwell  much  and  almost  exclasiT^ 
ly  upon  the  evils  of  reoivals  of  religion  for  example;  the  danger 
of  spurious  excitements;  of  promoting  fanaticism,  and  mis- 
rule; of  encouraging  false  hopes;  and  they  will  in  variods 
ways  manifest  a  disrelish  for  revivals  of  religion,  hui^^Jf 
under  the  pretence  of  a  concern  for  the  purity  of  the  churcn 
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and  the  honor  of  God.    They  will  be  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  eTils  and  dangers  to  ever  give  themselves  beartilj  to  ^the 
promotion  of  pnre  revivals.    They  act  on  the  defensive, 
^hey  -have  enough  to  do  to  resist  and, oppose  what  they  eaU 
eviU  without  even  trying  to  show  a  more  excellent  way.    Thev 
in  general  take  substantially  the  same  coiirse  in  respect  to  aL 
most  every  branch  of  reformation,  and  especially  to  everpr  re- 
form that  can  touch  their  idols.     They  are  so  much  afraid  of 
mistakes  and  evils  that  they  withhold  their  influence  when  in 
fact  the  difficulty  is  they  have  no  heart  to  the  work.    The 
fiict  is,  benevolence  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  endeavor- 
ing to  reform  the  world,  and  selfishness  is  opposing  it    And 
often  very  often,  under  the  s&tnctimonious  garn  of  a  concern 
lor  the  honor  of  religion,  selfishness  utters  its  siehs  and  lamen* 
tations  over  the  supposed  ignorance,  mistakes,  fanaticism  and 
injurious  measures  of  those  whose  hearts  and  hands  and  en* 
tire  being  are  devoted  to  the  wdrk. 

-  13.  Christians  overcome  the  world*  I  will  here  introduce 
an  extract  from  a  discourse  of  my  own  upon  this  text  repoirt«d 
in  the  Oberlin  Evangelist: 

**  For  whatsoever  is  bom  of  €rod  overcometh  the  woilds 
mid  this  iS'  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
iaith."— John  5:  4.    . 

/•  Whai  is  it  to  overcome  the  worUf 

1.  It  is  to  get  above  the  spirit  of  covetousness  which  pos* 
sesses  the  men  of  the  world.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  emi- 
nently the  spirit  of  covetousness.  It  is  a  greediness  after  the 
tilings  of  the  world.  Some  worldly  men  covet  one  thing  and 
some  another;  but  all  classes  of  worldly  men  are  living  in 
the  spirit  of  covetousness  in  some  of  its  forms.  This  spirit 
has  supreme  possession  of  their  minds. 

Now  the  first  thing  in  overcoming  theworld.is,  that  the 
spirit  of  covetousness  in  respect  to  worldly  things  and  objects, 
be  overcome.  The  man  who  does  not  overcome  this  spirit 
of  bustling  and  scrambling  after  the  good  which  this  world 
profiers  has  by  no  means  overcome  it. 

2.  Overcoming  the  world  implies  rising  above  its  engross- 
ments. When  a  man  has  overcome  the  world,  his  thoughts 
are  no  longer  engrossed  and  swallowed  up  with  worldly  tUngs. 
A  man  certainly  does  not  overcome  the  world  unless  he  gets 
above  being  engrossed  and  absorbed  with  its  concerns. 

Now  we  all  know  how  exceedingly  engrossed  worldly  men 
are  with  some  form  of  worldly  good.  One  is  swallowed  up 
with  study ;  another  with  politics;  a  third  with  money-getting; 
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and  a  fenrdi  periMm  with  &9hioft  and  pleasore;  \mi  each  im 
his  chosen  wa?  makes  earthlj  good  the  all  engrosmg  •tject* 

The  man  who  gains  the  victor/  over  the  world  mast  •ver* 
tome  not  one  fonn  onlj  of  its  porsiiits,  but  eveiy  feran — mat 
overcoDie  the  worM  itself  and  all  that  it  has  to  present  as  aa 
fldlurement  to  the  hapmn  heart 

3.  Overcoming  the  world  implies  overcondng  the  fear  of 
file  world. 

It  is  a  monmiul  iact  that  most  meo^  and  indeed  all  men  of 
worldly  charaeter  have  so  maeh  regard  to  pabhc  opinion  that 
they  dare  not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences 
when  acting  thus  would  incur  the  popular  frown.  One  is 
afraid  lest  his  business  should  suffer  if  his  course  runs  coun- 
ter to  public  opinion;  another  fears  lest  if  he  stand  up  for  the 
truth  it  will  injure  his  reputation,  and  curiously  imagines  and 
tries  to  believe  that  advocating  an  unpopular  truth  mil  dimin- 
ish and  perhaps  destroy  his  gc^  influence — as  if  a  man  could 
etert  a  good  influence  in  any  possible  way  besides  maintain- 
ing the  tnUk. 

Great  multitudes,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  under  this  influ- 
ence of  fearing  the  world;  yet  some  of  tiicm  and  perhaps 
many  of  them  are  not  aware  of  this  fact  If  you<or  if  they 
could  thoroughly  sound  the  reasons  of  their  backwardness  in 
duty,  fear  of  the  world  would  be  among  the  chieil  Their  fear 
of  the  world^s  displeasure  is  so  much  stronger  than  their  fear 
of  God's  displeasure  that  they  are  completely  enslaved  by  it 
VHio  does  not  know  that  some  ministers  dare  not  p^ach  what 
they  know  is  true,  and  even  what  they  know  is  importami  tinifa, 
lest  they  should  offend  some  whose  good  opinion  they  seek  to 
retain?  The  society  is  weak  perhaps,  and  the  favor  of  some 
rich  man  in  it  seems  indispensable  to  its  verv  existence. 
Hence  the  terror  of  this  rich  man  is  continually  before  their 
eyes  when  they  write  a  sermon,  or  preach,  or  arc  called  to 
stand  up  in  favor  of  any  truth  or  cause  which  may  be  nnpopo- 
lar  with  men  of  more  wealth  than  piety  or  conscience.  Alas! 
this  bondage  to  man!  Too  many  gospel  ministers  are  so 
troubled  by  it  that  their  time-serving  policy  is  virtually  re- 
nouncing Christ  and  serving  the  world. 

Overcoming  the  worid  is  thoiougbly  subduing  diis  senilitf 
to  men. 

4.  Overcoming  &e  worid  implies  overcoming  a  state  of 
woriMyanxidy.  You  know  there  is  a  state  of  ^reat  carefiil- 
ness  and  anxiety  which  is  common  and  ahnost  universal  among 
voddly  men.    It  is  perfectly  natural  if  the  heart  is  set  upon 
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secofing  worldly  good^  aadfaaa  noiieaBved  to recdveiA  good 

Irom  tbehand  of  a  great  Father  aodtniat  him  to  give  or  with- 

.  hold  with  his  own  unerring  wisdom.    But  he-who  loves  the 

world  is  the  enemj  of  God  and  hence  can  never  have  this  ^ 

ial  trust  in  a  mureotal  Benefactor,  nor  the  peace  of  soul  which 

^  it  imparts.    Hence  worldly  men  are  almost  incessantly  in  a 

fever  of  anxiety  lest  their  worldly  schemes  should  fail.    They 

sometimes  get  a  momentary  relief  when  all  things  seem  to  go 

well:  but  some  mishap  is  sure  to  befall  them  at  some  point 

soon,  so  that  scarce  a  day  passes  that  brings  not  with  it  some 

corroding  anxiety.    Thdr  bosoms  are  like  the  troubled  sea 

•  which  can  not  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt 

But  the  man  who  gets  above  the  world  gets  above  tUs  state 
of  ceaseless  and  corroding  anxiety.    ^ 

5.  The  victory  under  consideration  implies  that  we  cease 
to  be  enslaved  and  in  bondage  by  the  world  in  any  of  its  forms. 

There  is  a  worldly  spirit,  and  there  is  also  a  heavenly  spirit; 
.and  one  or  the  other  exists  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
controls  his  whole  being.  Those  who  are  under  the  control 
of  the  world,  of  course  have  not  overcome  the  worM.  No 
man  overcomes  the  world  till  his  heart  is  imbued  witii  the 
qpirit  of  heAven. 

One  form  which  the  spirit  of  the  world  assumes  is,  being 
enslaved  to  the  customs  and  feshions  of  the  day. 

It  is  marvelous  to  see  what  a  goddess  Fashion  becomes. 
Ho  heathen  goddess  was  ever  worshipped  with  costlier  offer- 
ings, or  more  devout  homage,  or  more  implicit  subjection. 
And  surely  no  heathen  deity  rince  the  worla  began  has  ever 
had  more  universal  patronage.  Where  will  you  go  to  find 
the  man  of  the  world  or  the  woman  of  the  world  who  does 
not  hasten  to  worship  at  her  shrine? 

But  overcoming  the  world  impUes  that  the  spirit  of  this 
goddess-worship  is  broken. 

They  who  have  overcome  .the  worid  are  no  longer  carefiil 
either  to  secure  its  favor  or  avert  its  frown,  and  tne  good  or 
the  ill  opinion  of  the  world  is  to  them  a  'small  matter.  ^  To 
me,"  said  Paul,  ^^  it  is  a  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's 
I  judgment"  So  of  every  real  Christian;  his  care  is  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  God;  this  is  his  chief  concern,  to  commend 
himself  to  God  and  to  bis  own  conscience.  No  man  has  over- 
come the  world  unless  he  has  attained  this  state  of  mind. 

Almost  no  feature  of  Christian  character  is  more  striking  or 
more  decisive  than  this, — indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
norld. 
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tfae  agywrintioe  of  aoaettw  who  were  pecuiiariydtiliomMA 
od  hj  thii  qiuH^  of  cbwrocter.  Some  of  too  waaj  haict 
knom  Rer.  James  Pattason,  bile  of  Philadeiphia.  If  oo» 
70a  kftow  bin  to  bore  beeo  emmeatly  distiagindied  im  tbm 
retpeet  He  teeiMd  to  basre  the  least  poesibie  di^KintioB  to 
secure  tbe  appiaose  of  loeii  or  Id  amd  tbeir  censore.  H 
seemed  lo  be  of  no  oonseqaence  to  him  to  commend  fanaaelf 
to  Bien.    F6r  him  it  wasenomb  if  be  aright  pleme  God. 

Hence  you  were  sore  to  find  bim  in  everiasttog  war  agaioit 
sio,4dl  sin,  however  p^ular,  however  entrenched  bj  cos- 
torn  or  sustained  bjr  wealth,  or  public  opinion.  Yet  bo  al> 
wm  opposed  sin  with  a  most  remarkable  spirit — n  vfiwit  of 
inflexible  decision  and  yet  of  great  meUowness  and  tender- 
nesa;  While  be  was  saying  tiie  most  severe  things  in  tbe 
most  severe  language  you  might  see  ttie  big  tears  ruling 
down  bis  cheeks. 

It  is  wonderful  that  most  men  never  complained  of  his  fa»- 
ving  a  bad  spirit  Mudh  as  they  dreaded  his  rebuke  mid 
writhed  under  bis  stfonsr  and  daring  exposures  of  wioke&iessi 
they  could  never  say  mat  Father  Pattenioo  had  any  other 
than  a  eood  spirit  This  was  a  most  beautiM  and  strikii^ 
exemp^cation  of  having  overcome  the  world. 

Men  who  are  not  thus  dead  to  the  world  have  not  escaped 
its  bondage.  The  victorieus  Christian  is  in  a  state  where  he 
is  no  kmger  in  bondage  to  man.  He  fa  iownd  only  to  servo 
God. 

II.  We  must  enquire  ifko  are  ih^SB  tkta  weremmeAe  world f 
Our  text  gives  the  ready  answer.    ^Whatsoever  u  horn  of 

God  overcometh  the  worid.*'  You  cannot  foil  to  ol»erve  that 
this  is  a  universal  proposition^ — all  who  are  bom  of  God  oveiv 
come  the  world — all  these,  audit  is  obviously  implied— 4>ooe 
others.  You  may  know  who  are  bom  of  God  by  this  chai^ 
acteristic — ^thcy  overcome  the  world.  Of  course  the  second 
question  is  answered. 

III.  Our  next  question  is,  Why  do  believers  overcome  the 
worid {    On  what  frincipk  u  this  result  effected^ 

I  answer,  this  victory  over  the  worid  results  as  naturally 
from  the  spiritual  or  heavenly  birth  as  coming  into  bondage  to 
tiie  worid  results  from  the  natumi  birth. 

It  may  be  well  to  revert  a  moment  to  the  law  of  connectkm 
in  the  latter  case,  namely:  between  coming;  into  the  world  by 
natural  birth  and  bondage  to  the  worid.  This  law  obviooslv 
admits  of  a  philosophical  explanation,  at  once  simple  and  pa> 
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[  oljectB  of  seme  and  tliete  00I7.  It  bring!!  the  mind  i*- 
1  tD  contact  with  worldly  things.  Of  coarse  it  is  natnral  tfant 
u  the  inind  should  become  deeplj  interested  in  4hese  objects 
3  liras  presented  through  its  external  senses,  especiallj  as  most 
i^     of  them  sustain  so  intimate  a  relation  to  o»r  sentient  nature 

and  become  the  first  and  chief  sonroes  of  our  happiness, 
r.  Hence  our  afiections  are  gradually  entwined  around  these 

•      objects  and  we  become  thorougblj  lovers  of  this  world  ere 
CI     our  eyes  have  been  opened  upon  it  many  months. 
[  Now  alongside  of  this  universal  fact  let  another  be  fdaced 

<tf  equal  importance  and  not  less  universaly  namely,  that  those 
iatoitiTe  powers  of  the  mind  which  were  created  to  tal^  cog- 
I.      nizance  of  our  moral  relations,  and  hence  to  counteract  the 
c       too  ereat  influence  of  worldly  objects,  come  into  action  rerr 
slowly,  and  are  not  developed  so  as  to  act  vigorously  until 
years  are  numbered  as  months  are  in  the  case  of  the  external 
I      organs  of  sense.    The  very  early  and  vigorous  development 
I       of  the  latter  brings  the  soul  so  entirely  under  the  control  of 
I       worldly  olgects  that  when  the  reason  and  the  conscience 
come  to  speak,  their  voice  is  little  heeded.    As  a  matter  df 
;       Act  we  find  it  universally  true  that  unless  divine  power  inter- 
pose, the  bondage  to  the  world  thus  induced  upon  the  seal  is 
,       Aever  broken. 

,  But  the  point  which  I  particularly  desired  to  elucidate  was 

simply  this,  that  natural  birth  with  its  attendant  laws  of  phy* 
rical  and  mental  development  becomes  the  occasion  of  oon^ 
dage  to  this  world. 

Kisht  over  against  this,  lies  the  birth  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  by  the  Spirit  By  this  the  soul  is  brought  into  new  rela- 
tions, we  might  rather  say,  into  intimate  contact  with  spirit- 
oal  things.  The  Spirit  of  God  seems  to  usher  the  soul  into 
the  spiritual  world,  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  natural  birth  upon  our  physical  being.  The  great 
truths  of  the  spiritual  world  are  opened  to  our  view  through 
the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  we  seem  to  see  with 
new  eyes,  and  to  have  a  new  world  of  spiritual  objects  around 
us. 

As  in  regard  to  natural  objects,  men  not  only  speculate 
aboat  them,  but  realize  them;  so  in  the  case  of  spiritual  chilt 
dren  do  spiritual  things  become  not  merely  matters  of  specu- 
lation, but  of  full  and  practical  recUizcUion  also.  When  God 
reveals  himself  to  the  mind,  spiritual  things  are  seen  in  their 
real  light,  and  make  the  impression  of  realities. 
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'  Oaseqttently^  when  spiritoBl  objects  are  thm  revealed  le 
the  mind,  and  thos  apprdiended.,  thej  *wiU  sapremely  iatof- 
est  that  «dnd.  Soch  is  oar  roeatal  conBtitii4ion  tHiU  llie  tradi 
of  Crod  when  thoroaghly  apprehended  cannot  fail  to  intefsst 
lis*  If  these  trathft  were  clearly  revealed  to  the  wielrodest 
man  on  earth,  so  that  he  should  apprehend  them  as  realities, 
it  could  not  fail  to  rouse  up  his  soul  to  most  intmse  acfiott. 
He  might  hate  the  light,  and  might  stubbornly  resist  tiie  daiiBS 
of  Grod  upon  his  heart,  but  he  could  not  fail  to  feel  a  thrilGi^ 
interest  in  truths  that  so  take  bold  of  the  great  and  vital  thi^^ 
of  human  well  being. 

Let  me  ask.  Is  tli^re  a  nnner  in  this  house,  or  cm  there  be 
a  sinner  on  this  wide  earth,  who  does  not  see  that  if  God's 
presence  were  made  as  manifest  and  as  real  to  his  mind  as  the 
presence  of  his  fellow  men,  it  would  supremely  engross  his 
soul  even  though  it  might  not  subdue  his  heartt 

This  revelation  of  God's  presence  and  character  miefatDOt 
convert  him,  but  it  would,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  kyi  his 
attention  to  the  world. 

You  often  see  this  in  die  case  of  persons  deeply  convicted; 
you  have  doubtless  seen  persons  so  fearfully  convicted  of  sin, 
that  they  cared  nothing  at  all  for  their  food  nor  Aeir  dress. 
O,  they  cried  out  in  the  agony  of  their  souls,  what  matter 
all  these  things  to  us,  if  we  even  get  them  all,  and  then  most 
lie  down  in  hell ! 

Bui  these  thriibng  and  all-absorbing  convictions  do  not  oe* 
cessarily  convert  the  soul,  and  I  have  alluded  to  them  here 
only  to  show  the  controlling  power  of  realizing  views  of  divine 
truth. 

When  regeneration  has  taken  place,  and  the  soul  is  bora  of 
God,  then  realizing  views  of  trutn  not  only  awaken  intn^st, 
as  they  mieht  do  in  an  unrenewed  mind,  but  they  also  tend 
to  excite  a  deep  and  ardent  love  for  these  truths.  They  draw 
out  the  heart  Spiritual  truth  now  takes  possesaon  of  Us 
mind,  and  draws  him  into  its  warm  and  life-giving  embrace. 
Before,  error,  falsehood,  death,  had  drawn  him  under  Uieir 
power ;  now  the  Spirit  of  (Jod  draws  him  into  the  very  embrace 
of  God.  Now  he  is  begotten  of  God,  and  breathes  the  spirit 
of  sonship.  Now,  according  to  the  Bible,  ^'^the  seed  of  God 
remaineth  in  him,''  that  very  truth,  and  those  movines  of  the 
spirit  which  gave  him  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  contin- 
ue still  in  power  upon  his  mind,  and  hence  he  continues  a 
Christian,  and  as  the  Bible  states  it,  ^^he  cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  bom  of  God."    The  seed  of  God  is  in  him,  and  the  fruit 
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of  it  brings  hii  soul  deepl j  into  sjmpadij  with  hi»  own  Faflier 
iQ  heayen. 

Again,  the  first  birth  makes  ns  acqaatnted  with  earAljr 
things^  the  second  with  God;  die  first  with  the  finite,  and  the 
aecond  with  the  infinite;  the  first  with  things  correlated  with 
oar  animal  nature,  the  second  with  those  great  things  which 
stand  connected  with  our  spiritual  nature,  things  so  lovelj^and 
•o  gliMious  as  to  o?erconie  all  die  ensnarements  of  the  world* 

Again,  the  first  begets  a  woridlj,  and  the  second  a  heav- 
enly  temper;  under  the  first,  the  mind  is  brought  into  a  snare 
— under  the  second,  it  is  delivered  from  that  snare.  Under 
ttie  first,  the  conversation  is  earthly — under  the  second  ^'^our 
conversation  is  in  heaven.''  •  ♦  »  ♦  ^ 

He  who  does  not  habitually  overcome  the  world,  is  not  bom 
of  God*  In  saying  this  I  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  a  true 
Christian  may  not  sometimes  be  overcome  by  sin;  but  I  do 
affirm  that  overcoming  the  world  is  the  general  rule,  and  fall*^ 
ing  into  sin  is  only  th^  exception*  This  is  the  least  that  can 
be  meant  by  the  language  of  our  text,  and  by  similar  declara- 
tioas  which  often  occur  in  the  bible.  Just  as  in  the  passage 
-*-^He  that  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  and  he  can 
not  sin  because  he  is  bom  of  God;'^ — nothing  less  can  be 
meant  than  this, — that  he  can  not  sin  uniformly-"-can  not  make 
ainning  his  business,  and  can  sin,  if  at  all,  only  occasionally 
jsnd  aside  from  the  general  current  of  bis  life.  In  the  same 
manner  we  should  say  of  a  man  who  is  in  general  trathful  . 
diat  he  is  not  a  liar.  ^ 

I  will  not  contend  for  more  than  this  respecting  either  of 
these  passages;  but  for  so  much  as  tfiis  I  must  contend,  that 
the  new-bom  souls  here  spoken  of  do  in  general  weroomt  the 
world.  The  general  fact  respecting  them  is  that  they  do  not 
«iif  and  are  not  in  bondage  to  Satan.  The  affirmations  of 
Scripture  respecting  them,  must  at  least  embrace  their  general  /y^ 
character* 

What  is  a  religion  good  for  that  docs  not  overcome  the 
world!  What  is  the  benefit  of  being  born  into  such  a  reli- 
gion, if  it  leave  the  world  still  swaying  its  dominion  over  our 
hearts!  What  avails  a  new  birth  which  after  all  fails  to  bring 
ns  into  a  likeness  to  God,  into  the  sympathies  of  his  family 
and  of  his  kingdom,  which  leaves  us  still  in  bondage  to  the 
.  world  and  to  Satan  t  What  can  there  be  of  such  a  religion 
more  than  the  name!  With  what  reason  can  any  man  sup- 
pose that  such  a  religion  fits  hU  soul  for  heaven,  supposing  - 
It  leaves  him  earthly-nunded,  sensual  and  selfish  t 


We  see  why  it  is  that  ii^els  have  ptodaimed  ike  mdoi 
Christ  to  be  »  failare.  Yo«  may  not  be  aware  that  ol  toe 
infidels  have  taken  the  gromd  that  the  gospel  of  Cbri&lB  i 
failare.  They  maintain  tiiat  it  professes  to  brii^Jiiaoet 
from  the  world,  but  fails  to  do  so;  and  hence  is  mamfestlja 
faUare.  Now  jou  must  observe  that  the  biUe  does  inm 
affirm,  as  infidels  say,  that  those  who  are  tmlj  bom  of  W 
do  overcome  the  world.  This  we  can  not  deny  and  wc  shod* 
not  wish  to  deny  it.  Now  if  the  infidel  can  show  thatte 
new  birth  fails  to  produce  this  result,  he  has  carried  Ms  pomt, 
and  we  must  yield  ours.  This  is  perfectly  plain,  and  Wen 
can  be  no  escape  for  as. 

But  the  infidel  is  in  fault  in  bis  premises.  Hesssmnes  ttti 
current  Christianity  of  the  age  as  a  specimen  of  real  i^jjp^ 
and  builds  his  estimate  upon  this.  He  proves,  as  be  ti^ 
and  perhaps  truly  proves  that  the  current  chriiliaoitj  does 
not  overcome  the  worid.  ,  . 

We  must  demur  to  his  assuming  this  current  chmtMitf  as 
real  religion.    For  this  relision  of  the  mass  otwam^V^ 
fessors  does  not  answer  the  descriptions  giv«i  of  tree  pietfffl 
the  word  of  God.    And  moreover,  if  this  current  type  of  i^ 
gion  were  all  that  the  gospel  and  the  Divine  Sjririt  <^^^ 
tost  man,  then  we  might  as  well  gire  up  the  point  incostivm 
sy  with  the  infidel;  for  such  a  religioB  could  ^ot  give^^ 
evidence  of  having  come  from  God,  and  wouW  'f       7 
little  value  to  man;--^  little  as  scarcely  to  be  ^<>™?^t: 
ing  for.     Truly  if  we  must  take  the  P'ofesaedlfda^^ 
world  as  bible  christians,  who  would  not  be  a*^^Vtei 
founded  in  attempting  to  confront  the  infidel  t    We  iaiow 
too  well  that  the  great  mass  of  professed  chns^.^% 
overcome  the  world,  and  we  should  be  confoanded  ^^^. 
wc  were  to  maintain  that  they  do.    Those  V^^^^m 
tians  themselves  know  that  they  do  not  overcome  the  w^ 
Of  course  they  could  not  testify  concerning  ^^^y^f 
their  own  case  the  power  of  the  gospel  is  exempted. 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  I  have  often  hecD  asiomaa^^^ 
see  ministers  setting  themselves  to  persuade  their  P^P^jj 
they  are  truly  converted,  trying  to  lull  their  feais  a?«  *Tjj 
their  tottering  hopes.  Vain  effort!  Those  same  imni«^ 
would  seem,  must  know  that  they  themselves  do  ^^}fz^ 
fhe  worid,  and  equally  well  must  they  know  *»*^L^  to 
do  not.  How  fatal  then  to  the  soul  must  be  such  enw 
"heal  tlie  hurt  of  God's  professed  people  slightly;  ^3 
peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace!" 
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Let  IM  sift  thk  matter  to  the  bottom,  pnahing  the  inquirj — 
Do  the  great  mass  of  professed  christians  reallj  overcome  the 
-world  ?  It  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  with  them  the  things 
of  the  world  are  realities,  and  the  things  of  God  are  mere  the* 
ones.  Who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  real  state  of  great 
multitudes  in  the  nominal  church! 

Let  the  searching  inquiry  run  through  this  congregation-* 
l¥hat  are  those  things  that  set  jour  soul  on  fire — that  stir  up 
joor  warmest  enwtions  and  deeply  agitate  your  nervous  sy»* 
temt  Are  these  the  thinss  of  earth,  or  the  things  of  heaven! 
the  things  of  time,  or  the  wings  of  eternity!  the  thingsofsdf^ 
or  the  &ings  of  God! 

How  is  it  when  you  go  into  your  closets!— do  you  go  there 
to  seek  and  to  find  God!  Do  ^ou  in  fact  find  there  a  present 
God,  and  do  you  hold  communion  there  as  frigid  with  friend! 
How  is  this! 

Now  you  certainly  should  know  that  if  your  state  is  such 
that  spiritual  things  are  mere  theories  and  speculations^  you 
are  altogether  worldly  and  nothing  more.  It  would  be  egre- 
gious folly  and  falsehood  to  call  you  spiritual-minded,  and  for 
you  to  think  yourselves  spiritual  would  be  the  most  &tal  and 
foolish  self-deception*  You  give  none  of  the  appropriate 
proofs  of  being  l)om  of  God.  Your  state  is  not  that  of  one 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  God^  and  who  loves  him 
personally  with  supreme  afiection* 

Until  we  can  put  away  from  the  minds  of  men  the  com- 
mon error  Uiat  the  current  Christianity  of  the  church  is  true 
Christianity,  we  can  make  but  little  progress  in  converting  the 
world.    For  in  ihe  first  place  we  can  not  save  the  church  it- 
self from  bondage  to  the  world  in  this  life,  nor  from  the  direst 
doom  of  the  hypocrite  in  the  next    We  can  not  unite  and  arm 
the  church  in  vigorous  onset  upon  Satan's  kingdom  so  that 
the  world  may  be  converted  to  God.    We  cannot  even  con- 
vince intelligent  men  of  the  world  that  our  religion  is  from 
God,  and  brings  to  fallen  men  a  remedy  for  their  depravity. 
For  if  the  common  Christianity  of  the  age  is  the  best  that  can 
be,  and  this  does  not  give  men  the  victory  over  the  world, 
what  is  it  good  for!    And  if  it  is  really  of  little  worth  or  none, 
how  can  we  hope  to  make  thinking  men  prize  it  as  of  great 
valae! 

There  are  but  very  few  infidels  who  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  they  profess  to  boon  these  points.  There  are  very 
few  of  that  class  of  men  who  are  not  acquainted  with  some 
bumble  Christians,  whose  lives  commend  Christianity  and 


dieir  own  ongodKiiefs.  Of  cwtnt  they  kMw  b 
Iratli,  that  there  is  a  realitj  in  the  religion  of  the  Bible,airi 
they  blind  their  ovrn  eyes  setfishiy  nnd  most  feoBsUjr  wb 
flie?  tiy  to  beKevo  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  aialBe 
and  that  the  Bible  is  therefore  a  Afcrication.  Deep  id  tbdr 
heart  lies  the  conviction  that  here  and  there  are  men  whose 
foal  Christians,  who  OTercome  the  world  and  live  bj  a  itt 
imknown  to  themselves.  In  how  mainr  cases  does  God  sd 
some  homing  examples  of  Christian  life  before  those  wield, 
deeptical  men^  to  rebuke  them  for  their  sin  and  their  sc^ 
cism — ^perhaps  their  own  wife  or  their  children — their  na^ 
bors  or  their  servants.  Bjr  snch  means  the  truth  is  lodged  ii 
ttieir  mind,  and  God  has  a  witness  for  himself  in  tbdr  cos- 
sdences." 

13.  Bat  the  sinner  does  not  overcome  the  world.  The  world 
in  some  form  overcomes  him.    Its  cares  engrossments,  pfetf* 
ores,  business^  politics  influence^  in  some  form  are  Ihb  master. 
Nor  does  he  escape  from  its  dominion  over  his  heart  if  iw  Ij^ 
sorts  to  a  nunnerj  or  a  monasteiy^  or  betakes  '"*"*^^ 
life  of  an  ascetic  or  of  a  recluse  and  shuts  himself  ootfco 
homan  society.     The  world  is  still  his  master  and  boftb» 
in  a  state  of  banishment  from  its  domain.    Many  Hok  tnef 
have  overcome  the  world  merely  because  the  world  ka«« 
completely  overcome  them.    It  is  so  completely  ^lari^asta 
as  to  force  them  to  back  out  of  it,  to  hide  themsdrej  bmit 
They  have  not  got  the  world  under  their  feet,  but  '^^^^^ 
them  into  banishment  from  that  field  of  labor  and  of  W5W»* 
where  God  and  reason  called  them  to  labor.    1*^  ^^ 
pnsratted  to  rout  them  from  their  strong  hold  in  P^^lfr 


drive  them  to  take  refuj^e  in  nKWiasteries,  nunneries, 
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caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.  What  an  infinite  mistake  taso^ 
pose  that  thb  is  overcoming  the  world !  To  forsake  <>ar  new 
of  labor,  to  give  over  our  work,  to  let  the  world  <>^^^°|l^"j| 
down  to  hell  and  go  ourselves  into  exile  from  the  ^^  }»!ttle 
the  bidding  of  the  world,  be  driven  completely  from  the  ww^ 
field  and  hide  in  caves  and  dens  and  proclaim  ^*^^.  ?  j. 
Victors  when  in  fact  we  have  fled  before  and  o^'^^'J^J 
anccumbed  to  the  enemy  instead  of  subduing  and  orercon"^ 
him  by  faith.  M/llsiit 

But  in  general.    Sinners  do  not  betike  themselres  w^'S 
in  this  way,  but  abide  in  the  world  and  tamely  submit  tow 
ito  chains.    Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  (he  tr^^ 
ence  between  saints  and  sinners  is  that  while  ^J.u.^ 
in  the  world,  botii  mingle  in  its  scenes  and  engage  ^ 
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fain,  both  have  familiee  or  not,  a«  the  case  maj  be^  both  pro- 
vide ibr  the  body,  cultivate  the  soil,  or  follow  some  occupation 
the  aaint  has  not  a  worldly  selfish  end  in  view*  He  is  not  en- 
slaved by  the  world,  but  his  heart  is  steadfast  serving  the  Lord. 
Whatever  he  does  be  does  it,  not  for  some  selfish  end,  but  for 
God.  Does  he  provide  for  himself  and  his  fiuirily ;  he  does 
it  as  a  service  rendered  to  God.  He  regards  himself  as  the 
the  Lord's  and  not  his  own.  He  regards  himself  as  the  Lord's 
steward  and  in  whatever  employment  he  is  engaged^,  he  ac- 
counts it  the  Lord's  business  and  himself  as  the  Lord's  ser- 
vant in  transacting  it.  He  is  not  his  own.  He  has  no  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  The  world  is  not  his.  Nor  is  he  the  world's; 
He  does  not  bow  down  to  it  nor  serve  it.  He  has  been  choa** 
en  out  of  the  world,  and  therefore  while  employed  by  his  mas** 
ter  in  it,  he  does  all,  not  for  self,  but  for  God. 

Not  so  with  the  sinner.  He  counts  bis  business  his  own* 
Hence  he  is  full  of  cares  and  anxieties.  The  losses  in  busir 
ness  are  his  losses,  and  the  profits  are  his  profits.  Livingand 
transacting  business  for  the  Lord  is  only  a  theory  with  hioK 
The  practical  fact  with  him  is  that  he  is  in  bondage  to  the 
world.  He  serves  the  world  or  rather  he  serves  himi^f  of  the 
wosld.  The  world  he  serves  as  a  means  of  self-gratificatiom 
The  saint  serves  God  of  or  with  the  world;  the  sinner,  him^ 
self.  The  saint  uses  the  world  as  not  abusing  it  The  sioif 
ner  abuses  it  and  uses  it  to  gratify  his  own  lusts.  The  saint 
cverc<»ne8  the  world  because  he  uses  it  for  God.  The  sinner 
is  overcome  by  the  world  because  he  uses  it  for  himself. 

12.  The  true  sairii  croercomes  the  Jksh.  This  term  is  some- 
times used  in  the  gospel  to  signify  the  sensibility  as  distinguisb> 
edfiom  the  intelligence,  and  at  other  times  in  a  more  literal 
sense  and  signifies  the  bodily  appetites  and  passions.  The 
true  saint  is  represented  in  the  bible  as  one  who  overcomes 
both  his  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  and  also  as  overcoming 
the  flesh  in  the  still  wider  sense  of  the  sensibility.  ^^  This  I 
say  then.  Walk  in  the  Spirit^  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of 
the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other:  so  that  ye  can  not  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But 
if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  law.  Now  the 
works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these;  adultery, 
fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivibusness,  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions  heresies, 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  such  like:  of 
the  which  I  tell  you  before  as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past 
48 
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Umt  tbej  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kincdooi 
of  Ck>d«    Bat  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  loiig> 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance: 
against  sudi  there  is  no  law.    And  thej  that  are  Chnst^s  have 
crucified  the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts.'^ — GaL  5:  16 
— 34.    ^  What  shall  we  say  then?    Shall  we  continue  in  an 
that  grace  may  abound?    God  forbid.    How  shall  we,  that 
are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein!    Know  ye  not,  that 
so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  b^ 
tiled  into  his  death?    Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
h^ytism  into  death:  that  like  a»  Christ  was  raised  up  (torn 
the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life/' — Ro.  6:  1 — i.    ^  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit    For  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  an  and  death.     For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it 
was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh: 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit    For  they  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  but  they 
that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit    For  to  be 
carnally  minded  is  death;  biit  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  lift 
and  pecicc.    Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  aeainst  God:, 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please  God.    But  ye 
are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwell  in  you.    Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.    And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  right- 
eousness.   But  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  uom 
the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  thatdwell- 
eth  in  you.    Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the 
flesh  to  live  after  the  flesh.     For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die:  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of 
the  body  ye  shall  live.    For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."— Ro.  8:  1—14.  With  the 
saint  it  is  not  merely  acknowledged  to  be  a  duty  to  overcome 
the  flesh,  but  he  actually  does  overcome,  and  he  is  a  saint  just 
because  he  is  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh  and  intro- 
duced into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    Saints 
no  longer  mind  or  obey  the  flesh.    Their  God  is  not  their 
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bellj  nor  do  thej  mind  eartlily  flings.  Tins  is  Ae  uniform 
representation  of  scripture  respecting  them.  Tbey  are  not 
the  slaves  of  appetite,  or  passion,  or  lust,  under  any  fomi)  but 
they  are  the  Lord^s  freemen.  This  is  not  only  the  represen- 
tation of  scripture  but  must  of  course  be  true  irom  the  nature 
of  regeneration.  Regeneration  consists,  let  it  be  remembered, 
in  the  wilFs  ceasing  to  be  govcmed  by  die  propensities  of  the 
flesh  and  committing  itself  to  the  good  of  being.  If  the 
Bible  did  not  represent  the  regenerate  as  overcoming  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  it  would  not  only  be  incondstent  with  it- 
self, but  also  with  matter  of  fact.  It  would  not  in  such  case 
recognize  the  nature  of  regeneration.  We  are  now  consider- 
ing, not  what  is  true  of  the  mass  ofprofessin^  Christians,  but 
wbat  is  and  must  be  true  of  real  saints.  Of  them  it  must  be 
true  that  they  do  overcome  the  world  and  the  flesh.  While 
tbey  live  in  the  flesh  they  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  for  if  they 
did  they  would  not  be  saints.  What  is  a  religion  worth  that 
does  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  overcome  the  flesh?  The  domin- 
ion of  the  flesh  is  sin,  and  does  not  the  new  birth  imply  a 
turning  away  from  sin?    Let  it  be  forever  understood  that  re- 

Sneration  implies,  not  merely  the  conviction  and  the  theoiy 
at  the  flesh  ought  to  be  overcome,  but  that  it  actually  is 
overcome.  The  regenerate  "do  not  sow  to  the  flesh;"  **do 
not  live  after  the  flesh;"  ^^do  not  mind  the  flesh;"  "  do  not 
war  after  the  flesh;"  ^have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  afiec- 
tions  and  lusts;"  "through  the  Spirit  do  mortify,  (kill)  the 
deeds  of  the  body;"  ^^keep  under  their  bodies  and  brine  them 
into  subjection."  This  not  only  ought  to  be,  but  it  must  be  the 
character  of  a  true  saint. 

13.  The  sinner  is  overcome  by  the  flesh.  Self-indulgence 
is  his  law.  Some  one,  or  more,  of  the  phrenological  or  con- 
stitutional impulses  always  controls  his  will.  He  not  only 
^lives  in  the  flesh,  but  walks  after  the  flesh."  He  ^fulfils  tte 
desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind."  He  is  "carried  away 
with  his  own  lusts  and  enticed."  "His  god  is  his  belly"  and 
^he  minds  earthly  things."  He  "is  in  bondage  to  the  flesh." 
This  is  his  unfailing  characteristic,  that  he  is  governed,  not  by 
the  law  of  God,  but  by  his  own  desires.  He  is  the  creature 
of  impulse,  and  a  sinner  just  because  he  is  so.  With  him  to 
conquer  the  flesh  is  matter  of  duty,  of  opinion,  of  theory,  and 
not  of  actual  performance  and  experience*  He  holds  that  he 
ought  to  overcome,  but  knows  that  he  does  not.  He  acknowl- 
edges the  obligation  in  theonr,  but  denies  it  in  practice*  He 
knows  what  he  ought  to  do,  but  does  it  not    He  knows  what 


m  christiaii  oaghi  to  be^  bat  if  aware  Aai  he  is  not  wliata 
christian  ought  to  be.    There  seems  to  be  an  infrtntkia 
among  tinneri,  tiiose  especialij  ttat  profess  to  be  christiaii 
They  can  profess  to  be  christians  and  jet  know  and  aclmoffl- 
edge  that  thej  are  not  what  diristians  ou^rht  to  be,  stnuife 
Ijr  assuming  that  a  man  can  be  and  is  a  christian  who  is  not 
what  a  christian  ought  to  be:  in  other  words  that  he  can  bei 
christian  without  possessing  just  tiiat  which  constitates  s 
christian,  to  wit:  a  heart  conformed  to  the  intellect's  appre 
bension  of  duly*    This  is  just  what  makes  a  christian;  not 
his  seeing  and  acknowledging  what  he  oug^t  to  be,  but  iiis 
actually  doing  his  duty,  his  actadly  embracing  and  coDfonD* 
ing  to  the  truth.    The  deceived  pmfessor  knows  that  be  is 
not  free,  that  he  is  in  bondage  to  his  flesh  and  his  desires,  Imt 
hopes  on  because  he  thinb  that  this  is  conunon  to  all  cbtis- 
tians.    He  sees  and  approves  &e  truth  and  oAen  resolves  tD 
overcome  his  flesh,  but  as  in  the  seventh  of  Romans  he  *^ 
a  law  in  his  members  waning  against  the  law  of  bis  mind 
and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  in  his  mmr 
hers."    He  can  resolve  but  does  not  cany  out  his  resoim 
IVhen  he  resolves  to  do  good  evil  is  present  wiA  him  and 
conauers  hint    Of  all  this  he  is  conscious,  but  be  has  taken  op 
the  fatal  delusion  that  this  was  Paul's  experience  at  the  time 
be  wrote  this  chapter  and  consequently  that  it  most  he  we 
experience  of  all  christians.    He  does  not  run  his  ^J^J^^ 
into  the  dghth  chapter  and  see  the  contrast  between  me  e^; 
perience  there  portrayed  and  affirmed  to  be  theexpenewe^H 
all  christians.    He  does  not  observe  that  the  ap^^^.rt- 
signing  in  these  two  chapters  to  contrast  a  <^^^^7yf, 
legal  and  self-righteous  experience,  but  holds  on  to  his  deia- 
aon  and  observes  not  that  the  apostle  begins  Ae  eighth  cftap- 
ter  by  the  affirmation  that  all  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  are  oc- 
Uvered  from  the  bondage  of  which  he  was  ^P^Sj^^ 
seventh  chapter  and  no  longer  walk  after  the  flesh  but  dm 
the  Spirit;  that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  arist  Jesasm 
actually  made  them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  deatli  wmc 
is  in  their  members.    How  infinitely  strange  that  ttiese  »  r 
ters  are  so  misunderstood  and  perverted.    And  nojr     ^ 
strous  and  how  melancholy  the  fact  that  the  great  f^^ 
profesrine  christians  to  this  day  recognize  the  ^^^^^  -^g' 
not  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  as  their  own  eipcn  ^ 
According  to  this  the  new  birth  or  reg«n^'"^^''m^  truth 
break  the  power  of  the  propensities  over  the  will    ^  "^.  y^g 
is  and  must  not  be  disguised  that  they  have  notanyjo' 


of   regeneration.    Tbej  miatadte  coimctioti    for  regenenv* 
tion.    Tbej  are  so  entighteDcd  as  to  perceive  and  affirm  their 
obligation  to  denj  the  flesh,  and  often  resolve  to  do  it,  but 
in  fact  do  it  not    Thej  onlj  sUtiggle  with  the  flesh,  but  are 
continually  worsted  and  brought  into  bondage;  and  this  tbej 
cril  a  regenerate  state.    O  sad.    What  then  is  regeneraticm 
good  for?    What  does  it  avail?    The  bible  represents  regen* 
oration  as  a  **being  bom  from  above,"  ''being  bom  of  God," 
and  expressly  affirms  that  '^'whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  over* 
Cometh  the  world,"  and  affirms  that  ^whosoever  is  bom  of 
Ooddoes  not  commit  sin  and  can  not  sin  because  his  seed 
(God's  seed)  remaineth  in  him  so  that  he  can  not  sin  because 
he  is  bora  of  God;"  'that  he  is  a  new  creature,  that  old 
things  are  passed  away  and  that  all  tilings  are  become  new;" 
''Uiat  he  is  alive  from  the  dead;"  that  he  has  ''cracified  the 
flesh  with  its  affections  and  lust;"  that  ''he  is  dead  to  sin  and 
alive  unto  God,"  and  many  such  like  representations:  and 
jet  infinitely  strange  to  tell,  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans 
is  recognized  as  a  christian  experience  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  bible  and  in  opposition  to  the  very  nature  of  regenera- 
tion  and  the  experience  of  every  trae  saint.    The  sinner  is 
a  sinner  just  and  only  because  he  knows  his  duty  and  does  it 
not    He  apprehends  the  law  of  the  intelligence,  but  minds 
the  impulses  of  his  sensibility.    This  is  the  very  character 
which  the  apostle  is  so  graphically  portraying  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Romans.    He  could  not  possibly  have  given  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  a  sinner  when  he  is  enlightened  and  yet 
enslaved  by  his  propensities.    It  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  a 
sinner  enlightened  and  struggling  for  liberty,  and  yet  contin- 
ually falling  and  floandering  under  the  galling  bondage  of  his 
own  lusts.    And  that  this  should  be  consider^  the  experience 
of  a  regenerate  beai*t!  O  horrible!    How  many  thousands  of 
souls  have  been  blinded  by  this  delusion  and  gone  down  to 
hell!    And  what  is  worse  still,  commentators  and  many  min- 
isters, because  this  is  their  own  experience,  are  still  holding 
fast  to  and  inculcating  this  delusion. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  jast  the  difference  between 
saints  and  sinners,  and  especially  deceived  professors,  is 
expressed  and  clearly  illustrated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  of  Romans;  and  to  do  this  was  the  very  design  of 
the  writer  of  this  epistle.  The  difieronce  consists  in  just  this: 
They  both  see  what  they  ought  to  do;  the  one  does  it  in  fact, 
while  the  other  only  resolves  to  do  it  but  does  it  not.  They 
both  have  bodies  and  both  have  all  the  constitutional  propen- 
48* 
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iities.  But  the  saint  (yvercooiei^  tibenf  alL  He  has  flie  vkfo> 
Tj  thnmgfa  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Throagh  him  be  is  idbh 
cxed  from  the  bodj  of  sin  and  of  deadi  wA  made  free  fnm 
the  law  of  dn  in  )us  members.  He  is  a  conqueror  and  nsue 
than  a  conqueror.  The  sinner  only  cries  oat,  O  wr^cbed 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deUrer  me  from  die  bodj  of  tts 
deatti!  But  he  can  not  add,  ^I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  mj  Lord,^'  I  am  defiveredi  which  is  the  eridmt  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle,  as  i4>pears  from  what  immediatelj  feUows 
in  tiie  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The  sinner  sees  las 
captirit  J  and  groans  under  it,  but  does  not  escape.  They  aie 
both  tempted.  The  saint  overcomes  through  Christ  The 
sinner  is  overcome.  The  sinner  is  conquerra  instead  of  be- 
ing like  tlie  saint  a  ccmqueror.  He  can  not  exnltii^j  say 
with  the  saint  "^The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  m  Christ  Jesus 
ba<h  made  me  free  fit>m  the  law  <»  sfai  and  death,''  bet  still 
complains  with  die  capthre,  ^I  seea  law  in  my  m^nbero  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  xssf  mind  and  bringing  me  into  captav^ 
ity  to  ttie  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  O  wretched  maa 
that  I  am  r 
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IVkbhshi  Saihtb  and  SiNiixiifl  biffbh* 

15.  7%e  saints  overcome  Satan. 

This  18  expressly  taagfat  in  the  scriptures.  ^^I  write  unto 
javL  fikthers,  because  ye  have  known  him  that  is  from  the  be* 
ginning.  I  write  unto  you  young  inen<,  because  ye  have 
overcome  the  wicked  one.  I  write  unto  you,  little  children, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father*^' — 1  John  2:  13.  The 
wicked  are  characterized  as  the  ^^ children  of  the  devil;''  ^as 
led  by  him  captive  at  his  will,"  ^^as  being  the  subjects  of  Sa- 
tan, the  god  of  this  worlds"  and  as  having  Satan  ruling  in 
tiieir  hearts. 

But  the  saints  are  represented  as  b^g  set  at  libertv  fmm 
his  power,  as  being  delivered,  not  firom  his  temptations,  but  ac« 
taauy  saved  from  his  dominion.  The  difference  between  the 
saint  and  the  sinner  in  tfiis  respect  is  represented  in  the  scrip- 
tures as  consisting,  not  in  the  fact  that  sinners  are  tempted 
while  saints  are  not,  but  in  this,  that  while  Satan  tempts  both 
the  saint  and  the  sinner,  he  actually  overcomes  the  sinner  and 
the  deceived  professor  and  leads  him  captive  at  his  will.  The 
true  saint  throu^  faith  and  strength  in  Christ  overcomes  and 
is  more  than  a  conqueror.  The  saint  through  Christ  triumphs 
wiiile  the  sinner  yields  to  his  infernal  influence  and  is  bound 
fitst  in  his  infernal  chain. 

16.  The  true  saint  denies  himself.  Self^enial  must  be  his 
characteristic  just  for  the  reason  that  regeneration  implies 
this.  Regeneration,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  turning 
away  the  heart  or  will  from  ttie  supreme  choice  of  selfrgrati- 
fication  to  a  choice  of  the  highest  well-being  of  God  and  of 
the  universe.  This  is  denying  self.  This  is  abandoning  self- 
indulgence  and  pursuing  or  committing  the  will  and  the  whole 
being  to  an  opposite  end.  This  is  the  dethroning  of  self  and 
the  enthroning  of  God  in  the  heart  Self-denial  does  not  con- 
sist, as  some  seem  to  imagine,  in  acts  of  outward  austerity, 
in  an  ascetic  and  penance-doing  course  of  starvation  and 
mere  legal  and  outward  retrenchment,  in  wearing  plain 
clothes  and  usin^  plain  language,  or  in  wearing  a  coat  with 
one  button,  and  m  similar  acts  of  ^^'will  worship  and  volun* 
tary  humility  and  nedecttng  the  bodj;"  but  9elf-denial  con- 
sists in  the  actual  and  total  renunciation  of  selfishness  in  the 
heart.    It  consists  in  ceasing  wholly  to  live  for  sel^  and  can 
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be  exercised  just  as  tndj  apon  a  ttmme  snrromided  with  tbe 
parapheroaUa  of  rojaltj  a8  in  a  cottage  of  logs,  or  as  in  rags, 
and  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth.    The  king  upon  his  thrcme 
inaj  live  and  reign  to  please  himself.    He  may  surround  Um- 
self  with  all  that  can  minister  to  his  pleasure,  ms  ambition^  Us 
pride.  Ins  lusts,  and  his  power.    He  may  Uve  to  and  for  faiai- 
self  SelApleasing,  self-gratification,  self^ageraDdisement  maj 
be  the  end  for  which  he  hves.    This  is  ^fiduiess.    But  hie 
may  also  live  and  reign  for  Grod  and  for  his  people.    He  may 
be  just  as  really  selMenying  on  bis  throne  and  surrounded 
by  the  trapfnngs  of  state  and  of  royalty  as  in  any  other  sta- 
tion of  life.    That  is,  he  may  be  as  really  devoted  to  God, 
and  render  this  as  a  service  to  God  as  well  as  ^BJ  thing  else. 
To  be  sure  his  temptation  is  great;  but  nevertheless  be  may 
in  &ct  be  perfectly  self<ienying  in  all  this.    He  may  not  do 
what  he  does  for  his  own  sake,  nor  be  what  he  is,  nor  possess 
what  he  possesses  for  his  own  sake,  but  accommodating  his 
state  and  eauipage  to  his  relations,  be  ma^  be  as  tral^  selfde- 
nying  as  otners  in  the  humble  walks  of  life.    This  is  not  aa 
impossible,  though  in  all  probability  a  rare  case*    A  mui  may 
as  truly  be  rich  for  God  as  poor  for  him  if  his  relations  and 
circumstances  make  it  essential  to  his  highest  usefulness  that  be 
should  possess  a  laree  capital.    He,  to  be  sure,  is  in  the  way 
of  creat  temptation,  but  if  this  is  plainly  his  du^  and  submitted 
to  for  God  and  the  world,  he  may  have  grabe  to  be  entirely 
self-denyinff  in  these  circumstances,  and  all  the  more  com- 
mendable for  standing  fast  under  these  circumstances.    So  a 
poor  man  may  be  poor  from  principle  or  from  necessity.    He 
may  be  submissive  and  happy  in  his  poverty.    He  may  deny 
himself  even  the  comforts  of  life  ana  do  aU  this  to  promote 
tiie  good  of  being,  or  he  may  do  it  to  pr<Hnote  his  own  interest 
temporal  or  eternal,  to  secure  a  reputation  for  piety,  to  ap- 
pease a  morbid  conscience,  to  appease  his  fears  or  to  secure 
the  favor  of  God.    In  all  things  he  may  be  selfish.    He  may 
be  happy  in  this  because  it  may  be  real  selfdenial;  or  he  may 
be  murmuring  at  his  poverty,  may  complriin  and  be  envious 
at  others  who  are  not  poor.    He  may  be  censorious  and  think  ' 
every  body  proud  and  selfish  who  dresses  better  or  possesses 
a  better  house  or  equipage  than  he  does.    He  may  set  up  his 
views  as  a  standard  and  denounce  as  proud  and  selfish  all 
who  do  not  square  their  lives  by  his  rule.    This  is  selfishness 
and  these  manifestations  demonstrate^  the  fact    A  man  may 
forego  the  use  of  a  coat,  or  a  cloak,  or  a  horse,  or  a  carriage,* 
or  any  and  every  comfort  and  convenience  of  life.    And  all 
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tins  maj  proceed  from  either  a  benerolent  or  a  selfish  «tete  of 
xnind.    If  it  be  benevolence  and  true  self-demal,  it  will  be 
cheerfally  and  happily  submitted  to  without  murmuring  and 
repining,  without  censoriousness  and  without  enrj  towards 
others^  without  insbting  that  others  shall  do  and  be  iust  what 
and  as  he  is.    He  wiU  aHow  the  judge  his  ermine,  the  king  his 
robes  of  state,  and  the  merchant  his  capital,  and  Uie  husband- 
man his  fields  and  his  flocks,  and  will  see  the  reasonableness 
and  propriety  of  all  this. 

But  it  it  be  selfishness  and  the  spirit  of  sel^gratification  in- 
stead of  selfdenial,  he  will  be  ascetic,  caustic, sour,  ill-natured, 
unhappy,  severe,  censorious,  envious  and  disposed  to  complain 
of  and  pick  at  the  extravagance  and  seliPindulgence  of  otners. 
The  true  saint,  in  whatever  relation  of  life,  is  truly  self-de- 
nying.   Whether  on  a  throne  or  on  the  dunghill,  he  neither 
Kres,  nor  moves,  nor  breathes,  nor  eats,  nor  drinks,  nor  has 
his  being  for  himself.    Self  is  dethroned.  God  is  enthroned  in 
his  heart    He  lives  to  please  God  and  not  to  please  himself 
And  whether  he  wears  the  crown  and  the  purple,  the  ermine 
of  the  iudge  or  the  gown  of  the  counsellor,  whether  he  culti- 
vates the  field  or  occupies  the  pulpit,  whether  he  is  engaged 
in  merchandize,  or  whether  he  opens  the  ditch  or  pUes  a  han- 
dicraft, whether  in  affluence  or  poverty,  it  matters  not  how 
circumstanced  or  how  employed,  as  certainly  as  he  is  a 
true  saint,  Just  so  certainly  he  does  not  live  to  or  for  him- 
self.   Of  this  he  is  as  conscious  as  he  is  of  living  at  all. 
He  may  be  mistaken  by  others,  and  selfish  ones  may  suppose 
him  to  be  actuated  by  selfishness  as  they  are ;  but  in  this  they 
are  deceived.    The  true  saint  will  be  sure  to  be  found  selP> 
denying  when  observed  and  judged  by  the  law  of  love.    Love 
would  readily  perceive  that  those  things  which  a  censorious 
and  selfish  spirit  ascribe  to  selfishness  are  to  be  accounted  for 
in  another  way ;  that  they  are  really  consistent  with  and  indeed 
instances  of  selfdenial.    The  spirit  of  self-pleasing  and  of 
accommodating  ourselves  to  our  circumstances  and  relations 
for  benevolent  reasons,  may  by  a  candid  mind  be  generally 
readily  distineuished  from  each  other.    The  selfish  will  natu- 
rally confound  them  and  stumble  at  them  simply  because  they 
have  only  the  experience  of  selfishness  and  judge  others  by 
themselves.  A  truly  seifdenying  mind  vrill  natural^  also  iudge 
Others  by  itself  in  such  a  sense  as  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
others  are  self-denying  unless  the  manifest  indications  strong- 
ly urge  to  an  opposite  opinion. 
A  man  of  truth  is  not  wont  to  suspect  others  of  lying  with- 
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OMt  Strong  evideiice  of  the  iact,  and  then  alUioogh  he  wcxj  be 
sare  tbat  he  tells  a  fitlsehood,  the  man  of  trath  is  ready  rath- 
er to  ascribe  the  falsehood  to  mistake  than  to  call  it  a  fie. 
So  the  tnilj  benevolent  nuw  is  not  wont  to  saspect  others  of 
selfishness  without  strong  evidence.  Nor  will  the  trulj  setf> 
denying  man  readily  saspect  his  brother  of  selfishness  even  is 
things  that  prima  facie  have  that  appearance.  He  will  rather 
naturally  infer  tbat  his  health  or  circumstances  or  something 
consistent  with  self-denial  accounts  for  what  he  does. 

Especially  does  the  true  sdoit  deny  his  appetites  and  pas- 
sions.   His  artificial  appetites  he  denies  absolutely  whenever 
his  attention  if  called  to  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  indul- 
gence.   The  christian  is  such  just  because  he  has  become  the 
master  of  his  appetites  and  passions,  has  denied  ihem  and  con- 
secrated himseli  to  God.    The  sinner  is  a  sinner  just  because 
his  appetites  and  passions  and  the  impulses  of  his  desires  are 
his  masUrs  and  he  bows  down  to  them  and  serves  them.     They 
are  his  masters  instead  of  his  servants  as  they  are  made  to  be. 
He  is  consecrated   to  them  and  not  to  God.    But  the  saint 
has  ceased  to  live  to  gratify  his  lusts.    Has  he  been  a  drunk- 
ard, a  rake,  a  tobacco  user;  has  he   been   in  selPindulgent 
tiabits  of  any  kind:  he  is  reformed;  old  things  are  past  away 
and   behold  all  things  are  become  new.    Has  be  still  any 
habit  the  character  of  which  he  has  either  mistaken  or  not 
considered;  such  as  smoking,  chewing  or  snuffing  tobacco, 
using  injurious  stimulants  of  any  kind,  high  and  unwholesome 
living,  extravagant  dressing,  or  equipage,  retiring  late  at 
night  and  rising  late  in  the  morning,  eating  too  much^  or  be- 
tween meals,  or  in  short,  has  there  been  any  form  of  self-in- 
dulgence about  him  whatever: — only  let  his  attention  be  call- 
ed to  it,  he  will  listen  with  candor,  be  convinced  by  reasona- 
ble evidence  and  renounce  his  evil  habits  without  conferring 
with  flesh  and  blood.    All  this  is  implied  in  regeneration  ana 
must  follow  from  its  very  nature.    This  also  the  bible  eveiy- 
whcre  affirms  to  be  true  of  the  saints.    ^^  They  haoe  crucified 
the  Jksh  with  its  affections  and  lusts,^^    It  should  be  forever 
remembered  that  a  self-indulgent  christian  is  a  contradiction. 
Self-indulgence  and  Christianity  are  terms  of  opposition.  The 
states  of  mind  designated  by  these  two  words  are  opposite 
states  of  mind.    This  is  precisely  the  difierence  between  a 
saint  and  a  sinner,  that  the  saint  is  self4enying  and  the  sinner 
self-indulgent.     The  saint  is  the  lord  and  master  of  all  his 
appetites  and  passions.    He  rules  them  and  not  they  him. 
Whether  he  eats  or  drinks  or  whatever  he  does,  he  does  all 
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for  God  and  not  to  gratify  himself    Tbe  sinner  is  tiie  slave 
of  Bis  appetites  and  passions.    It  is  not  in  fais  heart  to  de- 
ny them.    Some  appetite  or  propensity  always  rales  oyer  him. 
He  complains  that  he  can  not  abandon  cer^n  indulgences. 
He  is  in  bondage  to  bis  own  lusts  and  led  captive  bj  them. 
Seest  thoa  then  a  self-indulgent  professor  of  religion?    If  he 
be  really  so,  ima^ne  not  that  you  have  found  a  christian  but 
know  assuredly  that  you  behold  a  hypocrite;  for  this  is  as 
certain  as  that  he  is  alive.    The  true  saint  does  not  complain 
that  he  can  not  give  up  any  seltindulgent  habit  whatever. 
He  can  and  must  and  does  if  he  be  truly  regenerate,  give  up 
and  forsake  every  species  of  mere  self-indulgence.    Grace 
has  obtained  for  him  a  victory  and  instead  of  his  complaining 
that  he  can  not  conquer  his  propensities,  he  knows  that  he  is 
more  than  a  conqueror  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

16.  The  sinner  does  not  deny  himself.    He  may  not  gratify 
all  his  desires  because  the  desires  are  often  contradictory,  and 
he  must  deny  one  for  the  sake  of  indulging  another.    Avarice 
may  be  so  strong  as  to  forbid  his  indulging  in  extravagance  in 
eating,  drinking,  dressing  or  equipage.    His  love  of  reputa- 
tion may  be  so  strong  as  to  prevent  bs  engaging  in  any  thing 
disgraceful  and  so  on.    But  self-indulgence  is  his  law  notwith- 
standing.   The  fear  of  hell  or  his  desire  to  be  saved  may  for^ 
bid  his  outward  indulgence  in  any  known  sin.    But  still  he 
lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being  only  for  the  sake  of  indul- 
ging himself.    He  may  be  a  miser,  and  starve  and  freeze  him- 
self and  deny  himself  the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  self-indul- 
gence is  his  law.    One  propensity  may  lord  it  over  and  starve 
the  rest;  but  it  is  only  self-indulgence  after  all.    The  nun 
may  take  the  vail;  the  monk  may  retire  to  the  cloister;  the 
miser  take  his  rags;  the  harlot  seek  the  brothel;  the  debau- 
chee his  indulgences;  the  king  his  throne;  the  priest  his  desk, 
all  for  the  same  ultimate  reason,  to  wit,  to  gratify  self,  to  in- 
dulge each  one  hb  reigning  lust    But  in  every  possible  case 
every  sinner,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  his  habits  or  pur- 
suits, is  self-indulgent  and  only  self-indulgent  and  that  contin- 
ually.   Some  lusts  he  may  and  must  control  as  they  may  be 
inconsistent  with  others.    But  others  he  knows  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  control.    He  is  a  slave.    He  bows  down 
to  his  lusts  and  serves  them.    He  is  enslaved  by  his  propensi- 
ties 80  that  he  can  not  overcome  them.   This  demonstrates  that 
he  is  a  sinner  and  unregenerate  whatever  his  station  and  pro- 
fessions may  be.    One  who  can  not  conquer  himself  and  his 
lusts;  this  is  the  definition  of  an  unregenerate  sinner.    He  is 
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one  oyer  whom  some  form  of  desire  or  last  or  appetite 
or  passion  has  dommum.  He  can  not,  or  rather  mil  noi  oTeiv 
come  it  This  one  is  just  as  certainly  in  sin  as  that  sin  is  sin. 
Do  yoa  hear  that  professor  of  reUgion?  He  sajs  he  knovs 
that  he  ought  to  give  up  such  a  lust  or  habit  but  he  can  not 
give  it  op.  Why*,  in  thus  saying,  he  gives  higher  evidence  of 
being  an  unregenerate  sinner  or  a  loathsome  backslider  than 
if  he  should  take  his  oath  of  it  O  that  it  were  known  and 
constantly  borne  in  mind  what  regeneration  is.  How  many 
thousands  of  deceived  professors  would  it  undeceive!  A  selP 
indulgent  regenerate  soul  is  a  perfect  contradiction,  as  much 
80  as  to  speak  of  a  disinterestedly  benevolent  selfishness,  or 
of  a  selfindulgentselPdenial,  or  an  unregenerate  regeneration, 
a  sinful  holiness  or  a  holy  sinfulness.  These  things  are  eter- 
nal and  necessary  opposites.  They  never  do  or  can  by  any 
p^bility  be  reconciled  or  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart 
With  the  sinner  or  selfish  professor,  selfdenial  is  a  theory,  an 
opinion,  an  article  of  faith.  But  he  knows  if  he  will  but  ad- 
mit the  conviction,  that  he  does  not  live  for  God;  that  he  does 
not  eat  and  drink  and  dress  and  sleep  and  wake  and  do  what- 
ever he  does  for  God.  He  knows  he  ought  to  do  so  and  hopes 
he  dote  in  some  measure^  but  he  knows  cul  the  while  tibat  the 
preponderance  of  his  life  is  self-indulgent  When  this  is  so, 
notbincbut  infatuation  can  cause  him  to  cling  to  his  delusion. 

17.  The  truh  regeneraU  soul  overcomes  sin. 

Let  the  Bible  be  heard  upon  this  subject  ^  And  hereby 
we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandmaits. 
He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him." — 1  John  2: 3,  4.  ^  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as 
he  is  pure.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  transgresseth  also 
the  law:  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  And  ye 
know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins:  and  in 
him  is  no  sin.  Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinncth  not:  who- 
soever sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him.  little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  you:  he  that  doelh  righteousness 
is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.  He  that  committeth 
sin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning. 
For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him:  and  he 
can  not  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.  In  this  the  chikiren 
of  Grodare  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil;  whosoever 
doth  not  righteousness  is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  loveth 
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not  his  brother.''— 1  John  3--10.    ^^  Whosoever  believeth 
that  Jesas  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  Grod,  and  everj  one  that 
loveth  him  that  begat,  loveth  him  also  thatis  begotten  of  hinu 
JBy  this  we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we 
love  God,  and  keep  his  commandments.    For  this  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments;  and  his  command- 
xnents  are  not  grievons.     For  whatsoever  is  born  of  God 
OTerc<Hneth  the  world :  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overeoroeth 
the  world,  even  our  faith.'^ — 1  John  5:  1 — 4.    These  passages, 
understood  imd  pressed  to  the  letter,  would  not  only  teach 
that  all  regenerate  souls  overcome  and  live  without  sin,  but  - 
also  that  sin  is  impossible  to  thenu    This  last  circumstance, 
a.8  well  as  other  parts  of  Scripture,  forbid  us  to  press  this 
strong  language  to  the  letter,    but  this  much  must  be  under- 
stood and  admitted,  that  to  overcome  sin  is  the  ruk  with  every 
one  who  is  bom  of  God,  and  that  sin  is  only  the  exception; 
that  the  regenerate  habitually  live  without  sin,  and  fall  into 
sin  only  at  intervals  so  few  and  far  between  that  in  strong 
•   language  it  may  be  said  in  troth  they  do  not  sin.    This  is 
surely  the  least  which  can  be  meant  by  the  spirit  of  these 
texts,  not  to  press  them  to  the  letter.    And  this  is  precisely 
consistent  with  many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  several  of 
which  I  have  quoted;  such  as  this:  ^^ Therefore, if  any  man 
be  in  Christ, heis  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.'' — 2  Cor.  5: 17.    ^  For  in 
Jesus  Christ  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing  nor  un- 
circumdsion;  but  faith  which  worketh  by  k>ve." — Gal.  5:  6. 
^  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing, 
nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." — Galatiaos.  6:  15. 
^  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are 
in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the 
Spirit    For  the  law  of  the  Smrit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    For  what  the 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  ,his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for 
sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh:  That  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."— Romans  8:  1—4.    ''  What  shaU 
we  say  then?    Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound:?    God  forbid.    How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin, 
live  any  longer  therein?    Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us 
as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his 
death?    Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death:  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
49 
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glorf  of  the  Father^  even  lo  we  also  aboaU'walk  in  oewnesi 
ef  lifc.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  togetheriD  the  likeiie» 
of  hit  death,  we  thatl  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  itsaxmy 
tion:  knowing  this  that  our  old  man  is  crucified  with  ha, 
that  the  bodj  of  sin  migbt  be  destroyed,  that  henceforth  it 
should  not  serve  sin.  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  fronsa 
Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  aU 
live  with  him;  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from  the 
deaddiethno  more;  death  hath  no  more  dofflinion  orerlmiL 
For  in  that  he  died^  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but  in  &at  he  fit- 
eth,  he  liveth  onto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ve  also  joorseto 
to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesos 
Christ  our  Lord.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  joor  mortal 
bodj,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  NeitheryieU 
e  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  onto  m 
jut  yield  yourselves  unto  God,  as  those  that  are  aKve  from  the 
dead,  and  your  members  as  instruments  of  righteoosness  oDto 
God.  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  arc 
not  under  the  law  but  under  grace." — ^Ro.  6:  1—14. 

There  is  not  a  greater  heresy  and  a  more  dangerous  dogma 
than  that  true  Christians  actually  liveagreatmajoritjr  of  their 
dajs  in  sin.     Such  an  opinion  is  in  palpable  cootradictioo  oi 
the  Bible,  and  absurd  in  principle.     Many  persons  seem  to 
have  the  idea,  and  this  idea  is  often  dropped  directlr,  oriDoi- 
rectly  implied  from  tfie  pulpit,  that  truly  regenerate  souls  may 
and  do  often  live  mostly  in  sin;  that  they  live  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  their  time  in  a  backslidden  state,  so  fer  at  least  as 
their  heart  is  concerned;  that  they  seldom  or  never  twlj 
and  fully  obey  God  and  live  up  to  their  duty.    Now  sod  rep 
resentations  are  not  only  flatly  contrary  to  theBiWci  huttbcy 
are  a  greater  snare  and  stumbling  block  than  ^^'"^fjf*^ 
or  almost  any  form  of  heresy  that  can  be  named.    The  ac 
is,  if  God  is  true,  and  the  Bible  is  true,  the  truly  regcDcrate 
soul  has  overcome  the  world,  tiie  flesh,  and  Satan,  and  ^ 
and  is  a  conqueror  and  more  than  a  conqueror.    He  tnump 
over  temptation  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  triumphs  ^^,^ 
tation  over  him  are  so  far  between  tiiat  it  is  said  of  ^""^ 
living  oracles  that  he  does  not,  can  not  sin.    He  is  not  a 
ner  but  a  saint    He  is  sanctified;  a  holy  peRon;  ^f^^^ 
son  of  God.    If  at  any  time  he  is  overcome,  it  is  only  t^ 
again,  and  soon  return  like  the  weeping  f^^\^M 
steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord:  and  he  dcii^ 
eth  in  his  way.    Though  he  fall  he  shall  not  ^f^%^ 
down:  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand.  — rs"^ 
37:23,84. 


I  know  that  it  is  nataral  and  comnon  to  apoeal  to  exf^ri* 
ence  and  observation  in  support  of  the  dogma  I  am  opposing. 
But  how  infinite! J  dangerous  and  wicked  §iis  is!  Wnatt  ap- 
peal to  supposed  facts  in  historj  and  christian  experience  to 
confront  and  withstand  the  express  assertions  of  inspiration? 
When  God  expressly  tells  ns  who  are  christians  and  what  is 
true  of  them,  does  it  become  us  to  turn  round  and  saj,  Naj, 
Lord,  for  we  and  our  neighbors  are  christians,  and  this  is  not 
true  of  us.  Who  does  not  see  the  guilt  and  danger  of  this! 
And  yet  it  seems  to  be  common  for  professors  of  religion  to 
tacitlv  assume^  if  not  openlj  to  avow,  that  true  christians  may 
and  do  live  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  sin. 

This  persuasion  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  supposed 
fact  that  David  and  Solomon  lived  a  greater  part  of  their  time 
in  sin.  But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  The 
psalms  of  David,  taking  their  subject  and  spirit  and  dates  into 
view  as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  render  it  evident 
that  ho  was  a  highly  spiritual  man  and  that  his  backslidings 
were  few  and  far  between  and  of  but  short  duration. 

The  Proverbs,  the  Song  and  the  Ecclesiastes  of  Solomon 
are  sufficient  proof  that  most  of  his  days  were  not  spent  in 
»n.  Some  have  supposed  that  inasmuch  as  the  high  places 
were  not  removed  and  that  idolatry  was  openly  practised 
under  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  that  therefore  be  must  all  this 
time  have  been  away  from  God.  But  this  may  be  accounted 
for  if  we  consider  that  the  high  places  and  idolatry  continued 
throueh  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  pious  kings  who  succeeded 
him,  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  neither  he  nor  they  had 
political  power  and  influence  enough  to  suppress  it  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  gives  on  the  face  of  it  tne  highest  evi- 
dence of  having  been  written  after  his  return  from  a  season 
of  backsliding  and  skepticism,  for  very  much  of  it  is  only  a 
statement  of  his  skeptical  views  at  that  time.  But  really  there 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  Solomon,  who  was  manifestly 
a  type  of  Christ,  lived  a  majority  or  any  thing  like  a  majority 
of  bis  days  in  sin. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  true  of  Solomon  and  of  the 
saints  of  those  comparatively  dark  days,  the  New  Testament 
has  settled  the  question  that  now  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin.  The 
passages  that  I  have  quoted  must  settle  this  point.  The  sixth 
and  eighth  of  Romans  is  the  experience  of  the  regenerate  soul. 

In  considering  the  attributes  of  benevolence  I  have  shown 
that  stabiliiy  is  one  of  its  attributes,  to  which  I  would  here 
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refer  the  reader  (pages  263  and  963.)    In  respect  to  flie  pfa- 
l€^ophtf  of  christians  overcoming  sin  I  would  obsenre  tfiat  the 
bible  assures  us  that  ^^  whosoever  is  bom  of  God  does  not,  can 
not  sin  because  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,"  that  is,  God^ 
seed  remaineth  in  him.    "Whosoever  is  bom  of  Gk)d  doth 
not  commit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him:  and  he  caa 
not  sin,  because  he  is  bora  of  God."    In  1  Peter  1 :  23  we  are 
informed  that  this  seed  is  the  word  of  God. — ^'^  Being  bom 
again,  not  of  cormptible  seed,  but  of  incorraptible,  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."     God  has 
begotten  him  ^for  so  the  word  should  be  rendered  in  I  John  3: 
9)  bj  his  word  and  this  seed  remaineth  in  him.    The  truth  that 
overcame  his  will  and  subdued  or  regenerated  him  remains 
in  him  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  said  he  can  not  sin.     It  is  so 
lodged  in  his  memory  and  so  pressed  upon  him  by  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit  of  Christ  as  to  secure  his  habitual  obedience,  and 
he  is  only  sometimes  overcome  by  force  of  strong  temptation, 
when  for  the  time  his  attention  is  drawn  away  from  the  tmth  or 
seed  of  God,  which  after  all  is  lodged  within  him.     It  has  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  his  memory  although  it  may  not  be 
attended  to  in  some  moments  of  strong  temptation.    Now 
whatever  the  philosophy  of  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  a  declared 
fact  of  inspiration  that  ''^  Whosoever  is  bora  of  God  doth  not 
commit  sin,  fbf  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  and  he  can  not  an 
because  he  is  bora  of  God."     The  connection  in  which  these 
words  are  found  as  well  as  other  parts  of  scripture,  shows 
tiiat  this  must  respect  the  general  character  of  regenerate 
souls;  that  having  been  subdued  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of 
God  and  the  seed  remaining  in  them,  they  can  not  consent  to 
live  in  sin ;  that  they  love  God  and  hate  sin  so  much  by  vir- 
tue of  their  new  and  heavenly  birth  that  they  will  not  sio, 
unless  it  may  possibly  be  that  by  force  of  great  temptation 
they  may  fall  into  occasional  sins  and  those  so  seldom  that  it 
can  be  said  in  general  language  that  they  do  not,  can  not  sin. 
18.  The  sinner  and  the  deceived  professor  is  the  slave  of  sin. 
The  seventh  of  Romans  is  his  experience  in  his  best  estate. 
When  he  has  the  most  hope  of  himself  and  otheps  have  the 
most  hope  of  his  good  estate  he  goes  no  farther  than  to  make 
and  break  resolutions.    His  life  is  but  a  death  in  sin.     He  has 
not  the  victory.    He  sees  the  right  but  does  it  not    Sin  is 
his  master  to  whom  he  yields  himself  a  servant  to  obey.    He 
only  tries  as  he  says  to  forsake  sin,  but  does  not  in  Jact  for- 
sake it  in  his  heart     And  yet  because  he  is  convicted  and 
has  desires  and  forms  resolutions  of  amendment  he  hopes  he 
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is  regenerated.  O,  what  a  horrible  delunon!*  Stop  sliort 
with  conviction  witti  the  hope  that  he  is  already  a  christiaii! 
Alast  how  many  are  already  in  hell  who  have  stumbled  at 
this  stttmbliog  stone ! 

19.  7%e  Christian  is  charitable  in  his  Judgments. 
This  is  natural  to  him  by  reason  of  his  regeneration.    He" 
DOW  loves  every  body  and  seeks  their  gcM>d.    ^  Love  hopeth 
all  things  and  believeth  all  things.''    It  is  natural  to  us  to 
judge  cnaritably  of  those  whom  we  love  and  whose  virtue  and 
happiness  we  greatly  desire.    It  is  also  natural  for  us  to  in- 
terpret the  conduct  of  others  by  reference  to  our  own  con« 
sciousness.    If  we  are  coiftcious  of  uprightness  of  intention, 
it  is  natural  to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  others  to  upright  inten- 
tions  unless  it  be  manifest  that  it  is  not  so.    Not  only  the  Bi- 
ble forbids  rash  and  censorious  judging  of  the  motives  or  char- 
acter of  others,  but  it  every  where  assumes  and  implies  and 
teaches  that  truly  regenerate  persons  are  charitable  in  their 
judgments.    Tms  is  an  attribute  of  true  religion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  in  which  the  difference  between  saints 
and  sinners  is  more  manifest  than  in  regard  to  this  feature  of 
their  characters.    A  truly  benevolent  mind  can  not  be  censo- 
rious.   It  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that  one  who  is  benevolent 
can  judge  and  think  and  speak  censoriously  of  any  one^ 
Charity  is  kind,  is  courteous,  is  forbearing.    A  ruling  dispo- 
sition to  promote  the  good  of  any  one  can  not  lead  or  allow 
us  to  rashly  impeach  his  motives,  to  judge  him  in  a  manner 
more  severe  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  compel  us  to  do. 
Again.    As  a  regenerate  state  consists  in  benevolence  or 

! rood-will  to  all  beings,  it  implies  as  sacred  a  regard  to  the 
eelings  and  reputation  of  our  neighbor  as  we  have  to  our 
own.  Therefore  a  regenerate  soul  can  not  be  a  slanderer,  a 
tale-bearer  or  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters.  A  regen- 
erate soul  will  not,  and  remaining  regenerate,  can  not  take  up 
an  evil  report  of  a  neighbor  and  believe  it  but  upon  the  strong"- 
est  evidence.  And  when  compelled  to  believe  an  evil  report, 
he  will  not  give  any  greater  publicity  to  it  than  to  him  the 
interests  of  religion  seem  imperiously  to  demand.  This  must 
be  universally  true  of  a  truly  benevolent  mind.  A  disposi- 
tion to  believe  evil  and  to  report  it  of  any  one  is  totally  in- 
compatible with  good  will  to  universal  being,  so  that  if  we  see 
this  disposition  in  a  professor  of  religion  toward  any  one  we 
may  know  that  his  profession  of  religion  is  vain.  ^^If  any 
man  seemeth  to  be  religious  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion  is  vain." 
49* 
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*  The  saifit  loves  bis  ene!mieg«  The  things  cMsmMded  w 
the  gespel  are  really  true  of  the  saints.  Thej  are  m»i  oeij 
required  of  all  men,  but  thej  are  iacts  in  the  Ufe  and  experi^ 
ence  of  the  saints.  The  saints  rcallj  love  theif  enemieSf  hlesfr 
them  that  curse  tiiero^  do  good  to  those  that  hate  them  and 
.  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  and  persecute  them. 

90.  The  impenitent,  whether  professors  of  religion  or  ]iot» 
are  censorious  in  their  judgments  and  siandenms  in  their  con* 
versation.    They  are  selfish  and  of  course  have  ambitioas 
projects  and  envious  feelings,  and  these  petty  interests  and 
projects  are  continually  interfered  with  by  the  interests  and 
projects  of  others  around  them.    They  judge  others  ^jr  tfaefls- 
selves.    They  know  themselves  to  be  hypocritical  in  their  {Nno* 
fessioas,  selfish  in  their  aims,  fiike  in  their  pretences,  ambi- 
tious in  their  schemes,  envious  in  their  spirit;  and  in  short  they 
are  conscious  of  so  much  that  is  wrong  tiiat  they  naturally 
interpret  the  motives  and  character  of  others  bv  their  own* 
They  do  not  realize  that  their  censorious  speeches  and  nub 
and  uncharitable  judgments  are  but  a  result  and  a  revelatiDQ 
of  their  hypocrisy.    But  their  own  oath  that  they  are  hypo» 
crites  could  not  add  to  the  weight  of  evidence  afibrded  by 
their  manifest  want  of  charity  as  revealed  in  their  taking  up 
a  suspicion,  a  rumor,  and  giving  it  publicity  to  the  dishonor 
and  injury  of  their  neighbor.    I  have  learned  never  to  confide 
in  a  censorious  man  or  woman.    ''-  O  my  soul  come  not  thoa 
into  their  secret!  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor  be  not  thou 
united.^'    They  are  false  and  will  betray  Christ  to  justify 
self. 

21.  Christians  or  truly  regenerate  souls,  e:q>eiience  great 
and  present  blessedness  in  their  religion.  They  do  not  seek 
their  own  happiness  as  the  supreme  good,  but  find  it  in  tbdr 
disinterested  efibrts  to  promote  the  well-being  of  others.  Their 
state  of  mind  is  itself  the  harmony  of  the  soul.  Happiness  is 
both  a  natural  result  of  virtue  and  also  its  governmental  re- 
ward. Christians  enjoy  religion  just  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  disinterested  in  it^  that  is,  precisely  for  the  reason  that 
their  own  enjoyment  is  not  the  end  which  they  seek.  And 
selfish  professors  do  not  enjoy  their  religion  just  for  the  reason 
that  their  own  enjoyment  is  the  end  at  which  they  aim.  If  I 
seek  the  good  of  being  as  an  end,  I  am  happy  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

(1.)  It  results  from  the  approbation  of  mv  own  conscience. 

(3.)  From  the  smile  of  Gk>d  upon  my  soul  and  the  conscious 
conununion  and  fellowship  I  have  with  him;  and. 


(3.)  I  gain  my  emA  upon  which  my  heart  is  set,  and  this  is 
a  sweet  gratification.  Thus  I  am  triplj  blessed.  But  if  I 
seek  my  own  happiness  as  an  ead  I  fail  to  obtain  it  for  three 
reasons: 

(1.)  My  conscience  instead  of  approving^  upbraids  me. 

(2.)  God  instead  of  smiling  either  withholds  his  face  alto* 
gether  from  or  frowns  upon  me.  He  withdraws  communion 
and  fellowship  from  me. 

(Z.)  I  do  not  secure  my  end,  and  therefore  I  am  not  grati- 
fiea  but  disappointed.  Suppose  I  seek  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  not  from  disinterested  love  to  his  soul,  but  from  a  de- 
sire to  nromote  my  own  happiness.  Now  if  he  is  converted,  I 
am  notViade  happy  thereby,  for  three  reasons, 

(1.)  My  conscience  is  not  satisfied  with  my  motives. 

(3.)  God  is  not;  therefore  he  does  not  smile  upon  me. 

(3.)  His  conversion  was  not  the  end  I  sought,  and  there- 
fore in  his  conversion  I  am  not  gratified,  that  is,  I  have  not  at- 
tained my  end,  which  was  not  the  salvation  of  that  soul, 
but  mv  own  happiness.  But  if  I  seek  his  salvation  disinteres- 
tedly  I  am  daiAly  blessed  if  he  is  not  converted,  and  triply  bles* 
sed  if  he  is: — 

(I.)  Whether  he  is  saved  or  not,  my  conscience  approves 
my  intentions  and  efforts,  and  smiles  upon  mv  soul. 

(2.)  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  and  blesses  me  as  if 
I  had  succeeded.    Thus  I  am  doubly  blessed. 

(3.)  But  if  he  is  saved,  I  have  gained  mpr  end,  and  thus  am 
gratified.  So  I  am  triply  blessed.  A  samt  is  and  must  be 
happy  in  his  religion.  He  has  his  temptations  but  the  Lord 
delivers  him  and  makes  him  blessed. 

22.  The  selfish  professor, 

(1.)  Has  not  true  peace  of  conscience. 

(2.)  He  has  not  the  smile,  communion  and  fellowship  of 
God. 

(3.)  He  is  not  disinterested  and  cannot  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  for  its  own  sake, 
and  therefore  his  soul  is  not  filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  be- 
lieving. His  religion  is  rather  his  task  than  his  life  and  his 
joy.  He  is  rather  relieious  because  he  must  be  than  because 
he  may  be.  He  prays  because  he  must  rather  than  because 
he  may.  With  him,  religion  is  rather  what  it  will  not  do  to 
neglect  than  what  he  delights  in  for  its  own  sake.  His  enjoy- 
ment such  as  it  is,  is  only  a  self-righteous  enjoyment  It  is 
not  the  soul's  harmony  with  itself,  with  God,  and  with  all  the 
boly^  and  with  the  eternal  laws,  of  order.  .  He  knows  that  his 
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reU^n  is  not  souKsattsfying,  but  sees  so  mainr  professon 
aromid  him  nMnifestiag  the  same  state  of  mind  in  whidi  be 
knows  himself  to  be,  that  he  thinks  that  all  Christians  ind 
religion  in  this  world  rather  a  task  and  a  harden  than  a  de- 
light, and  therefore  he  is  not  disposed  to  relinqoish  his  hope. 
He  anticipates  happiness  in  fatare»  but  at  present  he  knows 
he  is  not  happj. 

23.  True  saints  rejoice  to  see  souls  converted  and  God  gk>- 
rified  by  any  instrumentality.  But  hypocrites  do  not  rejmce 
in  this  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  apt  to  be  envious  and  jealoas 
unless  they  or  their  friends  or  denomination  are  the  iostnh 
ments.  , 

24.  Christians  would  do  all  they  could  for  God's  gloiy  and 
the  world's  conversion,  whether  it  was  ever  known  or  rewar- 
ded or  not.  But  sinners  would  do  little  or  nothing  except 
out  of  respect  to  applause  and  reward.' 

25.  Christians  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ 

(1.)  Their  bodies  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "Whatt 
know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  yoo,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not  your 
ownf — I  Cor.  6:  19.  ^'^  But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  dwell  in  you.  Now  if 
any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And 
if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the 
Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  him 
that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies 
by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you." — Ro.  8:  9 — II. 

(2.)  Their  bodies  are  the  temple  of  Christ  "But  ye  are 
not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  And  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body 
is  dead  because  of  sin;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righte- 
ousness.— Ro.8:  9 — 10.  ^^  Examine  yourselves,  whether  ye 
be  in  the  faith;  prove  your  own  selves.  Know  ye  not  your 
own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  be  rep- 
robates."—2  Cor.  13:  5.  "To  whom  God  would  make 
known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among 
ttie  gentiles;  which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  dory," — 
-      -    -  -  -     ..  " "    ,lf  a  m 


Col.  1:  27.  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,] 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  'words:  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with 
him." — John  14:  23.  ^^  I  am  crucified  with  Christ:  neverthe- 
less I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me:  and  the  life 
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which  I  now  Uve  in  the  flesh  I  Kve  bj  the  faith  ef  the  Son  of 
God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." — Gsi.  2:  90. 
^  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith;  that  ye^  be* 
iog  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.'' — ^Eph,  3:  17. 

26.  Christians  have  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  ^  For  ye  have 
not  received  the  Spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear;  bntye  have 
received  the  Soirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father." — ^Ro.  8:  15.  *^  And  because  ye  are  sons,  Uod  hath 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba, 
Father."— Gal.  4:  6. 

27.  They  have  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  '^But  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good* 
ncss,  faith,  meekness,  temperance:  against  such  there  is  no 
law.  And  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with 
the  affections  and  lusts."— Gal.  5:  22—24. 

28.  Christians  are  led  by  the  Spirit  ^  For  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. — ^Ro.  8:  14. 
^  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law. 
If  we  live  in  the  Spirit,  let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit" — ^Gal.  5: 
18,25. 

29.  They  have  the  Spirit  of  prayer.  '^  Likewise  the  Spir- 
it also  helpeth  our  infirmities:  for  we  know  not  what  we  should 
pray  for  as  we  ought:  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 
for  us  with  groanings  which  can  not  be  uttered.  And  he  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
because  he  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints;  according  to 
the  will  of  God."— Ro.  8:  26,  27. 

30.  They  have  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.    ^^  Behold, 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah:  not 
according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in 
the  day  mat  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt;  which  my  covenant  they  brake  although  I  was 
a  husband  unto  them,  saith  the  Lord:  but  this  shall  be  the  cov- 
enant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel;  after  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts;  and  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.    And  they  shall  teach  no  more  ever}'  man 
his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the 
Lord:  lor  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  foreive    . 
their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more." — ^Jer.   yt^ 
31:  31—34.    This  passage  the  Apostle  quotes  in  Heb.  8:  8 
«*12,  and  applies  to  Christians  under  the  new  dispensation. 
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The  law  that  was  written  upon  the  tables  of  stone  is  viiiies 
bj  the  Holj  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  Christniis.  Thai  ii;,  the 
sfnrit  or  love  aemanded  bj  the  law  is  begotten  in  their  hearts. 
In  other  words^  they  are  tnilj  regeneratdl^  and  love  God  vith 
all  their  hearts  and  their  neighbor  as  themselves. 

1  might  notice  manj  other  particulars  in  which  saints  aai 
sinners  differ  but  perhapi  I  have  said  enough  for  this  coarse 
of  studj*  If  jou  return  to  the  attributes  of  selfishnes  aad 
benevolence  jou  will  there  find  a  fuller  development  of  lies 
subject  Of  course  the  manifestation  of  the  attributes  of  be- 
nevolence  IS  conclusive  proot  of  a^regencrate  stale^  ibr  all 
thosfi.  atinEuick  jico  onljr.  sQjn^ii^.niodifications  of  true  rph- 
^on  and  thpTrjp^pifi»«tJttinn  U  py^nf  jftf j.ts_ existence. 

So  on  the  other  hand  the  attributes  of  selfishness  are  onlj 
so  many  modifications  of  sin,  and  their  manifestation  is  proof 
positive  of  an  unholj  and  unregenerate  state  of  mind. 

There  are  man  j  other  things  that  might  be  said<,  indeed  vol- 
umes might  be  written  upon  this  subject  in  addition  to  what 
has  appeared.  But  one  thing  is  worthy  of  special  remark* 
Mistaken  notions  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  regeneration  have 
led  to  false  methods  of  estimating  the  evidences  of  regenera- 
,  tion.  ^08t  persons  and  most  writers  seem  to  appeal  almost 
'    iixclusi\M3.y>-0JLariea'stln  j^^  to  OTe  feel jn^or 

•     States  of  thq  ^^naihl^^y  fnr  f»viHpnrA  Tif  ^gf>ntf^raLtinn.    Tfeth- 

ing  can  be  more  dangerous  and  deceptive  than  this*  They, 
regarding  regeneration  as  a  change  in  or  of  the  sensibility, 
look  thither  of  course  for  the  evidences  of  the  change.  The 
bible  appeals  to  the  life  instead  of  the  feelings  for  evi- 
dence of  regeneration.  //  assumes  the  true  philosophy  of  re- 
generatiooJihat  it  belongs  to  thcrwill  and  that  it  must  of 
course  and  of  necessit^y  appear  directly  and  ujufonnTy  TiPBlfe 
life.  So  many  circumstances  influence  the  feelings  that  they 
can  not  be  depended  on.  They  will  effervesce  or  be  calm  as 
circumstances  change.  ^nMhr  ffiitTflnl  lifit  «ntt  hy_  nJtiTr^ 
of  necessity  always  obey  the  will.     Thejeiorfiib^ijS^piealjcail, , 

ji  more  safely  be  made  to  it  than  lOTS^flixng. else Jiiat  l^es  open 

i    to  the  inspection  of  human  eyW,'  ' 

The  subject  of  regeneration  may  know,  and  if  honest,  he 
must  know  for  what  end  he  lives.  There  is  perhaps  nothing 
of  which  he  may  be  more  certain  than  of  his  regenerate  or 
unregenerate  state;  and  if  he  will  keep  in  mind  what  regen- 
eration is,  it  would  seem  that  he  can  hardly^  mistake  bis  own 
character  so  far  as  to  imadne  himself  to  be  regenerate^  when 
he  is  not    The  great  difficulty  that  has  been  in  the  way  of 
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the  regenerate  soul's  knowing  his  regeneration  and  has  led  to 
so  much  doabt  and  embarrassment  upon  this  subject,  is  that 
regeneration  has  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sensibilitj, 
and  hence  the  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  ever  fluctuar 
ting  ieelines  for  evidence  of  the  change.    No  wonder  that 
this  has  led  conscientious  souls  into  doubt  and  embarrassment 
Sut  let  the  subject  of  regeneration  be  disintbralled  from  a 
false  philosophy,  and  let  it  be  known  that  the  new  heart  con- 
sists in  supreme  disinterested  benevolence  or  in  entire  conse- 
cration to  God,  and  then  who  can  not  know  for  what  end  he 
lives  or  what  is  the  supreme  preference  or  intention  of  his 
soul?    If  men  can  settle  any  question  whatever  beyond  all 
doabt  by  an  appeal  to  condousness,  it  would  seen^  that  this 
must  be  the  question.     Hence  the  bible  enjoins  it  as  an  imperar 
tive  duty  to  know  ourselves  whether  we  are  christians.     We 
are  to  know  each  other  by  our  fruits.    This  is  expressly  ^v- 
eh  in  the  bibie  as  the  rule  of  judgment  in  the  case.    The 

3uestion  is  not  so  much  what  are  the  man's  opinions  as  what 
ices  he  live  for?  Does  he  endeavor  to  promote  true  religion,  love 
to  God  and  man?  Does  he  manifest  a  charitable  state  of 
mind?  Does  he  manifest  the  attributes  of  benevolence  in  the 
various  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed?    O  when  shall 


the  iblly  of  judging  men  more  byJheirjBpjniona  WCj  .fee!£ 
in^Jban  by'lbeJcbor  of  their  lives  cease  ?  It  seems  difficult 
to  rid  men  of  the  prejudice  that  religTon  consists  in  feelings 
and  in  experiences,  m  which  they  are  altogether  passive. 
Hence  they  are  continually  prone  to  delusion  upon  the  roost 
momentous  of  all  questions.  Nothing  can  break  this  spell 
but  the  steady  and  thorough  inculcation  of  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  n€Uure  of  regeneration. 
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